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m  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

L  Hie  work  is  complete  in  statement,  easily  comprehend- 
ifid  free  from  all  unnecessary  details. 

i  Tk  chapters  are  broken  up  into  short  paragraphs,  each 
jBsgr^  haying  its  appropriate  heading,  so  as  the  better  to 
pL  die  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  aid  in  remembering  the 
{oqial  points  of  each  chapter. 

( i  The  numerous  references  to  the  latest  and  best  sources 
iafonnation  suggest  ample  means  of  extensive  reading 
a(kiitional  information. 

1  Throughout  the  body  of  the  work  are  notes,  and  quota- 
from  the  latest  and  most  competent  authorities,  and 
Idq  decisions  of  courts,  which  greatly  aid  in  forming  just 
hi  adequate  views  of  the  several  provisions  of  the  Consti- 

likiD. 

'  i  Instead  of  treating  the  Constitution  by  articles  and  see- 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  a  more  rational 
riiod  is  followed  by  describing  its  provisions  in  their  logi- 
i  orier,  grouping  them  under  appropriate  headings,  irre- 
Wire  of  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Constitu- 


'<^H. 


^^n: 


i  The  conditions  and  influences  which  gave  shape  and 
to  the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  de- 
Aed,  and  by  comparisons  and  illustrations  clearer  and 
ie  permanent  impressions  of  the  scope  and  intent  of  the 
Mtitution  are  thus  secured. 

t  The  subject-matter  naturally  arranges  itself  under  three 
ttrd  heads: 


oui,  u  some  one  siiouid  call  in  question,  i  i 
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exist,— the  whole  work  itself,  what  shall  we  . , 
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^^  4  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

(1)  Government  and  its  various  forms,  the  reasons  why  on 
own  form  of  government  is  best,  and  the  duties  and  respoi 
sibilities  of  citizenship. 

(2)  The  government  of  the  colonies,  their  dependence  o 
Great  Britain  and  their  independence  of  each  other,  the  n( 
cessity  of  a  union  for  defence  in  the  wars  with  the  Indian 
and  in  the  Kevolutionary  War,  the  distinctive  features  ani 
defects  of  the  Confederation,  the  causes  that  compelled  th 
States  to  seek  a  firmer  union,  the  difficulties  and  perplexitie 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  final  adoption  o 
the  Constitution  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  f  orbeai 
ance. 

(3)  The  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  th 
powers  and  limitations  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  rela 

Oi  tion  of  the  national  authority  to  the  State  governments,  th< 

organization  and  mode  of  procedure  of  Congress,  the  checfa 

and  balances  of  the  Federal  system,  and  the  rights  and  privi 

^  leges  of  citizens  as  embodied  in  the  Constitutional  amend 

raents. 


\  The  work  contains  two  hundred  and  seventy  12mo  pages, 

I  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sold  for  72  cents.    In- 

]  trotluction  price,  60  cents.     Copies  for  examination  will  be 

I  st^nt  to  teachers  and  school-officers  on  receipt  of  the  introj 

I  diiction  price.                                                                             | 

HARPER  &   BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 

(  W.  L  BUTTON,  W.  H.  BARNETT,  A.  C.  STOCKIN, 
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THE  TEACHER'S  WORK. 

Two  things  are  especially  helpful  to  a  teacher,  a  clear  view  of  what 
his  work  is  for,  and  a  good  method  of  working.  Aimless  exertion  may 
be  exercise  but  it  is  not  work;  and  the  way  we  do  a  thing  is  often  a 
good  way  not  to  do  it.  But  how  many  of  us,  common  teachers,  have 
ever  examined  into  the  reason  of  our  work  ? 

He  who  first  wrote  **Dear  Friend*'  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter,  and 
"Yours  truly"  at  the  close,  meant  those  things,  perhaps;  after  that 
they  became  the  '* proper  form"  only,  and  we  use  them  in  conformity 
to  custom  or  *  *  established  usage. ' '  Now,  if  it  should  be  said  that  we 
follow  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  in  much  the  same  way,  this  would 
probably  not  be  seriously  denied.  Why  should  this  be  an  exception  ? 
Have  not  all  men  everywhere  given  a  sort  of  instinctive  credence  to  all 
accumulations  of  the  past  ?  Beside,  few  of  us  are  able  to  think  to  the 
bottom,  either  in  religion,  politics  or  pedagogy;  so  we  have  no  funda- 
mental ideas  upon  which  to  build  independent  practice.  We  get  our 
opinions  as  we  get  the  cut  of  our  garments,  or  the  mumps.  If  this 
were  a  Mohammedan  country  and  we  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Mo- 
hammedans, every  one  of  us  would  fall  toward  Mecca  at  the  call  to 
prayer. 

But,  if  some  one  should  call  in  question,  not  only  the  course  of  study, 
whose  prescription  we  have  agreed  to  fill,  but  the  right  of  any  course  to 
exist, — the  whole  work  itself,  what  shall  we  say  in  defense?  The  doc- 
tor would  justify  his  work  on  the  broad  ground  of  promoting  happiness; 
the  man  who  makes  spectacles  likewise.     We  dare  not  deny  their  claims, 
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for  we  may  get  the  toothache,  or  become  nearsighted  from  much  poring^ 
upon  books.  But  where  shall  we,  school  teachers,  base  our  work  ? 
Shall  we,  too,  put  it  upon  the  happiness  basis?     Let  us  try. 

Educated  people  are  happier  than  others,  and  so  the  more  you  edu- 
cate a  man  the  happier  he  becomes.  He  lives  more, — sees  more,  hears 
more,  feels  more.  The  simple  and  unlearned  are  the  sad  people.  Un- 
satisfied and  restless,  they  grope  about  for  something  new  and  better. 
Faith,  hope  and  contentment  are  not  theirs,  nor  the  delights  of  science 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  Neither  know  they  the  health 
which  comes  from  right,  scientific  living.  The  scientist  sees  in  every- 
thing either  Matter  or  Force,  delights  in  analyzing  all  things  and  detect- 
ing the  laws  of  their  being  and  the  reason  of  them  in  the  mighty  fabric. 
May  we  not  express  it  as  dogmatically  as  the  doctor,  that  we  promote 
happiness  ?  Will  any  one  doubt  ?  and  did  we  not  even  make  the  doc- 
tor?    Let  us  see. 

Ever  since  our  first  parents  plucked  and  ate  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  and  became  gods  in  knowing  good  and  evil,  men  have 
doubted  this  pedagogical  dogma.  These  doubts  and  fears  have  formulated 
themselves  into  the  adage:  Ignorance  is  bliss.  The  old  Hebrew 
preacher,  who  "gave  his  heart  to  know  wisdom,*'  exclaims  at  the  sun- 
set of  life,  **In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief;  and  he  who  increaseth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.*'  What  the  old  seer  said  has  been  said 
often  by  philosopher  and  poet  at  the  close  of  busy  day.  Almost  everybody 
sings  of  the  happiness  of  the  ignorant  period  of  his  life. 

The  learned  live  more  than  the  simple,  common  folks?  Possibly. 
But  to  live  is  to  suffer  and  enjoy,  and  to  live  much  is  to  suffer  much  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  much, —  numerator  and  denominator  multiplied  by  the 
same  number.  Make  a  man's  nature  more  mild  and  tender  and  he  will 
feel  more  sharply  the  sneers  of  the  world;  if  he  loves  much,  he  will 
weep  much  at  the  loss  of  his  loved  ones,  and  if  his  sight  be  clear,  he 
will  see  evil  as  well  as  good.  The  same  tree  has  fruit  of  good  and  of 
evil.  Much  supply  means  much  want,  and  the  less  we  have  the  less  we 
lose.  Would  a  Hottentot  lady  sit  down  and  cry  because  she  has  not  a 
new  bonnet  or  an  opera  glass  ? 

The  learned  enjoy  more?  Hardly.  True,  the  simple,  unlearned 
man  does  not  analyze  much,  but  he,  too,  sees  and  hears  and  feels.  He 
sees  the  great  out-doors,  and  Nature  in  her  large  strokes  of  beauty  and 
power.     Through  all,  he  feels  the  pulse-beats  of  the  great  God  who 
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bent  the  blue  over  the  earth  and  sprinkled  it  with  '* star- dust/'  and  who 
sits  above  and  beyond  all,  casting  lightning  or  scattering  sunshine  upon 
the  earth.  But  he  can  not  analyze.  How  can  he  enjoy  the  beautiful 
dome  without  analyzing  the  spectrum, — rays  of  long  wave-lengths 
and  of  short,  absorbed  and  transmitted  rays  ?  Which  does  he  get  ? 
How  can  he  feel  the  thrill  of  **  Annie  Laurie*'  or  the  soothing  wail  of 
**  Sweet  Home"  who  knows  nothing  of  timbre  or  even  sharps  and  flats  ? 
Not  so  with  the  scientist.  Where  the  untutored  man  sees  nothing,  he 
sees  adhesion  and  cohesion  pulling  upon  molecules  and  atoms.  Where 
the  one  sees  the  crags  and  peaks  of  his  own  native  land,  the  other  sees 
old  Huronian  or  Laurentian  thrusting  his  naked  elbow  through  layers 
of  dried  mud.  One  sees  a  great  God  holding  his  hand  over  sky  and 
land  and  sea,  having  in  his  keeping  the  lightning  and  the  wind,  fate, 
future  and  his  beloved  dead;  the  other  sees  effect,  of  Force  upon  Matter. 
One  is  reverent,  the  other  eager  and  curious ;  one  submits  to  the  inexor- 
able, while  the  other  in  painful  anxiety  plays  tag  with  the  elements,  de- 
claring that  they  too  are  subject  to  law.  The  simple  man  does  see 
beauty,  and  too  much  analysis  destroys  it.  Do  not  tell  me  that  the 
dimple  in  the  cheek  of  a  child  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  tooth.  I 
don't  wish  to  know  it! 

But  the  unlearned  does  not  enjoy  the  health  which  scientific  living  in- 
sures, nor  can  he  heal  himself  and  others.  True,  he  can  not  make  a 
set  of  false  teeth,  but  he  can  bite  off  the  doctor's  forceps  with  his  na- 
tural ones.  He  has  no  need  of  glasses,  because  he  can  see,  and  a  wig 
he  can  not  use.  Our  civilization  creates  wants  that  it  may  supply  them; 
sicknesses  thai  it  may  cure.  First  the  toothache  then  the  dentist;  near- 
sightedness first  then  the  spectacle- maker. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  criticisms?  Shall  we  abandon  the  happi- 
ness claim,  and  admit  that  ''the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing  nor  the 
ear  filled  with  hearing  ?  "  Or,  shall  we  deny  the  multiplication,  and 
assert  instead  that  education  adds  to  numerator  and  denominator  the 
same  number  and  so  increases  the  value  of  life?     Let  us  try  another. 

If  we  only  knew  what  life  is  for,  we  could  better  say  what  our  work 
is  for.  " Teach  them  what  men  and  women  should  know"  is  almost 
useless  direction  when  we  don' t  know  what  men  and  women  should  be. 
Who  has  commission  enough  to  tell  us?  What  is  '*our  destined  end 
and  way?"  and  we  will  refer  our  work  to  it.  But  perhaps  we  may 
never  know.     A  prominent  educator  in  this  state  said  a  short  time  ago 
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that  ** discontent*'  was  desirable.  Perhaps,  it  is  everybody's  business 
to  be  dissatisfied,  and  ours  to  promote  this  condition.  On  this  basis, 
then,  let  us  lay  our  work  and  at  least  the  boys  will  admit  our  success  ; 
for  they  must  regard  it  as  a  horse  would  regard  the  manufacture  of 
whips. 

"  But,**  it  may  be  said,  "although  dissatisfaction  may  be  desirable  as 
the  measels  in  bringing  a  wild  boy  to  sobriety  and  good  resolves,  are 
there  not  other  things  more  desirable, — activity,  progress,  enjoyment 
and  many  more?'*  Yes;  there  are  many  things  desirable,  but  as  these 
things  should  all  be  together  in  right  degree  and  proportion,  and  as  we 
can  see  so  little  a  spot  at  a  time,  we  can  do  no  better  than  blow  and 
trust  to  the  bubble  to  assume  right  shape  according  to  its  nature  and 
surroundings.  So  was  the  tree  slowly  urged  out  of  the  ground,  assum- 
ing the  best  shape  it  could;  but  the  kind  was  determined  in  the  germ. 

Activity  is  desirable,  but  behind  it  is  dissatisfaction.  It  prompts  the 
flow  of  water,  the  sweep  of  air  and  the  quiver  of  the  solid  earth.  It 
exerts  pressure  upon  every  inch  in  every  direction.  It  is  during  that 
portion  of  the  twenty- four  hours  in  which  a  man  seeks  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  he  is  useful  or  hurtful.  A  sleeping  man  is  only  an  automatic 
breathing  machine.  He  does  not  live;  he  only  is;  and  is  nothing. 
Dissatisfaction  is  life.  If  there  were  no  hunger  to  satisfy,  there  would 
be  no  agriculture;  but  for  dissatisfac  ion  with  the  weather  and  with  pro- 
cesses, no  manufacture.  If  there  were  no  truth  to  seek,  no  love  to  make, 
no  craving  for  beauty  to  satisfy,  and  no  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, there  would  be  no  literature,  no  fine  arts,  no  philosophy,  no 
religion.     The  silence  of  death  would  cover  the  earth. 

All  progress  comes  from  dissatisfaction.  If  people  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  wooden  dibble  and  the  hand  sickle,  we  should  not  have  had 
the  seeder  and  the  binder.  The  steam  engine  whose  "  neck  is  clothed 
with  thunder"  is  the  product  of  dissatisfaction  in  man.  A  live  man  is 
a  dissatisfied  man,  trying  to  satisfy  himself. 

But  not  only  to  these  forms  of  activity  is  dissatisfaction  necessary;  it 
is  also  needed  for  enjoyment  and  contentment,  (which  must  also  have 
some  activity  else  the  greatest  contentment  were  not  to  exist).  Who 
would  know  of  light  if  there  were  no  darkness  ?  We  know  the  right 
hand  by  the  left.  We  enjoy  a  good  fire  by  means  of  cold  weather,  and 
darkness  helps  the  light  to  light.  Will  a  farmer  be  thankful  because 
the  bowlders  in  his  field  have  no  roots?     Therefore,  whatever  opinion 
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the  pot  may  have  of  the  potter  and  his  design, — whether  it  be  active 
or  contentment — dissatisfaction  gives  impulse  to  one  and  makes  the 
other  possible. 

But,  admit  the  usefulness  of  this  condition  as  an  element  in  growth, 
the  question  of  our  usefulness  still  remains.  What  can  we  do?  Can 
we  "make  straight  what  God  hath  made  crooked  ?  '*  Only  yesterday 
we  heard  a  man  say  that  a  wire  fence  is  a  necessary  evil.  Are  we  also 
that?  How  shall  we  account  for  the  Lincolns  and  the  Johnsons  ?  Did 
they  escape  us,  or  did  they  become  dissatisfied  by  us  at  longer  range? 
Otherwise,  why  not  let  every  man  learn  to  read  from  his  wife,  and  so 
become  President  ? 

**  When  the  proper  material  is  brought  to  the  growing  part,  growth 
takes  place,"  says  Prof.  Gray  of  plants.  We  may  bring  ** material' ' 
to  the  "growing  part  '*  if  we  know  its  cravings;  and  this  is  much.  But 
how  can  we  bring  about  growth  in  the  part  ?  Bringing  *  *  proper  ma- 
terial" may  irritate  to  growth  if  the  sleep  be  not  too  deep.  In  early 
colonial  times  the  good  people  of  New  England  who  *  *  feared  God  and 
kept  their  power  dry,"  had  a  church  officer  whose  business  it  was  to 
"  keep  children  quiet  and  the  old  folks  awake.  He  was  provided  with 
a  staiT  of  office  having  a  knob  at  one  end  and  a  feather  brush  at  the 
other.  With  the  knob  he  knocked  the  heads  of  the  men  who  slept, 
and  with  the  brush  he  tickled  the  noses  of  the  sleeping  women.'*  If 
we  can  waken  and  excite  to  growth,  we  do  well,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  to  teachers  that  it  takes  tact  and  skill  to  use  the  right  end  of  the 
staff. 

We  intended  to  say  something  about  methods,  but  must  let  that  go. 
There  are,  **  best  ways,"  but  they  are  often  dead  men's  clothes,  or  the 
tools  of  the  masters.  There  is  something  strange  about  methods. 
There  seems  to  be  great  difference  of  advantage  in  them,  and  yet  people 
have  learned  to  read  well  without  any  perceptible  method.  Perhaps, 
there  is  such  an  abundance  in  a  civilized  community  that  everybody 
happens  to  get  all  he  can  hold;  it  rains  on  roofs,  on  roads,  on  rivers  and 
on  the  great  sea.  The  Lincolns  and  Johnsons  outside  of  school  get 
showers.  The  air  is  full  of  objects,  subjects,  and  mixtures  of  method. 
Yet,  a  good  method,  the  result  of  my  thinking  and  experience,  is  always 
of  value. 

Our  work  is,   perhaps,  appreciated  as  it  should  be;  yet  there  are 
many  cutting  remarks  and  pictures.     They  may  be  justifiable.     Why 
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should  not  we  become  small  and  bigoted  who  deal  in  capital  letters, 
terminal  marks,  hyphens  and  apostrophes?  Maybe  we  are  '*  guide- 
boards  that  ^o  not  the  way  themselves, ' '  but  it  is  the  business  of  a 
guideboard  to  stand  and  point  —  some  of  us  change  standpoint  often 
enough.  Then,  too,  people  instinctively  undervalue  the  acquired  power 
which  we  seek  to  impart.  A  boy  will  admit  that  he  was  thrown  because 
the  other  boy  had  been  more  diligent  in  practice,  but  because  of  su- 
perior native  power — never.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say:  **  I  am 
not  prepared  to  talk  on  this  question,  as  I  never  thought  of  it  before  I 
was  called  on?"  A  clear-headed  institute  conductor  used  to  say  that 
he  had  known  teachers  purposely  to  remember  wrong  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  a  lesson,  because  they  wished  to  be  considered  able  by 
means  of  wild  natural  grip,  to  act  on  short  notice,  without  preparation. 
If  our  work  is  to  suggest,  to  awaken,  then  is  it  efreat.  And  from  this 
quickening  will  follow  power,  knowledge,  skill, — these  three.  But  we 
have  need  to  pray  the  prayer  of  the  old  king :    * '  Lord,   give  us  great 

thoughts! '* 

Alexander  CorstoeL 

Whitewater,  Wis. 
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There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  well  established  consensus  of 
opinion  either  as  to  the  results  which  a  teacher  ought  to  secure  in  his 
pupils  from  the  use  of  the  public  school  library,  or  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  procedure  to  secure  desired  results.  Evidently,  however,  large 
demands  will  be  made  upon  the  effort  and  skill  of  the  teacher.  In  a 
recent  report  the  Superintendent  of  Boston  schools  urges  that  instruc- 
tion be  given  in  the  schools  as  to  the  best  methods  of  reading  good 
books,  and  he  adds:  "How  to  read  a  book — an  entire  book  —  is  an 
acquisition  made  by  few,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  systematically 
taught  in  the  public  schools."  Cha*s  Francis  Adams  in  speaking  of  the 
city  library  of  Boston  says,  *'  We  (the  library  officials)  can  not  know 
enough  of  the  individual  scholars  to  give  them  that  which  they  person- 
ally need,  and  which  only  they  will  take;  you  can  not  feed  them  until 
you  know  what  they  like,  and  that  we,  in  dealing  with  the  mass,  can  not 
get  at.  You  teachers,  however,  can  get  at  it  if  you  only  choose  to  do 
so.*'     Plainly  manifesting  a  similar  view,  Mr.  Baldwin  in  his  Book  Lover 
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says.  "  No  teacher  who  is  not  himself  a  knower  of  books  and  a  reader, 
should  presume  to  regulate  and  direct  the  reading  of  others.'*  Evi- 
dently these  gentlemen  expect  the  teacher  to  direct  the  reading  of  pupils 
in  detail  as  to  both  matter  and  method.  They  would  not  with  Ruskin 
**  turn  a  girl  loose  in  a  library  on  a  rainy  day  and  leave  her  to  care  for 
herself."  And,  indeed,  the  idea  that  we  have  but  to  lay  before  children 
good  books  and  leave  nature  to  do  the  rest,  is  open  to  serious  objection. 
It  is  true  that  children  early  manifest  individual  tastes  in  respect  to  read- 
ing, and  that  these  tastes  can  not  be  safely  ignored.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that,  because  they  are  left  unaided,  children  will  the  more  safely 
and  surely  discover  the  material  best  suited  for  nourishing  these  tastes 
to  a  healthful  growth  or  use  that  material  in  the  wisest  way.  In  all  his 
other  work  we  find  that  the  pupil  profits  by  judicious  guidance,  and  no 
valid  reason  can  be  found  for  neglecting  it  in  respect  to  his  reading. 
Especially  will  help  be  needed  by  those  whose  minds  have  been  depraved 
by  **  pen-poison,"  aptly  so  called,  and  whose  tastes  have  been  perverted 
by  the  stuff  called  harmless  literature.  Certainly  a  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  teacher  in  this  matter  —  a  responsibility  which  is  all  the  greater 
because,  as  yet,  he  finds  so  little  outside  of  his  own  experience  to  help 
him  in  meeting  it. 

High  literary  attainments  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  no  doubt 
contribute  to  the  effective  doing  of  this  work;  but  no  earnest  teacher 
need  he  discouraged  because  he  lacks  such  attainments.  If  he  has  but 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  higher  realm  of  pleasure  in  books, 
and  has  himseif  come  to  hunger  for  good  reading,  he  will  ^\^  to  his 
pupils  a  companionship  stimulating,  helpful  and  productive  of  good, 
though  he  and  they  together  may  sometimes  fall  into  errors  from  which 
greater  knowledge  on  his  part  would  have  saved  them. 

And  now  let  us  notice  more  specifically  some  of  the  things  toward 
which  the  judicious  teacher  will  direct  effort  in  the  use  of  his  library. 
With  every  pupil  the  first  need  is  that  he  be  led  to  find  something  to 
read  which  he  will  read  with  pleasure.  That  "something*'  may  be 
merely  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  his  Wonderful  Lamp;  but  whatever  it 
be,  provided  only  that  it  be  wholesome  in  character,  it  is  good  for  that 
pupil  simply  because  he  finds  pleasure  in  it.  And  from  this  beginning, 
if  the  steps  of  his  progress  are  rightly  chosen,  he  may  advance  with 
continually  increasing  delight  until,  with  Richard  de  Bury,  he  finds  in 
the  noblest  books,  *'the  four-streamed  river  of  Paradise."     But  some 
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one  asks,  '  *  Do  you  then  advocate  mere  reading  for  pleasure? ' '  Certainly 
not  What  is  here  advocated  is  first  the  finding  of  pleasure  in  reading, 
and  then  the  cultivating  of  the  power  to  read  with  pleasure  what  one 
ought  to  read. 

From  the  beginning  the  child  should  be  taught  to  be  perfectly  honest 
in  his  literary  likes  and  dislikes.  If,  for  example,  he  cares  for  nothing 
but  stories  when  he  should  have  advanced  to  the  pleasurable  reading  of 
history  and  poetry,  let  him  say  so.  It  will  at  least  save  him  from  falling 
into  the  prevalent  and  disgraceful  pretense  to  literary  taste.  And  be- 
sides the  acknowledgment  of  inferior  taste  will  probably  carry  with  it 
a  desire  for  improvement  and  open  the  way  for  elevating  his  present 
standard.  While  he  does  not  now  appreciate  the  choicest  literary  works, 
and  while  he  freely  admits  that  he  feels  no  interest  in  them,  lead  him  to 
hope  and  to  expect  to  learn  to  like  them.  Help  him  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  definite  process  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  this  result.  Let 
him  choose  for  his  reading  books  that  are  somewhat  above  the  plane  of 
his  present  mental  acquirements.  Each  one  of  these,  as  it  is  mastered, 
will  strengthen  mental  fibre  in  him,  and  prepare  him  for  another  advance. 
This  process  of  "  reading  upward  '*  will  bring  its  own  reward  in  consci- 
ous growth,  and  in  time  will  bring  within  the  circle  of  his  grasp  the 
richest  and  best  that  literature  has  to  offer  him. 

The  reading  which  we  ask  children  to  do  must  be  carefully  adapted 
to  the  progressive  development  of  their  minds.  In  Baldwin's  little  work 
before  mentioned  is  found  a  suggestive  outline  of  reading  for  a  child 
which  clearly  illustrates  this  thought.  I  quote  it  with  some  omissions. 
"  Very  early  in  child -life  comes  the  period  of  a  belief  in  fairies,  and  the 
reading  of  fairy  stories  is  to  children  a  very  proper,  nay,  a  very  necess- 
ary thing.  As  your  little  reader  advances  in  knowledge  and  reading 
ability,  he  should  be  treated  to  stronger  food ;  as  for  example,  * '  Grimm's 
Household  Stories,*'  the  "Wonder  Stories"  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, Kingsley's  **  Water  Babies,"  and**  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land." And  while  he  lingers  in  the  great  world  of  poetic  fancy  and 
child  wonder,  let  him  revel  for  a  while  in  those  enchanting  idyls  and 
myths  which  delighted  mankind  when  the  race  was  young.  Then  by 
natural  transition  you  advance  into  the  border-land  which  lies  between 
the  world  of  pure  fancy  and  the  domain  of  soberhued  reality.  You  in- 
troduce your  reader  to  some  wholesome  adaptations  of  Mediaeval 
Romances,  such  as  the  "  Boy's  King  Arthur"  and  Bulfinch's  **  Age  of 
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Chivalry."  Next  let  him  read  such  books  as  *'  Ivanhoe,*'  and  Howard 
Pyle's  "  Story  of  Robin  Hood.*'  He  will  now  demand  some  authentic 
knowledge  of  Richard  the  Lion- Hearted  and  of  the  other  historical 
characters  of  whom  he  has  read.  Lose  not  the  opportunity,  but  pass 
over  with  your  pupil  into  the  promised  land  of  truth  and  history. 

It  will  often  be  necessary  to  restrain  a  tendency  to  flit  from  book  to 
book,  without  gaining  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  any. 
It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  a  few  good  books  read  again  and 
again,  and  absorbed  into  one's  being  in  language,  thought  and  spirit, 
will  benefit  one  more  than  hundreds  skimmed  through  and  forgotten. 
With  Ruskin  let  us  teach  that,  *'  No  book  is  worth  anything  which  is 
not  worth  much;  nor  is  it  serviceable  until  it  has  been  read  and  re-read, 
and  loved  and  loved  again."  It  is  such  reading  only  that  will  open  to 
one  "the  life-giving  power  of  a  great  book,  that  makes  it  the  most  re- 
markable and  victorious  means  of  lifting  an  intelligence  to  the  greater 
and  truer  heights  of  thoughts  and  being." 

The  literary  taste  which  will  contribute  most  to  the  happiness  and 
usefulness  of  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  is  not  exclusively  aesthetic 
and  artistic.  It  is  full  of  human  sympathy.  It  delights  in  purity,  sin- 
cerity and  simple  beauty.  Such  a  taste  will  not  always  respect  the 
judgment  of  the  critics;  and,  for  example,  may  even  venture  to  prefer 
Whittier  to  Byron  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  Wilhelm  Meister. 
To  aid  them  in  forming  such  tastes  is  not  the  least  valuable  service 
which  we  may  render  to  the  pupils  under  our  care. 

In  the  beginning  children  read  as  they  play,  merely  because  they  find 
pleasure  in  the  act.  But  as  the  play  must  give  place  to  purposeful  work, 
so  the  reading  must  take  on  definiteness  of  aim.  And  in  nothing  will 
the  young  reader  more  need  assistance  than  in  forming  the  habit  of 
holding  before  himself  a  fixed  end  toward  which  he  systematically  and 
methodically  directs  his  reading. 

The  use  of  the  library  for  purposes  of  reference  in  the  investigation 
of  difTerent  subjects  is  closely  related  to  the  ordinary  study  and  recita- 
tion work  of  the  school,  of  which  indeed  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  an  essential  part.  The  ability  to  use  a  library — to  get  from  it 
prompdy  and  exactly  what  is  needed  under  any  given  circumstances, 
IS  of  the  highest  practical  value  in  many  vocations  in  life;  and  besides 
cultivating  skill  in  this  direction,  the  work  of  collating  facts  and  judg- 
ing of  their  bearing,  of  collecting  and  comparing  opinions  and  testimon- 
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ies  and  of  determining  their  relative  value,  affords  invaluable  mental 
training. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  points  toward  which  effort  should  be 
directed  in  the  use  of  a  library  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive;  rather 
is  it  designed  to  be  merely  suggestive.  Any  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  however,  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  need,  on  the  teachers' 
part,  of  systematic  knowledge  respecting  what  his  pupils  have  read  and 
are  reading.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  special  record  of  this  work 
will  be  found  profitable.  Early  in  the  course -list  the  pupils  of  each 
class  in  a  suitable  blank  book.  Each  month  enter  opposite  each  name 
the  pupiPs  reading  for  the  month.  Keep  well  in  mind  with  the  class 
what  pupils  of  their  grade  ought  to  read;  and  arouse  in  them  an  ambi- 
tion to  record  a  creditable  amount  of  standard  reading.  Pass  this  re- 
cord on  from  grade  to  grade  as  the  class  advances,  continuing  the  en- 
tries as  before.  Such  a  record  would  seem  likely  to  prove  valuable 
both  as  a  stimulus  to  pupils  and  as  a  basis  of  judgment  for  the  teacher 

in  directing  their  work. 

Dwighi  Kinney. 
Black  River  Falls. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  PARIS. 

One  of  the  main  entrances  to  the  exposition  was  that  nearly  opposite 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  As  you  passed  through  the  gate  one  of  the 
first  buildings  to  attract  attention  was  a  modest  looking,  two-storied 
brick  structure  with  a  red  tile  roof  A  single  word  was  chiseled  over 
the  door,  viz.,  Ecole.  The  building  was  a  model  school  building  filled 
with  model  school  apparatus.  The  entrance  was  on  the  left  hand  cor- 
ner.    Passing  through  the  door  you  entered  a  hall  which  led  straight 


a.  Teacher's  desk. 

b.  Bntranoe  from  hall  to  school  room 

c.  Entrance  from  street. 

d.  Entrance  to  porch  and  Jardin  d*  Ecole. 

e.  Porch. 


through  the  building  to  the  Jardin  d*  Ecole  behind.  This  garden,  or 
play  ground,  was  a  large  enclosure,  well  graveled.  It  contained  an 
abundance  of  physical  apparatus,  such  as  trapezes,   parallel  bars,   lad- 
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deiSy  etc.  A  long  porch  extended  from  the  back  door  out  into  the  play 
ground,  and  this  porch  contained  sets  of  dumb  bells,  indian  clubs, 
wands,  etc.  It  served  as  a  gymnasium,  as  a  play  ground  in  stormy 
weather.  It  also  contained  numerous  charts  illustrative  of  zoology^ 
geology,  chemistry,  and  also  chemical  apparatus,  and  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  laboratory.  It  was  a  very  useful  porch.  In  des- 
cribing apparatus,  charts,  books,  etc. ,  I  may  have  occasion  to  mention 
those  noticed  in  other  departments  besides  the  model  school.  On  the 
hall  way  was  hung  a  series  of  charts  on  geology.  The  cuts  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  wonderfully  lifelike  way.  You  would  expect  that  of  the 
French,  for  their  mechanical  work  is  almost  perfect.  One  chart  showed 
a  glacier,  smaller  cuts,  in  the  corners,  exhibiting  the  mechanical  effects 
of  glacial  action.  Another  represented  Fingal's  cave,  and  smaller  cuts 
showed  various  forms  of  igneous  action,  still  another  pictured  an  Icthy- 
osauros,  and  so  on.  Another  series  illustrated  zoology,  showing,  for 
instance,  the  skeleton  of  a  fish,  its  different  organs,  and  describing  how  to 
proceed  in  dissecting  it.  One  of  these  showed  by  nine  cuts  the  different 
stages  in  the  development  of  an  egg. 

In  botany  there  were  charts  of  useful  plants,  and  of  noxious  plants 
the  pupils  being  expected  to  name  the  good  qualities  in  the  one  case, 
the  evil  in  the  other.  One  set  represented  the  edible  mushrooms  and 
side  by  side  the  poisonous  varieties.  There  were  also  paper  models  of 
different  classes  of  plants;  as,  plants  furnishing  oil,  fibre,  tinctures,  etc. 
Side  by  side  with  each  of  these  were  dried  specimens  of  the  plant. 
There  were  pasteboard  models  of  a  locomotive,  a  marine  engine,  a 
stationary  engine.  These  models  were  furnished  with  movable  parts 
so  that  the  action  of  the  piston  and  eccentrics  was  clearly  seen. 

As  you  enter  the  school  room  the  desks  attract  attention.  These 
desks  do  not  compare  with  those  of  American  manufacture  in  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  finish,  but  they  excel  in  utility.  They  are  provided  with 
foot  rests  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  the  seat  also  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  thus  furnishing  seats  adapted  to  the  varying  heights 
of  pupils.  This  idea  might  well  be  adopted  by  American  manufactur- 
ers. Numerous  text- books  cover  the  desks.  These  are  not  unlike 
our  American  text-books  in  general  appearance,  but  their  contents 
have  but  one  purpose — to  make  known  France.  It  is  the  French 
Republic,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  I  picked  up  a  primary 
geography;  and  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  it  was  given  to  France  and 
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her  colonies.  It  was  precisely  so  with  geographies  of  higher  grade, 
only  maps  were  used  to  a  greater  extent.  For  instance:  there  was  a 
topographical  map  of  France,  a  few  pages  on  a  hydrographic  map, 
then  a  political  map,  then  a  historic  map,  next  an  industrial  map,  and 
so  on.  The  histories  glorified  France,  the  arithmetics  used  examples 
especially  pertaining  to  the  industries  of  the  country.  These  expres- 
sions, litres  of  wine,  bottles  of  oil,  grammes  of  silk,  are  repeatedly 
found  on  the  pages  of  the  arithmetics. 

A  prominent  object  in  the  room  was  a  globe  covered  with  liquid  slat- 
ing. The  outlines  of  the  continents  were  dimly  traced  in  red,  but  the 
tracing  of  rivers  and  mountains,  the  location  of  cities,  etc. ,  were  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  pupil  with  crayon,  which  could  then  be  erased,  leaving 
the  globe  ready  for  the  next  pupil.  On  the  walls  were  charts  and  maps 
in  endless  variety.  There  were  iron  ore  charts.  The  different  kinds 
of  ore  were  fastened  on  the  chart;  accompanying  these  were  cuts  illus- 
trating how  iron  is  mined;  how  smelted;  how  rolled;  how  changed  into 
steel.  Similarly  there  were  charts  of  petroleum  with  bottles  filled  with 
oil  in  different  stages  of  refinement,  bottles  containing  the  different  pro- 
ducts now  obtained  from  petroleum,  also  specimens  of  the  rock  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  On  different  sides  of  the  room  were  hung  charts 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  paper,  linen,  wool,  earthenware.  There 
were  also  industrial  charts.  These  were  twelve  in  number,  and  any 
teacher  could  construct  similar  ones  representing  the  industries  of  our 
own  country.  These  charts  were  all  of  the  same  size,  4  or  5  inches  wide 
and  2  ft.  long.  The  first  chart  was  headed  Vigne  —  Wine.  At  the  top 
was  a  picture  of  a  cluster  of  grapes;  below  it  was  a  short  description  of 
the  vine;  below  that  a  bottle  filled  with  wine,  and  under  it  a  single  line, 
which  translated,  would  read  ** juice  of  the  grape  fermented;"  under 
this  was  a  single  bottle  containing  cream  of  tartar,  with  a  short  explana- 
tion slating  how  it  is  formed.  Next  was  the  hop,  treated  just  as  the 
vine  had  been,  as  regards  description.  The  bottles  contained  yeast  and 
beer.  Next  was  the  apple.  There  were  two  bottles  on  this  chart,  one 
containing  cider,  the  other  containing  pomace.  Chart  No.  4  was 
headed  Alcohol;  one  bottle  contained  this  liquor,  another  brandy,  still 
another  vinegar.  The  olive  came  next.  The  bottles  contained  speci- 
mens of  different  varieties  of  olives,  with  accompanying  descriptions; 
also  specimens  were  given  of  plants  from  which  an  oil  is  obtained  which 
is  fraudulently  sold  as  olive  oil.     A  brief  but  accurate  description  was 
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given  of  the  difference  between  the  genuine  and  spurious  oil.  Next 
was  milk.  At  the  head  of  the  chart  was  a  cut  representing  a  g  rl 
churning.  The  three  bottles  on  this  chart  contained  milk,  cheese,  butter. 
Then  came  clay;  a  specimen  of  clay  was  fastened  on;  also  specimens 
of  coarse  earthenware  and  small  tiles.  The  next  three  charts  contained 
specimens  of  kaolin,  feldspar,  silica,  and  samples  of  the  wares  obtained 
from  combinations  of  these  substances.  Glass  was  charted  by  bottles 
containing  sand,  soda,  potash,  lime,  wired  upon  the  surface;  also  speci- 
mens of  plate  glass,  flint  glass,  lead  glass.  The  last  chart  was  the  osier 
willow,  containing  specimens  of  the  wood  and  bark,  and  also  samples 
of  the  different  ways  in  which  baskets  are  woven. 

Beyond  this  set  of  charts  was  a  map  of  the  world,  in  which  each 
country  had  fastened  upon  it  a  small  socket,  in  which  was  placed  the 
flag  of  that  country.  This  plan  affords  an  enjoyable  and  easy  method 
for  learning  the  colonies  of  the  different  European  governments.  There 
were  cases  containing  the  noxious  insects  of  the  country.  There  were 
several  botanical  sets,  showing  the  life  history  of  a  plant,  for  instance. 
A  dried  specimen  of  the  buckwheat  plant  was  exhibited  as  it  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  and  at  the  end  of  every  subsequent  week 
until  the  seed  was  ripe. 

On  all  sides  was  an  endless  variety  of  kindergarten  work.     Clay 

modeling  was  especially  well  represented.     The  specimens  show  that 

pupils  are  allowed  to  mold  what  they  please,   for  there  was  a  great 

variety  of  forms,  such  as  birds,  nests,  hats,  caps,  dippers,  pans,  trays 

containing  salt  cellars,   castor,  sugar-bowl,   etc.     The  exhibit  of  the 

French  Manual  Training  Schools  was  the  feature  of  the  Educational 

Section.     Of  the  exhibit  of  American  Schools,  it  seemed  to  me  the 

Buf&lo,  N.  Y.,  exhibit  was  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory. 

Geo,  L,  Collie, 
Delavan,  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

EXHIBITS  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

I  often  asked  myself  if  there  was  anything  I  could  add  to  my  last  day 
exercises  to  make  them  more  beneficial  to  my  school  and  more  interesting 
to  the  community.  The  exhibit  of  school-work  at  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Chicago  in  1887  caused  me  to  try  something  on  a 
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small  scale,  in  the  same  line  in  my  school  in  connection  with  my  "last 
day'*  exercises;  and  it  is  my  experience  with  exhibits  of  school-work 
in  a  country  school  that  I  am  going  briefly  to  narrate. 

For  my  elementary  class  in  language,  I  collect  from  all  possible 
sources,  but  principally  from  children's  illustrated  papers,  a  suitable 
number  of  pictures  from  which  stories  can  be  written.  These,  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  term,  I  distribute  to  the  class  for  them  to  write 
stories  about.  After  the  stories  have  been  written,  I  carefully  correct 
them,  and,  if  necessary,  cut  them  down  so  that  no  one  with  its  picture 
will  fill  more  than  one  page  of  foolscap  paper.  I  then  paste  each  picture 
in  one  of  the  upper  corners  of  a  page  of  foolscap  paper,  around  which 
I  have  previously  ruled  marginal  red  lines,  and  have  the  pupils  copy 
their  corrected  stories  on  these  pages.  In  this  work  I  require  the  ut- 
most neatness  and  accuracy;  and  if  any  ol  it  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard,  it  has  to  be  done  over  again  until  it  does. 

The  corrected  work  of  the  more  advanced  classes  in  language  is  copied 
on  letter  or  sermon  paper.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  I  enclose  each 
pupil's  work  in  a  pretty  paper  cover  and  bring  it  together  with  ribbons. 

All  of  my  pupils  who  are  old  enough  to  do  so  are  required  to  write 
a  letter  and  address  its  envelope  for  the  exhibit. 

The  classes  in  geography  draw  maps  on  the  best  paper  they  can  ob- 
tain. Generally  this  is  nothing  better  than  Manilla,  but  even  on  this  a 
well-drawn  map  looks  well. 

By  this  course  of  procedure,  I  have  collected  at  the  close  of  the  term 
a  large  quantity  of  material  for  the  exhibit  which  I  arrange  so  that  it 
will  make  as  handsome  and  imposing  a  display  as  possible. 

Now  for  the  results:  On  the  part  of  the  pupils  there  has  been  better 
attendance,  increased  interest  in  school-work,  and  greater  ambition  to 
do  as  good  work  as  possible;  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  there  has  been 
a  larger  attendance  at  the  "  last  day  "  exercises,  a  more  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  what  the  school  was  accomplishing,  and  a 
greater  desire  to  sustain  a  good  school.  Of  these  facts  I  have  received 
many  proofs.  The  larger  boys  who  are  compelled  by  the  demands  of 
farm -work  to  leave  school  early  in  the  spring,  now  remain  in  school 
longer  than  heretofore;  and  when  they  finally  have  to  leave,  they  ask 
for  work  to  be  assigned  them  so  that  they  can  prepare  it  during  the 
evenings  at  home.  Knowing  that  their  work  is  to  be  examined  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  the  pupils  to  painstaking  eflfort.     After  the  exhibition^ 
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most  of  the  work  is  kept  with  the  family  lares  and  penales.  In  one 
family,  it  lies  conspicuously  on  the  parlor  centre- table;  in  another  it 
adorns  the  parlor  walls;  in  another  it  is  sacredly  kept  with  the  children's 
keepsakes.  One  little  girl  who  had  written  a  story  from  a  picture 
begged  me  for  a  duplicate  picture  as  she  wished  to  translate  her  story 
into  German,  and  send  it  to  her  mother  who  still  remains  in  Germany. 
Other  illustrations  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  my  exhibits  of  school- work 
could  be  added  but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient.  Perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  omit  that  they  have  also  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  me  high- 
er wages  and  a  more  secure  tenure  of  office — a  result  that  most  teachers 
will  consider  the  most  important  of  all. — A  Country  Sehool  Teacher  in 
Popular  Educator, 
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WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION— EXECUTIVE  SESSION. 

Senate  Chamber,  Madison,  Dec.  26,  1889. 

Convention  convened  at  8  p.  m.  President  Harvey  in  the  chair.  Prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McAtee. 

Paper:  Teachers  as  Eclectics,  Isabella  Lament,  Madison. 

The  teacher  of  to-day  may  reap  where  he  has  not  sown.  In  reaping  the  fruit 
of  experience  he  should  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  the  good.  Results 
depend  largely  on  the  proper  application  of  principles.  Pestalozzi  disregarded 
the  minutiae  of  application  of  right  principles  and  for  this  reason  frequently  fail- 
ed. His  enthusiasm  for  his  principles  made  him  indifierent  to  method.  Do  we 
not  to-day  sacrifice  matter  for  method  ?  The  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life,  yet  the  letter  is  necessary.  System  and  method  are  necessary  but  these 
things  are  dangerous  reduced  to  a  fine  art.  None  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
reading  are  wrong  but  all  are  incomplete  and  the  teacher  who  has  not  learned 
all  does  not  know  the  advantage  of  being  an  eclectic.  Know  what  you  wish  to 
teach  and  teach  it  in  your  own  way.  Be  yourself.  Lessons  copied  from  other 
teachers  will  be  lacking  in  life  touches.  Following  out  specified  work  in  speci- 
fied ways  is  a  grind  and  makes  machines  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  individu- 
ality of  the  teacher  is  the  potent  force.  What  a  man  is,  counts  far  more  than 
what  he  does.  Supervising  officers  should  not  limit  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher. 

Address:  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States.  Ex-State  Supt.  Edward 
Searing,  Mankato. 

The  history  of  normal  schools  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
a  striking  one  of  growth  in  numbers  and  popularity.  These  schools  have 
spread  over  the  entire  country.    Every  northern  state  has  from  one  to  twelve, 
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to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  south.  The  entire  number  of  public  normal 
schools  in  the  union  is  now  nearly  150.  These  have,  in  general,  large  and  well 
appointed  buildings,  liberal  appropriations  and  good-isized  faculties.  They  are 
also  overflowing  with  students.  Buildings  originally  erected  have  in  many 
cases  proved  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  throngs  of  pupils  seeking  admis- 
sion. In  Wisconsin  the  buildings  for  the  first  three  schools  organized  were  soon 
doubled  in  size  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  needs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  characteristics  of  normal  schools,  that  they  are 
popular  cannot  be  questioned.  Their  popularity,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to 
be  ephemeral.  Their  history  for  fifty  years  seems  to  prove  this.  Never  so  nu- 
merous before,  never  so  crowded  with  students,  never  before  obtaining  legisla- 
tive appropriations  so  readily,  never  before  co-equal  geographically  with  our 
whole  vast  territory,  they  must  surely,  at  the  end  of  a  half  a  century  of  trial  with 
such  results,  be  entitled  to  claim  enduring  elements  of  popular  favor — they 
must  surely  possess  elements  that  supply  a  popular  need. 

They  are  well  equipped  and  well  managed  schools  for  secondary  or  academic 
education.  Their  course  of  study  and  their  teachers  afford  unsurpassed  advan- 
tages for  reviewing  and  mastering  the  common  branches,  and  for  pursuing  liter- 
ary, mathematical  and  scientific  studies  substantially  up  to  the  beginning  of  a 
college  course. 

The  normal  schools  are  unlike  the  old  academies  (which  began  to  decline 
with  the  rise  of  the  normal  school),  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  They  receive  only  such  pupils  as  have  reached  a  certain  grade  of  attainments 
and  who  expect  to  be  teachers. 

2.  They  are  not  schools  preparatory  for  college  and  they  have  in  consequence 
fewer  young  men  of  superior  ability  and  promise  than  were  found  in  the  better 
class  of  academies. 

3.  As  in  this  country  teaching  has  fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of  women,  those 
preparing  for  the  work  are,  in  a  large  majority,  young  ladies,  and  they  are  in  con- 
sequence relatively  more  numerous  in  the  modem  normal  school  than  they  were  in 
the  academy  of  the  past. 

4.  The  normal  school  dififers  from  the  academy  in  having  a  large  element  of  a 
distinctively  professional  character,  super-added  to,  and  to  some  extent  interfused 
with,  the  academic  work  already  referred  to. 

5.  The  normal  school  being  known  as  a  training  school  for  teachers  and  being 
therefore  the  source  to  which  school  officers  naturally  look  for  aid  in  filling  vacan  - 
cies.  it  becomes  an  educational  bureau  for  the  supply  of  teachers. 

Normal  schools  were  unquestionably  established  for  the  improvement  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  thousands  of  teachers  of  country  schools  as  well  as  those 
of  cities  and  villages.  In  the  5,000  country  districts  the  wages  of  teachers  are 
so  low,  the  school  year  so  short,  the  tenure  so  uncertain  that  they  in  general  of- 
fer no  inducement  whatever  to  graduates  who  have  spent  three  or  four  years* 
hard  work  in  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession. 

In  conclusion  I  ask  for  the  department  of  the  public  school  system  which  is 
represented  in  this  paper  the  considerate  judgi!kient  due  to  the  peculiar  and 
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complex  conditions  which  surround  the  normal  school  problem  in  America,  and 
which  are  easily  misunderstood.  Those  representing  the  different  educational 
sections  of  the  state  system  have  a  common  interest  in  the  harmonious  up- 
building: of  the  whole.  Let  criticism  be  slow  and  kindly.  Let  the  recognition 
of  sincerity  and  earnestness  and  devotion,  given  to  substantially  common  ends, 
precede  the  recognition  of  possible  unwisdom  in  judgment  as  to  methods.  The 
fiiture  may  show  us  all  following  some  delusive  lines.  May  it  not  convict  us  of 
a  lack  of  the  outranking  virtue  of  charity. 

President  Harvey  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  committees: 

On  Enrollment — Wm.  J.  Desmond,  Geo.  W.  Reigle  and  Jno.  E.  Riordan. 

On  Resolutions— J.  T.  Flavin,  R.  H.  Halsay  and  E.  R.  Johnson. 

On  Honorary  Members— W.  H.  Beach.  H.  C.  Curtis  and  A.  F.  Rote. 

Adjournment. 

Friday^  Dec,  27, 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Harvey  at  9  a.  m.  Prayer  by  Asst. 
Supt.  W.  H.  Chandler. 

Report  of  Finance  Committee:  We,  the  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts of  the  retiring  treasurer,  W.  S.  Axtell,  would  report  that  we  have  care- 
folly  examined  the  same  and  find  them  correct.  W.  M.  Pond, 

C.  W.  Cabeen. 
Adopted. 

By  Albert  Salisbury. 

Resolved^  That  the  first  order  of  business  this  afternoon  be  the  consideration  of 
proper  action  regarding  the  National  Educational  Convention  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul 
and  the  reception  of  a  report  by  the  special  delegate  of  the  management. 

Adopted. 

Report  of  Committee  —  **  How  can  the  Organization  and  Work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  made  Effective  in  Promoting  Educational  Interest?" 

1.  That  committees  be  appointed  to  investigate  present  methods  of  dealing  with 
various  branches  of  learning  or  with  phases  of  school  management  in  our  best 
schools  and  report  thereon. 

2.  That  committees  be  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  general  man- 
agement of  some  of  our  educational  institutions. 

3.  That  more  care  be  exercised  in  selecting  persons  to  present  papers  to  the  As- 
sociation and  in  the  selection  of  topics. 

4.  That  the  president  obtain  the  points  which  each  speaker  intends  to  present  in 
his  paper  and  embody  these  in  a  circular  mailed  each  member. 

5.  That  the  advisory  committee  have  printed  and  distributed  as  widely  in  our 
state  as  possible  those  reports  and  papers  which  are  found  most  worthy  of  distribu- 
tion and  that  the  Association  endeavor  to  secure  an  appropriation  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  this  purpose. 

6.  That  the  constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
committee  at  each  session  to  arrange  with  the  president  the  chief  features  of  the 
program  of  the  next. 

7.  That  a  Reception  committee  be  appointed  at  each  session  to  assist  new  mem- 
bets  to  extend  their  acquaintance. 
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8.  That  one  evening  of  each  session  be  given  up  to  reunion  with  old  friends  and 
to  sociability.  L.  H.  Clark, 

Grace  Darling, 
J.  T.  Flavin, 
Committee. 

Discussion:  S.  Y.  Gillan,  W.  H.  Chandler,  G.  S.  Albee,  J.  Q.  Emery,  L.  H. 
Clark,  A.  Salisbury.  The  discussion  was  mainly  on  the  question  whether  pro- 
grams should  be  prepared  by  the  Advisory  or  the  Executive  committee. 

Paper:    Method.    Pres.  Duncan  McGregor. 

Success  in  teaching  depends  upon  at  least  three  things,  matter  method  and 
faith  in  the  potency  of  teaching.  Method  as  much  as  any  one  thing  determines 
success  in  school  work.  'A  method  of  study  makes  the  scholar  or  the  scatter 
brain.  Methods  of  instruction  produce  interested  intelligent  learners  or  reposi- 
tories for  "vocables.*' 

The  method  that  makes  the  pupil  do  most  for  himself  is  best.  Cramming, 
**  that  species  of  intellectual  feeding,  neither  preceded  by  appetite  nor  followed 
by  digestion  "  we  justly  condemn.  Method  ceases  to  be  good  when  it  is  stereo- 
typed. Ready  made  methods  are  like  ready  made  clothing,  they  fit  poorly. 
Methods  of  school  management  are  certainly  improved.  It  is  easier  to  *'  keep  " 
school  than  ever  before.  Teaching  can  never  be  easy  work  but  it  may  be 
pleasant.  Wordy  methods  are  to  be  avoided.  "  He  that  hath  knowledge  spar- 
eth  his  words."  The  motto  of  the  Port  Royalists  of  the  seventeenth  century  is 
to  be  commended — "Patience  and  Silence."  There  are  teachers  who  talk 
their  schools  into  torpidity  and  are  literally  killing  themselves  by  overtalking. 
Aim  to  make  a  short  question  elicit  a  long  answer.  The  Socratic  methods 
train  teacher  as  well  as  pupil  and  have  some  advantages  over  the  topical  meth- 
od. The  free  use  of  explanations  is  objectionable.  A  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who 
annotated  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  make  it  clearer,  learned  that  his  hired  man 
found  it  *'  a  vera  clear  except  the  notes. "  There  is  explanation  that  only  makes 
obscure.  Learning  to  know  things  is  largely  discovering  differences  and  iden- 
tifying likenesses,  and  method  should  cultivate  this  power.  With  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  method  and  skill  in  adapting  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil, 
results  will  not  be  commensurate  with  effort  without  the  vivifying  that  comes 
from  frequent  reviews.  Dr.  Arnold's  great  strength  was  his  power  to  vivify  his 
work  by  constant  review.  He  learned  each  lesson  anew  before  going  to  his 
class,  preferring  that  his  pupils  should  drink  "from  the  living  stream  rather 
than  from  the  stagnant  pool." 

Successful^class  teaching  comes  from  a  respect,  a  reverence  for  each  individ- 
ual in  the  class,  an  abiding  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  lifting  up  even  the  dullest 
and  most  incorrigible  pupil  into  a  manhood  and  womanhood  worthy  of  esteem. 
Such  faith  will  remove  at  least  some  of  the  mountains  that  overshadow  our  pro- 
fession. 

Report  of  Committee:  What  can  this  Association  do  to  Raise  the  Standard 
of  Professional  Ethics  Among  Teachers  ?    R.  B.  Dudgeon,  Chairman. 

A  code  of  ethics  among  teachers,  should  consist  of  duties  of  teachers  to  the 
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profession,  to  each  other,  to  the  board  of  education,  and  to  the  pupils,  to  the 
people.  The  report  specified  what  consisted  of  unprofessional  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a  teacher.    The  following  recommendations  were  made  by  the  committee: 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  special  committee  iwhose  duty  it  shall  be  to  formulate  a 
code  of  professional  ethics  for  this  Association,  and  to  present  the  same  for  consid- 
eration at  a  future  meeting. 

2.  The  adoption  of  such  a  code  by  this  Association,  which  code  shall  be  subscribed 
to  by  all  members,  and  for  the  observance  of  which  the  members  shall  be  held  ac- 
countable  to  the  Association. 

3.  The  amendment  of  our  by-laws  so  that  the  appointment  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee on  ethics  may  be  provided  for.  whose  duties  shall  be  clearly  defined  in  the  re- 
port of  the  special  committee  on  ethics. 

Report  adopted. 

Paper:  Desirability  and  Means  of  Elevating  the  Standard  of  Qualifications 
for  Common  School  Teachers.    Supt.  A.  J.  Smith,  Waukesha. 

After  contrasting  the  live  teacher  with  the  mere  school  keeper,  suggestions  were 
made  of  means  of  ridding  schools  of  "keepers"  and  raising  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers  of  common  schools.  The  term  of  office  of  county  superintend- 
ents should  be  extended  to  four  years  so  that  a  policy  of  dropping  teachers  of  in- 
ferior attainments  might  be  fearlessly  carried  to  completion.  The  legislature  should 
repeal  all  provision  for  limited  third  grade  certificates.  Such  certificates  should 
not  l)e  issued  under  any  circumstances.  Third  grade  certificates  should  be  limited 
to  two  years  after  which  time  holders  should  be  required  to  write  for  second  grade 
certificates.  The  qualifications  of  holders  of  certificates  should  be  uniform  through- 
out the  State,  and  legislation  is  the  surest,  safest  and  best  means  at  hand  for  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  qualifications  of  common  school  teachers. 

Discussion:  Prin.  J.  A.  Williams  objected  to  a  statement  made  in  a  former 
paper  that  nine  tenths  of  the  applicants  for  positions  as  principals  were  inter- 
lopers trying  to  get  the  incumbent  out.  G.  S.  Albee  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  requirements  for  certificates  were  constantly  being  raised  and  thought 
an  abolition  of  third  grade  certificates  unwise.  The  problem  was  how  to  stim- 
ulate the  holders  of  third  grade  certificates  to  go  up  higher.  Feeble  ideals, 
wrong  conceptions  of  professional  aims  must  be  corrected  in  holders  of  this 
lowest,  tentative  grade  of  certificate. 

Supt.  Jno.  Nagle  said  that  if  the  law  prohibited  the  issuance  of  limited  third 
grade  certificates,  county  superintendents  would  be  relieved  of  much  annoy- 
ance by  applicants  and  their  friends.  He  honored  the  holder  of  a  third  grade 
certificate  when  the  branches  required  were  thoroughly  learned.  Holders  of 
this  grade  are  often  among  the  best  teachers. 

Pres.  A.  Salisbury  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  algebra  is  the  principal 
branch  making  the  difference  between  the  second  and  third  grade  certificates. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  make  the  difiference  one  of  percentage? 

Supt  Chipman  said  that  the  examiner  had  it  in  his  power  to  depress  or  raise 
the  standard  so  as  to  let  in  or  keep  out  teachers.  It  is  of  little  value  to  the 
teacher  of  grammar  to  know  astronomy  and  it  is  unwise  to  too  strongly  direct 
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attention  of  common  school  teachers  to  branches  they  are  never  to  be  called 
upon  to  teach. 

Prin.  E.  R.  Johnson  said  that  the  summer  schools  established  by  teachers 
throughout  the  State  were  evidence  that  teachers  desired  more  professional 
training  such  as  institutes  furnish. 

Asst.  Supt.  W.  H.  Chandler  said  that  the  Association  should  commit  itself  re- 
garding the  legislative  remedies  desirable  for  the  evils  specified  in  Supt.  Smith's 
paper.  He  strongly  condemned  the  issuance  of  limited  third  grade  certificates. 
It  was  responsible  for  practices  that  had  demoralized  the  public  schools.  It  is 
time  for  the  legislature  to  wipe  out  the  provision.  The  department  of  educa- 
tion had  come  down  from  the  four  week  institute  to  the  two  day  institute  be- 
cause it  had  concluded  to  limit  institute  work  to  purely  professional  work  and 
leave  the  academic  work  where  it  belonged, — to  the  high  schools  and  normal 
schools  of  the  State.  These  summer  schools  that  are  springing  up  are  no  doubt 
helpful  but  no  one  can  get  a  liberal  education  in  them.  I  move  you  that  Supt 
Smith's  paper  be  referred  to  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Supt.  F.  W.  Cooley  said  that  a  county  superintendent  could  figure  anyone 
into  a  certificate.  Legislative  action  prohibiting  the  granting  of  limited  third 
grade  certificates  could  thus  be  evaded.  The  real  problem  was  how  examin- 
ations of  uniform  character  might  be  secured. 

Supt  J.  T.  Flavin  thought  the  real  problem  was  how  to  get  teachers  enough 
to  go  round.  Limited  certificates  were  granted  only  under  certain  conditions 
and  where  such  conditions  did  not  exist,  county  superintendents  would  not  be 
bothered. 

After  some  further  discussion  by  Supts.  Chipman  and  Nagle,  the  motion  of 
Asst  Supt.  Chandler  was  carried. 

Adjournment  of  forenoon  session. 

Friday,  Dec.  27,  2:1s  P.  M. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Harvey,  who  introduced  Pres.  Edward 
Searing,  of  Minnesota.  The  special  order  of  business  being  the  consideration 
of  the  coming  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Convention  at  St  Paul, 
President  Searing  appeared  as  a  delegate  of  the  management  of  the  convention. 
He  spoke  urging  a  large  attendance  at  the  convention  enumerating  the  many 
attractions  of  the  trip  and  the  stay  at  the  twin  cities  of  the  northwest.  The 
places  of  interest  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  were  briefly  referred  to  and  the  nu- 
merous side  trips  and  delightful  excursions  to  be  arranged  were  described.  The 
people  of  the  twin  cities  were  already  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  meeting. 
They  are  filled  with  a  cordial  spirit  of  hospitality,  and  have  gone  to  work  to 
make  the  meeting  the  greatest  and  grandest  National  if  not  International  Edu- 
cational Convention.  President  Salisbury  followed,  giving  further  information, 
and  urging  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  interest  members  in  the  meeting. 

By  S.  Y.  Gillan. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five,  with  President  Salisbury  as  chairman,  be  ap-r 
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pointed  by  the  chair  to  arrange  for  a  full  attendance  of  Wisconsin  people  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  National  Convention  at  St.  Paul. 

Carried. 

Paper:  The  Free  High  School  Principal  as  Supervisor  of  work  in  the  Grades 
below  the  High  School.    H.  L.  Terry. 

Proper  supervision  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fit  either  for  entrance  to  the  high 
school  or  business  life.  Principals  are  paid  for  this  work  and  are  expected  to  do  it; 
yet  they  very  often  give  their  time  to  work  which  more  properly  belongs  to  assist- 
ants or  might  be  omitted  altogether. 

If  special  ability  is  needed  anywhere  it  is  in  connection  with  the  training  of  the 
large  number  who  never  reach  the  high  school.  Principals  of  high  schools  should 
have  some  other  qualification  to  recommend  them  than  the  fact  that  they  are  grad- 
uate of  some  college.  They  should  take  advantage  of  means  of  getting  information 
of  lower  grade  work,  especially  at  teachers'  institutes.  Teachers'  meetings  should 
be  of  a  business  nature,  dealing  with  the  actual  every  day  work  of  the  school.  Ex- 
amination of  daily  work,  afterward  made  the  basis  of  conferences  with  teachers,  is 
a  very  effective  means  of  supervision.  Effective  supervision  implies  the  hearty  co- 
operation and  sympathy  of  the  assistants  and  principal  in  plans  and  purposes,  and 
the  too  common  strife  is  deadening  to  effective  work. 

Discussion:  C.  W.  Cabeen.  The  teacher's  work  is  often  injured  by  injudic- 
ious supervision.  Supervision  that  stimulates  teachers  to  outside  study  and 
pr^xaration  is  most  valuable.    Let  such  teachers  follow  their  own  methods. 

C.  H.  Sylvester  spoke  regarding  the  advisability  of  the  principals  occasionally 
hearing  classes  in  the  primary  grades. 

J.  H.  Terry  said  that  he  did  not  confine  his  actual  teaching  to  the  high  school 
department,  but  took  classes  in  the  lower  grades  during  an  entire  term  to  keep 
himself  in  sympathy  with  primary  workers. 

W.  H.  Williams  deprecated  the  spirit  of  senility  in  thinking  on  the  part  of 
teachers  who  were  willing  to  accept  directions  from  a  principal  even  against  her 
better  judgment.  It  is  proper  to  give  suggestions  as  to  method  but  not  to  make 
these  obligatory. 

L.  C.  Clark.  It  is  unwise  to  interfere  with  teachers  who  know  their  business. 
We  are  only  too  glad  to  get  such  teachers.  It  is  with  the  younger  teachers 
who  are  often  eager  for  advice  that  we  have  most  to  do.  Should  a  young  teach- 
er persist  in  using  methods  the  principal  deems  unwise,  the  principal  should  ex- 
ercise his  authority. 

Prin.  Haney  likened  the  principal  of  a  high  school  to  a  normal  school  work- 
er. He  must  not  only  improve  the  methods  of  inexperience,  but  stimulate 
study  on  the  part  of  teachers.    Wise  supervision  is  most  fruitful. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  C.  R.  Showalter,  P.  H.  Hewitt,  and 
others. 

Paper:    The  Function  of  the  Free  High  School  in  Training  Teachers  for  the 
Common  Schools.    J.  W.  Livingstone,  Sparta. 
The  training  of  these  schools  should  lead  pupils: 
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ist.  To  see  clearly  that  the  twofold  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop  power  to 
think  and  to  give  something  worth  thinking  about. 

2nd.  To  note  the  natural  and  necessary  order  of  mental  development. 

3rd.  To  gain  some  idea  of  the  evil  efiPects  of  neglecting  or  j  stunting  any  one  of 
these  powers. 

4th.  To  follow  the  manual  far  enough  to  grasp  its  wise  plan  and  worthy  purpose. 

5th.  To  perceive  in  each  study  the  salient  and  essential  points.  To  recognize 
the  necessity  of  well  defined  method  and  the  danger  of  becoming  blind  imitators. 

Finally  we  must  impress  upon  these  young  people  the  thought  that  far  above  the 
training  of  head  or  hand  comes  the  true  heart  training. 

Paper:    The  Culture  which  the  Common  School  Gives.    Supt.  Jno.  Nagle. 

The  common  school  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  state  by  giving  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  A  man  competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs  will  do 
his  duty  to  society.  The  school  cannot  develop  a  good  citizen  unless  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  a  man  with  powers  cultivated  for  his  own  good.  The  disci- 
pline which  gives  strength  is  gained  through  searching  for  knowledge,  and  there  is 
no  actual  knowledge  gatherer  unless  what  is  learned  is  understood.  If  we  have  in 
mind  making  the  school  work  a  benefit  to  the  future  man,  we  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  child  which  lead  to  the  cultivated 
power  of  systematic  knowledge-getting.  Each  stage  must  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  it- 
self until  completed,  when  it  becomes  a  means  toward  the  attainment  of  the  final 
and  desired  result.  The  recitation  is  the  first  step  in  formal  knowledge-getting.  It 
should  have  a  definite  end  and  should  receive  exclusive  attention  until  that  object  is 
attained.  There  is  moral  development  in  doing  the  duty  of  the  hour.  To  forbear 
at  the  bidding  of  duty  is  to  strengthen  character  by  the  aid  of  habit.  The  common 
school  is  not  a  failure  because  its  possibilities  are  not  yet  realized.  The  measure  of 
its  efficiency  is  steadily  increasing.  If  we  as  teachers  would  study  our  own  past, 
we  would  be  more  in  sympathy  with  the  child  and  be  better  able  to  assist  him. 

His  Excellency,  Governor  Hoard,  being  present,  was  introduced  by  President 
Harvey  and  addressed  the  convention. 

If  there  be  ever  a  time  when  an  earnest  man  should  feel  inspired,  it  is  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  address  the  teachers  of  youth,  the  vice  gerents  of  God  in 
training  the  youth.  There  are  two  kinds  of  talent,  and  both  are  thinking  to- 
ward expression.  One  finds  expression  in  words  and  makes  orators  and  au- 
thors and  poets.  The  other  formulates  deeds,  and  gives  us  the  great  masters 
in  architecture,  in  painting  and  executive  control.  Teachers  train  toward  ex- 
pression. Theirs  is  the  mission  to  stir  to  life  the  dormant  power  to  think  in 
words  or  deeds.  We  can  not  too  highly  value  the  mission  of  the  teacher  or  the 
log  school  house  of  which  my  friend  Nagle  spoke.  A  time  is  coming  when  the 
interests  of  that  school  may  become  an  issue  of  politics  and  I  trust  your  influ- 
ence will  be  strong  to  uphold  the  cross  road  school, — the  only  window  through 
which  the  farmer's  boy  may  look  forth  on  the  green  fields  of  knowledge,  the 
only  uplifting  influence  that  reaches  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  youth. 

The  President  read  a  telegram  of  greeting  from  twelve  hundred  teachers  as- 
sembled in  convention  in  Kansas. 

The  appointment  of  the  following  committees  was  announced: 
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Committee  on  Code  of  Ethics  for  Teachers — R.  B.  Dudgeon,  Ada  Ray  Cooke, 
C.  L.  Harper. 

Committee  on  National  Educational  Convention  —  A.  Salisbury,  E.  R.  Smith, 
A.  J.  Hutton,  W.  H.  Halsey.  J.  Q.  Emery. 

Chairman  Hardy  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  an- 
nouncing that  there  would  be  no  summer  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Moved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  nominate  a  representative  of  the  As- 
sociation at  the  National  Educational  Convention  at  St.  Paul.    Carried. 

Moved,  that  appropriate  response  be  made  to  the  telegram  of  greeting  from 
the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association.    Carried. 

Moved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  appropriate  such  an  amount  of  money 
as  mav  be  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Convention.    Carried. 

Adjournment. 

Evening  Session. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Harvey.    Supt.  Hardy  of  the  Executive 
Committee  reported  recommending  Supt.  Jno.  Nagle  of  Manitowoc  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Association  at  the  National  Educational  Convention  to  be  held 
at  St.  Paul.    Report  adopted. 
By  Pres.  Salisbury: 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  present  state  of  progress  in  the  education  of  feeble  minded  youth, 
and  make  a  report  on  the  subject  to  be  presented  one  year  hence  and  thereafter 
publish  for  public  information. 

W.  H.  Chandler  moved  to  amend  by  adding  that  the  committee  so  appointed 
act  in  place  of  the  Committee  on  Feeble  Minded  Children  which  committee  be 
discharged  from  further  service.  The  motion  as  amended  was  carried  and 
President  Harvey  appointed  as  such  committee  Albert  Salisbury,  W.  D.  Parker 
and  W.  H.  Chandler. 
By  S.  Y.  Gillan: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  expend  the  sum  of  five  dollars  in 
printing  copies  of  constitution  and  rules  of  the  Association.     Carried. 
By  G.  S.  Albee: 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  L.  H.  Clark  read  at  the  forenoon  session  be  adopted. 
-Carried. 

Paper:  History  in  Grades  Below  the  High  School.  Grace  Darling. 
The  limited  and  inefficient  work  in  the  line  of  historical  instruction  in  our 
public  schools,  thus  serving  as  a  poor  foundation  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
history  and  preventing  until  late  in  the  university  course  the  independent  and 
philosophic  discussion  of  historical  questions.  Necessity  of  some  definite  plan 
for  the  organization  of  graded  work  in  history  in  our  schools  because  of  the 
ethical  element  involved  in  historical  instruction  and  the  need  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  altruistic  spirit.  Limitations  to  work  in  this  line  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  reference  books  suited  to  the  needs  of  children, 
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tjje  demands  of  our  crowded  course  of  instruction,  the  inefficient  training  and 
lack  of  breadth  of  culture  of  many  of  our  so-called  teachers,  the  fear  that  most 
lines  of  historical  instructions  are  beyond  the  mental  powers  of  children  and 
the  false  notion  that  the  study  of  history  can  not  be  made  of  disciplinary  value. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  field  of  history  as  outlined  for 
the  use  of  schools. 

This  paper  was  accompanied  by  an  Outline  of  Work  in  History  for  the  first 
nine  years  of  school  work.  Of  this  five  hundred  copies  were  printed  in  pamph- 
let form  and  distributed  to  the  members.  This  outline,  starting  in  with  the 
nursery  tales  and  classic  legends  of  interest  in  the  lowest  grades,  took  in  a  course 
of  general  history,  of  English  history  more  particularly,  and  of  American  his- 
tory, fully.  The  matter  was  prescribed  and  the  method  indicated  in  eachgraxle 
and  at  the  end  a  graded  appendix  of  historical  reading  was  printed. 

The  Association  then  held  an  informal  reception  with  music  by  the  Tomast 
Mandolin  club  of  Chicago. 

Saturday,  Dec,  28,  1889, 

Session  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKay.  The  President  stated 
that  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  of  the  association  would  appear  in  full  in  the 
State  Journal  of  Education. 

President  Salisbury,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  on  Necrology  to  take  suitable  action  r^;arding  the  death 
of  members  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year.    Carried. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee— G.  S.Albee,  W.  J.  Desmond,  VV. 
H.  Beach,  A.  J.  Hutton. 

Paper:  The  Work  of  the  Free  High  School  as  Preparatory:  a.  For  a  Col- 
lege Course,    b.    For  the  Active  Duties  of  Life.    F.  W.  Cooley. 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  scope  of  the  work  compassed  by  the  high  schools 
of  this  State.  The  extremes  are  met  in  the  following  classes:  One  denouncing  the 
work  as  not  practical,  the  other  shaping  all  work  towards  the  university.  The 
high  school  i^  the  outgrowth  of  the  demands  of  the  people  for  more  thorough  train- 
ing than  the  graded  schools  furnish.  Its  primary  object  is  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship. The  high  school  occupies  middle  ground  in  our  educational  system,  and 
therefore  must  connect  the  lower  with  the  higher  school.  This  calls  for  general, 
not  technical  work.  Technical  training  proper  should  find  no  place  in  the  high 
school.  The  best  preparation  for  the  active  duties  of  life  is  found  in  a  system  of 
general  training  in  developing  the  entire  individual. 

Prin.  W.  H.  Williams  commended  the  supervision  of  high  schools  in  the 
State  as  recently  provided  for.  The  high  schools  of  the  State  are  the  bulwarks 
of  good  citizenship. 

Paper:  The  Organization  and  Unification^of  Free  High  School  Work .  As- 
sistant Supt.  W.  D.  Parker. 

As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school.  In  this  paper  work  should  perhaps  be 
worker.  The  organization  and  administration  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State 
was  briefly  outlined.    There  are  161  high  schools  in  the  State.    308  teachers 
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are  employed  to  teach  9567  pupils.  Some  of  the  principals  are  illy  prepared 
for  their  work.  Rigid  grading  is  unessential  to  real  progress  but  want  of  intel- 
ligent teaching,  of  real  tests,  of  the  spirit  of  study,  are  serious  obstacles.  We 
want  less  optimism,  more  discussion  and  less  reciting.  There  must  be  think- 
ing aloud,  spontaneous  expression.  Remove  restraints  by  gentleness  of  ad- 
verse criticism.  The  true  sequence  of  studies  must  be  carefully  considered. 
The  educational  value  of  branches  must  be  weighed.  Principals  should  build 
00  the  mental  attainments  they  find  pupils  possessed  of.  Do  not  wrench  the 
work  to  fit  a  course  proposed.  The  local  authority  should  hold  the  course  of 
the  particular  school  close  to  sound  scholarship  by  commencing  instruction 
where  the  previous  grade  left  it  as  a  fact,  closing  it  where  a  fair  minority  of 
students  will  be  pleased  to  finish  and  holding  as  the  apple  of  the  eye  that  large 
body  of  pupils  who  enter  but  whose  circumstances  withdraw  them  before  gradu- 
ation. 

Paper:  Uniform  County  examinations.    State  Supt.  J.  B.  Thayer. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  present  the  experience  and  results  in  this  matter  in 
other  states.  In  our  State  it  is  provided  that  certain  uniform  standards  of  quali- 
fication shall  be  established  in  the  several  counties.  These  provisions  have 
been  largely  disr^arded.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  county  superintendents  it 
was  agreed  that  the  State  department  should  prepare  the  questions  for  examin- 
ation. Five  sets  of  questions,  graded  in  difficulty,  were  sent  out  and  the  coun- 
ty superintendent  used  the  grade  he  thought  best  suited  to  his  county.  The  re- 
plies received  in  answer  to  this  experiment  indicate  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of 
uniform  county  examinations.  The  fear  that  the  examination  may  be  too  diffi- 
cult or  too  easy  is  relieved.  The  preparation  of  questions  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  generally  approved  especially  where  sets  of  graded  difficulty  are  pro- 
vided and  where  they  are  used  suggestively. 

A  number  of  objections  to  the  proposed  scheme  are  made.  It  is  urged  that 
a  uniform  system  of  examination  should  be  accompanied  by  a  uniform  time  for 
examining  and  a  uniform  system  of  marking  questions.  It  is  impossible  to  es- 
tablish uniform  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  in  all  counties  unless  the 
papers  are  marked  by  one  person. 

If  examinations  could  be  held  simultaneously  throughout  the  State  with  uni- 
form questions,  certificates  would  have  current  value  throughout  the  State,  and 
a  uniform  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers  would  be  promoted. 

President  Harvey  reappointed  Miss  Rose  C.  Swart  as  member  of  the  Advis- 
ory committee.  He  also  announced  that  Miss  Darling's  outlines  on  history 
might  be  had  by  members  on  application  to  him  at  Oshkosh. 

The  committee  on  Honorary  Members  recommended  Governor  W.  D.  Hoard 
and  ex-State  Supt.  Searinj;:  for  honorary  membership.    Adopted. 

By  Supt.  F.  W.  Cooley: 

Whereas:  Since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  no  little  discussion  has  been  carried  on  through  the  public  press  of  the  state 
in  relation  to  the  enactment  known  as  the  "Bennett  Law;  ' 
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Resohed,  That  while  we  may  entertain  different  views  regarding  the  necessity  or 
•expediency  of  compulsory  attendance  laws  yet  we  see  no  injustice  to  anyone,  but 
on  the  contrary  great  benefits  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  community  to  flow 
from  a  just  administration  of  the  so-called  Bennett  Law. 

Moved  to  refer  to  a  special  committee  of  three, — F.  W.  Cooley,  chairman. 
Carried. 

As  such  committee  the  chair  appointed  F.  W.  Cooley,  W.  D.  Parker,  S.  Y. 
Oillan.  The  committee  reported  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Report  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Flavin  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  revision 
of  the  rules  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  session  of  the  Association.    Carried. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  usual  resolutions  thanking  the 
press,  the  railroads  and  those  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  in 
reading  papers. 

The  special  committee  on  Necrology  presented  tributes  to  the  memory  of 
Prof.  Wm.  F.  Allen,  Prof.  Lucius  Heritage  and  Prin.  Lewis  Funk,  members  of 
the  Association  who  had  passed  away  during  the  year.  These  tributes  were 
presented  by  President  Albee,  Superintendent  Beach  and  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton. 

After  making  some  brief  remarks  regarding  the  work  and  prospects  of  the 

Association,  President  Harvey  declared  the  meeting  adjourned  tine  die. 

WILLIAM  J.  DESMOND. 

Secretary. 
Madison,  Dec.  28,  1889. 


EDITORIAL. 

Some  educational  journals  seem  to  be  distressed  about  a  movement  which 
they  designate  the  "psychology  craze."  This  designation  begs  the  question. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  movement  to  promote  the  study  of  psychology  among 
teachers.  It  springs  from  the  conviction  that  those  who  attempt  to  train  mind 
should  know  something  of  that  which  they  attempt  to  train.  They  ought  at 
least  to  know  what  are  correct  mental  habits,  and  how  to  form  them,  that  their 
work  may  pass  from  the  crude  endeavor  to  make  text-book  matter  stick  in  the 
memories  of  children  to  a  somewhat  intelligent  guidance  of  pupils  into  the  most 
profitable  lines  of  effort.  The  importance  of  this  is  self-evident,  and  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  its  success  is  the  defective  methods  of  past  school  work.  To 
commit  psychological  definitions  is  not  to  study  psychology.  Unless  the  pupil 
learns  to  reflect  upon  his  own  mental  operations,  and  to  discern  correctly  the 
defects  and  needs  of  those  whom  he  tries  to  instruct  in  school,  very  little  good 
will  come  of  his  poring  over  text-books  on  mental  science.  But  precisely  this 
sort  of  mental  habit,  a  habit  fundamentally  essential  to  intelligent  school  work, 
is  what  most  of  the  teachers  have  failed  to  acquire,  from  this  study  or  any  other. 
What  is  demanded,  then,  is  an  immense  stride  forwards  in  methods  of  school 
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work;  and  this  is  not  a  result  to  be  secured  in  a  day.  The  surface  appearances 
of  the  present  movement  are  not  encouraging.  The  psychological  pap  doled. 
out  in  some  educational  papers  is  sickening.  The  elementary  text-books  as  yet 
produced  are  thoroughly  inadequate.  They  represent  the  old  "faculty"  psy- 
chology, which  is  mainly  a  hash  of  definitions  and  metaphysics.  They  are  not 
oaeless  but  deplorably  behind  the  times»  and  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  new 
movement.  This  is  genuine  and  deep,  and  will  at  length  give  valuable  results. 
We  shall  have  a  reflective,  investigative,  practical  study  of  mind  in  its  relations, 
to  teaching,  a  study  which  brushes  aside  the  metaph3^ical  cobwebs  as  imper- 
tenendes,  and  scorns  pap  with  the  contempt  of  a  healthy  appetite.  The  move- 
ment is  young,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  produce  results;  to  condemn  it  as  a. 
"craze  "  is  of  that  ultra-conservatism  to  which  all  effort  at  change  is  repugnant. 

University  difficulties  have  had  an  unpleasant  notoriety  for  a  few  months, 
which  has  resulted  as  usual  in  not  a  little  misapprehension  and  injustice.  A  few 
students,  in  a  large  body  of  over  seven  hundred,  were  concerned  in  a  college 
hazing.  That  the  great  body  of  the  students  disapprove  of  such  actions  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  hazing  was  thwarted  by  the  students  themselves, 
and  that  they  had  also  broken  up  other  attempts  of  a  similar  character.  Sensi- 
ble students  have  long  condemned  the  practice,  and  public  sentiment  in  the 
body  set  strongly  against  it.  Yet  not  a  few  newspapers  have  spoken  as  if  the 
University  were  a  hot-bed  of  ruffianism.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  orderly  and  high  minded  body  of  young  people  than  those 
now  in  the  State  University,  as  their  conduct  during  the  past  months  shows. 
The  case  of  hazing,  however,  got  into  the  courts.  Satisfactory  evidence  was 
not  obtained  from  those  examined,  and  consequently  the  charge  was  widely 
made  that  the  students  had  purjured  themselves.  This  is  a  very  serious  charge. 
It  ought  not  to  be  made  against  any  person  without  very  strong  evidence,  and 
it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  made  against  a  body  of  intelligent  and  self-respect- 
ing young  people,  coming  from  the  best  homes  in  this  commonwealth.  It  is  a 
monstrous  injustice  to  affirm,  as  was  done  during  the  investigation,  that  "the 
students  were  purjuring  themselves."  We  have  seen  no  evidence  that  any  one 
of  them  committed  puijury.  It  appears  that  the  hazing  case  in  question  was 
got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  took  place  in  the  evening,  involved  but  four 
or  five  persons  as  participants,  and  that  the  crowd  was  gathered  by  irresponsible 
parties  blowing  conches  after  they  found  that  some  mischief  was  under  way.  It 
is  therefore  absurd  to  charge  that  persons  who  were  present  purjured  them- 
selves because  they  claimed  not  to  know  what  was  going  on.  It  would  seem 
that  the  young  people  gathered  from  all  over  the  state  at  the  University  were 
entitled  to  more  considerate  and  judicious  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  press 

than  has  been  shown  in  the  comment  on  this  affair.     In  the  desire  to  condemn 

hazing  and  unlawful  combination  things  have  been  said  the  full  bearings  of 

which  were  not  at  the  moment  recognized. 

We  have  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  free  text-book  plan  be- 
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cause  of  its  socialistic  character.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  where  the  border  line  of 
socialism  is  to  be  drawn,  but  the  suggestion  of  our  correspondent  T.  S.  is  de- 
serving of  careful  consideration.  He  thinks  that  public  service  should  extend 
only  to  ''the  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  require  individual  effort."  Wc 
should  probably  all  agree  as  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  doing  for  people  what 
they  are  able  to  do  for  themselves.  In  this  way  we  make  dependent  weaklings 
instead  of  self-reliant  freemen.  People  to  whom  text-books  are  furnished  free 
do  not  learn  the  worth  of  such  things,  or  the  habit  of  spending  for  their  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  for  their  physical  life.  We  ought  to  form  a  people  who  be- 
lieve in  education,  and  therefore  are  ready  to  spend  for  it.  But  here  difficulties 
arise.  A  generation  ago  the  same  arguments  essentially  were  used  in  support 
of  school  rates,  or  the  payment  of  tuition.  It  was  our  regard  for  democratic 
equality  which  swept  these  away,  in  order  that  no  child  might  be  branded  as  a 
''pauper"  by  exemption  from  dues  paid  by  the  majority.  There  was  much 
weight  in  this  consideration,  much  more  than  in  the  arguments  for  free  books. 
*'  It  costs  less  '*  is  the  defence  of  the  system  of  free  books;  but  it  costs  more  if 
its  tendencies  are  demoralizing.  The  cases  are  very  few  where  the  cost  of  books 
debars  children  from  the  schools,  and  these  can  be  relieved  by  an  unostenta- 
tious charity  which  places  no  stigma  upon  its  recipients.  To  make  some  sacri- 
fice for  the  intellectual  life  of  the  children  is  as  plainly  a  family  duty  as  to  make 
sacrifice  for  their  physical  life.  Thus  if  the  boundary  line  of  socialism  suggest- 
ed by  our  correspondent  seems  to  be  blurred  by  free  tuition  there  are  very 
strong  reasons  for  the  exception,  and  reasons  which  seem  not  to  hold  with 
reference  to  free  text-books. 

We  have  never  seen  the  rule  or  ruin  policy  with  reference  to  public  schools 
so  baldly  proclaimed  as  it  is  in  Bishop  McQuaid*s  article  on  "  Religious  Teach- 
ing in  the  Schools  "  published  in  the  December  number  of  the  Forum,  The 
burden  of  his  complaint  is  that  Romanists  are  taxed  in  common  with  all  other 
citizens  in  support  of  the  State  Schools.  This  fact  he  phrases  as  "taking  a 
poor  man's  hard  earned  dollars  to  help  richer  neighbors  provide  their  children 
with  an  education  that  will  fit  them  for  their  life  work."  Of  course  the  answer 
that  the  schools  are  open  to  all  children,  and  if  Romanists  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  them  the  fault  is  their  own,  receives  a  different  statement  at  his  hands. 
Here  it  is:  "The  assertion  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  educate  at  the  com- 
mon expense  one  class  of  children,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  another  class, 
is  commumism  in  its  worst  form."  How  this  "practical  exclusion  of  another 
class"  comes  about  is  covered  by  the  following:  "Catholics  maintain  that, 
conjointly  and  in  harmony  with  religious  teaching  in  the  family  and  the  church, 
there  should  be  regular  lessons  iu  religion  in  the  every  day  school;  that  these 
lessons  should  be  on  a  doctrinal  basis,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  child's  capacity  to 
absorb  a  daily  lesson  in  religious  truths."  Thus  because  the  public  schools  will 
not  teach  Romanist  theology  they  embody  "communism  in  its  worst  form." 
The  bishop  is  equally  distressed  over  "a system  of  schools  thoroughly  godless 
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in  name  and  in  law,'*  (p.  379),  and  because  "evangelical  prayers,  hymns  and 
Bible  lessons  are  enjoyed,  *  *  and  the  pupils  pass  without  breaking  ranks 
to  their  secular  lessons."  (p.  386).  The  only  inference  which  the  bishop  leaves 
us  is  that  Romanists  cannot  unite  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  work  of  rescu- 
ing children  from  gross  ignorance  on  any  basis  except  absolute  surrender  to 
their  church.  Romanist  state  schools  or  no  state  schools  is  his  position.  This 
attitude  of  sectarian  hostility  to  the  schools,  and  to  the  effort  making  through 
them  to  maintain  civil  liberty  and  civil  society,  is  certainly  deplorable,  and  is 
fortunately  not  the  attitude  of  all  members  of  the  Roman  communion.  That  a 
christian  bishop  cannot  unite  with  his  fellow  countrymen  in  promoting  good 
citizenship  is  bad  enough;  but  to  throw  the  blame  for  this  on  the  majority  who 
cannot  subscribe  to  his  creed  and  write  church  large  enough  to  hide  nation  un- 
der it,  is  a  narrow  bigotry  worthy  of  the  dark  ages.  He  writes  (p.  387):  "  It  is 
true  that  the  parochial  schools  are  not  victims  of  the  vagaries  of  cranks.  The 
latter  are  not  permitted  to  run  our  schools,  nor  are  these  under  the  domination 
of  school-book  publishers.  Nor  are  they  *  loaded  down  *  with  music,  modem 
languages,  the  mechanical  arts,  savings  banks,  and  military  drill."  We  pass  by 
the  small  insinuation  of  these  words,  and  ask  whether  one  not  so  sympathetic 
as  the  bishop  might  not  translate  these  cunning  phrases  into  the  statement  that 
the  parochial  schools  are  thoroughly  mediaeval  and  unprogressive  ?  The  bishop's 
logic  is  not  likely  to  convince  any  of  his  opponents,  but  the  tartness  of  his  lan- 
guage is  well  adapted  to  set  their  teeth  on  edge. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  made  the  following  interesting 
statement  regarding  the  changes  in  methods  of  teaching  which  have  taken  place 
within  a  few  years:  *'I  notice  the  methods  of  teaching  the  principle  subjects 
have  fundamentally  changed  at  Harvard  within  twenty  years,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  the  case  in  other  colleges.  If,  therefore,  we  are  right  in  our  present  methods, 
what  good  would  it  do  to  teach  the  old  methods?  Take,  for  instance,  the 
study  of  natural  science.  The  method  of  teaching  it  twenty  years  ago  was 
worse  than  useless.  How  long  is  it  that  a  reasonable  method  of  teaching 
natural  science  has  been  in  use  ?  About  fifteen  years  at  the  outside.  So  in  the 
twenty  years  I  have  been  at  Harvard  I  have  seen  the  whole  method  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  changed  —  fimdamentally  changed — as  I  believe  to  the 
enormous  advantage  of  the  men  who  both  study  and  teach  these  languages.*' 
We  quote  these  words  as  a  striking  testimony  to  the  recent  rapid  progress  in 
pedagogy.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  our  schools  have  not  all  as  yet  come  fully 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  movement.  In  the  teaching  of  both  science  and 
the  classics  some  of  them  are  yet  where  the  colleges  were  fifteen  years  ago. 
They  have  not  been  affected  by  the  new  views  and  methods.  This  rapid  ad- 
vance is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  study  of  pedagogy  is  of  especial  importance 
at  the  present  time. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

PAROCHIAL  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

[The  following  translation  from  the  Nord  Stem  of  Dec.  6,  a  German  news- 
paper published  at  Menomonee,  has  come  into  our  hands,  with  a  note  from  the 
translator,  who  says:  "The  document  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  think  it  gives  the 
real  heartfelt  sentiments  of  the  agitators  for  Parish  schools,  or  so  called  private 
schools.  Of  course  the  formulators  of  public  resolutions  have  to  be  more  care- 
ful than  an  editor  of  a  paper  that  is  only  understood  by  one  nationality.  Think- 
ing that  the  public  school  system  is  in  danger  I  have  translated  this  editorial  to 
let  you  know  how  the  enemies  of  the  public  school  system  are  agitating." 
Comment  seems  unnecessary. —  Ed.] 

[From  the  Menomooee  iVord  SUm^  Deo.  6, 1880.   Translated  by  C.  Bonnes,  Hudson,  Wis.] 
ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION  OP  WISCONSIN. 

As  it  is  known  to  our  readers  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Wiscoiisin, 
at  its  last  synodal  conference,  expressed  its  views  about  the  Bennett  law.  We 
are  sorry,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  the  declaration  of  the  synod,  even  though 
this  parish  has  decided  to  endorse  the  declaration  of  the  synod.  The  synod 
declares:  **  We  are  not  opposers  of  the  state  school,  but  we  hold  and  declare 
them  a  necessary  institute.  We  are  always  ready  to  pay  taxes  to  the  state  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  schools.  We  oppose  the  appropriation  of  the 
state  school  money,  to  private  schools."  This  is  a  verbal  copy  of  the  decision 
of  the  Wisconsin  synod.  What  shall  we  say  to  this  ?  As  we  said  before,  we 
don't  agree  with  this  declaration.  In  the  first  place,  we  don't  think  the  public 
schools  a  necessary  institute,  and  therefore  we  consider  it  very  unjust  that  we 
are  compelled  by  law  to  support  them;  and,  secondly,  we  are  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  state  school  money  to  private  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
scholars  attending  them.  If  the  synod  thinks  that  it  can  impose  on  our  poli- 
ticians by  humbleness,  it  has  miscalculated.  Here  is  the  proverb  appropriate: 
**  Humbleness  is  an  ornament,  but  succeed  better  without  it."  We  have  sup- 
ported our  parish  .schools,  so  far,  out  of  our  own  means,  and  they  have  attacked 
us  and  have  tried  to  take  them  away  from  us.  Now,  we  not  only  want  to  hold 
our  position,  but  we  want  to  conquer  rights  which  we  heretofore  have  not  en- 
joyed. We  can  do  it  just  as  well  as  not.  If  we  are  strong  enough  to  destroy 
the  Republican  party,  which  has  imposed  the  Bennett  law  upon  us,  and  to  give 
all  the  offices  to  the  Democrats,  they  will  promise  us,  not  only  all  the  school 
houses  but  all  the  school  fund  too.  The  men  who  formulated  the  declaration 
of  the  Wisconsin  synod  probably  had  no  idea  how  hard  it  is  for  many  farmers, 
where  due  bills  are  the  only  currency,  and  where  it  takes  200  bushels  of  pota- 
toes to  pay  the  tuition  of  one  child  three  months  in  the  private  school,  to  sup- 
port the  public  school  beside.  It  appears  that  these  gentlemen  know  just  as 
little  the  true  character  of  our  public  schools,  and  what  is  carried  on  in  them. 
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The  writer  of  this  was  one  year  director  of  a  district  school.  One  day  about 
noon  we  visited  the  school,  and  found  the  scholars  occupied  eating  their  dinner. 
The  school  nia*m  used  this  hour  to  give  the  scholars  an  extra  lesson  in  spark- 
ing. She  was  sitting  in  a  comer  with  an  18-year-old  scholar,  who  courted  her 
in  such  a  way  that  anybody  who  had  not  been  educated  in  a  public  school  had 
to  blush  at  the  sight  It  appeared  that  the  younger  scholars  were  used  to  this, 
for  they  looked  on  unconcerned.  If  the  Wisconsin  synod  declares  such  schools 
a  necessary  institute,  nobody  will  blame  us  when  we  cannot  agree.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  country  schools  that  are  carried  on  by  female  teachers  such  things,  in- 
stead of  being  exceptions,  have  become  the  rule.  You  will  not  seldom  see  in 
tbe  country  districts  young  men  from  x8  to  21  years  old,  who  go  to  school  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  to  spark  the  teacher.  It  is  a  shame  that  we  are  obliged 
to  bring  such  things  into  the  paper  for  discussion,  but  it  appears  that  in  the 
United  States  everything  has  to  go  thfough  the  public  press  before  the  officers 
will  do  their  duty.  Whoever  is  so  enlightened  a  Christian  that  he  likes  to  be 
taxed  for  such  concerns,  has  a  higher  understanding  than  we  have.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  synod  at  the  end  of  their  declaration,  to  take,  by  diligent 
prayer,  the  school  question  to  heart,  we  sincerely  endorse.  We  believe  that 
many  of  the  gentlemen  ministers  have  gone  to  the  polls  without  sincere  prayer 
for  enlightenment  about  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  therefore  have  generally 
voted  for  the  wrong  men.  By  this  I  mean  all  ministers  who,  at  the  last  election, 
voted  for  Hoard  &  Co.  I  know  some  will  take  this  as  ridicule,  and  chastise  it 
accordingly;  but  if  I  can  convert  a  single  one  to  repent  of  his  political  sins  I 
will  gladly  submit  to  it  all. 


THE  BRAIN. 


Physiologists  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  brain  is  the  most  important 
organ  in  the  body.  But  a  little  thinking  cannot  but  show  the  fallacy  of  the  as- 
sertion. Life  stands  on  three  legs-— the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain.  To 
injure  any  one  of  these  vital  organs  is  to  derange  the  whole  vital  machinery 
proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  injury;  and  to  arrest  the  function  of  any  one  of 
them  is  to  produce  death. 

It  is  true,  the  brain  can  be  removed  without  producing  death,  if  respiration 
and  circulation  be  kept  up  in  an  artificial  manner.  To  consider  this  fact  is  to 
assign  even  greater  importance  to  either  the  heart  or  the  lungs  than  to  the  brain; 
but  the  writer  prefers  to  pass  it  by  as  of  little  moment,  inasmuch  as  no  active, 
natural,  and  conscious  life  can  be  supported  without  the  brain. 

As  life  terminates  with  the  stoppage  of  any  one  of  the  vital  organs,  it  is  clear 
that  the  brain  is  incapable  of  performing  its  function  except  in  unison  with  the 
other  two  vital  organs.  Hence,  it  is  not  altogether  unphilosophical  to  conclude 
that  the  three  vital  organs  are  of  co-ordinate  importance  in  this  life.  But  some- 
one will  say,  **  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  is  what  renders  it 
superior  to  the  heart  and  lungs.*'    I  answer  that  the  brain  has,  after  death, 
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nothing  more  in  common  with  the  mind  or  the  immortal  soul  than  has  the  heart; 
that  brain  substance,  like  the  substance  of  the  heart,  is  matter  which,  though 
indestructible,  is  capable  of  undergoing  change  and  of  being  crumbled  to  dust 
Teacher  of  the  Common  School  at  Steinthal,  Wis. 
[The  confusion  arises  from  the  use  of  ''important/'  which  is  vague  without 
some  indication  for  what  purpose. —  Ed.] 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  been  prolific  of  sensations  in  school  circles  in  this 
city.  The  defalcation  and  suicide  of  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  was  a 
great  shock  to  the  community,  and  tended  to  focus  public  attention  upon  the 
management  of  the  schools.  The  shortage  first  discovered  was  fSoo  on  a  school 
order  which  was  *'  raised**  from  I8.34  to  I808.34.  The  discovery  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  suicide  of  the  secretary,  and  this  created  the  suspicion  that  oth- 
er irregularities  existed.  As  reported  in  a  city  paper  some  days  after  the  mat- 
ter had  come  to  public  notice,  the  superintendent  expressed  himself  as  confi- 
dent that  there  could  be  but  little  if  any  room  for  peculation  in  the  offices  of 
the  school  board,  as  he  believed  the  system  of  accounts  to  be  such  that  instant 
detection  of  theft  could  be  made  at  the  time  of  rendering  the  quarterly  report; 
hence  it  was  believed  impossible  that  there  could  be  any  peculations  except 
those  of  recent  date.  But  a  few  days*  work  of  expert  accountants  revealed  a 
shortage  estimated  at  over  ^0,000.00  exclusive  of  the  last  two  years*  operations. 
The  old  story  is  repeated— ** a  good  fellow  **— gambling— misuse  of  funds — 
*  *  doctored  '*  accounts — theft  —  forgery — suicide. 

But  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  affair,  because  its  effect  for  evil  can  not 
be  measured  by  money  nor  by  the  life  of  one  criminal,  was  the  closing  of  the 
schools  and  placing  of  flags  at  half  mast  on  school  buildings  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  of  the  secretary.  So  great  was  the  indignation  of  many  of  the  teachers 
at  this  confounding  of  moral  distinctions  that  they  protested  emphatically 
against  it,  and  a  few  of  the  principals  even  disregarded  the  superintendent's  di- 
rection to  close  the  schools,  and  continued  the  regular  work  throughout  the 
day.  The  outrage  to  the  moral  sense  of  right  thinking  people  was  resented  in 
expressions  that  found  vent  through  many  channels.  Beginning  with  teachers 
and  parents  these  expressions  of  disapproval  were  taken  up  and  emphasized  by 
pulpit  and  press  and  in  the  school  board  itself  a  resolution  was  introduced  and 
earnestly  advocated  by  Commissioner  Deutser  censuring  the  proceeding;  but  it 
was  rejected  by  a  small  majority.  In  the  Common  Council,  Alderman  Gumz 
introduced  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  whereas  the  school  board  had  sanc- 
tioned the  order  of  Supt.  Anderson  closing  the  public  schools  "on  the  after- 
noon when  said  suicide  and  defaulter  was  buried,  by  which  act  the  superintend- 
ent and  school  board  have  given  a  bad  example  to  our  youth,  therofore  the 
board  of  aldermen  censure  the  bad  example  given  by  the  school  board  and  the 
superintendent  of  our  schools,  * '    This  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Schools. 
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A  protest  meeting  is  announced  to  be  held  on  Friday  evening  at  Turner  Hall  to 
express  public  disapproval  of  the  act  of  closing  the  schools  for  the  half  holiday; 
and  at  the  present  writing  it  seems  the  storm  of  public  sentiment  has  brought 
about  a  call  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  school  board  for  Saturday  evening  at 
which,  the  papers  announce,  the  responsibility  will  be  shifted  to  ''a  number  of 
teachens"  who  are  said  to  have  asked  for  the  holiday,  and  a  resolution  will  be 
considered  acknowledging  the  mistake  "in  so  far  as  any  honor  was  shown/* 
etc  But  it  never  rains  but  it  pours.  A  still  greater  sensation  was  produced  by 
the  report  of  Supt.  Anderson  to  the  committee  on  Text- Books,  in  which  he 
recommends  for  expurgation  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  matter  contained 
in  McGufley's  Readers.  The  lessons  recommended  to  be  placed  on  the  official 
black  list  are  as  follows: 


Reader. 


I    No.  of  , 
I  Lessons. 


Lessons  to  be  Omitted. 


First     . 
Second 

Third  . 

Fourth 

Fifth     . 

Sixth    . 


63 

71 

79 

90 

117 


130 


No.  58. 

Nos.  7,  10,  II.  13,  17,  22,  37,  42,  43, 
48.  49.  55.  64.    Total  13. 

Nos.  6,  12.  14,  15,  22,  25,  29,  32,  35, 
42,  48,  54,  73.  76,  78.    Total  15. 

10,  18,  25,  28,  32,  34,  30.  40,  46,  55, 
58,  73,  74.  75.  90.    Total  15. 

12,  13,  15,  17,  18,  19,  22,  38,  42,  45, 
47,  48,  50,  51.  60,  63,  64,  67,  71, 
74,  87,  88,  93,  103,  107,  109,  III, 
113,  116,  117.    Total  30. 

2,  3,  5,  6,  12,  14,  15,  18,  21,  23,  24, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  33,  36,  37,  39,  40, 
42,  43,  45,  46,  48.  51,  57.  62,  67, 
78,  83,  84.  85,  87,  92,  97,  105,  108, 
112,  114,  117,  118,  122,  123,  128, 
129.  133.  134,  138.    Total  49. 


Certain  surface  indications  in  the  report  set  the  inquisitive  public  to  studying 
the  McGufiey  Readers  and  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  omissions  mean 
practically  the  elimination  of  lessons  from  the  Bible  or  that  refer  to  God,  an 
overruling  Providence,  the  Christian  religon,  the  soul,  prayer,  religous  duty,  or 
the  evils  of  intemperance!  Well,  the  breeze  is  blowing  a  stiff  gale  and  the  end 
is  not  yet!  The  press  and  the  pulpit  have  begun  to  discuss  the  proposed  castra- 
tion, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  adults  have  been  considering  the  common 
school  course  in  reading  for  the  past  week  here  than  for  years  heretofore.  For- 
mal action  on  the  report  will  probably  be  taken  at  the  regular  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Although  the  public  generally  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  serious  side  of 
sudi  a  summary  and  peculiar  revision  of  a  standard  and  time-honored  series  of 
readers,  yet  there  is  also  an  amusing  or  at  least  a  serio-comic  side  to  it  Why 
lesson  42  of  the  Third  Reader,  **Beware  of  the  First  Drink,"  or  Russell's  "The 
Venomous  Worm"  (of  the  still),  or  the  poem  'The  Festal  Board"  (which  con- 
tains the  admonition  "Shun,  oh  shun  the  enchanted  cup!")  should  be  rejected 
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is  easily  seen;  but  when  we  oome  to  those  that  are  condemned  on  the  score  of 
literary  style,  the  comic  side  of  the  report  becomes  obtrusive.  Considered  as 
another  thrust  against  the  great  Cincinnati  publishing  house,  the  move  is  at 
least  as  interesting  as  the  revised  ''Course  of  Study*'  in  Geography  published 
in  October  for  the  use  of  the  pul^ic  schools  of  the  city,  and  which  in  grades 
above  the  Primary  consists  almost  wholly  of  sharp  criticisms  of  the  Eclectic  ser- 
ies of  Geographies.  I.  C. 


ITEMS  FROM  THE  DRAWER. 

—A  correspondent  in  writing  for  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Agricultural  Station, 
of  which  we  have  had  calls  for  some  thirty  copies,  says:  "  I  want  three  copies, 
one  for  myself,  one  for  the  city,  and  one  for  the  town.  We  could  not  carry  out 
the  law  last  season  because  we  could  not  make  the  weed  commissioner  recog- 
nize the  weeds  to  be  destroyed,"  This  is  just  what  was  to  be  expected  and  the 
bulletin  in  question,  with  its  illustrations  and  full  descriptions  was  issued  to  meet 
the  case.  The  schoolmaster  is  needed  certainly,  but  a  schoolmaster  who  is  not 
bound  by  mere  routine,  one  who  eagerly  seizes  opportunities  presented  him  to 
make  his  work  related  to  the  needs  and  progress  of  society. 

—  "  Please  tell  in  your  next  issue  where  we  can  get  the  two  cent  edition  of 
"  Sleepy  Hollow,"  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  etc.  Of  John  B.  Alden,  Publisher, 
393  Pearl  street.  New  York.  The  Rip  Van  Winkle  costs  two  cents,  the  L^end 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  three  cents. 

—  A  printer's  error  made  us  say  in  the  last  issue  that  the  price  of  The  Seven 
Little  Sisters  is  eighty  cents.  It  is  fifty  cents  only,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  State  Library  List,  issued  by  Superintendent  Thayer.  We  take  this 
occasion  to  call  teachers'  attention  to  the  value  of  this  list  to  them  for  reference 
and  information.  The  best  and  most  suitable  books  for  their  use  will  be  found 
on  it,  with  the  names  of  the  publishers,  the  list  price,  and  the  discounts  to 
school  libraries — all  the  information  needed  for  ordering  the  books. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

BUSY  WORK. 

Since  the  success  of  a  school  depends  as  much  upon  having  the  pupils  em- 
ployed as  it  does  upon  holding  the  class  exercises,  the  question  comes  to  the 
teacher,  ''What  shall  my  classes  do  during  the  time  they  are  not  reciting,  that 
is  during  the  by  far  greater  part  of  the  day  ? " 

As  to  the  more  advanced  classes  this  question  is  easily  answered.  The 
''Manual"  calls  for  plenty  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils;  as,  studying  les- 
sons, copying  lessons,  writing  sentences  and  compositions,  drawing  commercial 
papers,  practicing  penmanship,  working  problems  in  arithmetic,  drawing  maps. 
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committiniT  verses  to  memory,  etc.  Pupils  of  the  lower  classes  can  do  but  very 
little,  some  hardly  anything  of  that,  and  yet  they  need  plenty  and  variety  of 
work,  since  they  can  not  be  occupied  with  one  thing  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  from  10  to  15  minutes.  What  then  can  they  do?  They  can  copy  from  the 
board  what  they  have  already  learned  to  read;  they  can  copy  figures  from  the 
board,  and,  later  on,  they  can  copy  and  by  means  of  suitable  objects  placed  in 
tbdr  hands  solve  little  problems  in  arithmetic  and  write  down  the  results;  they 
can  draw  the  outlines  of  objects  within  their  range  of  vision;  they  can  arrange 
two,  three,  four,  five  or  six  equal  squares  cut  out  of  pasteboard,  or  as  many 
equal  triangles  of  the  same  shape,  into  different  positions  and  into  figures  of 
symmetry  and  beauty,  and  draw  the  outlines  of  them.  One  who  has  never 
tried  it  will  be  astonished  what  a  variety  of  figures  may  be  thus  formed.  I  have 
just  arranged  two  squares  into  18  different  positions;  they  can  lay  figures  with 
splints  or  sticks  of  equal  length,  and  draw  the  outlines  of  them;  they  can  inter- 
weave strips  of  paper  of  different  colors;  they  can  arrange  words  written,  or,  by 
means  of  a  shading  pen,  printed  on  pieces  of  pasteboard  or  cardboard,  which 
they  have  already  mastered  in  their  reading  lessons,  into  sentences,  and  copy 
them;  they  can  arrange  letters  on  pasteboard  or  cardboard  into  words  and  sen- 
tences and  copy  them. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  work  is  at  least  threefold;  it  educates  the  mind, 
the  eye  and  the  hand;  it  inculcates  habits  of  industry;  it  prevents  idleness,  the 
mother  of  mischief,  and  thus  becomes  no  small  factor  in  maintaining  order. 
When  assigning  work  of  this  kind,  in  fact,  when  assigning  work  of  any  kind, 
the  teacher  should  give  some  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to  do  it.  When 
there  is  a  change  of  work  he  should  never  neglect  to  look  over  the  work  that 
the  pupils  have  done.  In  order  not  to  spend  too  much  time  at  this  he  should 
pass  around  between  the  seats,  point  out  a  mistake  here  and  there,  put  in  a 
word  of  commendation  or  a  word  to  the  contrary  as  the  occasion  may  justify. 
In  doing  this,  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  more  than  anything  else  should 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Henry  Severin, 

New  Holstbin,  Wis. 

SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  class  of  forty  tough  fellows  in  an  evening 
school.  All  of  them  would  lie,  steal,  and  swear.  To  lie  and  steal  they  thought 
no  crime;  their  parents  did  it,  everybody  about  them  did  it.  It  was  smart  to 
doit.  I  soon  found  that  " preaching "  was  a  positive  injury,  but  they  would 
listen  to  stories,  and  so  I  armed  myself  with  them  and  sharpened  them  up,  yet 
I  avoided  the  error  often  committed  of  "preaching  "  through  the  stories;  I  let 
the  story  work  its  own  way.  One  day  I  told  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  taking  ten  dollars,  but  did  not  do  it.  I  did  not  give  an 
opinkm  whether  he  was  to  t>e  commended  or  not.  I  turned  to  the  class  for 
thein.    One  boy  voiced  it  by  saying:  '*  I  think  he  was  a  fool.'*    Do  you?    Let 
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us  see  now.  What  if  that  money  was  placed  there  to  try  him.  Men  must  have 
honest  men  to  take  care  of  their  property,  you  know.  Now  I  will  tell  you 
further  about  him.    His  employer  found  he  was  trusty,  he  became  a  partner, 

and  is  to-day  a  rich  man.    When  you  go  up  to  L street,  stop  and  look  at 

113,  and  you  will  see  his  name.  He  told  me  last  week  Saturday,  that  his  de- 
termination not  to  take  what  was  not  his  own,  was  the  means  of  his  becoming 
a  man  of  character  and  property.  I  could  fairly  feel  the  throbbing  of  their 
hearts  as  I  told  them  this  story;  it  did  not  need  any  moral  at  the  end.  All  were 
poor,  all  struggling;  how  should  they  advance  ?  They  had  been  told  that  the 
true  way  was  to  be  smart.    I  showed  them  the  way  was  to  be  honest— N,  K  S.  /. 

Wb  agree  with  that  old  poet  who  said  that  a  low,  soft  voice  was  an  excellent 
thing  in  woman.  Indeed,  we  feel  inclined  to  go  much  further  than  he  has  on 
the  subject  and  call  it  one  of  her  crowning  charms.  No  matter  what  other  at- 
tractions she  may  have;  she  may  be  as  fair  as  the  Trojan  Helen,  and  as  learned 
as  the  famous  Hypathia,  of  ancient  times;  she  may  have  all  the  accomplish- 
ments considered  requisite  at  the  present  day  and  every  advantage  that  wealth 
may  procure,  and  yet  if  she  lacks  a  low,  sweet  voice  she  can  never  be  really 
fascinating.  How  often  the  spell  of  beauty  is  broken  by  loud,  coarse  talking. 
How  often  you  are  irresistably  drawn  to  a  plain,  unassuming  woman,  whose 
soft,  silvery  tones  render  her  positively  attractive.  Besides,  we  fancy  we  can 
judge  of  the  character  by  the  voice;  the  bland,  smooth,  fawning  tone  seems  to 
us  to  betoken  deceit  and  hypocrisy  as  invariably  as  the  musical,  subdued  voice 
indicates  a  genuine  refinement.  In  the  social  circle  how  pleasant  it  js  to  hear  a 
woman  talk  in  that  low  key  which  always  characterizes  the  tnie  lady. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  autobiography,  lays  down  a  canon  of  good 
breeding  in  conversation  which  is  worth  keeping  in  mind.  He  says  that  he 
formed  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  "in  terms  of  modest  diffidence,*'  never 
using  the  words  "certainly,  undoubtedly,  or  any  others  that  give  an  air  of  post- 
tivenesstoan  opinion/'  on  subjects  that  may  possibly  be  disputed;  saying:, 
rather,  "It  appears  to  me,  or,  I  should  think  it  so,  or  so,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 
This  habit,  he  said,  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  persuading  people  to 
adopt  his  views,  and  also  helped  him  to  gather  much  valuable  knowledge 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  withheld.  For,  as  a  rule,  people  do  not  care 
to  impart  information  to  one  who  is  firmly  intrenched  in  his  own  opinions. 
Young  people  are  very  apt  to  have  a  positive,  dogmatic  way  of  expressing 
themselves,  and  should  be  trained  to  a  moderate,  as  well  as  graceful,  use  of 
language.  The  use  of  slang  has  a  tendency  toward  the  error  which  Franklin 
tried  to  avoid. 

Lichens  will  grow  on  rocks,  and  stunted  oaks  are  found  in  high  latitudes: 
some  hardy  flowers  may  bloom  even  in  the  snow.  But  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion, rich  fruits,  and  golden  harvests  are  the  products  of  warmer  dtniates.  That 
which  is  noblest,  sweetest,  best  in  child  life  is  evoked  by  sympathy,  gentleness, 
patience.    The  primary  school  needs  a  sunmier  climate.    It  is  only  as  we  enter 
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into  closest  relationship  with  the  child-heart  that  we  reach  and  move  that  deli- 
cate and  yet  mighty  engine,  the  child's  will.  Whom  the  child  loves,  he  obeys. 
Fear  degrades,  paralyzes,  dwarfs;  love  ennobles,  quickens,  makes  grand.  The 
child  that  loves  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  strives  for  them,  and  by  the  striving 
becomes  good  and  beautiful  and  true. 

Recently  I  saw  a  teacher  read  Tennyson's  bugle  song  to  a  class  of  about 
sixty  little  folks  of  the  lowest  grade.  She  gave  a  very  few  words  of  explana- 
tion first  about  a  bugle,  and  said  she  thought  the  poem  very  beautiful.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  the  children  gave  attention  to  the  reading,  and  there  was 
unmistakable  enjoyment  on  most  of  the  little  faces.  When  the  last  echo  died 
away  there  was  the  unconscious  sigh  and  slight  rustle  which  betoken  the  end  of 
a  pleasurable  tension  of  mind.  I  am  sure  they  could  understand  very  little  of 
it,  so  I  concluded  their  pleasure  was  chiefly  in  the  musical  sound  of  the  words. 

Wb  heard  some  pupils  talking  school  on  the  street  a  few  days  ago.  One 
said,  "  What  provokes  me  so  is  I  must  study  an  hour  and  a  half  any  how  ^- no 
matter  if  I  do  get  my  lesson  in  a  half- hour,  I  must  study  it  one  hour  more." 
Said  the  other  girl,  "What  do  you  do  during  the  hour  after  you  have  learned 
your  lesson?*'    *•  O,  I  just  say  it  over  and  over,  and  I  think  it's  a  nuisance." 

There  are  always  in  every  school  bright  children  who  finish  their  work  be- 
fore the  others,  and  then  are  ripe  for  mischief.  For  this  class  I  have  been  plac- 
mg  on  the  board  topics  from  the  daily  news  of  the  day.  For  instance,  selecting 
some  item  from  the  newspaper  embodying  some  interesting  fact,  I  write  this 
item  on  the  board  with  a  few  suggestive  questions,  and  as  we  have  an  excellent 
reference  library  at  our  command,  I  have  those  who  have  finished  their  regular 
work  look  up  the  questions  and  give  the  result  to  the  school  in  a  few  moments 
whidi  I  reserve  for  this  purpose.  I  then  supply  in  a  brief  talk  whatever  is  lack- 
ing that  seems  to  be  important.  I  am  often  quite  surprised  at  the  ability  shown 
in  writing  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  children.  It  also  creates  an  inter- 
est at  home,  as  I  find  by  the  statement  prefaced  by  ''  Papa  says."  The  crying 
need  of  children  is  for  something  to  do.  Supply  this  need  by  the  right  kind  of 
work,  and  the  children  are  happier  and  better  and  the  cases  of  discipline  will 
diminish  to  a  wonderfiil  degree. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  fault,  even  among  well-informed  teachers,  is  lack 
of  grip  in  handling  a  class.  A  great  deal  of  enlightened  instruction,  given  ac- 
cording to  good  methods,  goes  for  nothing,  because  the  teacher  has  no  person- 
al power  of  holding  even  the  one  pupil  on  hand  up  to  a  steady  consideration  of 
the  point  at  issue;  while  the  remainder  of  the  class  drifts  hopelessly  in  all  ways, 
and  the  recitation  leaves  no  permanent  impression. 

Every  lesson  should  be  given  for  a  special  purpose.  The  teacher  should 
have  the  general  purpose  clear  in  his  mind  before  beginning.  He  should  keep 
it  in  mind  so  clearly  that  an  observer  could  easily  discover  what  it  is.  Hap- 
hazzard  work  is  not  worth  much.  Some  do  not  prepare,  but  depend  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment.  The  better  one  is  prepared  the  more  he  can  take 
advantage  of  his  inspiration. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 

1.  Why  does  cold  water,  poured  on  lime,  make  it  intensely  hot? 
Heat  is  always  evolved  when  chemical  action  takes  place. 

2.  What  is  smoke?    Why  is  there  so  little  smoke-  with  a  red  hot  fire ? 

3.  Why  will  not  stones  do  for  fuel  as  well  as  coal  ? 
They  contain  no  hydrogen  and  little  if  any  carbon. 

4.  Does  electric  light  give  off  heat  ? 

5.  How  does  coke  differ  from  coal  ? 

6.  Why  does  a  lamp  smoke  when  the  wick  is  turned  up  too  high  ? 

More  carbon  is  separated  from  the  wick  than  can  be  consumed  by  the  flame. 

7.  Why  does  running  make  one  warm  ? 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  hard  and  soft  water.    Which  is  purer? 

9.  Why  does  boiling  water  bubble  ? 

10.  Why  does  a  blacksmith  make  the  tires  of  a  wagon  red  hot  before  he  puts 
them  on  the  wheel  ? 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Language  Work. —  Geography  and  History  are  studies  peculiarly  adapted 
to  language  work.  For  a  review  lesson  in  Geography,  the  class  may  become  a 
band  of  imaginary  tourists,  each  one  reading  a  short  letter  which  he  has  written 
upon  some  topic  previously  assigned  by  the  teacher.  For  example,  if  the  lesson 
is  about  Egypt,  one  pupil  may  write  from  Cairo,  describing  the  manner  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians;  another  may  write  from  the  summit  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  describing  the  sur&ce  and  scenery  of  the  country;  a  third,  from  Port 
Said,  his  topic  being  the  Suez  Canal;  a  fourth  may  write  about  the  Nile,  giving 
an  account  of  an  imaginary  voyage  down  that  wonderful  river;  a  fifth  may  de- 
scribe the  ruins  of  Thebes;  while  a  sixth  writes  from  the  desert,  explaining  why 
there  is  so  little  rain  in  Egypt.  In  History,  also,  a  vivid  interest  may  be  awak- 
ened by  thus  introducing  the  personal  element,  in  accounts  of  discoveries  and 
settlements,  of  battles  and  sieges.  What  child  can  read  Holmes'  poem, 
"Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker-Hill  Battle,"  without  a  new  and  thrilling 
conviction  that  the  portraits  of  '76  were  real,  living  men  and  women,  not  mere 
impersonal  characters  in  history  ?  It  is  because  the  poet  transports  us  back  to 
the  time  and  the  place,  among  the  people  and  the  scenes  that  he  is  describing. 
Almost  unconsciously  the  pupil  learns  to  relate  historical  events  in  graphic 
style,  if  he  has  frequent  practice  in  this  kind  of  imaginative  writing.  He  may, 
for  example,  be  asked  to  write  a  letter  from  Salem  in  the  olden  times,  giving 
some  account  of  witchcraft  delusion;  or  from  Valley  Forge,  relating  the  expe- 
rience of  the  army  during  that  memorable  winter;  or  from  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg, giving  reminiscences  of  the  battle.— 5*.  E,  Lockwood, 

Thought  Question  in  Criticism. — See  if  you  can  tell  what  led  to  the  error 
in  each  of  the  following  titles  recently  called  for  by  readers  at  the  Portland 
Public  Library:  "Jane's  Heirs  (Jane  Eyre),  John  Ingersoll  (John  Inglesant), 
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IrvtDg*s  Albramah  (Alhambra),  Illuminated  Face  (Face  Illumed),  Prohibition 
(Probation),  Rulfinch's  Agent  Fables  (Age  of  Fable),  Patty's  Reverses  (Patty's 
Perversities),  Little  Lord  Phantom  (Fauntleroy),  Mary's  Lamb  (Mary  Lamb), 
Fairy  Tails  (Fairy  Tales),  Chromos  ((Cameos)  from  English  History,  Not  in  the 
Perspective  (Prospectus). 
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PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

Problems  in  American  Society.    By  Joseph  Henry  Crooker.    Boston  :  (^eo. 
H.  Ellis;    293  pp.,  |i-25. 

Every  one  of  the  six  essays  in  this  little  volume  not  only  treats  a  subject  of 
great  interest  in  itself,  but  also  makes  a  positive  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  the  subject.  It  is  an  inspiring  and  helpful  volume.  It  keeps  close  to  realities, 
recognizing  that  the  elevation  of  society  comes  not  of  machinery  but  of  the 
cultivation  in  individuals  of  right  reason  and  a  sound  conscience.  Hence  it 
opens  with  the  essay  on  the  Student  in  American  Life,  whom  it  regards  as  one 
of  the  apostles  of  true  progress,  a  searcher  for  truth  and  an  enlightener  of  his 
fellows.  Scientific  Charity  gives  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  charitable  efforts  of  past 
ages,  and  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  what  the  thought  and  conditions,  of  the 
present  time  require  by  an  account,  given  in  considerable  detail,  of  the  Ham- 
burg system  of  poor  relief,  whose  purpose  like  that  of  all  scientific  charity,  is 
not  merely  to  afford  temporary  relief  but  to  create  such  conditions  as  will  work 
a  permanent  cure  of  pauperism.  The  Root  of  the  Temperance  Problem  most 
clearly  exhibits  the  general  philosophy  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  recognize 
in  prohibitory  legislation  the  proper  cure  for  the  drink  habit,  because  this  at- 
tempts to  secure  by  external  force  results  which  must  be  sought  rather  through 
internal  conviction.  The  animal  appetite  must  be  fought  by  removing  those 
material  and  social  conditions  which  are  its  real  cause,  and  therefore  the  drunk- 
ard not  the  saloon-keeper  must  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  reformer.  We  must 
supplant  low  animalism  with  intelligent  moral  living,  for  promoting  which  great 
forces  are  already  at  work,  to  which  others  must  be  added.  The  essay  on  The 
Political  Conscience  develops  the  caubes  which  in  our  society  lead  upright  men 
to  adopt  practices  in  politics  which  they  condemn  in  private  life.  The  discus- 
sion of  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  our  Public  Schools  is  especially 
timely  and  valuable.  It  shows  that  the  secularization  of  the  schools  has  followed 
inevitably  from  the  secularization  of  the  State,  which  is  the  great  movement  of 
the  last  two  centuries.  Given  a  secularized  state  and  secularized  schools  are 
logically  inevitable.  All  attacks  upon  them  are  therefore  in  reality  attacks  upon 
American  system  of  the  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  Romanist 
attack  upon  our  schools,  the  alarm  of  some  protestants  over  their  alleged  *'  god- 
lessness,"  the  growth  of  parochial  schools,  and  the  present  state  of  worry  over 
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this  matter,  make  it  necessary  to  reaffirm  vigorously  the  doctrine  stated  by 
Judge  Cooley,  that ''  Compulsory  support,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  of  religious 
instruction,  is  not  lawful  under  any  of  the  American  constitutions."  The 
schools  are  great  moral  forces,  felt  in  every  fibre  of  our  American  life.  They 
are  so  by  virtue  of  their  efficient  organization,  their  careful  discipline,  their  de- 
mand of  systematic  industry,  order,  punctuality,  truthfulness  and  self-reliance. 
Their  moral  force  would  not  be  increased  by  the  introduction  of  text-book  in- 
struction in  morals,  and  would  be  weakened  by  an  effort  to  graft  dogmatic 
teaching  upon  them.  They  do  not  foster  infidelity,  but  teach  that  morality 
which  is  part  of  our  christian  civilization.  The  final  essay  discusses  The  Re- 
ligious Destitution  of  Villages.  How  important  these  themes  are  the  mere 
statement  of  them  shows,  but  only  a  reading  of  the  volume  will  reveal  how 
direct,  vigorous  and  suggestive  is  the  author's  treatment  We  commend  the 
book  to  all  who  enjoy  a  fresh  and  strong  discussion  of  vital  topics.  The  brief 
bibliographical  references  relating  to  the  topics  discussed  which  precede  each 
essay  will  t>e  found  very  useful  to  students. 


— ^The  volume  of  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Nashville  is  now  being  distributed.  It  will  be 
found  somewhat  smaller  than  the  volumes  of  the  two  preceding  years,  but  not 
less  interesting.  The  discussion  of  denominational  schools  attracted  much  at- 
tention at  the  Association  and  will  naturally  be.  first  examined.  It  contains 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  therefore  is  of  especial  interest  to  those  who 
care  to  bring  a  judicial  habit  of  mind  to  such  topics;  and  the  discussions  on 
both  sides  were  very  able.  Of  course  the  volume  contains  a  large  number  of 
papers  on  other  subjects  of  much  interest. 

— The  Continental  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  issued  a  neat  and  legible 
paper  edition  of  The  Evolution  op  Dod,  which  is  sold  for  25  cts.  This  is  an 
admirable  pedagogical  story,  attractive  and  entertaining  in  itself  and  full  of 
valuable  suggestions  for  teachers. 

—  Manual  OF  Empirical  Psychology  AS  AN  Inductive  Science,  by  Dr. 
Gustav  A.  Lindner,  authorized  translation  by  Chas.  De  Garmo,  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.;  274  pp.,  |i.io),  presents  to  American  students  a  precise,  clear  and  brief 
outline  of  the  Psychology  of  the  school  of  Herbart  in  Germany.  This  as  is 
well  known  is  the  most  generally  accepted  basis  of  German  pedagogy,  and  is 
of  great  interest  on  that  account.  This  book  is,  moreover,  as  the  translator 
says,  ''full  of  vitality,  having  a  rich,  interesting  content,  and  offering  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  those  things  which  others  merely  affirm."  To  those  not 
accustomed  to  philosophical  study  it  will  be  found  not  an  easy  book  to  read. 
While  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  put  the  student  upon  reflecting  on  his  own 
mental  processes,  and  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  those  familiar  with  English 
treatises  because  it  puts  so  many  matters  in  new  lights,  we  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  is  the  best  book  for  American  teachers.    The  conceptions  and  nomenclature 
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are  quite  foreign  to  our  ways  of  thinking,  and  to  the  authors  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  English  psychology  has  firmly  seated  itself  in  our  literature  and  even 
in  our  common  speech,  so  that  to  break  away  from  it  would  now  cost  much  ef- 
fort and  confusion.  Moreover,  without  any  such  radical  overturning  as  is  here 
offered,  that  psychology  is  made  to  cover  all  the  essential  truths  of  Herbart, 
and  therefore  to  furnish  a  suf!icient  basis  for  American  pedagogy.  It  is  there- 
fore better,  in  our  judgment,  to  hold  to  the  lines  of  English  development,  and 
use  such  books  as  Dr.  Lindner's  for  the  quickening  of  students  already  ground- 
ed in  psychology  rather  than  as  a  text-book  for  beginners.  For  such  purposes 
the  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  science.  We  cannot  but 
regret  tliat  the  translator  has  adopted  concept  to  designate  any  mental  product. 
Idea  and  notion  have  since  Locke  been  used  in  English  in  this  sense,  and  a 
more  limited  and  special  meaning  has  come  to  attach  to  concept,  which  it  is 
unfortunate  to  have  disturbed. 

—The  Report  op  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1886-87  ("70  PP) 
touches  of  course  upon  a  multitude  of  topics  of  considerable  interest.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  full  Index  to  the  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the 
close  of  the  volume.  Four  papers  on  educational  subjects  make  up  the  twenty- 
first  chapter:  Pres.  Eliot's  "Can School  Programs  be  Shortened  and  Enrich- 
ed?" Sup't.  Holcomb's  *'The  High  School  Question;"  Prof.  Stuart's  "The 
Ratson  d'Etre  of  the  Public  High  School;"  and  Dr.  Charles  Warren's  "  Medi- 
cal Colleges  and  the  Medical  Profession."  We  have  found  the  chapter  on  Edu- 
cation of  Special  Classes  (the  deaf,  blind,  feeble  minded,  juvenile  delinquents, 
etc. )  of  special  interest,  and  are  led  to  remark  upon  the  absence  of  information 
regarding  Wisconsin  institutions.  A  day  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  La  Crosse  is 
mentioned,  but  "the  office  has  no  information"  is  added;  no  mention  of  the 
school  in  Milwaukee  appears.  The  State  Schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  de- 
linquent children  are  mentioned  in  the  table  but  not  otherwise  in  the  report.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  Wisconsin  officials  are  negligent  in  sending  suitable  reports  ? 
The  table  of  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges,  and  the  chapter  on  Man- 
ual and  Industrial  Training  are  also  deserving  of  special  mention. 

—  Lessons  in  Botany,  for  Schools  and  Academies,  by  Alphonso  Wood,  re- 
vised and  edited  by  Oliver  R.  Willis  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.;  220  pp.)  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  rewritten,  in  order  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  present  standard  of  botanical  science.  Dr.  Wood's  book  appeared 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  met  with  such  favor  as  to  demonstrate  its 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  schools.  The  plan  and  method  has  been  there- 
fore adhered  to,  and  the  revision  will  be  found  fully  as  clear,  brief  and  practical 
as  the  former  editions.  It  is  designed  for  high  school  classes,  the  Object  Les- 
sons in  Botany  of  the  same  series  having  been  prepared  for  younger  pupils. 
The  publishers  have  made  the  book  a  model  of  mechanical  excellence,  and 
equipped  it  profnsely  with  excellent  illustrations. 

—  Natural  History  Object  Lessons,  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  by  George 
Ricks,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  352  pp.,   I1.35)  consists  of  two  parts.    The  first 
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aims  to  give  the  information  needed  by  the  teacher  in  conducting  a  series  of  ob- 
ject lessons  on  plants  and  on  animals.  In  this  part  the  purpose  is  kept  in  view 
of  making  the  teacher's  work  systematic  and  connected,  and  therefore  a  general 
sketch  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  is  provided.  While  this  is  the 
basis  of  the  work  its  aim  is  to  lead  children  to  observe  and  describe  animals 
and  plants,  and  to  understand  the  more  important  uses  which  they  subserve  in 
their  relations  to  man.  The  second  part  contains  a  series  of  model  lessons,  not 
in  detail  but  in  plan  or  outline.  The  series  is  not  intended  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  the  work  proposed,  but  to  aid  young  teachers  in  starting  out,  and  to 
serve  as  guides  in  the  preparation  and  construction  of  other  lessons.  The  plan 
is  simple,  and  the  aids  are  suf!icient  to  enable  any  teacher  to  begin  at  once  and 
successfully  this  kind  of  instruction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  admirable 
manual  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  elementary  teachers  and  in- 
spire them  with  courage  to  undertake  such  work. 

— The  New  CalisthbiNics,  by  Mara  L  Pratt,  M.  D.,  (Educational  Publish- 
ing Co.,  no  pp.  quarto)  aims  to  promote  a  natural  and  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  not  to  train  athletes.  It  therefore  seeks  to  provide  for  each 
pupil  the  degree  and  kind  of  physical  exercise  which  he  needs  for  healthy  growth, 
and  deprecates  all  those  plans  which  subject  children  to  undue  strain.  It  ofifers 
series  of  exercises  with  dumb-bells,  wands,  rings,  indian  clubs,  marches,  gest- 
ures, etc.,  fully  described  and  illustrated  with  engravings. 

—  Language  Work  Below  the  High  School  —  Second  School  Year; 
adopted  from  the  German  by  Charles  De  Garmo,  (Public  School  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111.;  60  pp.,  12  cts.)  presents  the  plans  for  this  work  at  pres- 
ent prevalent  in  Germany.  The  pupil  is  put  to  writing  his  own  thought  on 
systematic  plans  which  not  only  form  right  habits  but  lead  him  to  reflect  upon 
language,  develop  principles  and  apply  them  continuously  in  what  he  writes. 
American  teachers  have  much  to  learn  in  these  matters,  and  we  know  no  man- 
ual comparable  to  this  as  a  guide  to  sound  and  valuable  instruction  in  language. 

— The  Ward  Manual  to  Accompany  Appleton's  Readers,  arranges  the 
new  words  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  first  occur  in  the  readers,  that  at- 
tention may  be  concentrated  upon  them,  to-  learn  how  they  are  spelled,  what 
they  mean,  and  how  to  use  them.  Instructions  and  suggestions  to  teachers  are 
given  in  the  introduction  and  at  various  places  as  occasion  offers.  The  books 
will  be  found  a  very  practical  help  in  the  class  work.  The  same  matter  is  also 
issued  in  the  form  of  Word  Leaflets  to  accompany  the  First  Reader.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.) 

—The  Eastern  Educational  Bureau,  Boston,  Issues  Ten  Dialogues  in 
Rhyme  for  primary  schools. 

—  The  National  Temperance  Society,  New  York,  issues  the  Temperance 
First  Reader,  (66  pp.)  and  the  Temperance  Arithmetic,  (32  pp,)  in  which 
pupils  are  put  to  figuring  on  liquor  and  cigars  in  a  multitude  of  ingenious  ways. 

—  Studies  in  Pedagogy,  by  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  (Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.; 
Boston,  360  pp.;  I1.75)  develops  especially  the  thought  of  education  as  train- 
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ing.  We  find  ourselves  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  the  book, 
without  being  able  to  understand  why  it  should  have  been  written.  The  au- 
hor  has  evidently  not  conceived  of  it  as  a  system  of  pedagogy,  as  is  shown  by 
its  title,  and  still  more  by  its  contents.  These  in  part  bear  evidence  of  their 
origin  as  contributions  to  educational  journals.  Neither  is  the  book  inspiring 
reading.  Its  style  is  didactic,  sometimes  rhetorical,  but  lacking  in  verve  and 
point.  What  it  says  is  excellent  but  not  excellently  said,  and  neither  new  nor 
presented  in  new  lights.  Indeed  if  it  were  half  as  large  it  would  be  twice  as 
good.  While  the  student  of  pedagogy  will  thus  feel  some  disappointment  in 
the  book  he  will  heartily  commend  it  as  sound  in  its  teaching  and  containing 
much  which  it  will  profit  teachers  to  read  and  consider. 

—  National  Kindergarten  Manual,  by  Louise  Pollock,  (DeWolf,  Fiske 
&  Co.,  Boston,  177  pp.,  75c.)  consists  of  three  parts.  Model  Lessons  for  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  Schools,  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Family, 
and  Lectures  on  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Nursery.  All  of  these  will  be  found 
instructive  and  helpful  to  mothers  and  kindergartners,  and  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  the  book  is  indeed  its  highest  recommendation;  for  though  the  author 
wishes  "to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  philosophy  among 
teachers  as  well  as  parents,"  she  wisely  seeks  to  do  so  much  more  in  the  con- 
crete than  in  the  abstract.  Any  teacher  will  understand  her  book  and  get  profit 
from  it. 

— A  Popular  Zoologv,  by  J.  Dorman  Steele  and  J.  P.  W.  Jenks,  (A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  319  pp.)  contains  a  succinct  and  clear  account  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  excellent,  and  add  much 
to  the  value  of  the  book,  which  in  mechanical  execution  is  altogether  admir* 
able.  It  seems  as  near  perfection  as  we  can  hope  to  reach  in  the  way  of  an 
elementary  manual  of  classificatory  zoology. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  aDnounoe  for  publication  Immediately  ExtTt^»nin  Wood  Working, 
conMiatiDg  of  two  parts,  the  first  a  treatise  on  wood.  Its  growth,  structure,  properties, 
kinds,  deeay.  destruotive  Insects,  etc. :  and  the  second  a  description  of  tools,  methods  of 
sharpenlnir  them,  methods  In  drawing,  and  exercises  in  wood  workings.  It  Is  desiirned  as 
a  text  t>ook  for  manual  tralntaifir  classes  in  schools  and  colleges. 

—  Olnn  k  Go.  will  soon  issue  the  first  volume  of  a  serial  entitled  Harvard  Studies  in 
CUustaU  PliUolooV',  edited  by  a  committee  of  the  classical  instructors  in  Harvard  Universi- 
ty. The  title  indicates  the  scope  of  the  work.  A  volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages 
each  year  is  the  present  plan  of  publication.   The  price  Is  tl.OO. 

—  Harper^s  Magazine  has  secured  a  singularly  attractive  novelette  in  Lafoadio  Heam's 
rottma,  a  story  of  the  insurrection  in  Martinique.  Howard  Pyle  gives  some  fresh  im- 
pressions of  travel  in  Jamaica,  New  and  Old,  and  the  Russian  papers  are  continued  in  a 
finely  illustrated  article  on  The  Runian  Army,  by  T.  de  Thulstrup. 

—Public  Schools  ae  Affecting  Crime  and  Vice  is  the  title  of  an  article,  by  Benjamin  Reece, 
in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  tor  January.  Mr.  Reece  cites  figures  which  show  that 
crime  does  not  decrease  as  illiteracy  is  diminished,  and  bays  that  our  school  system  should 
he  made  more  effeotlve  by  the  addition  of  moral  teaching.  The  subject  is  ot  present  in- 
terest and  Mr.  Beeoe's  statistics  ought  to  be  carefully  scanned.  Another  Interesting  and 
timely  article  is  Henry  J.  Phllpot's  on  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands. 
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—  £.  L.  Kellofirff  &  Co.  have  in  press  New  York  Stale  Graded  Examination  Papers  1887-80. 
Also  Easy  Things  to  Draw,  a  manual  for  primary  teachers. 

—  A  note  in  the  December  CwUury  by  Prin.  W.  J.  Desmond,  on  Tfie  Evolution  of  the  Bdit- 
color  dwells  on  two  evils  of  the  superintendency  system,  that  city  teachers  are  ceaainir 
to  be  thinkers  because  their  work  is  so  closely  planned  for  them,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
most  successful  teaching*  results  in  an  invitation  to  the  teacher  to  cease  teachlngr  and  be- 
come an  ""  educator."  But  is  it  a  fact  that  city  teachers  think  less  than  formerly  ?  We 
doubt  it.    Besides,  the  number  drafted  to  become  **  educators  "  is  exceedinsrly  small. 


The  Manager  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst  (Chicago),  III., 
is  daily  at  his  post  of  duty,  daily  recommending  teachers  for  good  places,  daily 
hearing  of  good  results,  daily  sending  out  fresh  letters  of  inquiry  to  schools  and 
colleges.  If  you  expect  to  locate  elsewhere,  either  now  or  next  September, 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  open  correspondence  with  him. 

Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager,  Elmhurst,  111. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— State  Superintendent  Thayer  has  secure  the  best  results  possible  regard- 
appointed  the  following  times  and  places  ingthe  schools  of  the  country  with  a 
for  the  Annual  Conventions  of  County  few  salient  inquiries.  James  H.  Blod- 
Superintendents  for  the  present  year:  gett,  A.  M.,  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  a 
At  Eau  Claire  Jan.  7th  and  8th;  at  Osh-  gentlemen  of  long  experience  in  edu- 
kosh  Jan.  9th  and  loth;  at  Whitewater  cational  work  and  in  public  affairs,  has 
Jan.  14th  and  15th;  and  at  Madison  Jan.  been  appointed  a  special  agent  for  the 
i6th  and  17th.  County  Superintendents  collection  of  statistics  of  education  for 
are  required  by  law  to  attend  one  of  the  United  States.  Public  schools  are 
these  conventions,  and  their  necessary  so  related  to  systems  of  public  record 
expenses  in  attending  are  paid  by  the  that  their  statistics  are  obtainable 
counties.    (Chapter  65,  Laws  of  1885.)  through  established  methods.    Incor- 

— The  National  Educational  Associ-  porated  private  schools  have  a  place  in 
ation  will  hold  its  meeting  for  1890  at  public  records.  Parochial  schools  gen- 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  4  to  11.  Half  erally  render  stated  reports  to  some 
railway  rates  have  l)een  secured  from  controlling  body.  Unincorporated  pri- 
all  points  to  all  who  attend.  Special  vate  schools  form  a  considerable  ele- 
Excursions  are  being  provided  to  the  ment  of  usefulness  hitherto  unmeasured. 
Local  Lake  Region,  Yellowstone  Park,  It  is  desirable  to  gather  reports  of  the 
and  other  North  Pacific  Points.  For  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  such 
particulars  and  free  copy  of  bulletin  con-  schools,  without  troubling  them  for  the 
taining  program,  address  S.  Sherin,  financial  statements  that  schools  sup- 
Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee,  ported  by  public  funds  owe  to  the  tax- 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  payers.    The  enumerators  of  popula- 

—  The  following  circular  from    the  tion  will  report  each  person  who  has 

Superintendent  of  the  United  States  attended  school  within  the  year,  and 

Census   should    be  of  interest  to  all  whether  at  a  public  or  at  a  private 

school  officers:    "This  office  desires  to  school;  and,  for  all  persons  ten  years 
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of  age  and  over,  those  who  can  read 
and  write.  This  will  be  more  than  has 
been  done  heretofore.  Other  educa- 
tional statistics  must  be  reached  by 
different  methods,  in  which  every  one 
interested  may  render  some  aid.  Any 
lists  of  private  schools,  no  matter  how 
brief,  or  names  of  single  schools,  no 
matter  how  humble,  open  in  any  part 
of  the  present  school  year,  with  the  ad- 
dress of  the  principal  teacher  of  each, 
will  be  of  assistance  to  this  office.— 
Robert  P.  Porter,  Superintendent  of 
Census.*' 

—  The  death  by  suicide  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Milwaukee  school  board  in 
consequence  of  a  shortage  in  his  ac- 
counts leads  the  Evening  Wisconsin  to 
the  following  pertinent  remarks,  which 
are  of  special  importance  because  of 
the  prevalent  tendency  to  neglect  of 
strict  compliance  with  law  in  the  man- 
agement   of   school   matters:      "One 
very  good  thing  will  come  from  the  un- 
pleasant sensation  now  being  experi- 
enced, and  that  is  the  transaction  of 
the  city's  business  in  a  manner  accord- 
ing more  with  business  principles  than 
the  slipshod  style  which  has  heretofore 
been  followed,  and  which  was  in  large 
part   responsible  for  the  defalcations 
that  led  to  the  secretary's  shame  and 
suicide.     *  Lead  us  not  into  temptation ' 
is  the  prayer  of  strong  men.    When 
unnecessary  temptations  are  thrust  in 
the  way  of  those  who  have  not  strength 
to  resist,  some  measure  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  resulting  crime  rests  upon 
those  from  whose  neglect  of  duty  the 
temptations  took  their  rise.    The  law, 
to  all  appearance,  has  not  been  insuf- 
ficient.   The  trouble  has  come  from  its 
non  enforcement.    The  law  provides 
that  the  secretary  shall  be  under  bond, 
yet  no  bond  has  been  required  for  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years.    The  law  re- 
quires that  orders  of  the  payment  of 


bills  which  have  been  audited  by  the 
School  Board  and  signed  by  the  secre- 
tary shall  be  countersigned  by  the 
comptroller,  a  provision  which  carries 
with  it  the  duty  of  the  comptroller  to 
inspect  the  vouchers,  because  he  must 
of  course  know  whether  an  order  is 
correct  before  he  signs  his  name;  yet 
the  comptroller  has  failed  to  take  this 
obvious  precaution.  The  law  is  not 
responsible  for  payments  to  the  secre- 
tary of  money  due  to  teachers  or  other 
creditors  of  the  city  without  formal  au- 
thorization from  the  latter;  yet  this  has 
been  a  frequent  practice.  All  these 
things  will  now  be  reformed." 

—  Kenosha  is  proceeding  actively 
with  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  high  school  building,  more  com- 
modious, better  equipped  and  better 
^ited  to  the  wants  of  a  growing  city 
than  the  one  now  in  use. 

—  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  Prof,  of  History 
in  the  State  University,  died  suddenly 
in  Madison,  Dec.  9.  He  had  t>een  for 
twenty-two  years  connected  with  the 
University,  and  acquired  a  national 
reputation  for  broad  and  accurate  schol- 
arship and  disinterested  devotion  to 
those  things  which  make  for  the  higher 
interests  of  society.  He  had  edited 
several  Latin  text-books,  and  written  a 
history  of  Rome,  the  last  corrections 
on  which  were  made  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore his  death.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  New  York  Nation^  a 
member  of  several  learned  societies  be- 
fore which  he  presented  papers  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  an  active  worker  in 
the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  the  State  Historical  Society, 
and  in  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  a 
valuable  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Madison  City  Library.  His  thorough 
scholarship,  kindly  interest,  and  love 
of  justice  impressed  strongly  the  large 
number  of  students  who  came  under 
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his  instruction,  so  that  his  influence  will 
long  be  felt  in  this  State.  The  Wis- 
consin Teachers'  Association  owes  to 
him  several  very  valuable  papers,  such 
as  that  on  Laying  Foundations  in  Latin, 
published  in  the  Journal  for  April 
1886,  and  that  on  Preparation  for  the 
English  Course — a  discussion  of  the 
teaching  of  history  in  the  public  schools 
— published  in  March,  1889.  His  kind- 
ness and  simplicity  of  character  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  knew  him,  while 
his  disinterested  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
higher  interests  of  society,  and  his 
sound  and  varied  acquirements,  won 
general  confidence  and  admiration. 

—  Elsewhere  we  have  spoken  of  the 
hasty  and  intemperate  comment  of  a 
portion  of  the  press  of  the  State  upon 
the  troubles  in  the  State  University. 
The  most  extreme  example  which  has 
fallen  under  our  eyes  is  the  remarks  of 
the  Manitowoc  Tridune  upon  the  reso- 
lutions on  the  troubles  adopted  by  the 
students.  It  says:  "We  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
matter  and  which  we  see  no  reason  to 
change.  We  still  believe  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  students  should  be  ex- 
pelled. That  many  of  them  did  com- 
mit perjury  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  and  those  guilty  will  never  make 
good  citizens  no  matter  how  much  the 
state  spends  on  their  education.  And 
besides  that,  all  those  engaged  in  the 
hazing  are  despicable  cowards  and  fit 
associates  only  for  street  hoodlums  and 
rowdies,  many  of  whom  might  even 
object  to  associate  with  them."  We 
can  only  express  amazement  that  such 
irrational  comment  should  find  its  way 
into  print  anywhere.  This  editor,  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
fi-om  the  occurrences,  assumes  to  know 
more  about  them  than  the  civil  courts 
in  Madison  and  the  President  and  facul- 
ty of  the  University,  and  to  condemn 
not  only  the  boys  but  the  authorities 


who  have  studied  the  subject  and  tried 
to  deal  with  it  justly.  We  submit  that 
this  is  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  abuse 
of  journalism. 

—Miss  Mary  O.  Moise,  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  assistant  in  the  high 
school  at  Columbus,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  order  to  go  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  where  she  has  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  National  Normal  School 
for  Girls  at  Mendoza.  Some  years  ago 
many  American  ladies  were  receiving 
appointments  to  the  Argentine  schools, 
but  such  positions  are  now  difficult  to 
secure,  as  the  Argentine  schools  have 
been  established  for  several  years  and 
are  producing  their  own  teachers. 

—The  place  of  the  late  Lewis  Funk, 
as  principal  of  the  Seventh  district 
school  in  Milwaukee  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Prin.  A.  N.  Fair- 
child,  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  in 
Racine. 

— Supt.  Mahoney,  of  Vernon  Coon* 
ty,  reports  that  115  pupils  were  examin- 
ed in  that  county  for  graduation  from 
the  district  schools  during  the  past  year, 
and  96  were  awarded  diplomas.  He 
comments  upon  the  marked  diflereoce 
often  observable  between  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  in  two  adjoining  districts, 
and  finds  one  cause  of  it  in  the  neglec^ 
of  their  duties  by  the  school  board  in 
the  poorer  district.  It  is  time  this  sub- 
ject were  agitated,  and  the  principle  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  our  communi- 
ties that  members  of  school  boards  are 
not  elected  as  an  empty  honor,  but  in 
order  to  foster  and  promote  one  of  the 
most  important  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

—  The  Rock  County  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation at  Janesville,  Dec.  II,  was  well 
attended  and  profitable.  Commission- 
er Thom,  formerly  County  Superintend- 
ent in  the  second  district  of  the  county, 
was  present  and  addressed  the  meeting. 
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Principals  Axtell  and  Jacobs  and  Su- 
perintendent Stewart  participated  in 
the  prcxreedings. 

—  The  meeting  of  the  Sauk  County 
Association  at  Spring  Green,  Nov.  29 
and  JO,  was  well  attended  and  profit- 
able. Among  those  who  took  part  we 
note  principals  Ninman,  Jones  and 
Cundy  and  Supt.  Wiswell. 

—  Prof.  Twining,  formerly  of  Mon- 
roe, is  now  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Riverside,  California. 

—  Supt  Nagle,  of  Manitowoc  Coun- 
ty, says  in  his  report:  **  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  line  of  a  superintendent's 
duties  which  causes  him  more  dis- 
quietude than  the  prevalence  of  the 
notion  that  a  certificate  has  active  and 
potential  qualities  to  make  its  possessor 
a  teacher.  Examinations  are  attended 
by  many  impressed  with  this  idea; 
school  boards  make  provisional  con- 
tracts and  justify  their  action  by  this 
fallacy;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  some  cases  school  has  been 
taught  by  virtue  of  the  certificate  rather 
than  by  the  activity  of  the  teacher. 
Rigid  examinations  have  been  applied 
as  a  remedy  in  this  county  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  when  one  considers 
how  firmly  intrenched  in  public  opinion 
the  fidse  notion  has  been,  he  cannot 
but  be  gratified  by  the  results  achieved. 
Each  succeeding  year  there  is  evidence 
of  enlarged  appreciation  of  the  teacher's 
duties  and  of  a  purpose  to  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  their  proper  discharge." 
He  adds  that  the  subjects  upon  which 
lolly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  failures  oc- 
cur are  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and 
tnsists  upon  the  necessity  of  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  branches  on  the 
part  of  teachers. 

—  Very  decided  progress  is  making 
in  the  matter  of  the  introduction  of 
uniform  county  examinations  in  this 
State.    The  matter  has  been  discussed 


at  the  conventions  of  County  Superin- 
tendents, and  so  great  unanimity  ap- 
peared in  favor  of  it  that  last  spring  the 
State  Superintendent  issued  upon  a 
single  sheet  four  sets  of  examination 
questions  which  were  sent  to  Superin- 
tendents to  make  such  use  of  as  seemed 
to  them  best.  Thirt>'-four  have  report- 
ed on  the  use  of  the  questions.  Of 
these  ten  used  the  set  marked  A,  three 
used  C,  two  D,  and  one  B;  twelve  re- 
port having  used  from  two  to  four  of 
the  sets,  four  that  they  selected  their 
questions  from  the  sets,  and  one  that 
he  modified  the  questions  somewhat, 
but  thinks  as  good  results  would  have 
been  obtained  without  this.  The  com- 
ment of  the  superintendents  is  uniform- 
ly favorable  to  the  plan.  Supt.  Broer, 
Ashland  County,  says:  "Teachers  as 
well  as  superintendents  desire  uniform 
examinations. "  Supt.  Chandler,  Doug- 
las County,  says:  "Teachers  are  better 
satisfied  to  know  that  they  are  tried  by 
no  arbitrary  standard  of  the  County 
Superintendent."  Supt.  Sheridan,  of 
Jefferson  County,  writes:  "The  uni- 
form examinations  are  both  desirable 
and  practicable.  Applicants  accustom- 
ed to  find  fault  were  silent  when  they 
learned  that  those  were  State  ques- 
tions." Supt.  Nordman,  of  Langlade 
County,  says:  ' '  Fault-findings  of  incap- 
able applicants  and  their  friends  cease. 
Incompetents  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
from  a  difficult  to  an  easy  test  by  cross- 
ing the  county  line."  Supt.  Ramsay, 
of  Marinette  County:  ."  State  questions 
are  a  better  test  than  the  average  coun- 
ty superintendent  can  givp.  Some 
county  superintendents,  in  preparing 
questions,  stop  at  the  level  of  intelli- 
gence in  their  county  to  please  constitu- 
ents; but  teachers  feel  that  they  must 
submit  to  the  inevitable  when  the  ques- 
tions are  prepared  by  the  State. ' '  Supt. 
Mosher,  of  St.  Croix  County:  "  It  hav- 
ing been  advertised  that  the  questions 
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would  come  from  the  State,  much  work  Board  of  Directors,  limiting  papers  to 

was  done  by  teachers  in  preparation,  thirty  minutes. 

The  experiment  is  a  decided  success  in  4. — The  President,   however,   in   ac- 

St.  Croix  County.*'  Supt.  Lewis,  Wash-  cordance  with  further  action  on  the  part 

ington  County:  *' They  are  desirable,  as  of    the  Board,  may  make  arrangements 

the  teachers  are  made  to  feel  that  they  for  special  addresses  to  which  this  limi- 

must  attain  the  same  standard  as  their  tation  shall  not  apply. 

fellows  in  other  counties.     The  super-  5. —  The  Fourth  By-Law  must  be  en- 

intendent  is  relieved  of  many  em  bar-  forced:  "No  paper,  lecture  or  address 

rassments,  as  teachers  are  barred  from  shall  be  read  before  the  Association  or 

setting  up  claims  that  certain  questions  any  of  its  departments  in  the  absence  of 

are  unfair  or  unprofessional."    Some  its  author:  nor  shall  any  such  paper,  lec- 

minor  difficulties  are  suggested,  but  by  ture  or  address  be  published  in  the  vol- 

superintendents  who  favor  the  plan  and  ume  of  Proceedings,  without  the  consent 

urge  its  continuance.     These  extracts  of  the  Association,  up>on  the  approval  of 

represent  fairly  the  comment  on  the  the  Executive  Committee." 

plan,   and  show    how    favorable  con-  The  following  resolution  as  to  diacus- 

ditions  are  for  pressing  forward  on  the  sions  was  adopted: 

lines  already  laid  down.    That  the  net  It  is  recommended  that  the  discussion 

result  will  be  a  raising  of  the  efficiency  of  papers  be  entirely  oral,  ex  tempore  in 

of  the  common  school  teachers  of  the  form,  and  open  to  participation  by  ail 

state  hardly  admits  of  doubt.  members;  and  that  no  member  in  dis- 

—  In  view  of  the  nearness  to  us  of  cussion  shall  occupy  more  than  eight  min- 
the  next  session  of  the  National  Edu-  utes  except  by  general  consent, 
cational  Association,  to  be  held  in  St.  Department  officers  are  urged  to  con- 
Paul,  July  4- 1 1  inclusive,  the  following  form  to  these  recommendations  in  the 
extracts  from  a  recent  circular  issued  conduct  of  their  several  departments, 
by  Pres.  Canfield  will  be  of  general  in  In  accordance  with  this  recommenda- 
terest:  tion,  the  Department  sessions  will  be  as 

The  following  resolution  as  to  print-  follows: 

ing  proceedings,  etc.,  has  been  adopted:  On    Wedtusday: — Kindergarten,    Soc- 

The  Association  cannot  pledge  itself  to  ondary.  Higher,  Normal,  Industrial.  Art. 

print  in  the  volume  of  proceedings  for  On  Thursday: — Elementary.  Secondary. 

1890,  any  papers  that  do  not  conform  to  Normal.     Superintendence,     Industrial, 

the  following  requirements:  Music.    On  Friday: — Kindergarten.  Ele- 

I. — They  shall  be  prepared  to  be  used  mentary,  Higher,  Superintendence,   Art, 

at  the  Association,   and  shall   not  have  Music. 

been  read  or  printed  elsewhere,  prior  to  This  will  give  opportunity  for  mem- 

the  meeting  of  the  Association.  bers  of  one  department  to  attend  theses- 

2. —  They  must  be  prof)erly  prepared  sions  of  other  departments  without  seem- 

for  the  printers,  1.  e.  they  must  be  writ-  ing  indifference  to  their  own  programs. 

ten  with  ink  or  with  the  type-writer,  on  The  arrangement  is  made  at  the  earnest 

one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  carefully  request  of  a  large  number  of  those  most 

paragraphed  and  punctuated.  constant  in  attendance  on  our  meetings. 

3. —  Papers  read  before   the  General  — The  Supervisor  of  high    schools, 

Association  must  not  exceed  three  thous-  W.  D.  Parker,  up  to  the  close  of  the 

and  words  in  length;  in  order  that  they  first  week  in  I)ecember,had  visited  and 

may  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  inspected  sixty-three  of  these   institu- 
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tkyns.  The  results  of  this  systematic 
inspection  will  quickly  be  felt  all  over 
the  State.  These  schools  have  been 
left  almost  entirely  to  themselves,  some 
of  them  never  having  received  a  visit 
from  a  State  official.  Now  all  will  be 
inspected^and  such  data  regarding  them 
gathered  and  kept  at  headquarters  as 
will  afford  means  for  intelligent  study 
of  the  system  and  proper  action  for  the 
benefit  of  each  school  when  action  shall 
be  necessary.  It  is  a  direct  and  helpful 
stimulus  to  the  body  of  teachers  in  these 
schools  to  know  that  their  work  will  be 
intelligently  inspected,  and  to  the  com- 
munities to  have  their  school  examined 
by  one  who  has  abundant  opportunity 
to  know  how  it  compares  with  others 
in  the  State.  These  schools  are  not 
fieeble  and  inefficient.  Indeed  the  visits 
of  the  inspector  have  revealed  unex- 
pected vigor  and  excellence,  so  that 
the  system  as  a  whole  gives  just  occa- 
sion for  satisfaction  and  pride.  The 
chief  weakness  in  the  matter  of  equip- 
ment is  the  general  lack  of  apparatus 
for  science  teaching,  and  when  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  lack,  as  it  must  now 
be,  the  means  of  supplying  it  will 
promptly  be  found. 

— The  State  Superintendent  has  near- 
ly ready  for  issue  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  pamphlet  on  Free  High 
Schools.  It  is  many  years  since  this 
pamphlet  has  been  changed,  and  mean- 
while the  school  system  of  the  State 
has  been  rapidly  developing,  so  that  in 
some  particulars  the  pamphlet  was  quite 
out  of  line  with  other  parts  of  the  school 
system.  For  example,  the  introduction 
of  a  well- developed  course  of  study  in- 
to most  of  the  rural  schools  has  been 
efiected  since  the  pamphlet  was  revis- 
ed. The  high  schools  certainly  ought 
to  be  in  line  with  this  development,  so 
that  the  minimum  requirement  for  high 
school  admission  should  not  be  below 
that  of    graduation    from    the    rural 


schools.  That  it  is  so  makes  the  de- 
sirability of  readjustment,  in  the  inter- 
est of  both  classes  of  institutions,  very 
evident.  Again,  the  course  of  study 
for  high  schools  had  obvious  defects, 
contained,  for  example  Anglo  Saxon 
which  has  never  obtained  a  footing  in. 
the  schools,  and  was  out  of  line  with 
present  courses  in  the  Normal  Schools 
and  the  University.  The  changes  ef- 
fected to  adjust  the  high  schools  to 
other  parts  of  the  system  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  school  officers. 

— So  far  as  can  be  determined  by  re- 
ports and  by  inquiry,  the  Bennett  law 
is  carried  out  in  this  State  more  efficient- 
ly than  any  former  legislation  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance.  The  fool- 
ish and  causeless  outcry  against  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  interferes  with  private 
and  parochial  schools,  which  it  does 
not,  has  prevented  a  general  under- 
standing of  its  essential  character,  as  a 
law  for  the  protection  and  proper  edu- 
cation of  minor  children.  It  requires 
attendance,  during  the  period  from  7 
to  14  years  of  age,  for  at  least  twelve 
consecutive  weeks,  some  school  wher^ 
instruction  is  given  in  reading,  arith- 
metic and  the  historv  of  the  United 
States  in  the  English  language;  pro- 
vides for  the  control  of  truancy;  pro- 
hibits the  employment  in  factories  and 
workshops  of  children  who  ought  to  be 
in  the  schools.  In  the  cities  of  the 
state  these  features  of  the  law  are  of 
special  importance,  and  in  many  of 
them  they  have  been  made  efficient  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  children. 

—  In  this  connection  some  particulars 
as  to  the  private  schools  of  the  State 
may  be  of  interest.  Such  schools  are 
not  required  by  law  to  report  to  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  consequent- 
ly accurate  information  regarding  them 
is  difficult  to  secure.  The  County  Su- 
perintendents, however,  in  their  reports 
give  information  regarding  them  which,. 
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while  confessedly  not  accurate,  is  the 
best  available.  In  the  returns  for  the 
present  year  340  such  schools  are  re- 
ported, of  which  132,  a  little  over  one 
third,  teach  reading,  arithmetic  and 
history  of  the  United  States  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  In  these  schools  are 
reported  15,350  pupils  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14,  of  whom  10,855  have  not 
attended  the  public  schools.  These 
numbers,  though  far  from  a  complete 
showing  of  the  matter,  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
some  measure  of  legislation  requiring 
that  these  children  shall  be  taught  the 
language  of  the  country  where  they 
live. 

—  The  apportionment  of  funds  to  the 
Free  High  Schools  in  accordance  with 
law  has  been  made  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent for  the  present  year.  There 
are  ninety-seven  schools  which  receive 
the  maximum  amount,  I345. 15.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  explain  the  present 
status  of  the  law  in  relation  to  these 
funds.  The  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  free  high  schools  set  aside  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  annually  to  be 
distributed  to  high  schools  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  None 
could  receive  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  with  this  limitation  and 
-^hat  restricting  the  distribution  to  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars,  they  were  to 
receive  half  the  amount  actually  ex- 
pended for  instruction  in  the  high  school 
during  the  year  over  and  above  the 
amount  required  by  law  to  be  expended 
for  common  school  purposes.  In  1885 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  more  was 
appropriated  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  township  high  schools.  By  an 
act  of  1889  the  amount  of  the  latter 
fund  unexpended  for  the  purpose  desig- 
nated may  be  used  for  the  free  high 
schools.  There  are  three  township 
high  schools,  at  Fremont,  Little  Wolf 
and  Marshall,  which  under  the  law  re- 


ceive f 942.  From  the  whole  sum  lef^ 
must  be  taken  also  the  salary  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Inspector  of  high  schools. 
There  remains  to  be  apportioned  I47,- 
000. 

—  The  returns  made  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent show  that  during  the  past 
year  1217,254  were  expended  for  the 
running  of  the  free  high  schools  in  this 
State. 

— Cassville  high  school  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  state  list  The  high  school  at 
Waukesha,  which  for  some  reason  has 
not  before  made  application  to  be 
placed  on  the  list,  has  this  year  become 
a  free  high  school  under  the  State  law. 

—  Institutes  have  been  held  during 
the  past  month  at  Mayville,  Dec  6  and 
7,  by  Profs.  Gillan  and  Harvey,  at  Jef- 
ferson Dec.  13  and  14,  by  the  same»  and 
at  Bangor  by  Prof.  Pray.  Reports  in- 
dicate good  attendance  and  much  in- 
terest. 
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READING.  BEYOND  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  lead  mining  region  of  north  westhem  Illinois,  there  is  a  rug- 
ged ravine  between  a  series  of  scraggy  hills.  From  indications  known 
to  miners,  it  was  believed  that  rich  deposits  of  ore  were  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity;  but,  though  hundreds  of  prospectors  went  up  and  down 
the  valley  searching  for  a  lead  crevasse  in  the  rocks,  they  searched  in 
vain.  Years  later,  I  was  told,  a  neighboring  farmer,  digging  a  cellar 
for  a  new  house,  struck  into  what  proved  to  be  a  rich  vein  of  ore.  A 
mine  was  opened.  The  yield  was  extremely  rich.  Millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  ore  were  extracted.  The  crevasse  containing  the  ore  extended 
toward  the  ravine  first  mentioned,  and  ended  abruptly  in  its  side. 
When  the  last  chunk  of  ore  was  taken  from  the  mine  it  made  an  open- 
ing into  the  ravine,  and,  strange  to  relate,  on  this  very  piece  of  ore,  on 
the  side  that  had  projected  into  the  ravine  were  found  faint  pick  marks 
made  years  before  by  some  prospector  who  had  passed  down  the  valley.' 
He  had  struck  his  pick  into  the  richest  mine  of  the  region,  and  had 
passed  on  without  following  up  the  lead. 

The  world  of  literature  is  full  of  rich  veins  of  thought  waiting  to  be 
worked.  Our  knowledge  of  reading  is  but  an  instrument  with  which 
we  may  go  prospecting.  The  man  to  whom  Shakespeare  and  Emerson 
and  Dickens  are  little  more  than  names,  has  made  a  few  pick  marks  on 
mines  of  wealth,  and  passed  on.  All  around  us  there  are  men  whose 
wealth  of  intellect  and  force  of  character  have  come  from  mining  where 
their  listless  neighbors  made  but  pick  marks  and  passed  on.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  not  only  to  put  those  he  trains  in  possession  of  the 
xnj/r»m^»/ of  knowledge,  but  to  show  where  it  will  pay  to  use  it;  to 
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help  open  up  the  rich  mines  of  literature,  and  train  the  worker  to  pre- 
fer pure  ore  of  thought  to  the  dross  he  finds  on  every  side. 

Reading  has  come  to  be  the  great  feature  of  our  modern  civilization. 
The  knight  of  old  mortgaged  his  estates  to  buy  a  book,  but  to-day  the 
works  of  great  authors  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Thousands  of  new 
books  and  numberless  editions  of  old  books  are  issued  yearly.  The 
presses  of  the  country  are  working  night  and  day  turning  off  periodical 
literature,  and  all  must  find  readers.  The  best  criterion  of  successful 
teaching  is  the  continuance  of  right  reading  habits  beyond  the  school. 
Yet  a  survey  of  the  world  of  reading  presents  a  strong  indictment  of 
some  one's  neglect.  There  are  the  hosts  who  do  not  read  at  all,  and 
the  hosts  who  read  not  wisely,  but  too  much.  There  is  the  flash  story 
paper,  the  police  news,  fiction  of  the  Ouida  type  and  the  fleshly  school 
of  novelists  generally,  existing  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  large  class 
of  morbid  readers,  whose  arrested  intellectual  development  or  diseased 
imaginations  crave  such  food.  There  are  the  dipsomaniacs  of  literature, 
who  have  learned  to  read  only  to  revel  in  the  mental  intoxication  of 
novel  reading,  the  alcohol  of  the  mind;  who  read  **Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York"  and  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde";  who  have  read  Robert 
Elsmere  and  the  popular  novel  that  is  all  the  rage;  who  eagerly  devour 
every  thing  from  the  pens  of  such  writers  as  Stephenson,  and  Habber- 
ton,  and  Rider  Haggard;  who  satiate  themselves  with  the  literature  of 
the  day  that  is  never  remembered,  while  the  literature  that  will  never 
be  forgotten  remains  unknown. 

I  need  not  further  extend  this  arraignment.  Whatever  other  causes 
contribute  to  the  existence  of  the  evil,  a  measure  of  responsibility  rests 
with  the  school.  In  the  teachers'  conventions  and  educational  journals 
of  the  country  the  responsibility  is  recognized,  and  thousands  of  active 
workers  and  earnest  thinkers  are  seeking  a  reform.  It  will  be  more 
profitable  here  to  turn  to  remedial  considerations. 

Reading  is  thought  getting.  Expression,  pronunciation,  position, 
style  are  petty  considerations  compared  with  this.  Seek  first  the 
thought  and  all  other  things  follow.  He  reads  best  who  gets  most 
thought.  Cumnock  and  Burbank  may  read  the  Century  war  articles 
so  as  to  charm  audiences,  but  these  articles  mean  most  to  the  old  soldiers 
and  officers  who  lived  the  battles  through.  They  read  between  the 
lines,  and  know  what  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye.  What  has  had 
place  in  our  own  thought  and  experience  most  interests  us,  and  interest  is 
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the  mother  of  fruitful  attention.  This  I  take  it  is  the  secret  of  profitable 
reading.  Read  what  interests  you.  We  may  not  wisely  dole  out  read- 
ing like  cough  syrup  —  not  liking  it,  but  knowing  it  is  efood  for  us. 
Interest  must  always  guide.  How  largely  this  principle  of  interest  has 
led  to  a  revolution  in  book  making,  you  who  compare  the  school  books 
of  old  with  those  of  to-day  may  well  know.  Years  ago  the  first  reader 
began  with  the  words: 

**  In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all," 

and  followed  with  pictureless  matter  equally  startling  and  interesting  to 
children.  To-day,  when  we  open  a  modern  first  reader,  we  may 
renew  our  youth.  Little  birds  are  singing  on  every  page.  Lambs 
skip  and  play.  There  are  the  bright  sun,  the  blue  sky,  the  pretty 
flowers,  and  all  the  joyousness  of  youth.  In  these  things  are  the  in- 
terests of  childhood.  To  the  extent  that  the  higher  grade  readers  de- 
part from  this  principle  of  selection,  they  impair  their  usefulness.  Their 
makers  boast  in  prefaces  that  they  have  made  extracts  from  the  works 
of  the  best  authors,  and  set  before  the  pupil  chunks  of  poetical  turgidity , 
which  we  must  administer  in  a  medicinal  manner,  if  at  all.  A  class  gets 
more  from  one  long  and  complete  selection  like  Hawthorne's  **  Great 
Stone  Face,"  full  of  thought  within  its  range,  than  from  ten  pieces  of 
literary  sausage  from  the  works  of  the  best  authors.  Moral  philosophy 
in  verse  b  still  moral  philosophy.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  mind 
wants  it  and  absorbs  it  eagerly,  but  to  force  Milton's  ** Paradise  Lost" 
on  a  healthy  boy  is  to  disgust  him  with  Milton,  and  perhaps  with  classic 
writers,  for  all  time.  He  reads  and  dreams  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  "  Para- 
dise Found"  and  the  paradise  all  around  him,  but  he  has  no  apprecia- 
tion for  thoughts  of  gloomy  grandeur  and  scenes  of  sulphuric  solemnity. 
The  time  for  this  literature  is  not  yet  come.  In  this  matter,  we  may 
take  a  lesson  from  the  newspaper  men  of  the  world.  They  know  that 
when  public  interests  suddenly  center  on  a  subject,  that  is  the  time  to 
flash  it  full  of  particulars.  When  Harrison  was  nominated  for  President, 
the  next  day's  paper  reviewed  his  life  and  pictured  his  home  and  ancestry 
for  millions  of  interested  readers.  When  the  Samoan  difficulty  came 
upon  us,  the  light  of  ten  thousand  pens  lit  up  those  distant  and  unknown 
islands.  There  are  now  lying  in  the  offices  of  leading  newspapers 
elaborate  biographies  of  celebrated  men  whose  death  is  expected,  and, 
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when  the  click  of  the  telegraph  tells  of  the  death,  out  goes  the  full  ac- 
count to  an  expectant  public. 

Forced  interest  in  reading  is  the  progenitor  of  listlessness,  inattention 
and  a  host  of  bad  mental  habits.  Kindle  the  fire  of  interest  and  read- 
ing feeds  the  flame.  Reading  is  fuel  to  the  active  mind,  but  to  heap 
this  fuel  on  the  dull  or  unprepared  mind  is  to  smother  the  flame  of  in- 
tellectual activity.  There  is  no  mind  without  its  interests.  No  boy, 
though  he  may  be  a  product  of  generations  of  intellectual  worthlessness, 
comes  to  us  without  an  interest  in  some  wholesome  thing.  I  know  a 
boy  who  is  keenly  interested  in  electricity.  He  never  tires  of  reading 
and  studying  the  subject.  His  father  is  a  drunkard,  his  brother  a 
criminal,  yet  this  one  interest  bids  fair  to  save  him  to  a  useful  career. 
The  thoughts  of  others  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  us  will  alwa)rs 
be  read,  and  so  a  foundation  for  right  reading  is  laid.  All  knowledge 
is  related,  and  the  step  from  one  subject  to  another  is  easily  made,  and 
so  we  rise  to  higher  things.  As  we  live  and  read  our  interests  widen, 
and  there  is  a  demand  for  more  intellectual  fuel.  The  man  of  great  in- 
terests is  the  great  reader  in  a  right  sense.  The  antennae  of  his  mind 
are  out  in  all  directions.  He  is  alive,  ^lert  and  in  a  receptive  mood, 
ready  to  assimilate  the  thought  that  he  gets  through  reading.  Glad- 
stone is  said  to  be  an  omnivorous  reader.  He  gets  at  the  life  blood  of 
a  new  book  without  wasting  time  on  useless  tissue.  We  knew  Grant 
as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  We  did  not  think  of  him  as  a  literary 
man  or  a  reader.  But  when  he  wrote  his  book  we  found  that  he  had 
been  a  great  reader  and  a  sound  thinker.  In  the  commercial  circles  of 
our  city,  there  is  no  busier  man  than  John  Johnston.  Yet  those  who 
read  his  speeches  and  literary  articles  know  that  he  has  embarked 
largely  in  the  commerce  of  intellect,  and  wields  a  figure  of  rhetoric  or 
winds  an  economic  fallacy  with  equal  force. 

Such  readers  include  the  best  product  of  the  thousand  colleges  of  the 
country  and  the  great  hard  headed  men  who  forge  to  the  front  from  the 
schools  of  experience.  They  may  read  little  Shakespeare  and  less 
Chaucer;  they  may  not  have  waded  through  volumed  histories  filled 
with  tales  of  treacherous  kings  and  amours  of  virgin  queens;  but  they 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  wholesome  things  that  were,  and  a  live  interest 
in  things  that  are.  They  have  learned  to  read,  and  they  are  reading  to 
learn.  We  find  them  among  the  supporters  of  such  periodicals  as  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Harpers,  and  the  Century;  these  publications  main- 
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tain  a  hight  standard  of  literary  excellence.  They  have  the  latest  works 
of  the  best  living  writers  of  fiction,  and  what  an  intelligent  interest  in 
history,  biography  and  travel  demands  makes  a  timely  appearance. 
These  men  are  readers  of  journals  like  the  Contemporary  Review,  the 
Forum,  The  North  American  Review  and  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
journals  catering  to  thinkers  on  social,  scientific,  religious  and  political 
questions.  These  are  the  guide  posts  of  their  thought.  To  be  an  in- 
terested reader  of  this  kind  of  periodical  lilrature  is  an  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  good  literary  taste,  of  a  fair  acquaintance  with  general 
literature,  and  most  important  of  all,  a  sympathy  and  fellowship  with 
the  world's  great  leaders  of  thought. 

The  ideal  reader  is  not  necessarily  the  great  reader.  The  book- worm, 
the  unindexed  cyclopaedia,  is  a  pitiable  creature.  The  German  aphorism, 
"Zu  viel  Lesen  macht  der  Mann  confuse,'*  is  the  crystallized  experience 
of  a  nation  of  great  readers.  The  mere  scholar  is  a  morbid  product  of 
a  felse  ideal  in  education.  *'Read,''  says  Bacon,  **not  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  but  to  weigh  and  consider. '  *  Perhaps  the  story  of  an 
eastern  college  president  may  have  some  illustrative  value  here.  It  was 
his  custom  daily  to  assemble  the  students  in  the  chapel  and  begin  the 
exercises  by  reading  a  chapter  from  the  good  book.  One  evening  some 
frisky  freshmen  possessed  themselves  of  the  book  and  carefully  glued 
together  two  leaves  at  the  place  for  the  next  day's  reading,  so  that  the 
president  would  turn  over  to  find  an  entirely  new  line  of  thought. 
Next  morning  the  learned  president  opened  the  book  and  proceeded  to 
read  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  "And  behold,  Noah,  being  come  to 
years  of  manhood,  took  unto  himself  a  wife,'* — Then  gravely  turning 
the  glued  pages,  he  continued:  **  Seventy  cubits  wide,  two  hundred 
cubits  long,  made  of  hewn  timber  and  pitched  inside  and  out. ' '  So 
alarming  a  matrimonial  venture  convulsed  the  students.  Not  so  the 
president.  He  adjusted  his  glasses,  looked  again  at  the  text,  and  said : 
"  My  young  friends,  I  have  read  this  book  for  many  years,  and  I  do  not 
remember  having  ever  come  to  this  verse  before, —  but  I  believe  it,  my 
young  friends,  I  believe  it,  and  I  accept  it  as  an  evidence  that  we  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

A  passive  reception  of  the  thought  of  others,  with  no  return  of  com- 
ment or  summary,  is  valueless  on  all  sides.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  In  the  sense  that  it  is  better  to  give  a  dollar  than  to 
get  one,  many  of  the  faithful  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but  in  the  sense 
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that  it  is  better  to  be  trained  forcibly  to  give  impressions  than  passive- 
ly to  receive  them,  it  is  a  grand  truth.  A  man  is  rated  rather  by  his 
force  in  giving  out  thought  than  by  his  capacity  for  absorbing  it.  The 
thought  we  get  and  give  out  again,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  our 
own  minds,  has  value.  *  *  It  blesseth  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes." 
What  we  explain  to  others  takes  fuller  meaning  and  more  definite  form. 
The  branches  we  teach  we  come  to  know  as  we  never  knew  before.  In 
our  school  literary  club,  by  requiring  pupils  to  engage  in  weekly  dis- 
cussions and  debates  on  topics  allied  to  their  school  work,  we  have  been 
able  to  induce  a  wide  range  of  general  reading,  to  say  nothing  of  val- 
uable practice  in  concise  essay  writing.  It  was  this  principle  in  the 
work  of  the  Chautauqua  reading  circles  that  so  largely  stimulated  inter- 
est and  led  thousands  of  busy  people,  the  burden  bearers  of  the  day,  to 
enrich  their  minds  from  stores  of  choicest  classic  and  scientific  literature. 
The  circles  read  to  get  information  on  specific  subjects,  and  expecting  to 
give  back,  in  talks  and  papers,  the  fruits  of  their  reading.  Thus  the 
reception  of  ideas  may  be  made  to  stimulate  the  origination  of  ideas, — 
a  great  educational  value  of  reading  and  one  to  which  the  teacher's  at- 
tention cannot  be  too  strongly  directed. 

Whether  in  the  school  or  beyond  the  school,  we  must  first  have  an 
interested  attitude  toward  what  is  read,  if  the  reading  is  to  be  fruitful. 
Then,  to  insure  the  assimilation  of  what  is  read,  to  make  it  really  one's 
own,  provision  must  be  made  for  its  discussion  or  return  in  some  form 
of  essay  or  debate. 

The  best  preparation  for  good  reading  is  high  thinking.  There  are 
no  crack  devices  or  rule  of  thumb  methods  we  may  safely  substitute. 
The  good  reader  cannot  be  a  bad  man,  and  the  man  of  vicious  propensi- 
ties has  no  real  liking  for  pure  and  elevating  literature.  A  man  is  in- 
terested in  what  he  is.  Readers  of  insipid  or  sluggish  intellect  may, 
perhaps,  cultivate  a  taste  for  great  authors,  much  as  a  boy  cultivates  a 
taste  for  tobacco  chewing,  standing  the  repeated  nausea,  sustained  by 
a  soothing  belief  that  they  are  indulging  in  something  characteristic  of 
a  high  order  of  being.  But  he  who  lives  in  the  thought  world  of  great 
minds  and  up  to  their  standards,  reads  great  authors  with  fruitful 
pleasure  and  finds  in  them  '*what  oft  before  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so 
well  expressed."  The  good  reader  makes  the  good  book.  Intuition 
aids  the  inherent  weakness  of  language.  It  is  a  repetition  of  what  is 
everywhere  true:  '* Unto  him  who  hath  shall  be  given."     The  mind 
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sees  what  the  mind  brings  power  of  seeing.  There  are  still  * '  sermons 
in  stones  and  books  in  the  running  brook,"  for  those  who  are  gifted  to 
read  them. 

Whether  expressed  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  strains  of  music,  or 
in  literature,  work  of  genius  is  always  a  profoundly  interesting  subject 
of  study.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  higher  spiritual  nature,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal,  the  appreciation  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  is  a  measure  of  culture  and  education.  A  great  book,  the 
life  blood  of  a  master  spirit,  is  a  most  wonderful  work  of  genius.  There 
is  nothing  great  in  man  but  mind,  and  the  best  products  of  the  mind 
are  shrined  in  books.  Nations  exist  and  pass  away.  Time  effaces  their 
monuments  of  marble.  Their  temples  crumble  into  dust;  but  the  soul 
of  their  past  lives  in  the  literature  they  leave.  In  Roman  history  and 
oratory,  in  Grecian  philosophy  and  poetry,  we  still  may  see 

"The  greatness  that  was  Rome, 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Greece." 

The  man  who  has  a  library  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  has  more  than 
friends  or  wealth  can  give.  He  has  in  magic  preservation  the  best  the 
world  has  thought  or  done.  Gifted  intellects  await  his  pleasure  to  yield 
the  fruits  of  lives  of  patient  study.  Poets*  imaginations  light  up  anew 
the  beauties  of  the  universe.  For  him,  the  jewels  of  truth  are  strung 
on  the  golden  thread  of  story.  Character,  whose  ideal  perfection  he 
may  vainly  hope  to  imitate  is  vividly  pictured  into  life: 

"Unseen,  it  helpeth  him  with  faithful  hands. 
Unheard,  it  speaketh  louder  than  the  storm." 

iV,  J.  Desmond, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


TOWARD  THE  SUMMITS. 


In  many  parts  of  the  mountains  are  large  tracts  of  territory  over 
"which  at  some  time  fire  has  passed,  killing  as  they  stood  great  forests 
of  spruce  trees.  When  looking  at  them  from  a  distance  one  remarks 
the  hoary  and  softened  aspect  they  give  to  the  range,  whose  outline 
now  seems  bristling  with  gray  spines.  But  at  closer  quarters  these 
dead  forests  are  forbidding  enough,  and  one  needs  but  to  penetrate  a  little 
^ay  into  their  sombre  depths  to  be  vividly  conscious  of  their  loneli- 
ness, and  to  feel  himself  subdued  bv  the  desolation  around  him.     Dead 
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trees  are  ghastly  sights  at  best,  and  when  the  stately  spruce  succumbs 
to  its  enemies  it  takes  on  shapes  peculiarly  affecting.  Perchance  it 
stands  upright,  a  naked,  tapering  mast,  stripped  of  every  vestige  ot 
limb  and  foliage,  or  it  may  be  in  absolute  perfection  of  outline  and 
lacking  only  the  green  needles  to  make  it  again  a  thing  of  beauty. 
The  slender  branches,  terminating  in  a  close  network  of  interlacing 
twigs,  have  a  habit  of  drooping  with  a  helpless  melancholy  that  is  al- 
most pathetic.  The  ground,  too,  is  everywhere  strewn  with  fallen 
giants,  whose  interlocked  bodies  make  progress  extremely  difficult 
Over  some  one  must  climb,  under  others  he  must  crawl,  but  frequently 
a  trunk  lying  in  the  right  direction  forms  a  welcome  bridge,  upon 
which  he  can  walk  for  thirty  long  steps.  Below,  the  rich  carpet  of 
grass  and  flowering  plants,  relieved  by  clumps  of  underbrush,  show 
how  ready  nature  is  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  push 
forward  her  vegetable  myrmidons  to  remove  as  quickly  as  may  be  all 
species  of  ugliness.  Of  animal  life  little  is  seen.  A  few  insects  are 
flitting  lazily  through  the  air,  and  rarely  a  bird,  evidently  ashamed  of 
himself  for  entering  so  dreary  a  place,  slinks  away  from  sight  in  the 
distance.  It  may  be  that  a  startled  deer  will  bound  out  of  some  dense 
covert  and  disappear  in  a  flash  of  dun- colored  light.  A  grouse  may 
thrill  one  with  the  explosive  violence  of  its  whirring  flight,  and  possi- 
bly the  whole  region  will  be  for  a  moment  resonant  with  the  crash  of  a 
falling  tree;  but  usually  the  silence  is  so  profound  that  a  person  places 
his  feet  with  unaccustomed  care,  for  the  harsh  crackling  of  breaking 
twigs  seems  profanation. 

Here  and  there  are  broad  sunken  places,  frequently  filled  with  water 
stained  black  with  decaying  vegetation.  These  are  surrounded  by  a 
dense  growth  of  alders,  and  fringed  without  by  a  honey-suckle  [Z. 
involucrate\y  which  is  just  now  fruiting,  and  its  twin  berries,  so  black 
and  shining,  make  an  attractive  sight  reposing  in  the  red  cups  formed 
by  its  foliaceous  bracts.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  fruit  prevents  its  being 
eaten,  but  its  luscious  appearance  again  and  again  tempts  one  to  test  its 
flavor.  Here  we  make  our  acquaintance  with  the  salmon  berry  (^«- 
bers  Nuikanus)  in  the  perfection  of  its  bloom.  This  small  raspberry 
bush,  trailing  over  the  ground,  bearing  simple,  palmately  three  to  five 
lobed  leaves  that  are  sometimes  ten  or  more  inches  across,  and  huge 
snowy  flowers  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  a  shrub  not  without  well- 
founded  pretensions  to  beauty.     The  fruit  is  said  to  be  pleasantly  fla- 
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vored,  and  one  can  not  doubt  that  so  eloquent  a  prombe  will  be  faith- 
fully kept. 

Frequently  we  burst  from  the  tangled  growth  beneath  the  decaying 
trees,  and  enter  upon  a  little  glade,  a  mountain  park.  The  grass  is 
bright  and  succulent,  and  this  is  the  favorite  morning  and  evenings 
feeding  place  of  the  deer,  that  lie  at  rest  in  the  leafy  copses  while  the 
sun  is  hot.  At  this  season  of  the  year  only  the  does  and  their  young 
are  in  the  lower  forests,  the  bucks  being  in  higher  altitudes.  Here  we 
find,  growing  in  rank  profusion,  that  striking  composite,  the  rayless 
cone  flower.  The  stem  broadens  out  toward  the  summit,  and,  with 
the  fringe  of  green  bracts,  makes  an  appropriate  resting  place  for  the 
columnar  disk  above.  This  cone,  three  inches  long  and  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, is  composed  of  its  hundreds  of  dark  purple  flowers,  and, 
when  the  upper  ones  are  still  in  the  bud,  the  lower  ones  just  opening, 
and  around  the  base  stretches  the  line  of  living  gold  formed  by  the 
projecting  stamens,  very  few  more  remarkable  plants  are  seen. 

Speaking  of  cone-flowers,  how  conspicuous  a  feature  they  are  of 
many  a  summer  landscape!  East  of  the  Mississippi,  Rudbeckia  hirta 
raises  her  cluster  of  brilliant  heads,  her  spreading  bright  yellow  rays 
aflbrding  so  harmonious  a  setting  for  her  brownish  disk.  Groups  of 
the  hedgehog  cone  flower  (^Echinacea),  whose  long  peduncles  bear 
erect  and  shapely  flowers,  disk  long  and  dark  purple,  rays  several,  long, 
drooping,  rose-colored,  flash  by  like  brilliant  floral  meteors  as  the  train 
hastens  across  the  plains.  In  the  dry  foot-hills  we  find  a  representa- 
tive of  a  third  genus  (^Lepcuhys),  the  rays  in  the  most  attractive  form 
of  which  are  velvety  brown -purple.  What  a  quartette  of  midsummer 
beauties!  But  why  should  Rudbeckia  in  Wisconsin  have  such  gay  and 
attractive  clothing,  and  her  sister  in  the  mountains  be  deprived  of  ev- 
ery semblance  of  drapery?  Which  should  take  precedence,  the  plant 
that  has  lost  one  whorl  of  leaves,  or  the  one  which  has  developed  such 
a  wealth  of  elegant  appendages?  Why  should  these  plants  push  their 
disks  up  in  such  grim  self-assertion,  and  the  sun -flower  gain  its  in- 
creased surface  by  broadening  its  receptacle  into  a  great  circle?  Truly 
one  could  spend  a  life-time  in  such  fruitless  speculations.  What  is 
needed  is  a  painstaking  naturalist,  who  shall  observe  and  record  the 
processes  of  fertilization,  register  and  describe  the  various  insect-vis- 
itors, who  will  catalogue  the  peculiarities  of  structure  and  habit  under  a 
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thousand  difTering  conditions,  and  who,  finally,  has  the  power  to  cor- 
relate his  material  and  draw  therefrom  intelligent  inferences. 

If  the  dead  forest  is  impressive,  the  living  one  is  no  less  so,  though 
in  a  vastly  different  way.  Life  surrounds  us  on  every  hand  and  fairly 
overwhelms  us  with  its  excess  of  vitality.  The  underbrush  is  missing, 
and  grasses  drag  out  an  unhealthy  existence;  but  delicate  ferns  and 
orchids  rare  make  many  a  nook  from  which  the  fairies  have  scarcely 
departed,  and  the  rich  green  moss  is  a  living  carpet  which  no  Axmins- 
ter  can  hope  to  rival. 

Anon  we  cross  a  path  trampled  deeply  by  the  tread  of  many  a  wild 
animal.  Close  examination  will  show  that  an  elk,  a  bear,  and  a  little 
fawn  following  its  mother  have  passed  along  since  the  rain  of  yester- 
day. Some  things  seem  peculiar,  and  our  curiosity  is  much  aroused 
by  seeing  on  a  tree  a  nearly  obliterated  mark,  much  like  that  made  by 
the  stroke  of  an  axe.  Looking  about  we  soon  discover  that  this  is  an 
old  trail  blazed  through  the  woods  years  ago,  and  long  since  abandoned 
to  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  who  never  lose  time  in  utilizing  the  roads 
abandoned  by  man. 

All  this  time,  though  we  have  climbed,  walked  on  a  level,  and  de- 
scended with  incessant  change,  we  have  been  keeping  on  in  one  gener- 
al direction,  and  have  risen  far  above  the  point  where  we  entered  the 
dead  forest;  and  now,  weary  with  hours  of  tramping,  we,  almost  with- 
out warning,  find  ourselves  stepping  out  of  the  woods;  and  we  are 
above  the  timber-line.  We  have  expected  to  find  the  trees  dwindling 
in  size,  and  gradually  giving  place  to  those  of  more  stunted  growth 
and  hardier  species,  and  such  is  elsewhere  the  case.  But  here  the  facts 
are  entirely  different.  At  the  right  are  tall  spruces,  at  the  left  a  nar- 
row park,  and  then  a  great  naked  peak,  rising  into  the  clouds  above 
us.  To  be  sure  there  are  scattered  groups  nearly  as  tall  as  those 
through  which  we  have  been  passing,  but  the  line  of  demarkation  is  as 
clear  as  though  the  upper  regions  had  been  forcibly  denuded.  This 
*  *timber  line' '  cannot  be  drawn  so  abruptly  by  altitude  alone,  but  must 
be  somewhat  determined  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  slope  of  the  sides, 
direction  of  slant  and  exposure  to  wind  and  storms. 

Losing  little  time  in  reflection,  we  move  on,  thrusting  aside  with  less 
vigorous  limbs  the  rank  growths  towering  far  over  our  heads  and  mak- 
ing a  jangle  through  which  passage  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  had 
not  some  large  animal  broken  for  us  a  torturous  and  uncertain  path- 
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way.  It  is  a  road  we  cannot  follow  without  a  feeling  of  distrust,  and  a 
decided  uneasiness  in  the  cardiac  region,  as  though  the  most  import- 
ant or^fan  of  our  anatomy  threatened  an  early  ascent  into  our  oesopha- 
gus. Though  a  pedagogue  may  be  able  to  overcome  any  ordinary  ob- 
stacle, he  is  apt  to  lose  all  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
fifth  declension,  or  of  the  rule  of  three,  when  he  unexpectedly  disturbs 
the  mid-day  siesta  of  a  big  bear.  There  is  something  decidedly  depres- 
sing^ in  the  erect  hair  along  the  spine,  the  drawn  lips,  showing  the  shin- 
ing»  wicked  teeth,  and  in  the  sullen  growl  of  bruin  thus  unintentionally 
bearded  in  his  den;  and  a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  creeps 
into  a  man's  soul  as  the  great  brute  walks  clumsily  away,  too  indolent 
to  assert  the  mastery  of  force  over  intellect. 

This  dense  thicket  breaks  off  as  abruptly  as  the  forest,  and  the  ascent 
of  the  treacherous  talus  begins.  Ages  of  weathering  have  broken 
down  much  of  the  clifis,  and  from  the  base  of  what  remains  extend  in 
wild  confusion  acres  of  fragments,  varying  in  size  from  a  toy  house  to 
a  cathedral.  These  are  not  always  securely  balanced,  and,  as  the  slant 
is  considerable,  one  is  always  in  imminent  danger  both  from  his  own 
carelessness  and  from  hb  friends  above.  Every  few  feet  of  the  climb 
exhausts  a  person,  and  he  sits  despairing  of  ever  making  another  step. 
One  or  two  deep  breaths  of  the  rarefied  air,  a  little  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  and  as  fresh  as  ever;  he  leaps  up  fully  expecting  to  go  on  in- 
definitely; but  the  next  rod  leaves  him  again  helpless. 

How  strangely  the  voice  sounds !  One  fails  to  recognize  his  own. 
A  friend  disappears  from  sight.  We  call,  and  are  answered,  but  the 
words  are  so  faint  and  far  away  that  we  are  all  astonished  when  he 
steps  from  behind  a  bowlder  at  our  very  side.  We  cannot  convince 
ourselves  that  it  is  not  some  trick,  till  the  experiment  is  tried  again  with 
equally  surprising  results. 

At  last  we  reach  the  snow,  long  expected  but  seeming  ever  to  recede^ 
and  seat  ourselves  beside  it.  Those  fragments  of  rock  of  which,  in  a 
return  of  the  boyish  fever  for  '^specimens**  we  carry  away  a  few  for  the 
friends  more  than  two  miles  below  us,  and  which  are  scattered  over  the 
snow  in  such  great  plenty,  speak  forcibly  of  the  rapid  disintegration  of 
the  great  and  almost  perpendicular  walls  that  alone  separate  us  from 
the  very  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  state. 

All  the  way  up  the  talus  we  have  been  collecting  and  examining  rare 
plants,  to  see   which  in  their  struggle  for  existence  in  the  crevices  of 
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these  bare  rocks  is  worth  a  month  of  books.  And  now  as  we  sit  medi- 
tating further  ascent,  and  searching  with  our  eyes  for  the  most  accessi- 
ble point  in  the  cliffs  back  of  us,  how  strange  it  seems  to  stretch  forth 
one  hand  and  lay  it  upon  a  snow-bank,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reach 
out  the  other  and  gather  the  pretty  mountain  sorrel,  bright  little  co- 
lumbines, and  beautiful  red  anemones. 

Preceded  by  no  warning,  a  crash  of  thunder  echoes  through  the  air, 
telling  of  the  fury  of  the  storm  that  has  been  gathering  behind  us  all 
•unnoticed.  It  is  right  at  hand.  **Swift  runs  the  searching  temi>est 
overhead. ' '  Before  we  have  time  to  think  a  thick  cloud  settles  upon 
the  mount,  and  the  rain  pours  down  in  sheets  that  fill  every  crevice 
with  rushing  water.  Often  during  the  ascent  we  noticed  and  com- 
mented upon  the  power  of  the  torrents  that  had  ploughed  such  deep 
gullies,  thrown  tall  trees  in  every  direction,  and  dashed  the  bowlders 
about  in  wildest  confusion.  No  storm  in  the  lowlands  can  approximate 
in  terrific  effect  one  upon  the  summits  of  these  tremendous  crags.  The 
lightnings  play  about  you  and  the  thunder  encircles  you  with  waves  of 
sound  that  are  almost  tangible.  The  tossing  clouds,  the  jagged  rocks, 
the  streams  of  rain  that  writhe  and  twist  like  living  serpents  in  the 
grasp  of  the  storm  giant,  and  in  the  lulls  of  the  tempest,  the  glimpses 
of  a  living  world  in  the  abyss  below,  all  unite  to  impress  the  beholder 
with  the  sublimity  of  nature  in  one  of  her  wild  moods.  Cowed  and 
beaten  by  the  august  display,  we  slink  away  from  the  vantage  ground 
we  so  wearily  gained,  and  think  no  more  of  reaching  those  sacred  up- 
per precincts,  guarded  by  such  fearful  sentinels. 

The  descent  ?  Well,  that  is  a  vastly  different  question.  It  is  hard 
to  find  any  romance  in  worrying  one's  way  through  five  or  six  miles  of 
wet  and  tangled  vegetation,  without  a  trail  and  with  no  guide  but  the 
feeble  sense  of  direction.  A  backward  journey  never  exhibited  one- 
half  the  beautiful  and  interesting  features  that  make  the  morning  joy- 
ous, and  furnish  inspiration  during  the  noontide  glare. 

Yet  this  prosaic  wandering  is  relieved  by  its  touch  of  poetry.  The 
storm  passes  over  to  the  east,  and  the  ^un  breaks  out  in  all  the  glory 
of  a  summer  afternoon.  As  we  stand  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
lower  elevations,  we  have  before  us  a  panorama  rarely  equalled  in  gor- 
geousness  of  coloring.  The  elements  are  the  varied  contours  of  hills 
and  vales,  glistening  in  the  now  slanting  rays  of  light,  the  dark  greens 
of  the  coniferal,  and  the  lighter  shade  of  the  deciduous  trees,  the  gray 
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rocks,  the  yellow  rocks,  and  the  red  rocks,  the  frightful  blackness  of 
the  disappearing  cloud,  seamed  ever  and  anon  by  the  glaring  lightning, 
and,  arched  over  all,  its  ends  lost  in  the  glories  of  the  valleys  below,  a 
rainbow,  wider,  more  brilliant,  more  nearly  a  circle,  than  was  ever  our 
lot  to  see  before.  Such  vividness  of  coloring,  such  wonderful  lights, 
make  us  think  that  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  are  holding  a  grand  il- 
lumination over  the  defeat  of  the  venturesome  individuals  who  sought 
to  penetrate  those  hidden  regions,  where  clouds  and  storms  are  brought 

into  being. 

C  H,  Sylvester, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


What  system  shall  we  have  in  our  public  schools  ? 

A  call  for  the  discussion  of  the  above  question  was  the  reason  for  a 
lively  stirring-up  of  those  already  in  the  work  of  physical  training  and 
of  those  whose  broad  minds  are  interested  in  all  vital  educational  topics 
of  the  day.  From  many  parts  of  our  own  country,  Wisconsin  not  ex- 
cepted, from  Canada,  England  and  France,  the  steamships  and  steam 
cars  brought  men  and  women  to  Boston,  the  so-called  centre  of  culture 
and  city  of  conventions.  Both  the  public  press  and  private  opinion 
agree,  that  no  more  notable  meeting  has  been  held  there  for  years; 
notable  for  the  intellectual  character  of  those  in  attendance;  for  the 
harmony  with  which  the  discussions  were  carried  on;  and  on  account 
of  its  being  a  conference  instead  of  a  convention,  for  the  absence  of 
business,  which  so  often  drags  its  slow  length,  consuming  much  time 
which  properly  belongs  to  discussion.  In  all  the  sessions,  lasting  two 
days,  there  was  but  one  resolution  passed.  Every  session  began  and 
closed  on  time. 

Going  directly  from  the  train  to  Huntington  Hall,  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, I  was  shown  to  a  seat  by  a  cadet  in  full  uniform,  a  seat  from 
which  I  could  well  study  the  personnel  of  the  audience.  With  some  of 
the  faces  I  was  familiar,  and  by  dint  of  some  questioning,  I  was  able  to 
locate  medical  men  and  women,  high  in  their  profession,  college  presi- 
dents and  professors,  business  and  professional  men  who  hold  seats  on 
school  boards,  and  teachers,  some  in  this  and  others  in  widely  differing 
fields  of  work. 
It  is  always  so  pleasant  to  see  and  meet  persons,  whose  names  and 
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work  we  know,  and  in  whom  hereafter  we  take  an  added  interest  be- 
cause we  know  how  they  look. 

The  presiding  officer  was  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wm.  T. 
Harris.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  platform  would  be  a  battlefield  on  which 
the  advocates  of  the  American,  German  and  Swedish  systems  would 
fight  for  supremacy,  but  nothing  unpleasant  occurred  to  mar  the  dignity 
ol  the  occasion.  The  claims  of  these  three  systems  were  brought  be- 
fore the  conference  by  able  resresentatives,  who  could  both  talk  well, 
and  show  by  their  personal  possessions  that  their  systems  produced 
well-built  bodies  and  full  resonant  voices. 

Two  definitions  of  education,  I  think  worth  quoting:  "Education  the 
actualization  of  the  ideal,"  "Education,  that  which  seeks  to  realize  in 
the  individual,  the  best  in  the  race." 

It  was  refreshing  to  find  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that  bodily 
training  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  school  course,  for  the  opinion  was 
general  that  brains  were  being  overworked,  that  arms  and  1^^,  chests 
and  trunks  were  being  neglected,  and  that  as  the  state  made  mental 
training  compulsory,  so  it  should  introduce  as  complete  a  scheme  of 
physical  training  as  could  be  devised,  as  an  offset.  The  question  was, 
what  shall  constitute  the  drill  which  will  allow  the  scholars  to  leave 
cramped  positions,  relax  mind  and  muscles,  and  really  recreate  them 
after  a  moderate  period  of  study  or  recitation.  That  this  shall  be  a 
feature  of  **The  Coming  School,"  about  which  an  excellent  article  has 
lately  appeared,  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

I  have  quoted  two  definitions  of  education,  let  me  quote  one  of 
physical  education,  given  by  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College: 
*'  Physical  education  is  such  a  cultivation  of  the  powers  and  capabilities 
of  the  student  as  will  enable  him  to  maintain  his  bodily  conditions  in 
the  best  working  order,  while  providing  at  the  same  time  for  his  great- 
est efficiency  in  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. ' ' 

It  is  time  that  we  tried  to  realize  this  ideal,  not  only  in  a  few  favored 
schools  and  colleges,  but  all  over  our  broad  and  beautiful  land,  where 
so  many  students,  old  and  young,  are  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  a  one  sid- 
ed culture.  No  idea  was  more  frequently  brought  out  than  that  the  com- 
ing man  was  to  be  a  rounded  man,  not  round  in  the  back,  but  with  a  good 
round  chest  which  should  mean  vitality  and  vigor  which  should  serve  the 
mind.  You  will  notice  that  I  used  the  word  scheme,  instead  of  system,  for 
I  believe  with  Dr.  Emerson  of  The  Monroe  College  of  Oratory,  that. 
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if  an  arbitrary  system  be  fixed,  then  all  progress  stops  and  "there  will 
be  no  growth  except  towards  China." 

Miss  Hill,  a  bright  spirited  young  lady  who  has  charge  of  the  girls  at 
Wellesley  College,  called  her  system  "eclectic"  because  she  uses  the 
best  methods  of  all  so-called  systems. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Seaver  of  Yale  and  of  Dr.  Anderson  of  Brook- 
lyn seemed  to  meet  with  loudest  applause.     They  maintained  that  the 
Americans  were  capable  of  taking  the  best  of  every  system  and  evolv- 
ing a  happy  combination  of  methods,  based  on  the  soundest  principles. 
M.  de  Conbertin  of  France  said  the  same  thing,  very  wittily;  **If  your 
neighbor  has  a  good  thing,  take  it."     The  German  system  does  much 
with  apparatus,  while  the  Swedish  does  entirely  without  it  in  public  school 
work.     There  is  in  the  free  movements  very  little  aim  at  grace.     Quick 
movements,  a  sudden  muscle  strain,  and  as  sudden  a  relaxation  was  the 
character  of  them;  while  the  Delsarte  work  which  is  steadily  gaining  in 
fiivor,  is  slowness,  precision,  definite  aim,  self-command,  poise,  a  sense 
of  freedom;  its  work  being  a  gradual  putting  forth  of  tension  up  to  a 
certain  limit  and  as  gradual  a  withdrawal  of  it.     It  is  certainly  a  grand 
thing  to  be  able  to  stand  well,  to  sit  well  and  to  walk  well,  each  organ 
being  held  at  its  proper  altitude  by  the  uplifting  power  of  properly  ener- 
gized chest  muscles,  to  which  the  Delsarte  teachers  pay  special  attention. 
Dr.  Emerson  made  a  good  point  when  he  said,    "the  stomach  of  a 
confirmed  dyspeptic  was  always  from  one  to  four  inches  too  low."     The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  systematic  physical  training 
were  spoken  of,  viz.:  lack  of  time,  of  space  and  of  properly  trained 
teachers.     Let  me  speak  of  the  second  point  first.     We  can  use  the  seats 
and  aisles  of  our  schoolrooms  if  we  can  do  no  better.     I  met  a  lady  holding 
a  h^^h  position  in  New  York  who  said  that  quite  frequently  she  had  a 
yawning  and  stretching  exercise,  without  the  children  rising  from  their 
seats,  which  seemed  to  rest  them  wonderfully.     Many  schools  have  base- 
ments which  might  be  cleaned  out,  heated  and  lighted,  making  as  good 
gymnasiums  as  I  have  seen  in  richly  endowed  institutions.     Corridors 
and  hall-ways  have  good  floor-space  for  moderate-sized  classes.     Now 
when  can  we  get  the  time?    One  speaker  facetiously  said,   *  That  what 
we  want  is  a  system,  which  practiced  five  minutes  a  day,  would  make 
strong  men  and  women."     Not  five  minutes,  but  six  times  that,  divided 
into  two  or  more  periods  would,  if  used  rightly,  produce  results  which 
would  be  worthy  of  consideration.     What  shall  we  do  if  every  minute 
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is  already  occupied  ?  Drop  out  one  of  the  ologies  (not  physiology)  and 
put  the  scholar  into  a  better  condition  of  mind  and  body  to  understand 
and  use  all  of  the  other  branches  which  he  studies. 

Where  shall  we  find  teachers?  We  must  have  them,  good,  enthusi- 
astic, thoroughly  trained  teachers  to  teach,  teachers  and  to  exercise  a 
supervision  over  their  work.  The  best  plan  would  not  be  to  have  all 
the  teachers  taught,  but  an  adequate  number  in  each  school  to  conduct  the 
work  in  all  grades.  Something  is  already  attempted  in  many  schools  by 
teachers  who  make  up  from  books  of  instruction  or  borrow  from  other 
sources,  movements  which  strike  their  fancy;  and  some  succeed,  more 
by  their  own  personality  than  for  any  other  reason,  in  making  the  ex- 
ercises bright,  recreative  and  beneficial,  while  others  and  I  fear,  the 
majority,  conscientious  though  they  may  be,  by  a  dull  routine,  by  a  lack 
of  the  imaginative,  especially  in  teaching  little  children,  and  by  too  ob- 
vious discipline  create  a  distaste  for  the  work  and  it  becomes  drudgery 
to  both  teachers  and  scholars.  This  ought  not  to  be.  The  teacher 
ought  to  have  a  play  or  rest  spell  as  well  as  her  pupils;  she  will  teach 
the  better  for  it. 

Many  of  our  schools  are  arranged  so  that  several  rooms  can  be 
thrown  into  one  and  a  musical  instrument  can  be  used  to  accompany 
the  work.  It  need  not  be  a  piano,  for  a  violin  or  even  a  drum  is  in- 
spiring. 

Much  was  said  in  the  conference  for  and  against  music,  but  the  "ayes" 
were  more  loudly  applauded  than  the  "nays."  Counting  wearies  the 
teacher,  disturbs  the  rhythm  of  movement  and  is  always  accompanied 
with  more  mind  tension  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Music  is  inspiration 
and  its  harmony  increases  the  psychic  influence  which  every  enthusias- 
tic teacher  has  over  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

Women  make  excellent  teachers  and  were  highly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Channing.  Chicago  has  a  good  plan  by  which  the  teachers  after 
they  have  mastered  certain  series  of  movements  under  the  training 
teacher,  with  a  published  manual  to  refresh  their  memory  conduct  the 
work  with  the  help  of  eight  assistants  of  the  director  for  the  city  schools. 
It  works  well  and  is  being  followed  in  other  cities,  which  are  progres- 
sive in  educational  matters. 

My  stay  in  Boston  for  several  days  after  the  conference  closed,  gave 
me  opportunity  to  visit  Harvard  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  other  city  gymnasiums,  the  schools  of  oratory,  which  pay  a 
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great  deal  of  attention  to  physical  training,  and  to  observe  the  work  in 
the  Boston  High  School. 

I  shall  never  regret  my  long  journey,  for  I  have  experienced  such 
courtesy  from  those  united  in  a  common  cause;  have  seen  such  indica- 
tions that  side  tracks  to  the  road  long  traveled  in  education  will  pre- 
vent many  wrecks  of  brain  and  body,  that  it  is  easier  to  wait  for  the 
fiill  dawning  of  a  day  bright  with  promise  for  the  youth  of  our  land. 

M,  S.  Dunn, 

OSHKOSH,  Wis. 

WAY  NOTES  OF  A  WINTER  HOLIDAY  — I. 

One  who  leaves  Chicago  by  the  evening  train  on  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  by  noon  of  the  day  following  finds  himself  approaching  Cairo. 
The  old  railroad  ferry  over  the  Ohio  at  this  point  has  within  two  or 
three  months  been  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  completion  of 
the  magnificent  iron  cantilever  bridge  which  the  company  has  construct- 
ed at  a  cost  of  nearly  two  million  dollars.  Even  in  an  age  of  engineer- 
ing marvels  this  is  a  noteworthy  achievement.  It  is  the  longest  bridge 
in  America,  and  the  second  longest  in  the  world,  being  surpassed  only 
by  the  famous  bridge  over  the  Tay  in  Scotland.  With  its  trellis  ap- 
proaches at  either  end  it  is  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length.  For  some 
distance  you  have  from  the  train  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  structure,  an 
iron  framework  suspended  between  earth  and  sky,  wonderfully  light 
and  airy  in  appearance,  and  swinging  across  the  broad,  muddy  river  on 
nine  slender  stone  piers.  A  long  freight  train  rolls  upon  it  from  the 
farther  end.  Estimate  as  well  as  you  can  the  probable  weight  of  that 
moving  procession  of  cars,  and  the  jarring  necessarily  incident  to  its 
advance;  then  measure  with  your  eye  the  long  reaches  of  the  bridge 
from  pier  to  pier,  in  crossing  which  the  train  must  be  sustained  in  mid- 
air, and  despite  your  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the  engineers  and  the 
subsequent  severe  tests  of  their  work,  you  will  feel  a  heightened  inter- 
est in  the  fate  of  the  train.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  science 
and  skill  of  workmanship  which,  by  an  intricate  system  of  beams  and 
braces,  has  thrown  the  strain  so  accurately  upon  the  distant  piers  that 
there  is  no  jarring  and  swaying  of  the  suspended  portions  of  the  bridge. 
As  your  own  train  enters  upon  the  long  trellis  it  is  interesting  to  take  a 
position  on  the  rear  platform,  where  your  view  is  unimpeded;  to  watch 
the  gradual  ascent ;  to  enjoy  a  full  view  of  the  river  with  the  varied  ac- 
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tivities  upon  it;  to  glance  downward  from  your  dizzy  height;  as  your 
eye  returns,  to  take  in  as  well  as  you  can,  details  of  the  structure  above 
and  below  you;  and,  when  your  train  passes  to  the  other  trellis,  to  note 
the  narrow,  tunnel-like  opening,  between  the  upper  and  lower  systems 
of  braces,  through  which  you  have  come.  This  wonderful  structure 
renders  complete  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans,  and  provides  for  that  development  of  the  resources  of 
this  portion  of  the  South  which  is  sure  soon  to  follow. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  you  are  in  '*  the  South,"  a  fact  soon  evident 
to  the  northern  traveler  by  what  he  notes  in  passing.  Among  the 
groups  at  the  stations,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  negroes,  the  eye 
rests  with  a  certain  satisfaction  upon  the  type  made  familiar  by  southern 
novelists,  the  tall,  loose  jointed  man  in  shirt-sleeves,  with  broad-brimmed 
hat,  pants  in  his  boots,  and  hands  in  his  pockets.  Who  knows  what 
interesting  dialect,  what  quaint  conceptions,  what  unique  views  of  life, 
one  might  develop  if  the  train  allowed  time  for  acquaintance  .»*  There 
is,  too,  in  the  attitudes  of  the  loungers  something  in  keeping  with  the 
bright  warm  weather  which  makes  it  hard  to  realize  that  it  will  be 
Christmas  in  a  day  or  two;  none  of  the  tenseness  and  readiness  to 
spring  which  our  winter  winds  develop  is  apparent,  but  in  its  place  a 
half- languor,  which  is  often  something  more  than  tranquility.  To  some 
it  will  be  a  natural  inference  that  blizzards  are  blessings;  but  others  will 
view  the  intense  stress  of  our  struggle  for  existence  as  not  altogether 
desirable.  Since  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  comment  upon  the  anxious 
strain  of  our  northern  life,  which  we  pass  through  as  on  a  fast  express 
train,  giving  scant  chance  for  the  simpler  and  more  tranquil  joys  of  ex- 
istence, we  have  been  a  little  less  fond  ol  our  favorite  maxim,  that  it  is 
better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.  Between  stations  we  note  in  pass- 
ing the  common  use  of  the  mule  as  a  draught  animal,  and  of  the  sad- 
dled horse  for  travel ;  the  scarcity  of  cattie,  and  the  poor  quality  of  the 
few  which  are  observed;  the  negro  cabins,  for  the  most  part  hardly 
civilized  dwellings,  in  the  doors  of  some  of  which  stand  the  old  aunties 
curtesying  to  the  passing  train.  Cultivated  fields  are  small  and  few;  it 
IS  obvious  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  region  are  very  imperfectly 
developed.  In  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  the  cotton  crop  has  been  very 
large  this  year,  and  the  planters  are  correspondingly  prosperous;  but 
one  can  hardly  help  picturing  to  himself  the  country  as  it  might  be  with 
an  abimdance  of  intelligent  labor  to  subdue  the  wild  land  and  introduce 
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the  dairy  and  cattle  raising;  to  break  the  monotony  of  forests  and  cot- 
ton and  com  fields  with  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens,  and  to  establish 
that  diversified  farming  for  which  the  country  is  evidently  well  adapted. 

Immigration  is  manifestly  what  is  most  needed  in  the  South,  and  the 
Central  railroad  has  been  doing  much  to  attract  northern  settlers.  All 
along  the  line  of  the  road  through  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
is  a  considerable  population  brought  here  within  a  few  years  from  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Illinois.  They  are  drawn  by  the  genial  cli- 
mate, the  excellent  farming  lands  to  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  prosperity  incident  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  which  cannot  now  be  long  deferred.  So  far  as  we 
could  learn  these  people  are  generally  prosperous  and  contented.  They 
are  scattered  through  a  wide  range  of  climate,  from  the  real  but  short 
winters  of  northern  Tennessee  to  the  perpetual  summers  of  Louisiana. 
In  this  long  distance  there  are,  of  course,  great  variations  in  local  con- 
ditions; the  soil  may  be  sand,  clay,  or  loam,  exhausted  or  still  rich; 
the  land  may  be  high  with  good  air  and  good  drainage,  or  low,  damp 
and  miasmatic;  the  water  may  be  good  or  poor.  The  peculiar  southern 
advertisements  of  "  bile  beans,"  (with  emphasis  on  the  first  word,  which 
is  not  mis-spelled,)  thrust  so  conspicuously  before  you  at  many  of  the 
stations,  afford  sufficient  warning  that  an  unwise  choice  of  location  may 
here,  as  ebewhere,  and  perhaps  more  certainly  than  in  colder  climates, 
bring  a  train  of  physical  ailments;  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  such  a  result 
deters  not  a  few  persons  from  seeking  homes  in  the  South;  but  ague  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  attendant  upon  Southern  life. 

Many  of  the  towns  through  which  the  road  passes  have  an  air  of  en- 
terprise and  thrift  which  is  full  of  promise.  In  Tennessee,  Milan  and 
Jackson  are  specially  attractive,  and  in  Mississippi,  Holly  Springs,  Ox- 
ford and  Jackson.  Crystal  Springs  has  within  a  few  years  become 
known  as  one  of  the  foremost  points  in  the  South  for  shipments  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Its  prosperity  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  new  possi- 
bilities of  the  South.  For  the  establishment  of  gardening  and  fruit 
growing  came  only  after  failures  with  cotton,  and  difficulties  growing 
out  of  the  disorganization  of  industry  by  the  war,  such  as  caused  a 
general  stampede  of  land  owners  to  Texas.  Northern  people  have 
come  in,  with  them  have  come  the  new  kinds  of  farming  and  the  nu- 
merous industries  growing  out  of  these,  and  again  prosperity  smiles 
upon  the  land.     In  southern  Mississippi  the  road  enters  the  pine  region, 
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not  thick  somber  forests,  such  as  once  existed  in  northern  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  but  a  quick,  sandy  soil  with  scattered  pines,  between 
which  the  sunlight  finds  its  way  freely  to  the  earth,  which  is  clear  from 
underbrush  and  carpeted  with  native  grasses.  To  ride  past  saw  mills 
and  cars  loaded  with  pine  lumber, — yellow  pine  to  be  sure,  and  of  this 
the  long  leafed  yellow  pine  is  considered  superior — with  the  bright  sun- 
light falling  upon  yellow  green  fields,  and  the  thermometer  between  70 
and  80  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  might  make  one  fancy  himself 
taking  an  August  trip  to  Merrill  or  Antigo.  Well  beyond  the 
Louisiana  border,  within  three  stations  of  New  Orleans,  and  still  in  the 
pine  region  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  a  flourishing  northern  settle- 
ment. It  has  an  air  of  thrift  and  comfort  which  awakens  interest 
**.We  are  mostly  from  Michigan  and  Iowa,"  you  are  told  upon  the 
platform  at  the  station.  Strawberry  culture  is  a  great  business  here. 
In  January  more  than  three  thousand  crates  a  week  are  shipped  from 
Hammond  for  the  North.  How  welcome  they  are,  with  their  flavor  of 
sun  and  soil,  and  their  suggestions  of  early  summer,  coming  in  the 
cold,  and  whiteness,  and  dismal  bleakness  of  our  lingering  winter!  And 
how  dear  they  are!  There  ought  to  be  a  fortune  in  them  to  the  raisers, 
such  as  should  quickly  draw  others  to  the  same  industry,  and,  by  flood- 
ing the  markets,  place  this  delicious  foretaste  of  coming  summer  within 
the  reach  of  everybody.  All  kinds  of  fruits  and  garden  products  suc- 
ceed well  here,  and,  with  our  present  facilities  for  transportation,  why 
should  not  the  prosperity  and  development  of  the  South  become  thus 
the  comfort  and  support  of  the  North  ? 

"  Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the  rivers; 

Here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wrath  of  the  farmer. 

Smoothly  the  ploughshare  runs  through  the  soil  as  a  keel  through  the  water. 

All  the  year  round  the  orange  groves  are  in  blossom;  and  grass  grows 

More  in  a  single  night  than  a  whole  Canadian  summer." 

Beyond  here  we  soon  enter  the  cypress  swamps  that  surround  New 
Orleans.  From  the  leafless  trees  above  hang  gray  beards  of  Spanish 
moss;  and  from  the  soggy  earth  spring  numberless  fan  palms  and  other 
forms  of  swamp  vegetation.  Now  and  again  a  broad  knoll  of  higher 
ground  admits  habitation  and  cultivation.  Soon  lake  Maurepas  ap- 
pears upon  the  right;  then  upon  the  left  that  large  inland  sea,  lake 
Pontchartrain.     Another  dry  knoll?     We  are  in  New  Orleans. 

y.  W,  Sieams. 

Madison,  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

SCRAPS. 

An  excellent  method  for  stimulating  thought  and  cultivating  the 
power  to  express,  is  what  we  call  our  **  Card  Lessons."  Make  a  col- 
lection of  pictures,  such  as  may  be  clipped  from  advertisements,  book 
catalogues,  etc.  (the  sources  are  legion  in  these  days),  mount  them  on 
pasteboard  cards,  or  the  backs  of  pads,  leaving  a  margin  of  an  inch  or 
two  around  the  outside  on  which  to  write  questions  concerning  the 
picture;  distribute  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  language  lesson. 
For  my  little  ones,  I  have  them  bring  the  cards  up  to  me  while  I  ask 
the  questions,  but  for  the  ones  who  can  write  the  answers,  some  one 
collects  the  written  answers  and  I  read  them.  Such  countless  varieties 
of  pictures  may  be  had,  that  a  lesson  on  almost  any  subject  may  be 
made.  The  publishers  of  holiday  books  make  their  catalogues  so  at- 
tractive these  days  that  they  are  well  worth  buying,  could  they  not  be 
obtained  otherwise.  So  also  of  the  school-book  catalogues.  Mount  a 
few  of  your  pictures,  write  your  questions,  take  them  to  school,  and 
ask  your  pupils  for  pictures,  then, — cry  for  mercy.  Teachers  of  un- 
g^ded  schools  will  find  their  older  pupils  pleased  to  help  in  the  mount- 
ing. I  have  made  a  collection  of  animals,  birds,  plants,  etc.,  etc.,  put- 
tii^  those  of  each  zone  together,  and  writing  questions  concerning  them 
on  the  margin.  A  picture  of  the  interior  of  a  mine,  with  the  work- 
men, led  up  to  the  reading  of  "Black  Diamonds,**  a  book,  by  the  way, 
which  possesses  the  keenest  fascination  for  boys  and  girls.  For  the 
very  little  ones,  pictures  of  dolly-houses,  of  children  playing,  of  dogs, 
cats,  etc. ,  are  appropriate.  One  that  was  very  pleasing  and  provocative 
of  thought,  represented  a  cozy  kitchen,  a  hod  of  coal,  a  hot  stove  with 
a  kettle  boiling  vigorously,  while  a  little  girl,  who  had  dropped  her  doll 
on  the  floor,  stood  up  before  the  steaming  kettle,  apparently  dancing 
in  glee  at  the  humming  kettle.  "What  makes  the  kettle  dance?*' 
'*  What  makes  the  litde  girl  dance  ?'  *  * '  What  do  you  see  in  the  picture, 
that  lay  hidden  away  in  the  ground  ?**  **  What  would  have  happened, 
had  the  ketde  been  fastened  up  tightly?'*  etc.,  etc.,  brought  out  some 
bright  answers.  My  older  pupils  were  so  much  interested  that  I  pre- 
pared some  cards  for  them  also,  pictures  of  authors,  scenes  in  the  west, 
in  foreign  lands,  of  public  men,  and  many  others,  some  of  them  sug- 
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gesting  questions  in  literature,  geography,  political  economy,  etc.  I 
think  this  work  is  especially  valuable  for  ungraded  schools, —  Ohio  Ed. 
Monthly.  . 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  served  by  the  well -organized  vaca- 
tion schools  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  student  is  called  on  to  pursue 
for  one  or  two  months  a  single  subject  of  study,  to  which  he  gives  his 
entire  attention.  In  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  our  schools,  even  those 
of  professional  grade,  the  scholar  is  required  to  subdivide  his  time; 
rarely  can  he  give  the  whole  of  his  attention  for  even  a  single  day  to 
one  department  of  work.  Generally,  it  is  nine  to  ten  grammar,  ten  to 
eleven  geometry,  eleven  to  twelve  history,  etc.  There  is  no  chance  for 
connected  thought;  indeed,  the  system  appears  as  if  designed  to  make 
all  orderly  and  vigorous  inquiry  impossible.  The  youth  learns  from  it 
alacrity,  the  power  of  swiftly  changing  from  one  line  of  thought  to  an- 
other, which  may  be  worth  something  as  a  preparation  for  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  outer  world;  but  it  fails  to  give  him  the  far  more  precious 
training  in  the  habit  of  patient  devotion  to  one  appointed  task.  The 
result  is  that  the  most  of  our  college  graduates  have  never  done  a  single 
piece  of  thoroughly  consecutive  work,  such  as  they  will  be  called  on  to 
perform  in  the  walks  of  life  to  which  they  must  betake  themselves. 

The  profit  of  scientific  training  cannot  be  had  through  work  done  in 
the  scattered  hours  which  in  a  way  suffice  for  the  other  forms  of  train- 
ing. The  work  the  student  has  to  do  in  natural  science  must  be  done 
in  the  laboratory  or  the  field;  it  must  be  done  continuously,  all  day  and 
from  week  to  week,  before  the  student  can  attain  to  the  profit  which 
awaits  the  true  naturalist.  To  all  who  adequately  conceive  the  need  of 
such  work,  the  hour-here-and-there  system  for  any  other  than  purely 
informational  purposes  is  preposterous.  The  student  may  gain  a 
measure  of  information  concerning  botany,  geology,  or  other  branches 
of  natural  science  from  occasional  lectures  or  laboratory  exercises,  but 
the  training  he  receives  is  not  worth  anything.  The  elder  Agassiz  was 
used  to  say  that  the  student  of  natural  science  must  take  time  to  *  *  let 
the  facts  soak  into  him,"  and  he  considered  a  month  a  short  time  for 
even  a  small  body  of  facts  to  penetrate  in  this  manner  into  the  student's 
mind;  all  teachers  of  such  learning  will  agree  with  that  niaster  in  this 
opinion.     The  only  chance  for  this  consolidated  work  which  our  school 
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system  aifords  to  the  new  education  is  found  in  the  vacation  periods. 
By  making  avail  of  those  parts  of  the  year  which  cannot  be  made  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  humanities,  science  may  hope  to  win  a  firmer 
place  in  education  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. —  December 
Atlantic. 

FOOT  LIGHTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Many  historical  facts  may  be  more  interesting  and  instructive  by 
bringing  before  the  class  aids  in  the  form  of  Literature,  especially  poetry. 
Selections  of  poetry,  based  upon  some  historical  event,  awaken  the 
sympathies,  strengthen  the  imagination  and  frequently  direct  the  read- 
ing of  pupils,  though  unconsciously.  A  reference  to  an  author;  a  brief 
description  of  a  book;  a  short  poem  or  a  short  biographical  sketch  will 
often  awaken  an  interest  which  will  lead  to  a  beneficial  course  of  read- 
ing. Following  is  a  list  of  selections  which  will  serve  as  "  foot-lights  " 
to  our  History: 

L  Period  of  Discovery. 

1.  Columbus, —  Lowell. 

2.  Skeleton  in  Armor, —  Longfellow. 

3.  Mound  Builders, —  Bryant. 

4.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, —  Longfellow. 

5.  Bridal  of  Pennacook, —  Whittier. 

II.  Period  of  Colonization, 

1.  Landing  of  Pilgrims, — Mrs.  Hemans. 

2.  Roger  Williams, — Mrs.  Whitman. 

3.  Evangeline, —  Longfellow. 

4.  The  Twenty- Second  of  December, —  Bryant. 

5.  Norsemen, —  Whittier. 

III.  Period  of  Revolutionary  War. 

1.  Paul  Revere* s  Ride, —  Longfellow. 

2.  Pulaski's  Banner, —  Longfellow. 

3.  Launching  the  Ship, —  Longfellow. 

4.  Battle  of  Lexington, —  Holmes. 

5.  Old  Ironsides, —  Holmes. 

6.  Warren's  Address, —  Pierpont 

7.  Song  of  Marion's  Men, —  Bryant. 

8.  Battle  of  Bennington, —  Bryant. 

9.  Independence  Bell, —  Bryant. 
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10.  Yorktown, —  Whittier. 

11.  Pennsylvania  Pilgrims, —  Whittier. 

12.  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, —  Longfellow. 
IV.  Period  of  Constitution, 

1.  Our  Country's  Call,  —  Bryant. 

2.  Angels  of  Buena  Vista, —  Whittier. 

3.  Kentucky  Bell,— Whittier. 

4.  Sheridan's  Ride,— T.  B.  Reed. 

5.  Barbara  Fritechie, —  Whittier. 

6.  Custer's  Last  Charge, —  Whittier. 

7.  Westward  Ho!  —  Kingsley. 

To  this  list  might  be  added  many  prose  selections,  as  Lincoln's  ad- 
dress at  the  **  Dedication  of  Gettysburg,"  and  Orations  of  Webster,. 
Clay,  Patrick  Henry,  and  many  other  speeches. —  Educational  News^ 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  l^isconsin  Teachers^  Association:  In 
the  midst  of  our  earnest  efforts  to  forecast  the  needs  and  prepare  for  the 
issues  of  the  life  that  is,  we  often  avail  ourselves  of  the  forces,  influences^ 
and  lives  of  our  time  with  small  appreciation  of  their  origin,  their  po- 
tency, or  our  exceeding  indebtedness.  We  fail  to  recognize  to  how 
great  an  extent  that  embodiment  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  pow- 
er and  our  influence  is  built  upon  the  strength  and  co-operation  of  the 
trained  intellect  and  exalted  characters  of  the  modest  men  whose  na- 
tures we  have  touched  till  the  support  has  been  withdrawn.  To  the 
honor  of  our  brotherhood,  that  support  is  never  taken  from  us  till  the 
last  great  call  has  come  and  the  heart-pulse  is  stilled.  For  years  it  has 
been  the  happy  lot  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  to  lose  few 
of  its  members  in  the  last  farewell,  and  it  is  with  the  keenest  sorrow  that 
we  mark  this  year  with  the  record  of  three  noble  lives  laid  down  in  the 
midst  of  their  high  duty  and  widening  influence. 

Prof.  Wm.  F.  Allen,  who  has  been  called  home  within  the  months 
can  receive  no  eulogy  that  shall  be  but  the  feeblest  echo  of  the  benedic* 
tion  of  his  life,  character,  and  teaching,  stored  in  the  heart  of  every 
graduate  from  our  University  for  nearly  a  quarter  century.     But   his 
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life  and  work  arc  not  alone  a  heritage  of  the  strong  men,  once  his. 
"boys,"  who  mourn  his  loss  as  others  cannot.  To  those  of  us  who 
were  of  his  generation,  he  was  an  inspiration.  He  came  to  this  his* 
adopted  state  when  high  culture  was  almost  unknown  as  a  force  in  its 
civilization,  and  a  mark  of  rarest  distinction.  Prof  Allen  came,  bring- 
ing the  rarest  flower  of  eastern  culture;  a  culture  of  inheritance  com^ 
bined  with  that  afforded  by  the  great  schools  of  America  and  of  Eu* 
rope.  AH  of  this,  crowned  with  unsurpassed  skill  in  teaching  and 
stamped  with  a  manhood  that  swerved  not  from  the  noblest  ideals,  was> 
cast  unreservedly  into  the  service  of  our  profession,  and  devoted  to  the 
uplifting  of  every  interest  which  his  influence  might  reach.  Prof.  Al- 
len's voice  will  be  heard  no  more  in  our  ears,  but  he  has  not  died  from 
our  midst,  and  we  look  to  see  his  life  and  teaching  multiplied  far  be- 
yond his  modest  dream  of  the  good  wrought  in  his  most  unselfish  work. 

Younger  by  a  generation  and  of  high  promise,  we  mourn  the  loss  of 
Prof  Lucius  Heritage,  a  native  of  Wisconsin  and  trained  in  its  public 
schools.  Graduating  from  Milton  College  and  gifted  with  rare  power 
in  the  study  of  language,  he  profited  by  a  term  devoted  to  close  re- 
search in  the  best  universities  of  Europe,  and  became  professor  of  the 
Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  1886. 
An  accurate  and  profound  scholar,  enriched  by  the  products  of  his  own 
research,  an  apt  and  thorough  instructor,  he  clothed  with  living  force 
the  classic  language  of  the  past.  By  his  own  interest  and  zeal  he  made 
light  and  plain  the  way  of  his  students.  An  authority  in  his  profession, 
eminently  successful  in  his  chosen  work,  genial  in  his  ways,  blameless  in 
his  life,  he  honored  the  University  and  the  state.  We  but  do  him  jus- 
tice and  ourselves  a  lasting  good  by  keeping  in  memory  his  example 
and  hb  life. 

This  Association  has  had  no  more  loyal  member,  giving  of  his  best 
without  ceasing  in  sympathy  from  his  early  youth  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  than  Lewis  Funk,  so  long  principal  in  Milwaukee  schools.  He 
died  at  his  home  io  Milwaukee,  Oct.  25,  aged  44  years.  Mr.  Funk 
graduated  from  the  State  Normal  at  Platteville  in  1869,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  In  this  work  he  continued  with 
ever  increasing  devotion,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  writer  of  this 
knew  Mr.  Funk  intimately,  and  loved  him  well.  A  most  skillful  in- 
structor, he  also  knew  how  to  secure  the  best  work  from  those  associ- 
ated with  him  and  working  under  his  supervision.     He  was  of  a  very 
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kindly,  genial,  lovable  nature.  Deeply  religious,  he  carried  his  religion 
into  all  of  his  daily  duties,  his  recreations,  and  social  enjoyments.  His 
influence  over  the  young  people  under  his  charge  was  always  healthful 
and  stimulating.  His  work  abides  with  us  in  the  many  young  men  and 
women  trained  by  him,  and  inspired  by  the  example  of  his  character, 
who  are  now  filling  stations  of  influence  and  usefulness. 
Your  committee  submit  the  following  for  consideration: 
Whereas;  The  members  of  this  Association  do  most  deeply  realize 
the  strengthening  and  elevating  power  in  our  common  bond,  and  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  each  other;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  loss  of  Wm.  F.  Allen,  Lewis  Funk,  and  Lucius 
Heritage  is  most  profoundly  deplored,  and  would  be  irreparable  were  it 
not  that  the  work  they  did  and  the  noble  influence  they  exerted  cannot 
perish;  and  we  do  now  pledge  ourselves  to  cherish  their  memory  as  one 

of  the  privileges  of  our  lives. 

G.  S.  ALBEE, 
W.  H.  BEACH, 
A.  J.  HUTTON, 
W.  J.    DESMOND. 
Committee. 


EDITORIAL. 

Comment  on  the  meeting  of  the  Association  indicates  that  the  attendance 
was  unusually  large,  and  that  the  proceedings  were  vigorous  and  profitable. 
The  high  schools  of  the  state  were  well  represented,  and  the  papers  were  prac- 
tical and  profitable.  The  only  criticism  we  hear  is  that  there  was  too  little  dis- 
cussion. It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  profitable  discussion  at  such  gatherings, 
discussion  which  is  to  the  point,  is  genuine  and  helps  us  to  understand  one  an- 
other. Is  not  the  advance  most  needed  at  present  some  device  which  shall  se- 
cure more  general  and  thorough  study  of  the  topics  to  be  presented,  so  that 

many  minds  may  combine  to  make  the  consideration  of  them  fruitful? 

Our  Milwaukee  correspondent  suggested  last  month  one  line  of  comment  on 
the  Reader  abridgements  proposed  for  the  schools  of  that  city;  and  this  leads 
one  to  reflect  that  the  anti-religion  sect  sometimes  appears  to  be  the  most  bigot- 
ed of  all  the  sects.  In  a  free  country,  with  free  literature  and  free  discussion  of 
all  sorts  of  topics  accessible  alike  to  young  and  old,  is  there  not  a  little  of  the 
chip-on -the-shoulder  spirit  in  the  sensitiveness  as  to  the  shade  of  religious 
teaching  children  may  come  upon  in  their  readers  or  their  histories  ?  Might  we 
not  more  creditably  return  to  teaching  them  to  '*  prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that 

which  is  good?" Another  line  of  comment  on  the  same  matter  would 

suggest  its  significance  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  machine  in  the 
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sdiools.  If  the  reading  book  is  too  long,  have  not  Milwaukee  teachers  sense 
enough  to  be  trusted  to  determine  for  themselves  what  to  leave  out  ?  Is  there 
to  be  no  flexibility  in  such  matters,  no  chance  for  individuality  ?  We  do  not  af- 
firm that  the  move  must  receive  this  interpretation,  but  it  is  natural  to  inquire 

whether  this  is  not  its  import The  discussion  of  the  Bennett  law  has 

brought  school  matters  more  to  the  attention  of  the  public  than  they  have  been 
brought  for  some  years  past.  It  will  have  at  least  one  beneficial  result,  in  that 
it  has  shown  something  of  the  really  strong  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
public  schools.  Further,  it  will  have  added  strength  to  the  popular  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  teaching  English  to  all  children  born  in  this  country.  We 
believe  it  will  make  evident  also  that  there  is  in  the  state  no  hostility  to  private 
schools  and  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  them. 

Some  very  significant  facts  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  article  on  **  Public  Schools 
and  Crime  "  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January.  It  is,  for  example, 
shown  from  the  returns  of  the  tenth  census  that  the  percentage  of  crime  and 
insanity  to  the  population  is  least  in  the  fifleen  illiterate  states,  where  the  per- 
centage of  illiterates  is  40  and  4-ioths  and  the  ratio  of  insane  and  criminal  pop- 
ulation is  I  in  402.  Now  contrast  this  with  the  Northern  States  east  of  Ohio, 
where  the  percentage  of  illiterates  is  only  5  and  3-ioths  and  the  ratio  of  crimi- 
nal and  insane  is  i  in  227.  That  is,  in  round  numbers,  where  the  illiteracy  is 
only  one  eighth  as  great  the  delinquents  are  twice  as  many.  In  the  Northern 
States  west  of  Ohio  an  intermediate  condition  is  shown,  the  illiterates  being 
seven  per  cent,  and  the  delinquents  i  in  308.  Refuge  from  these  startling  statis- 
tics cannot  be  found  in  the  results  of  foreign  immigration,  since  the  tables  dis- 
criminate these  and  show  that  "the  ratio  of  foreign  criminals  is  but  little  in  ex- 
cess of  that  for  native  whites."  Emphasis  is  added  to  these  results  by  such  a 
statement  as  that  made  at  the  National  Prison  Congress,  held  in  Boston  in  1888, 
by  Mr.  Brooker,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  South  Carolina 
Penitentiary.  He  said:  '*  Before  emancipation,  the  colored  people  had  no  op- 
portunity for  education.  When  made  suddenly  free,  all  negroes  were  illiterate 
and  ignorant.  Since  that  time  a  young  generation  has  grown  up,  and  of  them 
a  very  considerable  number  are  well  educated.  But  it  is  a  fearful  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  prison  population  is  of  the  educated  class.  This  is  so 
much  the  case  that  the  idea  has  become  prevalent  that  to  educate  the  negro  is 
to  make  him  a  rascal.  But  this  idea  is  of  course  superficial,  and  does  not  find 
lodgment  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men.  I  am  totally  averse  to  it  myself,  and 
think  that  all  reasonable  means  should  be  exerted  toward  their  enlightenment 
and  education."  It  is  very  useful  to  have  such  facts  as  these  brought  clearly  ta 
view,  and  to  investigate  thoroughly  their  relation  to  and  bearing  upon  our  sys- 
tem of  public  school  education.  So  far  as  they  serve  to  intensify  the  purpose 
to  make  the  chief  aim  of  the  schools  the  formation  of  sturdy  and  upright  char- 
acter they  will  be  valuable.  It  may  be  that  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  them. 
wiU  reveal  some  relation  between  special  kinds  of  training  and  subsequent  de- 
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linquency,  for  it  seems  probable  that  close  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  needs 
of  life  tends  to  wholesome  living.  But  it  is  easy  to  draw  hasty  conclusions  from 
such  facts.  The  conditions  attending  them  are  very  complex.  Where  the  per- 
centage of  delinquency  is  greatest  population  is  also  the  densest,  the  commer- 
cial-industrial spirit  is  most  intense,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  is  sharpest 
The  strain  is  greater  and  consequently  the  number  of  wrecks  is  greater.  The 
school  is  one  agency,  a  public  agency,  for  palliating  the  effects  of  these  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  the  only  agency  for  this  purpose,  but  shares  the  labor  with  the 
home,  and  the  church,  and  social  organizations.  A  careful  study  of  the  possi 
bilities  of  rendering  any  or  all  of  these  more  efficient  is  certainly  wiser  than  to 
-proclaim  any  one  a  failure. 

Recently  we  asked  in  the  Journal  how  the  perfect  standard  for  the  scien- 
tific teaching  of  temperance  which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  through  its  chairman,  Mrs. 
Hunt,  is  enforcing  so  rigidly,  has  been  fixed;  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  standard  is  not  the  one  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health.  The  law  requiring  instruction  in  this  subject  contains  the  following 
clause:  '*The  text- books  used  in  giving  the  foregoing  instruction  shall  receive 
the  joint  approval  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  of  the 
state  board  of  health.'*  Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  law  several  books  were 
approved  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools. 
.Since  then  almost  all  these  books  have  been  revised  and  issued  in  new  editions, 
which  are  essentially  new  books.  They  are,  moreover,  new  in  the  special  mat- 
ter which  the  law  had  in  view — their  teachings  regarding  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics. More  than  that,  they  have  been  revised  by  Mrs.  Hnnt,  who  considered 
their  former  teaching  inadequate,  and  who  claims  to  have  revised  them  to  con- 
form with  the  teaching  of  a  set  of  books  at  that  time  urged  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Health  but  rejected  by  them.  It  appears  clear  from  this  statement 
that  the  revised  books  are  noi  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  this  state,  so  that 
the  use  of  them  in  giving  the  instruction  specified  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
statute.  The  point  seems  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  us  in  calling 
attention  to  the  matter,  in  order  that  unpleasant  complications  may  be  avoided. 

The  New  York  School  Journal^  which  has  been  one  of  the  assailants  of  the 
study  of  technical  grammar  in  the  schools,  replies  as  follows  to  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Journal: 

If  pupils  do  not  know  how  to  use  pronouns  correctly,  who  is  at  fault  ?  The 
grammars?  We  trow  not.  The  failure  to  learn  rules?  Not  that.  Want  of 
enough  parsing?  Try  again.  Cannot  diagram?  Try  once  more.  Can't  re- 
peat the  rules  of  syntax?  No;  none  of  these.  Well,  why?  Because  they 
havefC t  used  them  correctly.  We  learn  to  talk  by  talking.  We  don*t  fire  syn- 
tax, or  orthography  at  the  baby  when  he  is  learning  to  talk.  When  little  tot  says, 
'*  I  want  them  things,"  how  supremely  nonsensical  it  would  be,  wouldn't  it  ?  to 
say,  ''My  little  man  them  is  a  personal  pronoun,  and  not  an  adjective  pronoun, 
now  say  'singular,  nominative  I,  possessive  my  or  mine,  objective  me;  plural, 
nominative  me,  possessive  our  or  ours,  objective  them.'  Now  you  have,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  a  '  critical  instrument 
by  which  to  test  and  judge  of^ expressions.'  Remember  what  I  tell  you  and  af- 
ter this  use  them  as  an  adjective  pronoun."    Such  teaching  reminds  us  of  a 
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crave  D.  D.  who  talked  to  his  young  flock  on  the  **  Ostensible  Object  of  Life." 
One  little  boy  was  asked  what  the  Dr.  talked  about,  and  said,  "About  the 
horse  sensible  object  of  life.  I  knew  what  he  meant,  for  I  heard  my  father  say 
that  Uncle  Ben  had  horse  sense,  and  I  know  he  has."  It  would  seem  that  the 
upholders  of  technical  grammar  believe  that  there  was  no  standard  for  good 
writing  and  speaking  before  grammars  were  invented.  How  did  the  Greeks 
learn  their  matchless  tongue?  Not  by  grammars,  surely.  How  did  Cicero 
leam  Latin  eloquence  ?  Not  from  Latin  grammars.  Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  the  most  stubborn  thing  about  them  is,  we  must  face  them.*' 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  of  thought  here.  A  defence  of  the 
study  of  technical  grammar  ought  not  to  be  confounded  by  a  fair-minded  op- 
ponent with  a  defence  of  all  the  follies  in  the  teaching  of  it  which  have  appeared 
in  the  schools,  especially  when  these  are  censured  in  the  sentence  following  the 
one  quoted.  Neither  is  a  defence  of  the  teaching  of  it  a  defence  of  the  teach- 
ing of  it  to  babes.  But  if  the  critic  lacks  discernment  of  the  precise  matter  un- 
der discussion,  he  has  a  quick  perception  of  the  point  of  the  defence.  This 
penetrated  his  armor  and  produced  an  irritating  wound.  When  the  latter  be- 
gins to  heal  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  give  occasion  to  profitable  reflection. 
For  the  essence  of  the  defence  lies  in  the  affirmation  that  grammar  is  "a  criti- 
cal instrument  by  which  to  test  and  judge  of  expressions."  We  urge  that  it  is 
needed  because  (i)  unsupported  habit  cannot  be  relied  upon  successfully  to 
withstand  the  constant  pressure  of  false  usage;  nor  (2)  can  it  meet  by  anticipa- 
tion all  the  needs  of  a  lifetime;  and,  even  if  it  could  (3)  the  process  would  be 
too  tedious  and  the  results  too  uncertain  for  rational  teachers  to  be  satisfied 
with  it.  Besides  (4)  pupils  thus  trained  would  lack  an  essential  discipline — the 
discipline  to  critical  habits.  This  is  the  foundation  of  sound  culture  and  the 
only  sure  basis  for  continuous  growth.  The  chief  defect  of  former  methods  of 
teaching  grammar  has  been  that  they  have  so  little  sought  to  develop  by  means 
of  it  a  critical  habit.  They  have  been  engrossed  with  the  body  of  doctrine  and 
forgotten  that  the  study  is  an  instrument  of  discipline,  and  that  the  knowledge 
is  useless  without  the  skill  to  use  it  and  the  habit  of  using  it.  They  have  been 
based  upon  the  false  and  narrow  conception  of  the  study  which  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  Thus  the  phrase  '*a  critical  instrument" 
reveals  the  value  of  grammar,  the  proper  use  of  it,  and  the  right  method  of 
teaching  it.  The  irritating  power  of  the  phrase  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  touches  the  main  defect  of  the  so  called  **new  education,"  in  the  champion- 
ing of  which  the  N.  Y.  Journal  takes  so  much  satisfaction.  This  tends  to  su- 
perficial accomplishments  and  fails  to  develop  the  critical  faculty,  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  which  sound  scholarship  and  assured  progress  depend.  As  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  their  matchless  tongue,  quite  possibly  the  respondent  knows 
more  about  these  than  we  do.  We  shall  assume  however  that  dialects  were 
not  unknown  which  Pericles  and  Demosthenes  did  not  enjoy;  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  credit  the  accounts  of  Cicero's  long  and  thorough  rhetorical  studies. 
And  this  suggests  that  rhetoric  also  is  a  critical  instrument,  the  study  and  faith- 
ful application  of  which  advocates  of  the  old  education  urge  upon  writers  for 
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the  press,  and  especially  upon  those  who  prepare  matter  for  the  reading  of 
teachers. 

From  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  we  learn  that  the  committee 
of  the  Boston  School  Board  on  rules  and  regulations  have  issued  a  report  which 
is  designed  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  criticisms  on  the  discipline  in  the 
city  schools  contained  in  the  last  report  of  the  city  superintendent,  E.  P.  Sea- 
ver.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  superintendent  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school  there  were  upwards  of  eighteen  thous- 
and cases  of  corporal  punishment  in  a  single  year,  and  asked  for  some  measure 
which  would  put  a  stop  to  so  frequent  recourse  to  the  rod.  The  defence  urged 
by  the  committee  is  that  this  sort  of  discipline  is  due  to  peculiar  conditions,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance,  an  en- 
forcement more  complete  in  Boston  than  in  any  other  American  city.  As  an 
illustration  "Chicago  with  double  the  population  of  Boston  has  an  average  at- 
tendance of  less  than  6,000  in  her  grammar  schools,  while  we  have  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  29,000,  or  a  proportion  of  almost  one  to  four  in  our  favor."  The 
Journal  says:  "So  long  as  compulsory  education  is  a  thorough  success,  as  it  is 
in  no  other  large  city;  so  long  as  she  (Boston)  insists  upon  electing  inexperi- 
enced teaahers  to  the  higher  grades  as  well  as  the  lower;  so  long  as  her  Normal 
School  graduates  do  not  have  a  *  cadet  course;*  so  long  as  the  system  of  super- 
vision does  not  contemplate  immediate  and  prolonged  assistance  to  inexperi- 
enced teachers;  so  long  as  it  is  thought  better  to  hold  vicious  boys  within  the 
school,  conquering  them  and  training  them  rather  than  sending  them  into  life 
to  commit  crimes  that  shall  introduce  them  early  into  the  penitentiary, —  so 
long  is  it  utter  folly  to  deny  teachers  reasonable  privileges  of  discipline."  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  enormous  disproportion  between  grammar  school 
attendance  in  Boston  and  Chicago  is  due  to  the  cause  indicated;  if  it  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Chicago  schools  to  do  their  work  it  is  startling.  But  in  any  event 
this  has  found  a  remedy.  Compulsory  attendance  has  been  vigorously  pushed 
there  since  legislation  like  the  Bennett  law  was  enacted  by  the  last  legislature. 
That  such  attendance  will  increase  the  difficulties  of  school  government  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  and  corporal  punishment  may  reasonably  be  more  frequentiy 
used  in  consequence.  We  have  not  heard,  however,  of  any  marked  increase 
in  its  use  in  Chicago;  nor  can  we  believe  that  anything  like  the  condition  of 
things  in  Boston  has  come  about  there  without  making  a  noise.  The  JV.  E. 
Journal  probably  states  the  case  correctly,  and,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  first  count  has  some  weight  as  an  excuse,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  are 
not  excuses  but  impeachments  of  the  management  of  the  board,  and  may  be 
reasonably  assumed  to  be  the  essential  causes  of  the  monstrous  discipline. 
Surely  it  is  better  to  hold  vicious  boys  in  school  rather  than  turn  them  out  im- 
disciplined;  but  even  Western  reform  schools  do  not  show  such  a  percentage  of 
floggings  as  Supt.  Seaver  reports  in  the  city  schools  of  Boston. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

GERMAN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  on  German,  Supt.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Abrams,  superintendent  of  German  engaged  in  a  very  spirited  discnssion  on 
the  subject  of  German  in  the  schools.  The  former  had  submitted  a  report  un- 
£iivorable  to  the  proposition  to  fix  the  time  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  German 
according  to  the  supposed  needs  of  certain  localities;  his  report  was  accompan- 
ied by  carefully  collated  statistics  relative  to  the  cost  of  instruction  in  German 
and  the  time  devoted  to  it  in  other  cities.  Mr.  Abrams  obtained  the  floor  and 
began  ta  supplement  the  superintendent's  report  by  other  statistics,  and  accom- 
panied the  same  by  explanations  and  remarks,  until  requested  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son not  to  "make  statements  in  a  manner  which  is  apt  to  disguise  facts. ''  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  short  contest  of  words  between  the  two  gentlemen,  after 
which  Mr.  Abrams  took  up  another  line  of  defence  for  his  favorite  subject, 
claiming  that  German  should  not  be  compared  to  any  other  subject  in  the  course 
except  English  to  which  five  hours  per  day  are  devoted  and  only  one  to  German. 
This  brought  Commissioners  Austin  and  Stirn  in  to  the  discussion,  and  what 
followed  is  given  in  full  as  reported  in  a  daily  paper  at  the  time.  Austin  said 
"Mr.  Abrams,  it  seems  to  me  you  argue  from  the  wrong  premises.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  German  in  the  public  schools  is  but  a  gratuity.  The  citizens  of  Mil- 
waukee have  no  right  to  demand  it,  neither  is  it  a  matter  of  equity.  However, 
as  a  matter  of  expedience  and  utility,  I  am  in  favor  of  and  recommend  the  study. " 

"  Do  you  not  believe  in  the  right  of  the  majority  ? "  asked  Commissioner  Stirn, 
•*  I  think  the  majority  of  tax-payers  have  the  right  to  ask  for  this  just  the  same 
as  if  they  desired  to  have  some  other  improvement." 

•'I  certainly  do,'*  replied  Mr.  Austin.  '*  But  you  must  not  forget,  Mr.  Stirn, 
that  this  is  not  Germany  but  America,  an  English  country,  where  business  is 
being  transacted  in  the  English  language,  where  the  laws  are  written  in  it,  where 
the  courts  use  it,  etc.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  German  taught  in  the 
public  schools;  we  had  the  so-called  free  German  schools,  of  which  Engel- 
mann's  is  now  the  only  remaining  one.  They  teach  English  there  though,  and 
that  well.  But  I  hold  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  teach  the  German;  it  may  have  a 
tendency  to  Americanize  children.  A  reasonable  time  should  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  it.  But  no  one  has  the  right  to  demand  it;  it  is,  as  I  said  before, 
simply  a  matter  of  gratuity." 

Referring  to  a  previous  remark  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Commissioner  Walter  stated 
that  Commissioner  Ilsley  and  he  the  other  day  had  visited  the  night  school  in 
the  Fourth  ward.  There  they  found  and  accosted  a  man  studying  English,  who 
told  them  that  he  had  been  born  in  the  Eighth  ward  and  attended  the  public 
school.  It  was  a  fact,  he  added,  that  many  children  could  not  speak  English 
when  they  left  the  school.  Mr.  Stirn,  spoke  of  Canada  and  that  the  French 
VoL  XX.,  No.  1 
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was  being  taught  there.  In  reply  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Austin  that  this  was 
America  and  not  Canada.  Upon  a  question  to  that  effect  Mr.  Abrams  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  a  boy  of  American  parents  who  had  studied  German  tlirougfa 
the  six  lower  grades  should  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  fluently  in  that  lan- 
guage; the  writing  of  it  was  of  but  secondary  consideration.  The  child  of  Ger- 
man parents  had  many  advantages  over  him,  using  and  hearing  the  language  at 
home,  and  therefore  should  also  be  expected  to  write  fluently  and  intelligentiy. 
Then  Mr.  Anderson  said: 

**Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Abrams,  the  same  boy  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the 
same  in  the  English  language?**  Upon  an  affirmative  reply  he  continued: 
"Well,  you  can't  expect  it.  The  fact  is  that  a  boy  in  and  out  of  the  sixth  grade 
cannot  write  an  English  composition.  Only  the  other  day  I  found  among  the 
examination  papers  of  a  boy  of  that  grade  *  English  as  she  is  never  spoke.' 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  too  many  things  being  taught." 

Mr.  Austin  desired  to  know  the  necessity  of  extending  the  time  if  Mr.  Abrams 
achieved  such  splendid  results.  To  which  that  gentleman  replied  that  he  had 
said  a  boy  "ought"  to  be  able  to  do  so,  and  not  that  he  *'is.'*  Mr.  Anderson 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  results  from  the  teaching  of  German  had  shown 
many  improvements  during  the  last  few  years,  but  that  a  great  deal  more  could 
be  accomplished  if  other  methods  and  books  were  used.  No  action  was  taken 
and  the  meeting  adjourned.    The  subject  will  come  up  again  for  discussion. 

Commissioner  Stirn,  of  the  second  district  is  attaining  a  reputation  as  a  student 
of  school  house  sanitation.  He  recently  formulated  and  submitted  to  the  School 
Board  certain  rules  which,  it  is  held,  should  be  observed  in  order  to  secure 
proper  hygienic  conditions.  They  are  summarized  as  follows:  There  should 
be  50  sq.  ft.  of  play  ground  for  each  pupil  in  a  building;  10  sq.  ft.  of  floor  sur- 
face for  each  pupil;  window  surface  equal  to  one-third  of  floor  surface;  light 
should  come  from  left  and  back;  ventilating  apparatus  with  capacity  to  change 
air  completely  every  fifteen  minutes;  temperature  68**  F.;  building  not  more 
than  two  stories  high;  two-thirds  of  basement  above  ground;  basement  to  be 
lighted  and  ventilated;  closets  outside  of  main  building.  He  adds  that  arche- 
tecture  should  not  be  elaborate  or  ornate;  he  would  have  the  expense  put  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  pupils.  I.  C. 


FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

Switzerland.  Mr.  Simon  in  Ragaz  presented  last  summer  each  teacher  of 
his  little  town  with  a  railroad  ticket  to  Milan  and  Genoa  and  back,  to  each  of 
which  he  added  a  50  franc  note,  for  the  purpose  of  *'  increasing  their  geographi- 
cal knowledge."  Not  that  the  generous  man  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  teach- 
ers did  not  know  enough  in  geography,  but  to  find  a  pretext  for  a  good,  gener- 
ous, noble  deed. 

Germany.  The  city  of  Breslan  has  eight  gymnastic  halls  and  three  separate 
gymnastic  yards.    Six  of  the  halls  are  connected  with  school  houses.— Berlin 
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has  80  such  halls  belonging;  to  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  royal  schools  in 
Berlin  have  also  20  halls — a  total  of  100  gymnastic  halls  in  Berlin.  Dresden 
has  50,  Frankfort  on  the  Main  39,  Leipsic  30,  Braunschweig  22,  Duesseldorf  28, 
Cologne  36,  Chemnitz  20. 

Hungary.  Since  1869  the  number  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  increased 
three  fourths  of  a  million,  that  of  the  schools  2,700  (among  these  2,682  (!)  in  which 
the  H  ungarian  language  is  spoken.  The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  6, 300, 
and  during  the  last  20  years  4,570  schools  were  built.  Despite  all  that,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  outside  of  the  pale  of  school  influence  is  about  500,000,  and  that 
of  children  of  half-day  schools  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  state  as  such 
only  paid  i  and  8-ioths  million  florins  in  1887  for  school  purposes,  that  is  56  per 
cent,  of  the  ordinary  budget. 

Austria.  It  is  the  intention  in  Vienna  to  establish  there  separate  schools  for 
weak-minded  children,  each  to  begin  with  two  grades.  This  will  be  done  to 
free  the  other  schools  of  elements  which  retard  their  progress,  and  to  give  the 
dullards  special  treatment  which  will  benefit  them  better  than  the  instruction 
they  can  get  among  brighter  boys  and  girls.  Elberfeld  in  Rhenish  Prussia 
opened  the  first  of  such  special  schools  for  dullards  which  has  now  three  classes. 

Germany.  Last  summer  the  "Society  of  Public  School  Teachers  '*  of  Ber- 
lin (2251  members)  was  admitted  to  the  large  "  German  Teachers*  Union  **  which 
now  has  34,000  members.  The  only  parts  of  Germany  which  have  not  joined 
are  Baden,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  and  Mecklenburg.  The  union  was 
founded  in  187 1. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.— AUGUST,   1889. 

PHYSICS. 
[Answer  any  nine  questions.] 

1.  Distinguish  (a)  atom  from  molecule,  (b)  cohesion  from  adhesion,  (c)  com- 
pressibility from  elasticity. 

2.  With  what  velocity  must  a  ball  be  thrown  to  strike  the  top  of  a  flag  staff 
257.32  feet  high?    What  will  be  the  time  required  for  its  flight? 

3.  Explain,  using  diagram,  the  philosophy  of  the  action  of  the  siphon  and  of 
the  lifting-pump. 

4.  (a)  Explain  with  the  aid  of  diagram,  why  a  solid  is  buoyed  up  by  a  fluid 
and  with  how  great  a  force  it  is  buoyed  up?  (b)  A  solid  floats  at  a  certain  depth 
in  a  liquid,  when  the  vessel  that  contains  it  is  in  the  air;  if  the  vessel  is  placed 
in  a  vacuum,  will  the  solid  sink,  rise,  or  remain  stationary? 

5.  (a)  Write  the  three  laws  of  motion,  (b)  Name  and  describe  the  three 
states  of  equilibrium'of  bodies. 

6.  Define  energy;  potential  energy;  kinetic  energy;  physics. 

7.  (a)  Using  diagram  explain  the  formation  of  the  real  and  of  the  virtual 
image  by  a  double  convex  lens,    (b)  Write  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 
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8.  What  is  sound  ?    Explain  how  sound  originates  and  how  it  travels.    Dis- 
tinguish between  noise  and  musical  sound. 

9.  (a)  Define  Thermo- Dynamics,    (b)  Write  the  doctrine  of  correlation  and 
conservation  of  energy,    (c)  State  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 

10.  Define  heat.    Treat  of  its  sources. 

11.  What  qualities  would  a  perfect  battery  have?    Describe  electrotyping. 


READING  CIRCLES  IN  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Since  Dec.  i,  1889,  five  circles  with  a  total  membership  of  about  fifty  have 
sprung  up,  and  four  of  them  hold  regular  weekly  meetings;  the  other  meets  fort- 
nightly. No  forcing  process  has  been  applied  and  we  hope  for  a  solid,  healthy 
growth.  We  are  sure  that  a  good  winter's  work  will  be  done,  even  though  it  inter- 
mits during  the  summer  months.  Ou  r  principals  of  the  graded  schools  are  taking 
an  active  part  and  we  hope  this  may  serve  to  keep  the  organis^ation  from  decay. 
They  serve  as  a  nucleus  around  which  the  teachers  in  the  country  schools  may 
gather. 

Many  more  teachers  are  waiting  to  begin  the  work,  and  by  spring  I  think  we 

can  report  a  total  membership  of  a  hundred  or  more.     I  can  not  predict  the  re- 

snlt,  but  we  are  content  to  wait  and  see. 

Very  truly  yours, 

y.  W,  Bums. 

MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

THAT  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEM. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  equal  unity.  Describe  the 
arcs  according  to  the  theorem  locating  point  b  at  their  in- 
tersection. Connect  b  by  straight  lines  with  the  center  of 
the  circle,  also  with  each  extremity  of  the  diameter. 
Then  will  triangle  a  b  c  be  isosceles,  b  o  a  a  right  angle,  b 
a  =  2,  and  o  a  =  i.  Whence  b  o  =  1/3.  Suppose  the 
diameter  divided  into  n  equal  parts  (n  being  any  positive 
whole  number).  From  a,  the  left  extremity  of  the  diam- 
eter take  a  h  equal  to  ^  and  from  b  draw  a  straight  line 
n 

through  the  point  h,  cutting  the  circumference  at  s.  (There  are  two  intersec- 
tions, s  and  s,  the  first  of  which,  I  suppose  is  the  one  intended  although  not  so 
stated.)  Connect  a  and  s,  then  will  a  s,  according  to  the  theorem  be  one  side 
of  a  polygon  ot  n  sides.    From  s  drop  s  e  on  and  perpendicular  to  the  diameter. 

Now  since  the  radius  is  unity  e  s  equals  the  Sin  and  e  o  equals  the  cos.  of  ^-—» 

.       (n  — 4)    „,^  ^^         /4n*  —  8n  -f  16       ,  360**      (n  —  4) 

oh=^— — ^'.  Whence  b  h  = -V^^ ^^t — — •   e  h  =  cos.-^    __i— — 5/ 

n  If  n'  n  n 
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Then  h  s  =     /n»  sin.»  ^^  +  (n  cos.  ^"^  —  n  +  4)*,     Triangle  b  o  h  and 

n 
s  e  h  being  similiar  right  angled  triangle  give  the  proportion. 


|n«Sin.«3^V(ncos.^'-n  +  4)' 


Sin.  360**       y— 

ir  •  ^3    •  •    If  n«  :  b  h 

whence  bh  =  J6n«(i  -  cos.  3^')  +  24n  (cos.  3|!_i)  4,  48 

Sin.*  n« 
Now^f  the  theorem  is  true  the  two  values  for  b  h  are  equal,  that  is  the  line 
b  h  derived  from  the  proportion  of  similar  triangles  always  meets  the  line  o  b 
at  the  point  b.     Putting  the  two  values  equal  to  each  other  we  have 

j6n«(i-co6.3^°)  +  24n(cos.3g"-i)+48  =  V^"'-^;  +  ^^' 

^  Sin. a  na 

Squaring  both  numbers,  transposing  and  multiplying  through  by  Sin.a  n>  ,  it 
gives  the  equation 

(i.)    6  na  (i  — COS.  '^^\  -f  24  n  (cos.  ^^—  i^  —  (4na  —  8n+i6) 

Sin.a  ^ —  -f  48  =  o.     Knowing  the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon,  the  above 
n 

equation  may  be  solved.    Take  an  octagon,  whence  n  =  8;    -g—  =  45**.     Sin. 

of  45®  =  >/>i,  cos.  of  45°  =  />i.  Substituting  these  values  in  equation  (i.)  it 
reduces  to  64  =:  o,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore  the  two  values  of  b  h  are  not 
equal  to  each  other;  the  line  b  h  found  by  the  method  of  similar  triangles  does 
not  always  meet  the  line  b  o  at  the  point  b  and  the  theorem  will  not  hold.  In 
the  case  of  a  square,  triangle  or  hexagon,  n  becomes  respectively  4,  3  or  6;  by 
substituting  these  values  in  equation  (i.)  it  reduces  to  o  =  o.  Hence,  while  the 
theorem  is  true  for  some  special  polygons,  it  in  general  will  not  hold. 

H,  F.  Stecker, 
Madison,  Wis. 


TO  INSCRIBE  ANY  REGULAR  POLYGON. 

I  first  heard  of  the  rule  in  question  (see  November  Journal  of  Education, 
p.  466,)  about  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  good  approximation,  but  an  ap- 
proximation only  in  the  general  case,  although  it  is  my  impression  the  method 
is  exact  for  an  inscribed  triangle  or  hexagon.  The  following  work,  based  sim- 
ply on  the  elementary  principles  of  Plane  Geometry,  will  show  that  the  rule 
gives  no  more  than  an  approximation: 
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In  any  reputed  geometric  proposition,  one 
case  of  exception  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
find  in  order  to  show  that  the  proposition  is 
not  true. 

In  the  figure  let  a  b  d  be  an  equilateral  A 
,  described  on  the  diameter  a  b.  Draw  d  m 
through  d  and  c.  It  will  be  J.  to  a  b.  Bisect 
a  c  m  by  the  line  c  f.  Then  a  f  is  the  side  of 
a  reg.  inscribed  octagon.  Divide  diam.  into 
8  =  pts.,  and  through  2d  pt  of  division,  h, 
draw  f  h  and  produce  it  to  meet  m  d  in  e.  If 
the  proposition  be  true,  e  will  coincide  with  d 
Draw  f  g  II  to  a  b.     Then  from  similar  A 
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radius  =  i;  then  h  c  =  >i  and  f  g  =  c  g  =  >i  1/2 


HV2 


=  14 


Now  let 


ce  = 


j{y2      I  +  }i_yj 


>/2  —  I  I 

=  1,  ad  =  2.*.  cd  =  1/3. 


c  e  =  I  +  >^  >/2.    Now  in  triangle  a  c  d,  a  c 


v/3>i  +  ^l/2, 
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c  d  >  c  e  .•.  prop,  is  not  true. 
C  A.   Van  Velzer, 


IN  ARITHMETIC. 


Editor  op  Journal  :  Please  give  solution  of  the  following  example  in  the  next 
Journal  and  oblige  a  reader. 

**  Bought  a  bill  of  lumber  amounting  to  $3500  on  6  months  credit;  two  months 
afterward  paid  on  account  $1500,  and  one  month  later  f  1000.  Find  the  present 
worth  of  the  balance  at  the  time  of  the  second  payment,  interest,  7  per  cent.?  " 

Ans.  At  the  date  of  second  payment  the  debtor  had  had  the  use  of  $1500 
for  two  months,  equivalent  to  the  use  of  $3000  for  one  month.  He  had  also 
had  the  use  of  $2000  (of  which  he  now  pays  |iooo.)  for  three  months,  equivalent 
to  the  use  of  J6000  for  one  month.  He  has  had  then  the  use  of  $9000  for  one 
month  or  $1000  for  9  months.  But  he  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  I3500  for  6 
months,  equivalent  to  the  use  of  $1000  for  21  months.  Hence  he  is  still  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  $1000  for  12  months.  The  amount  due  therefore  is  1000 -s- 
1.07.  T.  B.  P. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Number. — The  following  method  in  number  work  has  been  found  useful 
in  primary  rooms.  It  holds  the  attention  of  the  pupils  when  they  come  in  from 
the  play-ground  restless  and  full  of  other  thoughts. 
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The  following  is  put  upon  the  hoard: 

-|-  II  7  II  2  18  40  22 
X  II  8  12  4  16  25  50 
—  II  9  6  3  20  36  60 
-^-  II  10  5  24  15  14  35 
The  teacher  points  to  one  of  the  numbers,  then  to  a  sign  and  then  to  another 
number.    The  pupils  read  thus  as  the  teacher  points:  8  multiplied  by  11  ^88, 

or  18  -h  24  —  10  X  32. 

As  they  become  familiar  with  one  set  of  numbers  put  a  new  one  on  the  board. 
They  may  be  arranged  in  a  circle  or  a  square  with  the  signs  in  the  centre. — 
School  Journal, 

In  Language. —  The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  a  manual  prepared 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  the  public  schools  of  Boston: 
Analogous  Words. 

There  is  usually  some  mark  in  the  word  itself  which  indicates  the  fact  that  the 
vowel  is  long.    For  example: 

(i.)  That  final  c  silent  is  such  a  mark,  may  be  taught  by  writing  in  parallel 
columns,  and  letting  the  children  pronounce  as  the  writing  goes  on,  such  words 
as  the  following: — 

can  cane  hop  hope 

cap  \       cape  not  note 

hat  hate  rod  rode,  etc. 

Exceptions  in  familiar  use,  as  havCy  love,  some,  come,  etc.,  should  be  taught 
as  exceptions. 

(2.)  That  %  following  a  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  a  has  the  long 
sound,  is  shown  by  such  words  as  the  following: — 

am  aim  lad  laid 

bat  bait  ran  rain 

clam  claim  pan  pain,  etc. 

(3.)  That  a  following  o  may  be  regardad  as  a  mark  indicating  that  the  o  is 
long,  is  shown  by  such  words  as  the  following: — 

blot  bloat  got  goat 

clock  cloak  or  oar,  etc. 

(4.)  That  a  following  e  is  usually  an  indication  that  e  is  long,  is  shown  by  such 
words  as  the  following:— 

Ben  bean  met  meat 

bed  bead  red  read,  etc. 

In  Division  of  Fractions.— I  take  an  apple,  and  cut  it  into  four  equal  parts. 
I  then  hold  up  one  of  the  pieces  and  ask  what  part  of  the  apple  it  is;  they  an- 
swer, one-fourth;  this  I  put  away,  and,  in  response  to  a  question,  am  further 
told  that  three-fourths  remain. 

I  then  proposed  to  divide  these  three-fourths  among  four  boys.  Here  was  a 
difficulty  as  could  be  plainly  seen  from  the  perplexed  expression  on  the  faces  of 
the  pupils.    They  needed  help,  and  I  gave  it  to  them  in  this  way.     By  a  few 
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questions  they  were  led  to  remember,  that  ''if  both  numerator  and  denomina- 
tor are  multiplied  by  the  same  number  the  value  is  not  changed."  This  abstract 
principle  we  proceed  to  apply  to  the  concrete  example  before  us.  I  took  the 
fourth  of  the  apple,  previously  laid  down  and  put  it  with  the  other  three-fourths. 
By  a  few  more  questions  they  were  led  to  tell  me,  that  I  must  divide  each  fourth 
into  four  other  parts;  then  I  asked  ''  Into  how  many  parts  have  we  now  divided 
our  apple?"  I  receive  the  instantaneous  answer,  "sixteen  parts.*'  They  are 
then  easily  led  to  see  that  four-sixteenths  are  of  exactly  the  same  value  as  a 
former  one-fourth. 

Again  I  conceal  the  fourth  (now  cut  into  four  other  parts)  and  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  see  that  the  twelve -sixteenths  we  now  have,  are  identical  with  the  three- 
fourths  that  we  undertook  to  divide  among  four  boys.  Having  this  basis,  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  learning  from  my  eager  and  happy  pupils,  that  each  of  the  four 
boys  ought  to  have  three-sixteenths  of  an  apple. 

I  dismiss  my  class  with  the  consciousness  that  my  first  lesson  in  Division  of 
Fractions  has  not  been  a  failure. —  Popular  Ed. 

In  Composition. —  Have  the  children  write  on  the  following  subjects  without 
special  preparation.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  if  nothing  is  known 
of  the  subject  no  attempt  at  writing  upon  it  is  to  be  made:  How  to  Take  Care 
of  a  Canary;  How  to  Set  the  Wickets  for  Croquet;  How  to  Shoe  a  Horse;  How 
to  Set  a  Table;  How  to  Make  a  Bed;  Name  the  Players  in  a  Base-ball  Game; 
What  are  the  Requisites  for  a  Good  Captain  of  a  "  Nine  '*  ?  What  are  the  Re- 
quistes  for  a  Good  Catcher?  a  Good  Pitcher?  a  Good  Short-stop ?  a  Good  Bat- 
ter ?  What  is  the  Best  Policy  for  Running  Bases  ?  Name  the  Good  Points  of  a 
Horse;  Tell  How  to  Harness  a  Horse;  Tell  How  to  Make  a  Kite;  How  Do  You 
Fly  a  Kite?  Tell  How  to  Build  a  Fire;  Tell  How  and  When  to  Plant  and  How 
to  Care  for  and  Pick  Peas;  Tell  How  and  When  to  Plant  and  How  to  Gather 
Potatoes. 

A  Letter  Game. — Get  half  a  dozen  wide-awake  people  around  the  table, 
and  then  put  a  letter-box  in  the  hands  of  some  steady  head  who  can  be  trusted 
as  umpire.  He  will  throw  a  letter  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and  the  first  one 
in  the  circle  who  can  tell  a  geographical  name  beginning  with  the  letter  in  sight 
takes  the  letter;  and  the  one  at  the  conclusion  who  can  count  the  greatest  num- 
ber, is  the  winner  of  the  game.  Any  name  of  any  place  under  our  sun  which 
is  of  sufficient  dignity  to  possess  a  post-office,  is  legitimate  to  use;  or  that  of 
any  lake,  river,  mountain,  or  sea. 


USEFUL  EXERCISES 


In  Pronunciation. —  Pronounce  with  thoughtful  pauses  and  distinct  enuncia- 
tion.    Note  the  double  meaning  in  many  of  these. 

I.  He  is  an  old  and  experienced  man  in  evil  he  is  ever  suspicious  with  advice 
he  takes  no  stock  in  truth  wherever  found  he  is  on  the  popular  side. 
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2.  What  do  you  think  Til  shave  you  for  nothing  and  give  you  a  drink. 

3.  Woman  without  her  man  is  a  brute. 

4.  There's  a  divinity  shapes  our  ends  rough  hew  them  as  we  will. 

5.  Would  you  rather  kiss  the  Pope's  toe  or  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  ? 

6.  I  scream  for  ice-cream. 

7.  What  was  her  maiden  name?    Her  maiden  aim  — to  get  married. 

8.  The  teacher  sought  to  sow;  the  teachers  ought  to  sow. 

9.  I  said  an  ocean  not  a  motion. 

10.  I  said  "hand  some  ice"  not  "handsome  mice." 

11.  It  is  an  ice-house  not  a  nice  house. 

12.  The  government  mint  makes  much  money. 

13.  Shall  she  sell  sea-shells  or  seek  shorn  sheep  ? 

14.  A  big  black  bug  bit  a  boy's  brown  bear.    (Vary  the  order  of  these  words.) 

15.  Round  the  room  the  rugged,  ragged  rascal  ran.    (Change  the  order.) 

16.  Do  you  think  Johnson  lost  his  book?    (Vary  the  place  of  emphasis.) 

18.  Come  home  early  to-night  John  Jones  please.  (Give  this  with  moderate 
tone;  repeat,  increasing  the  volume  and  omitting  the  last  word;  increase  still 
more,  omitting  last  two;  and  so  on  till  but  one  strong  word  is  left. 

Synonyms. — Put  the  following  on  the  blackboard  and  let  your  pupils  tell  in 
writing  the  distinctions  between  the  words  and  use  them  correctiy  in  sentences: 

1.  Did  you  conceal  or  dissemble  the  truth  ? 

2.  Was  the  incident  laughable  or  ludicrous? 

3.  Are  you  content  or  satisfied  with  what  you  get? 

4.  Are  you  content  or  satisfied  with  what  you  havef 

5.  Was  his  opinion  contemptuous  or  contemptible  f 

6.  Did  he  display  gailantry,  intrepidity ^  fortitude  or  heroism  in  his  sufferings  ? 

7.  Was  it  vexation  or  mortification  you  displayed  in  your  disappointment? 

8.  Is  "  We  learn  to  do  by  doing, '  *  an  adage^  a  maxim^  a  proverb^  or  an  axiom? 

9.  Were  yow  prejudiced^  biased,  or  predisposed  in  your  opinion  of  the  case? 

10.  Are  those  who  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not  hypocrites  or  dissemblers? 

Thought  Questions  in  Geography.— i.  What  two  American  cities  are 
nearest  to  the  Canadian  boundary? 

2.  In  what  month  and  about  what  date  are  the  days  the  longest? 

3.  What  country  of  Europe  is  celebrated  for  its  silk  production  ? 

4.  Which  continent  has  the  longest  coast  line,  compared  with  its  area  ? 

5.  What  language  is  spoken  in  Brazil ?  Peru?  Australia?  Italy?  Scotland? 
Holland? 

6.  In  what  standard-time  belt  is  Texas  ? 

7.  Write  the  following  States  in  the  order  of  their  size,  beginning  with  the 
smallest:  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Texas,  California,  Ohio.  Kansas,  New  York, 
Delaware,  Iowa,  South  Carolina. 

8.  Name  five  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  each  of  which  is  situated  on 
the  boundary  line  of  a  State. 
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9.  In  what  countries,  states,  or  localities  are  the  following  minerals  found  io 
greatest  abundance:  coal,  iron,  gold,  zinc,  copper,  and  silver? 
10.  Name  three  republics,  three  empires,  and  three  kingdoms. 

Historical  Conundrums.— 

1.  He  made  what  would  separate  fibre  from  seed; 
His  mighty  machine  caused  the  nation  to  bleed. 

2.  He  canned  up  words,  he  gave  speech  wings, 
A  glorious  light  from  his  arches  springs. 

3.  From  a  curious  blunder  arose  his  fame, 

To  the  biggest  thing  ever  found  he  gave  a  name. 

4.  He  dug  a  ditch  between  two  seas, 
Where  largest  ships  could  sail  with  ease. 

5.  His  pathway  through  the  desert  led. 
From  salt  sea-bed  to  mountain-bed. 

6.  A  coward,  a  prattler,  an  obstinate  fool, 
A  pedant,  a  king,  an  obedient  tool. 

7.  He  read  a  great  poem  before  a  great  fight. 
He  climbed  up  a  cliff  and  died  on  the  height. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

American  Literature,  By  Albert  H.  Smith.    Eldredge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 
304  pp.;  90C. 

American  Literature  has  become  so  extensive  and  valuable,  so  much  a  part 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  our  people,  that  a  mere  appendix  to  a  history  of  the 
literary  development  of  the  mother  country  no  longer  serves  to  prepare  school 
children  to  understand  and  appreciate  it.  It  must  receive  an  independent  treat- 
ment. And  yet  great  difficulties  beset  one  attempting  thus  to  treat  it,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  new,  and  that  in  many  cases  fixed  estimates  of  authors 
and  of  works  have  not  yet  become  established.  The  author  of  this  little  volume 
has  not  escaped  all  the  shoals  and  quicksands  which  lie  in  the  track  of  such  a 
venture,  but  he  has  produced  a  very  serviceable  book.  He  has  wisely  de- 
cided that  the  colonial  literature  has  no  place  in  elementary  instruction,  and  has 
therefore  devoted  but  thirty  pages  to  a  sketch  of  that  and  of  the  literature  of 
the  Revolutionary  period.  He  has  grouped  his  treatment  of  the  subsequent 
development  under  the  titles  The  New  York  Writers;  The  Awakening  of  New 
England;  Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Lowell;  The  Historians;  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
and  other  Southern  Poets;  From  Cooper  to  the  Civil  War;  and  After  the  Civil 
War.  The  grouping  is  therefore  partly  historical  and  partly  geographical,  but  is 
perhaps  as  convenient  as  any  which  could  be  suggested.  It  shows  that  the  theme 
is  conceived  as  a  history  and  not  as  a  mere  series  of  biographical  and  critical  notes. 
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This  is  very  satisfactorily  apparent  in  the  earlier  chapters,  where  causes,  relations 
and  tendencies  are  skillfully  pointed  out,  and  the  relation  of  literary  activity  in 
this  country  to  that  in  England  and  to  the  general  historic  movement  is  clearly  set 
forth.  The  forces  shaping  present  growth  are  not  so  clearly  manifest,  although  the 
the  literary  results  of  the  opening  of  the  west  are  sufficiently  indicated.  The  sketch- 
es of  authors  and  their  works  are  pleasing  and  the  criticisms  generally  appreci- 
ative and  discerning.  Indeed  the  book  seems  to  us  an  excellent  manual  for 
school  use,  comprising  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  a  clear,  systematic  and 
Surly  fiill  sketch  of  the  literature  of  this  country.  The  last  half  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  readings  from  some  of  the  authors — it  can  hardly  be  called  illus- 
trations for  not  more  than  twenty-five  authors  are  represented  and  most  oi 
these  very  briefly.  Here  the  necessity  of  making  a  small  volume  set  very  close 
barriers,  which  could  not  be  overpassed.  The  selections  made  are  however  as 
truly  illustrative  as  any  which  could  have  been  chosen.  The  book  is  deserving 
of  hearty  commendation  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

— Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  edited  by  a  committee  of 
the  classical  instructors  of  Harvard  University,  Vol.  i,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  206  pp.; 
f  i.oo.)  initiates  a  new  enterprise  in  the  promotion  of  classical  study  in  this  coun- 
try. A  fund  of  ^,000  for  the  support  of  this  publication  has  been  subscribed 
by  the  class  of  1856,  and  a  committee  of  the  classical  instructors  of  the  Univer- 
sity edit  the  yearly  volume.  Its  papers  will  be  furnished  chiefly  by  the  instruct- 
ors and  graduates  of  the  University,  although  contributions  from  other  sources 
will  not  necessarily  be  excluded.  This  volume  contains  eleven  papers.  The 
second,  on  the  mode  of  producing  fire  among  the  ancients,  creates  a  singular 
impression  as  of  old  time  scholarship  by  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in  Latin. 
Two  of  them  are  discussions  of  certain  Greek  constructions,  by  Prof.  Goodwin; 
one  discusses  a  Latin  construction;  Prof.  Lane's  Notes  on  Quintilian,  and  Prof 
Smith's  brief  treatment  of  '  *  egregium  publicum,  * '  are  similar  in  character.  The 
opening  paper,  by  Prof  Greenough,  treats  of  The  Fauces  of  a  Roman  House, 
and  the  closing  one  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Haley,  of  The  Social  and  Domestic  Position 
of  Women  in  Aristophanes.  The  volume  is  a  credit  to  American  scholarship, 
and  will  help  to  stimulate  classical  scholarship  in  this  country. 

—First  Lessons  IN  Political  Economy,  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.;  323  pp.)  commends  itself  both  in  its  plan  and  execution,  as 
an  exceptionally  valuable  manual  on  this  subject  for  high  schools.  The  author 
recognizes  that  the  preparation  of  a  text  on  this  subject  for  young  students  is  a 
task  "  the  most  difficult  at  which  an  economist  can  aim."  He  has  adopted  cer- 
tain principles  to  guide  him  in  the  undertaking:  to  make  a  book  which  shall  be 
not  childish  but  substantial  and  valuable;  to  use  the  proper  terms  of  the  science 
and  not  resort  to  baby  paraphrases;  to  make  the  book  easily  intelligible  by 
clearness  of  thought  and  direct  and  forcible  presentation;  and  eflective  by  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  cardinal  doctrines  and  a  free  use  of  concrete  illustrations. 
He  holds  that  political  economy  can  be  taught  to  pupils  of  flfleen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  as  well  as  geometry  can,  if  as  much  pains  is  taken  with  it,  and,  we 
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would  add,  if  the  master  himself  knows  the  subject  as  well.  This  is  the  condi- 
tion difficult  to  realize  as  yet,  but  the  practical  importance  of  the  subjeet  com- 
pels us  to  seek  diligently  to  attain  it.  A  vigorous,  sensible  text-book  like  the 
present,  containing  a  consistent  and  fairly  complete  outline  of  the  science,  will 
prove  an  important  aid  to  teachers  who  are  trjring  to  deal  with  it,  and  ought  to 
do  something*  to  further  its  more  general  introduction. 

—  Bible  Selections  and  Responsive  Readings,  for  use  in  schools,  ar- 
ranged by  George  W.  Winslow,  with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Dur- 
yea,  (Charles  H.  Kilborn,  Boston;  326  pp,;  60  cts.)  arranges  the  selections  with 
reference  to  the  time  of  year  and  the  holidays,  as  harvest  readings,  thanksgiv- 
ing readings,  Christmas  readings,  etc.  There  are  at  the  close  miscellaneous, 
and  responsive  readings.  The  selections  are  of  suitable  length  and  unsectarian 
in  character.  The  introduction  is  an  argument  for  the  use  of  such  readings  in 
school,  but  we  find  nothing  new  in  it.  Those  who  oppose  will  find  in  it  the 
same  assumptions  which  seem  to  them  inadmisable,  and  that  blending  of  church 
and  state,  from  inability  to  discern  the  limits  of  each,  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  object  in  such  arguments. 

— Enunciation  and  Articulation,  by  Ella  M.  Joyce,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  88  pp., 
35c.)  offers  a  set  of  exercises  under  each  letter  and  each  peculiar  combination 
of  letters  for  drill  in  correct  enunciation.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  the  earlier 
years  of  school  life,  and  will  undoubtedly  promote  correct  habits  of  speech. 

—  An  Elementary  Treatise  UPON  the  Method  of  Least  Squares,  by 
George  C.  Comstock,  (Ginn  &  Co,;  68  pp.,  I1.05.)  the  author  tells  us,  "has 
grown  out  of  attempts  to  so  present  the  subject  to  students  of  physics,  astrono- 
my and  engineering,  that  a  working  knowledge  based  upon  an  appreciation  of 
its  principles  might  be  acquired  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  time  and  la- 
bor." Accordingly  he  has  avoided  theoretical  explanations  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  carries  the  student  as  directly  as  he  can  to  the  practical  application. 

—  Bees,  a  Study  from  Virgil,  by  Mary  E.  Burt,  (S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co., 
Chicago.;  15  pp.,  loc.)  is  an  adaptation  from  Davidson's  translation  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Georgics,  and  is  designed  for  the  study  of  young  readers  in 
connection  with  John  Burroughs*  "An  Idyll  of  the  Honey-Bee." 

—  Parts  of  Speech  and  How  to  Use  Them.— Teachers*  Edition  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  89  pp.;  paper,  17c.)  offers  a  series  of  helps,  suggestions,  exercises,  etc., 
to  aid  teachers  in  the  use  of  Mrs.  Knox*s  little  book  of  the  same  title. 

—  Word  by  Word,  an  Illustrated  Primary  Spelling  Book,  by  J.  H.  Stickney, 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  112  pp.;  22c.)  deserves  to  be  singled  out  from  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs  for  the  philosophical  principles  of  teaching  embodied  in  its  plan,  and 
the  very  practical  and  attractive  manner  in  which  they  have  been  realized.  The 
book  is  a  treasure  to  any  primary  teacher. 

—The  Second  Reading-Book,  by  Eben  H.  Davis,  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
20S  pp.;  40c.)  gives  matter  to  rouse  the  pupils*  powers  of  imagination,  seeking 
its  material  partly  in  stories  which  reproduce  the  talk  of  well-bred  children,  and 
partly  in  the  folk-lore  classics  of  the  world. 
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— C.  W.  Bardeen  issues  in  separate  pamphlets,  15  cts.  each,  some  of  the 
chief  papers  read  before  the  National  Educational  Association  last  "^-^^x  —  Hon- 
orary Degrees^  Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Colleges,  Methods  of  Instruction  and 
Courses  of  Study  in  Normal  Schools,  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training, 
amd  Denominational  Schools,  25c. 

—  Thk  Musician's  Calendar  for  1890,  compiled  by  Prof.  Frank  E.  Morse, 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston;  50c.)  is  a  beautiful  and  artistic  ornament  for  the 
home,  this  third  issue  t>eing  more  attractive  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  On 
the  backg^round  is  an  artistic  and  accurate  portrait  of  Prof,  John  Knowles  Paine^ 
of  Harvard  University,  while  the  pages  of  the  Calendar  itself  are  filled  with  in- 
teresting facts  relating  to  eminent  American  musicians,  and  also  many  import- 
ant facts  concerning  the  history  of  music  in  this  country.  The  Calendar  is  also 
enriched  on  every  page  by  choice  selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  largely  from 
American  authors,  relating  to  music. 

—  Vick's  Floral  Guide  is  an  old  favorite  which  this  year  appears  in  an  en- 
tirely new  form  and  new  dress.  Those  who  wish  to  know  anything  about  flower 
or  vegetable  seeds  should  send  for  a  copy  of  it,  and  thus  come  into  relations 
with  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  seed  houses  in  the  United  States.  With  this 
Guide,  and  Vick^s  Monthly  Magazine,  (I1.25)  one  will  be  well  equipped  for 
amateur  gardening;  and  it  is  surprising  what  an  interest  and  freshness  they 
throw  around  plant  culture,  and  how  perfectly  through  them  one  is  able  to 
"keep  up  with  the  times."    James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—The  Artna  has  at  once  eetablished  for  itself  a  notable  place  amoDgr  our  montblies. 
The  first  two  numbers  were  vigorous,  fresh  and  free  Id  thought,  stimulating  e^'en  where 
one  must  dissent  from  the  teaching.  The  February  number  maintains  the  reputation 
thus  established.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  discusses  the  rum  question  from  the  prohibition  point 
of  Tiow,  and  in  a  later  number  Dr.  Howard  ^^rosby  will  reply  for  the  advocates  of  high 
license.  Richard  Hodgson,  seor^^tary  of  the  American  8oclety  fori  sychlcal  Research,  has 
a  valuable  and  Interesting  paper  on  Ghosts  of  the  Living  and  the  Dead.  Jama's  T.  Bixby 
has  a  timely  paper  on  Robert  Browning  and  his  Message  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
J.rena  departs  from  theusagoof  publications  of  its  type  by  such  papers  as  that  of  Mr. 
Murrayln  the  January  number  and  the  delightful  reminiscences  of  her  own  early  dra- 
matic career  by  Madam  Modjeska.  Equally  novel  is  Edgar  Fawcett's  poem  "  In  the  Year 
Ten  Thousand,*'  which  criticises  the  present  by  adopting  Mr.  Bellamy's  familiar  device. 
In  short  the  number  is  full  of  attractions. 

—  WidA  Awake  has  outdone  itself  in  the  February  number.  With  Boyesen's  The  Sons 
of  tho  Vikings,  Mrs.  Fremont's  Kit  Carson,  Miss  Knight's  A  Boyhood  in  Athens,  Grant 
Allen's  Wednesday  the  Tenth,  and  Mr.  Black's  Confessions  of  an  Amateur  Photographer, 
and  a  charming  miscellany  besides,  it  makes  an  ideal  young  folks'  magazine. 

—Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  a  new  book  on  Civil  Government  by  John  Flske, 
vbich  treats  In  a  simple  way  of  the  government  of  towns,  cities,  states  and  the  nation. 
They  will  also  publish  Waste  Not,  Want  Not  and  The  Barring  Out,  from  Maria  Edgworth's 
Parent's  Assistant  as  No.  44  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

—The  old  charm  which  rendered  the  Autocrat  so  delightful  is  found  again  in  Over  the 
Teacups,  which  is  especially  varied  and  attractive  in  the  February  AtlaniUi.  Of  essays 
The  Behring  Sea  Question  and  Mr.  Bellamy  and  The  New  Nationalist  Party ;  of  reviews  An 
American  History  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  The  Reconstruction  of  Europe;  of 
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Aerials  Sidney,  and  the  Begum's  Dauflrhter  furnish  the  chief  attractions  of  the  present 
month. 

—  ScrQintT'%  Magmint  for  February  has  a  very  valuable  paper  on  Life  Among  the  God- 
gro  Savages.  An  Archaeological  Discovery  in  Idaho  gives  the  first  full  and  trustwortliy 
account  of  the  miniature  pre-hlstoric  image  found  at  Nampa,  almost  900  feet  below  the 
surface  — from  geological  strata  which  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons  the  geologist  pronounces  "Old- 
er by  far  than  any  others  in  which  human  remains  have  been  discovered."  Other arti<des 
are  John  Ericsson.  A  Day  in  Literary  Madrid,  Through  three  Civilizations  and  two  excel- 
lent Serials. 

—  Gin n  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication  **T\av^  OrganiziUion^**  byR.  H-Ward,a 
guide  to  the  study  of  plants;  and  two  books  prepared  by  the  late  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  University,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Roman  People,  and  The  Annals  of  Taet- 
tus. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  The  Meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  at  St.  Paul  next 
July  promises  to  be  the  largest,  if  not 
the  most  important  educational  gather- 
ing which  will  have  assembled  on  this 
planet.  The  Northwest  will  naturally 
dominate  the  meeting  to  a  great  de- 
gree; and  it  behooves  Wisconsin  to 
put  herself  well  at  the  front  in  the  mat- 
ter of  attendance  and  membership. 
The  State  Teachers*  Association  at  its 
last  meeting  appointed  a  Committee  of 
**  Agitation  and  Arrangements,"  and 
this  committee  has  already  begun  its 
work.  During  New  Years*  week  Pres. 
Salisbury  and  Pres.  Emery  of  the  com- 
mittee visited  St.  Paul  and  established 
Wisconsin  Headquarters,  for  July  4-12, 
at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  which  will  enter- 
tain Wisconsin  teachers  at  rates  from 
^1.75  per  day  upwards,  according  to 
accommodations  furnished.  This  hotel 
is  large,  well-kept,  and  very  centrally 
located.  The  railroads  will  carry  at 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  the 
membership  fee  of  two  dollars.  En- 
tertainment will  be  provided  in  private 
houses  at  low  rates  for  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  go  to  hotels.  Numberless 
desirable  excursions  in  all  directions 
from  St.  Paui  will  be  organized  at  low 
rates.  And  above  all  an  extensive  pro- 
gram will  bring  before  the  members,  in 


large  meetings  and  in  sections,  the 
most  prominent  educators  of  the  nation 
on  themes  of  vital  and  present  interest 
Why  should  not  2,000  of  Wisconsin 
teachers  and  their  friends  enjoy  the 
privileges  thus  offered  ?     U^y  noif 

— Some  forty  candidates  presented 
themselves  at  the  winter  session  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Teachers' 
Certificates.  Limited  certificates  were 
granted  to  Miss  Sophia  E.  Davis,  of 
Winneconne;  George  E.  Diet  rick,  of 
Avoca;  Jesse  E.  Evans,  of  Mauston; 
and  John  Jones,  of  Prairie  du  Sac. 
Two  life  certificates  were  granted,  one 
to  M.  H.  Jackson,  of  Whitewater,  and 
the  other  to  H.  F.  Wieman,  of  Madi- 
son. 

— The  meetings  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendents devoted  special  attention 
to  the  workings  of  the  library  law,  and 
the  Bennett  law,  and  the  management 
of  institutes.  Regarding  the  first  it  ap- 
peared that  considerable  progress  is 
making  in  the  establishment  of  libra- 
ries. The  chief  difficulties  arise  not 
from  opposition  to  it,  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist,  but  from  indifference 
and  hesitation  to  enter  upon  a  new  line 
of  action.  Wherever  carried  out,  so 
far  as  appears,  the  law  is  popular,  and 
the  effects  of  it  upon  the  pupils  and  the 
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schools  are  very  beneficial.  It  is  clear- 
ly the  duty  of  town  treasurers  to  with- 
hold from  school  moneys  coming  to 
their  hands  ten  cents  for  each  pupil 
in  the  town  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  library.  Subsequent  amend- 
ments show  that  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  was  to  make  this  provision 
mandatory,  and  treasurers  who  disre- 
gard it  will  be  acting  in  violation  of  the 
statute.  Regarding  the  Bennett  law 
also  there  is  great  diversity  of  results. 
Some  superintendents  report  a  number 
of  boards  as  operating  under  it,  and 
others  that  little  has  been  done.  The 
State  Superintendent  explained  that  the 
prevailing  apprehension  among  friends 
of  the  parochial  schools  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  hostile  to  them,  or  was 
the  opening  wedge  for  state  intermed- 
dling with  their  schools,  is  entirely 
groundless,  and  urged  the  superintend- 
ents to  do  all  they  can  to  allay  such 
feeling,  since  a  reasonable  construction 
of  the  law  gives  no  ground  for  it.  Re- 
garding institutes,  the  short  ones  were 
manifestly  in  favor.  Those  with  two 
conductors  met  with  warm  commenda- 
tion, the  chief  objection  being  the  add- 
ed expense,  which  the  institute  fund  at 
present  hardly  justifies. 

—  How  the  plan  of  graduation  from 
the  district  schools  is  working  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  reports  made 
at  the  Superintendents'  meeting  at 
Madison:  Superintendent  Mahoney  said 
he  graduated  108  in  Vernon  county. 
Superintendent  Murphy  said  sixteen 
were  graduated  in  the  western  district 
of  Dane  county,  out  of  twenty-five  ap- 
plications. Superintendent  Johnson, 
of  La  Fayette  county,  issued  forty-five 
diplomas.  Superintendent  Harper  grad- 
uated ninety-five  in  Grant  county.  Su- 
perintendent Sheridan  issued  forty-five 
diplomas  in  Jefferson  county.  Super- 
intendent Wis  wall  graduated  forty- five 
last  year. 


—  At  Dodgeville  over  one  hundred 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  high  school 
room,  thirty-seven  of  whom  are  non- 
residents. All  departments  of  the 
schools  are  full  to  overflowing. 

—  Progress  is  making  at  Eau  Claire 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  central 
high  school,  and  the  consequent  unifi- 
cation of  the  school  system.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  determine  how  money 
may  legally  be  secured  for  erecting  a 
high  school  building,  and  the  matter  of 
determining  a  site  was  laid  over  to  the 
next  meeting  because  of  questions  with 
regard  to  street  railway  rates.  The 
fourteen  different  schools  of  the  city 
were  given  names,  and  provision  was 
made  to  compel  children  between  ages 
of  7  and  14  to  attend  school  according 
to  law  and  the  various  janitors  were 
appointed  as  officers  to  see  the  law 
enforced.  They  are  to  catch  all  chil- 
dren, of  compulsory  age  whom  they 
may  find  in  alleys,  streets  or  other  pub- 
lic places,  and  take  them  to  some 
school  to  be  designated  by  the  parents 
or  guardians,  and  if  they  refuse  to  des- 
ignate a  school,  then  in  some  school  to 
be  designated  by  the  board.  The  ques- 
tion arising  in  this  and  other  cities 
whether  the  law  could  be  enforced  this 
year  on  a  notice  by  the  board  published 
later  than  Sept.  ist  last,  has  been  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  by  opinion  of 
the  attorney  general  transmitted  to  the 
local  board  through  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  viz:  That 
the  provision  for  notice  is  directory, 
but  not  mandatory. 

—  Subscribers  are  reminded  that  this 
is  the  second  number  of  the  Journal 
in  the  new  year,  and  that  it  is  more 
satisfactory  for  them  ^nd  us  to  pay  sub- 
scriptions promptly  in  advance.  The 
Journal  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  its 
discontinuance  is  ordered.  This  is  a 
policy  of  long  standing,  and  is  proba- 
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bly  most  convenient  for  all  concerned. 
Those  who  wish  a  discontinuance  should 
notify  us  promptly,  and  settle  up  ar- 
rearages. We  have  evidences  which 
are  very  gratifying  that  the  Journal  is 
appreciated  by  a  large  body  of  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  teachers  and  school 
officers,  on  whose  active  support  its 
continuance  depends.  We  rely  on  such 
to  make  the  Journal  known,  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  do  work  of  this 
sort  we  will  give  to  any  one  who  sends 
us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  with 
payment  in  advance  credit  on  our  books 
for  six  months  on  his  own  subscription. 
This  is  a  liberal  offer,  and  ean  only  be 
made  for  a  few  months.  All  subscrib- 
ers are  entitled  to  the  clubbing  rates, 
and  if  your  Journal  is  paid  for  sub- 
tract one  dollar  from  the  club  rate  for 
the  journal  you  wish  and  send  us  the 
remainder  and  we  will  have  the  paper 
sent  you.  We  have  been  able  thus  to 
help  many  of  our  readers  to  good 
periodicals  at  a  considerable  discount 
from  the  regular  rates.  Help  us  and  we 
will  try  to  help  you. 

—  Arrangements  are  well  under  way 
for  the  coming  session  of  the  Wis- 
consin Summer  School  for  Teachers, 
which  will  open  this  year  in  Madison 
the  week  following  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  St. 
Paul.  This  will  make  it  begin  July 
fourteenth,  a  little  later  than  usual,  but 
so  as  to  close  with  the  first  full  week  in 
August.  The  essential  features  of  the 
school  will  remain  unchanged  but  it  is 
hoped  from  time  to  time  to  introduce 
one  or  more  new  branches,  so  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  any  line  of  study 
should  watch  the  announcements  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
not  to  be  overcrowded  with  work  when 
at  the  school,  and  those  who  are  plan- 
ning to  attend  are  urged  to  select  one 
or  two  studies,  and  reserve  all  other 
branches  to  be  taken  some  other  time. 


We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  the  plan 
of  work  for  next  year  in  our  March  issue. 
— The  Farmers*  Institutes  are  doing 
an  excellent  work  in  interesting  the 
people   in   the  work  of  the  schools. 
We  have  on  our  table  the  circular  an- 
nouncements and  programs  for  seven- 
teen of  them,  and  in  all  one  evening  is 
devoted  to  education.    There  is  gener- 
ally a  paper  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent, one  by  some  teacher  of  the  county 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  by  per- 
sons  interested   in   the   work.    Such 
topics  as  Our  Common  Schools,  Farm- 
ers* Schools,  The  Value  of  Education, 
Our  Rural  Schools,  The  Relation  of 
the  Farming  Community  to  the  Schools, 
The  Public  Schools  vs.  the  Farmer's 
Boy,  The  Education  of  the  Boys,  How 
Shall  We  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  Our 
Schools?  The  School  as  a  Preparation 
for  Life,  The  Purposes  of  the  Common 
School,  Advantages  of  Education  to 
the  Farmer,  Our  High  Schools,  etc., 
show  how  practical  these  meetings  are, 
and  what  a  help  they  must  be  to  devel- 
oping an  intelligent  appreciation  of  our 
schools.    Teachers  do  well  in  attend- 
ing these  gatherings  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible contributing  to  their  interest. 

— Send  to  W.  J.  Button  for  the  pam- 
phlet offered  free  to  teachers,  as  no- 
ticed under  "  Literary  Items." 

— Prof.  C.  A.  Clark,  principal  of  Al- 
bion Academy,  died  last  month  of  hy- 
drophobia, brought  on  bv  the  bite  of  a 
cat  which  was  not  at  the  time  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  any  importance.  He 
assumed  charge  of  the  academy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  school 
year,  and  consequently  had  not  become 
very  extensively  acquainted  in  the  state. 

— Taking  all  things  into  account  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  county  superintendents 
are  the  most  poorly  paid  of  all  county 
officers,  and  yet  the  work  committed  to 
their  hands  requires  thorough  culture 
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and  technical  knowledge  as  well  as  a      —  Education  has  some  sharp  com- 

large   measure,  of  practical    wisdom,  ments  on  teachers'  associations  as  they 

Here  is  an  illustration  at  hand.    Jeffer-  are   at   the   east.'    Perhaps   they  wiU 

son  county  is  among  the  more  liberal  prove  suggestive,  so   here   they   are: 

ones  of  the  state  in  this  matter,  but  the  "The  regulation  educational  conven- 

report   of  the    Board    of  Supervisors  tion  is  apt  to  consist  of  such  teachers  of 

shows  that  the  janitor  of  the  court  re-  the  public  schools  as  are  interested  iq 

ceives  I700  salsMTy  and  I30  for  incident-  setting  only  a  two  days*  reading  of  pa- 

als   and    the    county    superintendent  pers,  generally  by.  well  known  experts, 

|ioco,  and  $60  for   incidentals.    The  with  no  opportunity  for  discussion.  The 

difterence  will  about  pay  the  traveling  college  men,  the  scientific  fraternity, 

expenses  of  the  latter.    Will  any  sen-  the  art  and  physical  experts,  rarely  ap- 

sible  man  say  that  this  is  a  rational  ad-  pear  save  as  invited  guests;  and  the 

justment  of  salaries  ?  whole  arrangement  inclines,  when  held 

—  In  the  blank  for  reports  sent  to  his  in  an  attractive  locality,  to  expand  into 
teachers  by  Supt.  Bunnell,  of  Juneau  a  huge  excursion,  or  at  best  an  enthus- 
county,  are  the  following  questions:  >astic  mass-meeting;  or,  in  a  winter 
Isthcreaschoollibrary  in  fhe  district?  city,  to  a  sparse  attendance  of  some- 
Ifso,   how  many  volumes  have  been  what  weary  lookers  on." 

added  during  the  year?    What  is  the  _ But  what  is  the  remedy  ?    Of  this, 

number  of  volumes  in  good  condition  ^hj^h  we  are  especially  interested  to 

in  the  library?  hear  about,  the  oracle  says  nothing,  or 

—  Supt.  Sheridan,  of  Jefferson  coun-  nothing  but  an  exhortation  to  the  Na- 
ty,  states  in  his  report  that  *'  213  differ-  x\ox^^\  to  get  together  a  better  crowd 
ent  persons  were  employed  last  year  in  ^nd  "grapple  With  two  or  three  live 
the  160  positions  in  our  schools.  Al-  topics,  with  ample  opportunity  for  com- 
though  this  is  eleven  less  than  were  en-  parison  of  views  and  leisure  fof  gen- 
gaged  the  previous  year,  it  still  indi-  uine  intercourse."  The  trouble  is  that 
cates  the  prevalence  in  many  districts  such  an  opportunity  is  one  sure  to  be 
of  a  disposition  to  change  teachers  wasted.  And.  after  all,  are  teachers 
every  term.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  alone  in  this  plan  of  proceeding  ? ,  Might 
the  injurious  results  of  such  frequent  not  the  criticism  be  applied  with  equal 
changes.  The  best  graded  and  most  justice  to  the  scientific  associations,  the 
advanced  schools  we  have  are  thpse  philological  gatherings,  the  oriental  so- 
that  have  been  under  the  management  deties,  to  anything  but  a  Christian  Tem- 
of  competent  teachers  for  a  succession  perance  Association  and  a  ward  cau- 
of  terms.    The  boards  that  control  city  (^us  ? 

schools  hire  teachers  by  the  year  and  ^.     ^  ..      .        .      ,       , 

retain  them  as  long  as  satisfactory  work       "^^^^  following  arcular  shows  what 

is  done;  all  of  our  country  schools  need  ^"f  ^^^*\^"  ^1  ^^^  ?*^^^  '^  ^^\"&  ^"i'  *" 

similar  management."    Real  progress  '"^^P^^.^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      Pnn.  Mayne 

is  almost  impossible  so  long  as  school  ^"^^^^     ^^  ^^P^^!  ^"^  ^  ^^  ^^^^'^^'^ 

boards  adhere  to  this  practice  of  chang-  P'^^^"^  ^^  ^^  meeting. 
ing  the  teacher  every  term.    There  are        South-E astern  Wisconsin 

only  sixteen  teachers   in   the   county  Teachers*  Association.— In  pursu- 

holding  limited  third  grade  tickets—  ance  of  a  call  signed  by  a  large  number 

twenty- two  less  than  there  were  last  of  teachers  of  South-eastern  Wiscon- 

year.  sin,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Madison,  at 

VoLXX..  No.  a.— 4 
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the  time  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ-  but     we     can     say  with  confidence 

ation,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  that  it  will  be  of  a  nature  to  attract 

association  for  that  part  of  the  State,  everyone  who  is  interested  in  educa- 

At  that  time,  a  committee  was  appoint-  tion   and   in   his   own   advancement 

ed  having  power  to  provide  for  time,  Trains  to  and  from  Waukesha  run  very 

place  of  meeting  and  program.    The  favorably,  so  that  teachers  from  this 

committee  decided  to  provide  for  a  two  part  of  the  State  can  conveniently  at- 

days'  meeting  at  Waukesha,  to  occur,  tend  both  days  of  the  meeting  and  re- 

if  possible,  at  the  time  of  the  Spring  turn  to  their  homes  on  the  evening  of 

vacation.    Three  dates  were  suggested,  the  last  day's  session.     Hoping  and  ex- 

as  coming  in  the  period  mentioned  —  pecting  to  see  you  at  Waukesha,  we 

March  28-29,  April  4-5,  and  March  31-  are, 

April  2,  beginning  with  a  lecture  on  Yours  for  the  Cause  of  Education, 

the   evening   of  the   31st.    Will   you  Committee:  D.  D.  Mayne,  Fort  At- 

please  indicate,  on  a  postal  card,  your  kinson;  S.  Y.  Gillan,  Milwaukee;  W. 

choice  of  the  above  dates,  and  send  J.  Desmond,  Milwaukee;  A.  J.  Voliand, 

teh  same  to   D.  D.  Mayne,  Fort  At-  Racine;  Wm.  Middlecamp,  Somers;  J. 

kinson,    Wis.,    at   your   earliest  con-  H.  Gould,  Lake  Geneva;  Prin.  Meyers, 

venience.     Please  note   that  April  4th  Port  Washington;  Geo.  H.  Reed,  Wau- 

is  Good  Friday.      We  desire  to  have  kesha;  A.  J.  Smith,  Waukesha;  J.  A. 

the  meeting  at  such  time  as  may  ac-  Sheridan,  Waterloo;  ].  H.  Derse,  Hon- 

commodate    the    greatest    number. —  con;  H.  W.   Rood,   Palmyra;   W.  S. 

The  program  is  not  as  yet  complete,  Axtell,  Beloit. 


Hints  for  Teachers,  (paper,  20,  pages,)  by  William  J.  Rolfe.  A.  M. 
Litt.  D.  A  copy  of  this  valuable  pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
application.  Address  W.  J.  Button,  General  Western  Agent  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Harper  &  Brothers'  Educational  Works,  255  and  257  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  complete,  with  notes,  is  running  in  the  Standard 
Literature  Department  of  The  Week's  Current.  It  began  January  i,  and 
will  be  complete  in  March,  to  make  way  for  Macbeth.  Twenty  copies  of  the 
paper  all  to  one  name  will  be  sent  from  Jan.  i,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
poem,  for  only  20  cts.  per  copy.  Ten  copies  for  only  25  cts.  per  copy.  A  rare 
chance  to  get  the  poem  for  supplementary  reading,  to  say  nothing  of  the  news 
presented.    Address  The  Week's  Current,  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  111. 


The  Manager  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhunst  (Chicago),  111., 
is  daily  at  his  post  of  duty,  daily  recommending  teachers  for  good  places,  daily 
hearing  of  good  results,  daily  sending  out  fresh  letters  of  inquiry  to  schools  and 
colleges.  If  you  expect  to  locate  elsewhere,  either  now  or  next  September, 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  open  correspondence  with  him. 

Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager,  Elmhurst,  111. 
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THE  SECULARIZATION  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  can  education  be  said  to  be  secularized;  yet 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction,  f'rom  being  complete- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages,  and  from  having  to 
do  almost  wholly  with  religion,  it  is  now  mainly  secular,  with  church 
history,  creed,  or  selected  lessons  occupying  d  minor  place  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  The  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy, and  the  conflicts  between  denominations  were  the  causes  of  this 
change. 

England,  from  aiding  denominational  schools,  has  in  recent  years  be- 
gun the  establishment  of  a  system  under  government  control.  The 
main  part  of  the  burden  of  support  is  borne  by  the  community;  among 
the  conditions  of  receiving  aid  the  following  are  of  interest:  no  previous 
attendence  at  any  church  service  or  Sunday  school  must  be  required  of 
scholars,  and  no  scholar  may  be  required  to  be  present  when  any  religi- 
ous instruction  is  given  in  the  school,  or  any  religious  forms  are  to  be 
used  in  the  opening  exercises,  if  parent  or  guardian  object.  Similar 
conditions  hold  in  Scotland,  whilst  in  Ireland  the  teacher  gives  no  re- 
ligious instruction  at  all.  The  clergyriien  of  each  denomination  have 
each  certain  days  in  the  week  assigned  them  when  the  school  room  is 
placed  at  their  disposal  at  the  close  of  school  hours;  such  scholars  as 
desire  may  then  remain  and  receive  their  teachings.  The  same  plan  is 
used  in  Switzerland  and  in  Holland.  In  Holland  the  religious  question 
has  long  been  one  on  which  the  political  parties  have  divided.  Marked 
agitation  was  begun  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  a  society  formed 
for  the  purpose.     The  first  law  was  passed  bearing  on  this  subject  in  1 806. 
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A  decided  move  was  made  in  1848  to  place  the  religions  of  the  country  on 
an  equality  in  the  schools.  The  protestants  objected  to  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  law  as  bound  to  result  in  "  Godless  schools,"  but  the  law  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Catholics  and  the  liberals.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
whether  religion  shall  be  taught  is  left  with  each  commune  to  settle,  but 
whatever  is  done  regard  must  be  had  that  dissenters  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  receive  such  instruction  contrary  to  their  wish. 

Although  Luther  held  that  it  was  the  right  of  every  one  to  think  and 
decide  for  himself  in  questions  of  religion,  he  had  no  thought  of  putting 
it  out  of  the  schools.  Feeling  the  inability  of  the  protestants  to  estab- 
lish unaided  all  the  schools  needed,  he  issued  his  appeal  to  the  states  of 
Germany  to  take  up  the  work.  Some  effort  was  made,  but  the  long 
wars  that  followed  prevented  any  special  results.  Frederick  the  Great 
prepared,  in  1794,  the  general  common  law  that  gave  the  state  supervi- 
sion of  public  education.  The  conquest  of  Germany  led  its  leaders  to 
see  that  the  basis  of  future  power  must  be  in  the  general  education  of 
its  people.  In  consequence  the  system  was  carefully  reorganized,  and 
government  supervision  rigidly  maintained.  The  locality  may  deter- 
mine the  religious  doctrines  that  shall  be  taught. 

In  Sweden  education  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  established 
church.  The  minister  is  the  presiding  officer  of  a  church  meeting  that 
levies  taxes  for  the  year  for  school  purposes.  Bible  history  and  the 
Lutheran  catechism  are  among  the  subjects  that  must  be  taught.  In 
Norway  and  Denmark  similar  conditions  exist. 

France  was  compelled  to  begin  active  measures  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  system  when  she  expelled  the  Jesuits.  They  had  become 
the  teaching  body  of  the  country.  The  great  revolution  which  followed 
soon  after  prevented  any  great  results.  It  was  not  till  1833  that  na- 
tional control  was  exerted.  Parents  or  guardians  may  object  to  any 
religious  teaching  of  their  children. 

Spain  requires  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  and  scripture  history  in 
the  primary  schools;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Portugal,  though 
the  course  of  study  mentions  only  morals.  Italy  also  requires  a  study 
of  the  catechism  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  Greek  Catholic 
priests  have  control  of  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  Russian  element* 
ary  schools.     Their  catechism  and  Bible  history  are  taught. 

A  strict  law  for  the  secularizing  of  the  schools  in  Belgium  was  re- 
cently passed  under  great  opposition;  its  rigid  enforcement  by  the  mia* 
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istry  has  made  it  vety  unpopular.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  of 
the  Austrian  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  till  the 
defeat  of  the  country  by  the  combined  French  and  Italian  armies  some 
thirty  years  ai^o.  The  people  are  almost  wholly  Catholics,  but  there 
was  a  liberal  element  that  compelled  a  reform  at  that  time.  Supervi- 
sion is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  though  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  church  are  commonly  taught. 

Puritan  ethics  insisted  on  a  strict  oversight  of  conduct  by  the  authori- 
ties; though  nommally  believing  in  freedom  of  thought  and  worship  it 
was  not  at  first  permitted.  To  the  pioneers  the  church  was  the  most 
important  of  their  institutions;  for  its  principles  they  had  suffered  per- 
secution, and  braved  the  rigors  of  a  life  in  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
The  state  was  to  exist  to  protect  the  church;  voters  must  be  church 
members.  The  school  was  instituted  in  order  that  learning  might  not 
die  out  and  that  ability  to  read  the  Bible  might  not  be  lost.  Colleges 
were  built  to  supply  educated  ministers.  The  most  influential  men  were 
the  ministers;  they  had  led  the  people  in  their  removal,  and  for  more 
than  sixty  years  maintained  their  ascendency.  Little  else  was  taught 
in  the  common  schoob  at  first  besides  the  Psalter,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Bible.  With  the  growth  of  the  colonies  new  sects  came  in  and 
others  sprang  up;  divisions  arose  in  the  church  of  the  fathers  and  sharp 
oontroversies  resulted.  The  civil  power  was  used  in  dealing  with  the 
Quaker,  Baptist,  and  Newlight,  with  the  result  of  arousing  sympathy 
ibr  them.  Rhode  Island  in  its  settlement  represented  a  reaction  against 
the  influence  of  the  clergy;  without  any  class  deeply  interested  in 
schools  it  was  very  much  slower  in  organizing  any. 

The  history  of  Harvard  well  illustrates  the  secularizing  tendency. 
During  its  first  sixty  years  it  was  controlled  by  the  state  as  representing 
the  church;  it  did  little  else  during  this  time  than  to  educate  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Congregational  church.  In  the  year  1692  the  new  charter 
for  the  colony  gave  a  death  blow  to  the  influence  of  the  ministry; — it 
made  freehold  and  property  a  test  of  citizenship.  The  controversies  of 
the  time  affected  the  college,  and  as  a  new  charter  for  it  was  necessary 
there  was  a  struggle  between  orthodox  and  liberals  for  control.  There 
was  a  temporary  triumph  of  the  orthodox,  and  they  would  have  held 
the  college  in  a  close  corporation  had  not  the  king  vetoed  the  college's 
new  charter.  Some  years  passed  without  a  charter,  and  at  last  to  ob- 
tain one  there  was  a  compromise.     The  state  government  obtained  in- 
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fluence  in  the  management,  and  religious  tests  were  abolished  for  the 
students.  Within  ten  years  the  liberals  had  elected  the  new  president; 
shortiy  after  they  abolished  compulsory  attendence  on  the  divinity  lec- 
tures. The  strong  tendency  of  Harvard  toward  liberalism  greatly  stim- 
ulated the  progress  of  Yale  as  representing  the  orthodox  branch  of  the 
church.  Both  Episcopalians  and  Baptists  put  forward  claims  for  a  re- 
presentation in  the  government  of  Harvard,  basing  their  demand  on 
the  terms  of  the  college  charter.  Laymen  began  to  be  represented  on 
the  government  about  1780.  Chairs  were  endowed  that  might  be  filled 
by  Congregationals,  Presbyterians,  or  Baptists.  In  1805  ^^  chair  iA 
divinity  was  filled  by  the  election  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  Since  18 10 
the  management  has  gradually  worked  away  from  both  church  and 
state  and  into  the  hands  of  the  alumni.  At  least  three  different  denom- 
inations are  now  represented-  in  the  University  management.  From 
permission  being  given  in  1838  to  select  the  church  one  would  attend 
during  the  year,  there  is  now  no  compulsion  either  in  church  attend- 
ance or  in  morning  prayers.  From  two  pages  of  the  college  laws  being 
given  up  to  regulations  concerning  a  religious  life,  no  trace  of  such  re- 
gulations now  remain.  Other  colleges  have  not  drifted  so  completely 
away  from  the  colonial  ideal.  Yale  still  represents  the  Congregational 
church,  but  while  its  curriculum  has  greatly  changed  attendence  on 
college  chapel  exercises  and  church  services  is  required.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  others. 

In  New  York  there  was  total  neglect  of  schools  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment because  of  the  non -conforming  of  the  Dutch  to  the  church  of 
England.  The  Dutch  Reformed  and  the  Episcopal  churches  main- 
tained private  schools,  but  with  a  sectarian  bias  in  each. 

There  was  a  great  mingling  of  nationalities  and  variety  of  creeds  in 
the  colonies.  This  was  especially  true  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Each  denomination  strove  to  do  something  toward  establishing  church 
schools,  but  settlements  were  often  sc£^ttered.  More  frequendy-  no  one 
church  was  strong  enough  to  organize  a  school;  in  such  cases  there  were 
what  came  to  be  known  as  **pay'*  schools,  in  which  all  denominations 
were  likely  to  be  represented.  So  scarce  were  text  books  before  the 
Revolution  that  the  Testament  was  commonly  used  as  a  reader.  This  great 
mixture  of  people  and  churches  in  Pennsylvania  had  much  to  do  with 
the  establishing  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  non-sectarian.  It 
was  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  prior  to  the  Revolution.     Education 
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has  always  foUowed  the  great  movements  of  society.  In  the  wide 
diversity  of  action  that  came  about  during  and  after  the  Revolution,  the 
rapid  specializing  of  all  employments,  the  old  Puritan  ethical  ideal  was 
largely  lost.  Life  had  become  conduct.  The  settlement  of  the  great 
West  had  begun;  long  wars  had  been  fought;  governments  both  local 
and  state  had  been  organized;  teachers  as  a  class  had  fallen  in  character; 
but  out  of  the  greater  progress  was  to  come  new  educational  ideals. 
The  learning  of  catechism  and  creed,  though  still  adhered  to  in  many 
places,  was  beginning  to  be  abandoned.  The  rapidly  growing  school 
book  literature  reflected  the  changed  conditions  and  habits  of  the  people. 
There  grew  to  be  less  and  less  of  the  religious  and  more  of  the  literary 
in  the  readers.  New  studies  were  introduced.  There  was  a  beginning 
of  school  funds,  and  these  must  be  administered.  So  long  as  the  parish 
was  of  one  faith  it  was  an  easy  matter,  but  where  several  denominations 
existed  trouble  soon  came.  Plainly  the  church  must  give  way  and  the 
school  be  carried  on  upon  conditions  common  to  all  beliefe.  There  was 
a  strong  fight  made  in  many  localities  against  free  schools.  The  op- 
ponents were  not  always  the  Catholics,  but  as  frequently  those  protestent 
denominations  with  something  of  a  system  of  schools  established,  and 
who  by  interest  and  sympathy  were  favorable  to  the  sectarian  school. 
Localities  where  foreign  languages  had  a  stronghold,  as  in  certain  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  had  the  additional  fear  of  toss  of  language.  The 
growth  of  the  Catholic  church  in  recent  decades  has  been  the  growth  of 
an  element  that  would  remove  all  use  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools. 
There  has  also  grown  a  free-thinking  element  that  would  have  the  same 
result  These  forces  would  remove  the  Bible,  the  first  because  it  can 
not  interpret  its  teachings  to  Catholic  scholars,  the  second  from  enmity 
to  the  book.  Another  strong  element  would  leave  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion almost  entirely  to  the  home  and  church,  believing  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teacher  should  be  religious,  and  that  the  school  is  doing  its 
duty  when  it  has  given  a  moral  basis  to  the  character.  The  principle 
that  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  the  schools  without  note  or  comment  has 
been  amply  sustained  by  the  courts,  but  regulations  concerning  its  being 
read  at  all  are  generally  to  be  made  by  the  local  authorities.  A  very 
large  number  of  the  states  have  made  it  a  part  of  their  constitutions 
that  no  sectarian  doctrines  shall  ever  be  taught  in  any  of  the  public 
schools. 
Madison,  Wrs.  J,  A,  Hancock, 
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COMPOSITION  WORK. 

What  school  woiic  is  more  important?  As  soon  as  the  diikl  bcgias 
to  read,  this  work  should  begin.  In  correctly  copying  his  little  reading 
lessons,  on  slate  or  paper,  (spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation  and  all,) 
the  young  child  Is  unconsciously  leamii^  much  of  the  mechanical  pait 
of  composition.  These  exercises  should  elicit  the  warm  interest  and 
careful  attention  of  the  teacher,  who  should  not  fail  to  give  due  praise 
to  neatness  of  execution  and  painstaking  work.  The  papers  or  slates 
may  then  be  exchanged,  and  the  little  ones  will  eagerly  correct  eadi 
other's  mistakes.  Or  better,  they  may  enclose  every  error  or  omission 
in  a  parenthesb,  and  the  writer  of  the  corrected  work  be  then  required 
to  correct  his  own  mistakes.  Where  the  teacher  enters  warmly  into  the 
spirit  of  this  work,  it  is  surprising  to  witness  the  eagerness  and  pride 
with  which  the  children  delightedly  carry  it  on. 

When  this  work  begins  to  be  an  old  story  with  them,  their  delight  is 
not  diminished  by  the  teacher's  leading  them,  through  imperceptible 
transitions,  to  the  discovery  that  they  can  write  liiile  stories  of  their 
own,  about  their  little  pets,  plays,  mates,  flowers,  plants,  etc.,  eta 
Then,  when  the  teacher  commends  their  efforts,  kindly  points  out  th^ 
errors,  inspiring  in  them  a  generous  emulation  and  a  proud  desire  to 
avoid  these  latter,  and  closes  by  telling  them  she  knows  of  a  book  which 
contains  rules  and  instructions  whereby  they  may  avoid  their  errors, 
how  gladly  will  her  young  charges  almost  rush  to  the  study  of  Gram- 
mar and  Composition.  She  has  shown  them  something  which  will 
supply  a,  need  they /eel.  This  is  what  a//  Earth's  children,  in  all  the 
ages,  have  been  struggling  and  toiling  for.  Would  that  by  listening  to 
that  Wisdom  which  **  crieth  aloud  in  the  streets,"  they  might  be  as 
gently,  as  gladly,  as  triumphantly  guided  to  ikeir  supply  as  our  teacher 
has  just  guided  her  little  ones  to  their' s! 

What  new  fields  will  this  new  "supply"  open  up  to  the  unfolding 
minds  of  her  pupils!  Indeed!  with  what  delight  are  we  older  ones 
still  traversing  and  exploring  therein!  Soon,  as  they  advance,  they 
will  learn  that  they  may  have  a  monthly  or  bi-monthly  ]>aper,  with  their 
teacher  as  manager,  and  themselves  as  editors  and  contributors,  and  all 
in  their  own  family — or  school.  Contributors  may  give  or  suppress 
their  names,  or  adopt  pseudonyms,  as  they  choose.  The  teach^ 
should  give  all  a  chance  to  correct  or  improve  their  compositions  be- 
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fi^re  they  arc  finally  incorporated  into  the  paper  for  public  reading. 
This  she  can  do  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  prepare  these  the  week  be- 
(MPe  the  paper  will  be  read.  Then  she  can  kindly  point  out  errors,  and 
make  wise  suggestions  to  each  pupil  as  she  reads  his  exercise,  and  he 
will  have  time  to  re- write  it  with  corrections  and  improvements,  and  the 
editors  will  have  it  in  time  for  "  copy  "  and  arrangement  before  the  day 
of  reading.  This  plan  will  reward  the  prompt,  and  punish  the  laggards 
by  compelling  them  to  hear  their  uncorrected  and  unimproved  exercises 
read  in  connection  with  the  better  work  of  their  prompter  mates;  as,  if 
they  are  not  prepared  at  the  proper  time,  they  will  miss  the  kindly  help 
of  their  teacher.  Nor  should  the  teacher  forget  to  herself  aid  in  this 
work  by  the  contribution  of  an  occasional  article  for  the  *  *  School  Paper." 
The  writer,  who  has  seen  and  been  an  actor  in  these  things  many  times, 
can  testify  to  the  delightful  expectancy  of  all  as  they  look  forward  to  the 
day  or  evening  when  the  ** School  Paper*'  shall  be  read.  They  will  be 
there,  clad  in  their  best,  and  amid  music,  songs,  and  declamations,  their 
oztm  work  will  be  read,  appreciated,  and  applauded  by  themselves,  their 
parents  and  their  friends  there  assembled. 

Among  my  old  papers,  I  recently  discovered  an  "Editorial"  which 
I,  as  teacher,  had  written  (to  be  used  on  an  occasion  like  the  above,) 
for  my  editor-pupil,  now  herself  a  teacher.  At  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  charge  of  egotism,  I  present  it  herewith,  in  the  hope  that  it  may,  in 
some  way,  prove  useful  to  teachers  now  **in  the  harness.*'  We  had 
named  our  School  Paper  **  The  Fountain,^*     Here  is  the  editorial: 

THE  FOUNTAIN ! 

How  do  you  like  my  name  ? 

Though  from  earth  I  burst  forth  with  a  laugh  of  delight, 
From  heaven  I  came  surcharged  with  its  light. 
My  bubbling  waters  sing  songs  as  they  flow, 
And  carry  a  blessing  wherever  they  go. 

Rut  for  me  and  my  sisters  with  beauty  begirt, 
The  streams  of  old  earth  would  be  lost  in  its  dirt; 
The  cities  of  commerce  would  fade  from  the  land, 
While  mill,  fact'ry,  and  warehouse  all  idle  would  stand. 

Indeed!  but  for  me,  and  those  like  me,  your  earth 
Would  lose  half  its  beauty  and  all  of  its  worth. 
And,  as  folVing  each  other,  bright  things  passed  away, 
The  good  earth  itself  would  go  to  decay. 
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Now,  the  thoughts  we've  here  gathered  from  minds  immature. 
Resemble,  in  much,  these  fountains,  we're  sure. 
And  each  school  like  this,  through  all  our  broad  land, 
A  fountain  of  blessings  forever  should  stand; 

From  which  should  flow  onward  through  life's  verdant  plains, 
Strong  bodies  of  health,  and  well-cultured  brains, 
To  bless,  with  their  labors  of  body  and  mind. 
Not  only  themselves,  but  all  humankind. 

So,  though  but  a  fountain  we're  babbling  to-night, 
In  the  future  before  us,  if  we  e'er  do  the  right. 
The  sun  and  the  stars,  as  they  shine  upon  earth, 
May  behold  us  as  streams  of  great  power  and  worth; 

Diffusing  o'er  earth  its  chief  glory  and  pride  — 
Equal  jusHce  to  all,  and  blessings  beside. 
Yes!  blessings  so  num'rous  from  a  fountain  may  well, 
That  eternity  itself  can  them  aU  scarcely  tell. 


Neenah,  Wis. 


C     W,   Cook, 


"ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  TAUGHT"  IN  JAPAN. 

Sometime  during  last  year  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  a  comparison  between  the  old-fashioned  dull  Primer  which 
our  grand-parents  had  to  study,  and  the  bright  new-style  Primer  which 
attracts  the  children  of  this  generation.  When  I  read  that  article,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  some  of  the  books  which  are  served  up  as 
mental  pabulum  to  the  young  Japanese  who  wish  to  study  English.  I 
have  before  me  a  Primer  which  I  shall  send  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and 
which,  I  think,  you  will  be  glad  to  keep,  as  a  great  curiosity,  in  your 
pedagogical  library.  And  when  you  have  looked  it  over,  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  have  no  feeling  but  pity  for  the  poor  Japanese  who  are  ex- 
pected to  obtain  therefrom  their  first  nourishment  in  English.  And,  as 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  can  not  all  see  this  book,  permit  me  to 
present  herewith  its  salient  principles. 

The  main  idea  of  the  book  is  a  good  one.  The  Japanese  find  much 
difficulty  in  plunging  at  once  into  even  one  of  the  attractive  Primers  of 
this  day.  They  may  enjoy  the  neat  appearance  and  beautiful  pictures 
of  such  a  book  as  much  as  their  American  cousins;  but  they  will 
naturally  find  much  difficulty  with  the  principles  of  pronunciation  and 
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spelling^.  It  is  rather  confusing,  in  the  very  beginning",  to  plunge  into 
a  book  in  which,  for  instance,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  the 
pupil  will  meet  several  of  the  many  sounds  of  some  one  letter,  as  a,  or 
e^  or  o.  In  the  Japanese  syllabary  each  character  has  one  regular  sound, 
which  tnay  change,  but  very  seldom  and  very  litde,  in  certain  combina- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  very  p>erplexing  to  find  on  the  first  few  pages  of 
an  Eng^lbh  Primer  words  in  which  a,  or  e,  may  have  two  or  three  sounds, 
for  which  no  sure  rule  can  be  given  that  will  be  comprehensible.  Con- 
sequently the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  book  adopted  the  plaA  of 
giving^  in  each  lesson  only  one  sound  of  each  of  the  vowels.  Thus  in 
the  first  lesson  he  uses  no  words  except  those  containing  '4ong  ay  or 
its  equivalents.  In  the  second  lesson  he  gives,  in  the  first  part,  only 
*  *  long^  e ' '  and  its  equivalents ;  but  in  the  secdtid  part  he  gives  both  *  *  long 
a  "  and  **  long  e^  In  the  same  manner  he  gives  lesson  by  lesson  each 
of  the  various  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  together  with  a 
review  of  all  the  preceding  sounds. 

As  I  have  said,  the  principle  is  a  good  one  in  teaching  to  the  Japanese 
the  sounds  of  the  English  language;  but  hts  manner  of  applying  it  has 
led  him  into  positive  nonsense.  If  he  had  confined  himself  to  teaching 
these  sounds  one  by  one  by  single  words  even,  his  book  might  have 
been  beneficial.  But  he  has  attempted,  in  spite  of  the  natural  limita- 
tions of  his  method,  to  form  phrases,  clauses  and  sentences;  and  he  has 
consequently  inserted  meaningless  combinations,  which  it  would  be  use- 
less for  the  Japanese  to  learn.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the 
silly  language  he  would  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Japanese: 

Pray  say  bake  a  cake. 

Seek  the  dear  wee  beast. 

Thy  sly  fly  dies. 

Grow,  toe,  grow! 

Dew  cures  few  pure  mutes. 

That  man  sat  at  that  damp  bank. 

Guess  when  bills  went  best. 

If  this  imp  will  think. 

What  hot  pots  on  hobs! 

Run,  son,  munch  such  buns! 

Sharp  darts  are  yard  guards. 

Hawks  gnaw  raw  paws. 

Heirs  scarce  share  square  chairs. 

Firm  worlds  turn,  twirl,  whirl. 

Choose  to  chew  fruit  juice.  \}^ 
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Bull  could  cook  wolf.[!] 

Coy  joys  cloy. 

Pounce  out,  town  mouse. 

I  have  given  but  one  example  from  each  lesson;  but  there  are  at  least 
fifty  more  combinations  equally  nonsensical.  And  this  is  what  tbe 
Japanese  are  expected  to  accept  as  the  Queen's  English,  pure  and  un- 
defiled! 

If  this  book  emanated  from  a  Japanese,  there  would  be  some  excuse 
for  his  failing  to  present  the  English  language  in  perfect  accuracy,  and 
due  allowance  would  be  made  for  mistakes.  Indeed,  though  I  have 
seen  many  ludicrous  errors  in  Japanese  text-books  of  the  English  langu- 
age, I  never  saw  anything  quite  so  nonsensical  as  parts  of  this  Primer. 
And  the  author  of  it  is  an  ** Honor"  man  from  England,  a  teacher  of 
English  under  government  employ,  and  the  compiler  of  various  other 
text-books  for  native  students  of  English.  His  other  books,  for  whidi 
he  claims  no  credit,  are  compilations  too  abstruse  for  efficient  use:  this 
Primer,  however,  is  a  decidedly  ** original*'  work! 

The  nationality  of  the  author  of  this  remarkable  Primer  creeps  out, 
moreover,  in  some  principles  of  pronunciation.  Such  words  as  fast^ 
glass,  calves,  aunt,  laugh,  clerk,  etc.,  appear  under  **  Italian  A; "  mare, 
pork,  four,  flaor,  coarse,  etc.,  came  under  **A  as  in  a//;"  and  were 
under  **  A  as  in  bare.'*  We  can,  of  course,  pardon  him  for  showing 
his  national  peculiarities  of  pronunciation;  for  it  would  not  be  especially 
detrimental  to  the  Japanese  to  learn  to  pronounce  those  words  as  he 
gives  them.  But  what  excuse  is  there  for  perpetuating  such  meaningless 
and  silly  combinations  on  the  Japanese  as  specimens  of  the  English 
language  ? 

The  natural  and  unavoidable  difficulties  of  our  composite  language 
are  enough  without  increasing  the  obstacles  which  the  Japanese  meet  in 
attempting  to  learn  English.  And,  as  I  come  to  understand  more  and 
more  of  their  manner  of  thinking  as  expressed  in  their  language,  which 
is  so  different  in  structure  from  our  own,  I  am  more  and  more  surprised 
that  they  learn  English  so  well.  During  the  two  years  and  more  that 
I  have  been  in  this  place  I  have  heard  more  of  the  Japanese  than  of  the 
English  language;  and  yet  my  progress  with  the  vernacular  seems  very 
slow.  The  native  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  hear  very  little  English 
outside  of  school;  and  yet  they  make  rapid  progress.     Is  the  Caucasian 
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miixl  slower  in  the  power  of  acquisition  than  the  Mongolian  mind  ? 
This  and  other  interesting  psychological  questions  must  be  subjects  of 
further  study.  E,    H>.   C 

MiTO,  Japan,  Jan.  lo. 


WAY  NOTES  OF  A  WINTER  HOLIDAY.— II. 

New  Orleans  is  a  double  city,  the  part  northeast  from  Canal  street 
being  essentially  Creole,  and  the  part  southwest  from  there  being  Ameri- 
can.    Both  are  full  of  interest,  but  the  historic  and  romantic  interests 
gather  about  the  first,  the  modem  and  business  interests  about  the  sec- 
ond.    Canal  street  is  a  broad  avenue  having  in  the  center  a  park  with  a 
row  of  shade  trees  on  either  side,  between  which  run  the  street  car 
tracks.     Throughout  the  city  are  other  avenues  laid  out  on  the  same 
plan.  Rampart,  Esplanade,  Elysian  Fields,  Clairborne,  St.  Charles,  and 
so  on,  broad,  airy,  grove-like  thoroughfares  which  are  exceedingly  at- 
tractive.    But  in  the  Creole  city  the  other  streets  are  very  narrow,  and 
on  either  side,  close  by  the  contracted  side- walks,  courses  continually 
the  yellow-brown  drainage  water  of  the  city,  which  is  carried  off  on  the 
surface  instead  of  underground,  and  pumped  into  canals  which  discharge 
it  into  lake  Pontchartrain.     The  low  site  of  the  city  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  plan.    The  Mississippi,  flowing  here  nearly  west,  bends 
into  a  rude  S  which  the  city  follows.     While  the  latter  was  smaller  and 
confined  to  the  upper  elbow,  the  name  Crescent  City  was  given  to  it 
iirom  its  shape,  but  this  is  of  course  no  longer  descriptive.     In  its  growth 
it  has  taken  in  more  than  thirty  towns,  the  names  of  many  of  which 
survive  to  designate  neighborhoods.     More  striking  is  its  growth  into 
the  old  river  bed.     The  Mississippi  builds  up  land  on  the  New  Orleans 
side,  so  that  at  the  foot  of  St.  Joseph  street  the  city,  since  its  founda- 
tion a  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  has  advanced 
1800  feet  into  the  old  channel  of  the  river. 

What  Washington  Irving  is  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  what  Haw- 
thorne is  to  Old  Salem,  that  G.  W.  Cable  is  to  Creole  New  Orleans. 
He  has  appreciated  its  picturesque  decay,  the  old-world  tranquility  of 
its  1^,  its  unique  characters  and  curious  traditions.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  new  life  of  the  city  is  crowding  upon  the  old.  Already  some  of  the 
buildings  made  famous  in  '*  Old  Creole  Days  "  have  given  way  to  more 
pretentious  modem  structures.     The  long  standing  jealousy  of  the 
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**  Americaines,"  which  had  led  the  Creole  to  keep  by  himself,  to  hold 
fondly  to  old  traditions,  and  to  resist  innovations,  has  begun  to  give 
way,  and  the  superior  comforts  and  attractions  of  the  new  life  to  be  ap- 
preciated.    But  Creole  New  Orleans  is  still  unique  and  un-American. 
Let  one  who  wishes  to  get  an  impression  of  it  walk  repeatedly  up  and 
down  Royal  street  from  Canal  to  Esplanade,  and  give  himself  time  to 
form  distinct  impressions  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  day  is  as  perfect  as  one  in  June  although  December  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  in  the  bright,  clear  air  this  singular  architecture  displays  it- 
self to  most  advantage.     The  elaborate  wrought- iron  balconies  which 
extend  over  the  side-walks  on  either  hand,  and  climb  up  often  two  and 
three  stories  in  height,  first  claim  attention.     Here  and  there  one  is 
made  still  more  attractive  by  a  collection  of  house  plants  or  a  clamber- 
ing vine  which  hangs  its  glossy  leaves  out  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  cur- 
ious art  of  the  iron-workers.     Beneath  are  small,  dingy  shops  of  jewel- 
ers, or  toy-merchants,  or  wine-sellers,  or  dealers  in  secondhand  fur- 
niture and  curios.     More  than  one  of  these  buildings  has  the  ''solemn 
look  of  gentility  in  rags;''  and  the  green  batten  shutters,  and  the  aban- 
doned gas  posts,  whose  battered  lantern  frames  dangle  about  the  useless 
jets, — ^for  electricity  has  superseded  them — are  in   keeping  with  the 
rest.     Over  all  there  is  a  barbaric  rankness  of  colors,  which  but  for  the 
softening  touch  of  time  might  rival  the  strongest  effects  of  the  modem 
"decorator;"  cinnamon,  sky-blue,  chocolate,  pale  rose,  canary — a  pal- 
ette full  of  colors.     The  sky-line,  with  its  high  and  low  fronts,  project- 
ing cornices,  gables,  eaves,  dormers  and  balconies  might  drive  to  des- 
pair a  "  Queen  Anne  "  architect.     As  we  recede  from  Canal  street  the 
structures  become  less  lofty,  and  now  and  again  one  stops  before  a  one- 
story  building  with  mottled  and  ragged  stucco  exterior,  and  a  tile  roof 
whose  eaves  overhang  the  side-walk,  with  no  windows,  but  several  heavy 
unpanelled  green  doors  in  the  place  of  them,  and  feels  as  though  he  had 
confronted  a  ghost  from  the  Spanish  colonial  epoch.     Through  an  oc- 
casional open  door-way  one  catches  glimpses  of  inner  courts,  some- 
times showing  trees,  and  flower  beds  neatly  laid  out,  but  ofterter  wrack- 
ed stairways  and  rubbish  piles.     Notwithstanding  the  encroachments  of 
modern  life,  apparent  here  and  there,  the  region  is  still  as  Mr.  Cable 
described  it,  one  of  "  architectural  decreptitude,  where  an  ancient  and  for- 
eign-seeming domestic  life,  in  second  stories,  overhangs  the  ruins  of  a 
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former  commercial  prosperity,  and  upon  everythinj^  has  settled  down  a 
longf  Sabbath  of  decay." 

Like  in  kind,  but  less  imposing  and  attractive,  are  Chartres,  Bour- 
bon, Dauphine,  Burgundy,  all  streets  of  the  old  French  and  ^Spanish 
dty.  How  very  suggestive  these  names  are  of  the  nationality 
and  the  interests  which  presided  over  the  infant  colony,  and  how  re- 
mote and  foreign  to  the  ideas  and  the  life  of  the  present!  And  General 
Villivicencio,  and  Madame  Delphine,  and  'Sieur  George,  and  Madame 
Delicieuse,  and  the  quaint  group  of  the  **Cafe  des  Exiles"  are  charm- 
ing pictures  from  the  **  foreign-seeming  life"  of  this  foreign-seeming 
quarter.  In  the  walk  down  the  Rue  Royale  we  pass  in  the  rear  of  the 
St.  Louis  Cathedral,  the  oldest  church  of  the  city.  Its  garden  with 
orange  and  banana  trees  gleams  upon  you  through  the  high  iron 
fence,  and  invites  an  excursion  through  the  narrow  alley  beside 
it  to  view  the  front  of  the  cathedral.  You  emerge  upon  the  most 
renowned  spot  in  old  New  Orleans  —  Jackson  Square,  the  old  Place 
d'Armes.  Here,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
early  da)rs  when  an  incursion  of  Indians  was  threatened,  and  here,  af- 
ter the  popular  uprising  had  driven  out  the  Spanish  rulers,  their 
avenger,  whose  name  blends  fantastically  Spanish  and  Irish,  the  com- 
mander Don  Alejandro  O'  Reilly,  after  his  victory  executed  six  of  the 
ring-leaders  of  the  rebellion.  What  motley  companies  of  Creoles,  Span- 
iards, habitants  from  Canada,  trappers,  and  hunters,  and  voyageurs, 
have  assembled  again  and  again  in  this  place.  Now  it  is  a  garden  park, 
from  the  midst  of  whose  greenery  rises  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  Its  surroundings  are  decidedly  Spanish.  The  ca- 
thedral, and  the  large  stuccoed  buildings  on  either  side  of  it,  the  one 
on  the  left  intended  for  a  presbytery,  now  used  for  the  District  Courts, 
and  the  one  on  the  right  built  for  the  Sessions  of  the  Cabildo  but  now 
used  for  the  Supreme  Court,  were  constructed  by  the  Spanish  grandee, 
Don  Andreas  Almonaster-y-Roxas.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
long  brick  Pontalba  buildings,  ''drawn  up  like  twin  regiments  of  soldiers," 
which  were  put  up  by  his  daughter,  Madame  Pontalba.  One  who  seeks 
to  unravel  the  web  of  history  woven  about  these  squares  will  know  well 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  French-Spanish- American  city,  both  political 
and  ecclesiastical.  Capuchins,  and  Jesuits,  and  Ursuline  nuns  will  jostle 
with  French  nobles,  Spanish  hidalgoes  and  American  generals. 

Out  oi  it  all  one  figure  will  probably  have  impressed  itself  strongly 
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upon  the  memory  —  that  of  Pere  Antoine.  Padre  Antonio  de  Sedeila 
was  a  Spanish  monk,  sent  over  by  the  Holy  Inquisition  to  establish  and 
administer  that  office  in  the  new  world.  The  people  took  him  by  night 
from  his  cell  and  shipped  him  direct  to  Cadiz.  He  soon  returned,  not 
as  an  inquisitor  but  as  a  priest,  who  by  his  benignity,  self  denial  and 
devotion  won  the  people  to  unbounded  confidence  in  him.  Money 
flowed  in  upon  him,  for  he  was  called  to  all  the  christenings  and  bur- 
ials and  services  for  the  dying;  but  he  lived  like  an  anchorite  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  giving  himself  to  good  works  and  bestowing  his 
money  so  freely  upon  those  who  had  need  that  at  his  death  he  had  not 
enough  to  pay  for  a  burial.  More  than  once  his  ecclesiastical  superiors 
tried  to  remove  him,  but  the  love  of  the  people  for  him  was  so  great 
that  he  had  to  be  restored  to  his  place;  and  yet  he  never  could  learn 
to  speak  their  French  tongue  correcdy.  Now  his  name  lingers  about 
the  garden,  the  church,  and  the  square,  casting  over  them  the  halo  of  a 
beneficent  life.  In  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Bourbon  and  Orleans  streets 
grew,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  date  palm  which  was  called  by  his  name. 
Legend  has  it  that  the  good  father  befriended  and  watched  over  a  poor 
girl  from  the  Antilles,  who  died  pining  for  her  island  home  and  the 
palm  trees  under  which  she  had  played  as  a  child;  and  being  buried 
here  in  the  good  father's  garden,  this  palm  shot  up  from  her  grave,  be- 
gotten of  the  intense  longing  of  the  heart  which  rested  there.  It  is  a 
distinct  gain  to  human  life  to  have,  even  in  legends  and  vague  tales,  the 
atmosphere  of  such  a  soul  cast  around  it. 

Two  squares  from  the  cathedral  is  the  French  market,  to  which  visi- 
tors go  to  drink  of  the  excellent  coffee  prepared  there,  to  look  at  the 
rich  dbplays  of  tropical  fruits,  to  examine  the  curious  baskets  in  odd 
shapes  and  colors  offered  for  sale  by  the  Choctaw  Indians  from  the 
shores  of  Bayou  Lacombe,  and  to  watch  the  trading  of  the  housekeep- 
ers who  come  for  supplies.  Here  is  a  green  powder  offered  for  sale 
under  the  name  of  gumbo,  and  used  in  the  preparation  of  soup  and  na- 
tive dishes.  From  this  comes  the  designation  gumbo- French,  applied 
to  the  speech  of  the  common  people,  which  is  in  many  respects  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Paris. 

Let  us  now  take  a  street  car  and  ride  to  the  extreme  limits  of  this 
French  quarter.  On  the  way  we  shall  hardly  hear  a  word  of  English. 
Frame  cottages  one  story  and  a  half  high  line  the  streets,  built  after 
a  uniform  pattern,  with  wide  cornices  projecting  over  the  door*st^>s. 
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All  are  painted  white  and  have  green  batten  shutters,  and  most  of  them 
are  close  to  the  side- walk.  Over  high  fences  peep  pomegranite  and 
orange  trees,  and  now  and  then  the  long  green  banners  of  the  banana. 
The  dreary  little  street,  into  which  the  hot  sunlight  falls,  is  almost  de- 
serted. The  windows  and  doors  are  all  closed.  A  gust  puffs  a  wraith 
of  dust  up  into  the  air.  Are  these  houses  tenanted  only  by  ghosts  ?  A 
girl  steals  along  close  by  the  house  fronts.  The  street  car  is  an  intrus- 
ion. Up  and  down  the  streets  which  you  cross  you  see  the  same 
meagre  uniformity.  These  people  must  be  poor,  you  say;  but  in  fact 
the  cottages  hide  not  a  little  wealth.  At  length  you  are  at  the  out- 
skirts, where  tall  brown  grass  waves  under  the  breeze.  Here  the  scat- 
tered cottages  are  the  same  in  style  and  position.  It  is  a  life  which 
changes  not,  where  the  son  is  satisfied  to  imitate  the  father,  and  the 
dweller  in  the  suburb  repeats  the  way  of  life  of  more  crowded  sections. 
On  Esplanade  street  there  is  more  variety  and  finer  dwellings.  Here 
also  is  the  ideal  Creole  cottage,  whose  vine-covered  porch  looks  out 
from  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees,  in  whose  yard  are  blooming  roses, 
and  upon  which  the  air  of  mild  decay  has  not  yet  settled. 

Who  are  the  Creoles  ?  That  is  a  question  not  easy  to  answer.  The 
original  settlers  were  French  adventurers,  for  whom  wives  were  pro- 
vided in  ati^/Ules  de  la  Cassette^  or  casket  girls,  poor  but  virtuous  girls 
to  whom  the  French  king  gave  a  trunk  (cassette)  with  complete  outfit 
on  condition  that  they  would  go  to  the  colonies  to  marry  the  settlers. 
Their  descendants,  those  of  the  later  French  and  Spanish  immigrants, 
the  mixed  bloods,  Indian  and  negro,  which  have  grown  up  in  the  land, 
the  descendants  of  the  banished  Acadians, —  all  these  are  usually 
grouped  together  under  the  name  Creoles,  which  more  properly  belongs 
only  to  the  first.  For  half  a  century  after  the  cession  of  the  country  to 
the  United  States  these  people  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  the  natural  conservatism  of  their  race  clinging  to  old  tradi- 
tions and  old  ways.  Only  gradually  have  they  come  into  partial  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  order  of  things,  which  is  bringing  amazing  growth 
to  New  Orleans  and  opening  up  a  brilliant  future.  The  American  city 
has  outgrown  the  Creole  city,  and  its  stronger  life  tends  more  and  more 
to  engulf  their  tranquil  one.  Traces  of  them  must  long  remain  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  distinctive  life  and  style  of  this  quarter  must 
gradually  but  surely  disappear. 

Madison,  Wis.  /  TT.  Steams. 
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A  FAVORITE  MAXIM. 

**  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good/'  is  a  maxim  of  which 
many  a  teacher  makes  a  hobby.  But  is  it,  after  all,  really  desirable  that 
the  teacher  should  prove  ''all  things? ''  I  do  not  think  so.  It  seems 
to  me  he  can  turn  his  time  to  better  advantage  by  attending  to  his  du- 
ties than  by  frittering  it  away  by  making  countless  experiments  upon 
things  that  have  long  since  been  settled  by  others.  In  my  opinion, 
there  are  many  things  which  he  may  justly  regard  as  settled  by  his  pre- 
decessors. Indeed,  he  can  hardly  meet  with  success  in  teaching  unless 
he  does  so;  for,  if  he  sets  at  naught  the  crystallized  knowledge  of  his 
predecessors,  he  is  very  apt  to  entail  lasting  injury  upon  some  of  his 
pupils  by  injudicious  experimenting. 

I  venture  to  say  that  every  young  teacher  who  means  to  be  truly  ex- 
cellent in  his  profession  should  have  deference  for  authority,  and  per- 
mit himself  to  be  guided  by  the  experiences  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  teacher  should 
be  a  servile  imitator.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  entertain  such  an  opinion. 
Servile  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  productive  of  mental  stag- 
nation, which  is  opposed  to  all  effective  teaching.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  originality  and  individuality  are  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  true  teacher.  Without  them  he  can  not  * '  breathe 
into  his  school  the  breath  of  life.'*  They  are  essential  to  success  in 
teaching. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  an  independent  thinker  and  a  dili- 
gent investigator.  He  should  not  suffer  others  to  think  for  him.  He 
should  have  his  own  methods  of  teaching,  and  shun  ' '  ready-made  meth- 
ods." Inconsistent  with  what  has  been  said  above?  Not  at  all.  I 
cling  to  my  own  methods  of  teaching,  and  venture  the  opinion  that  my 
school  is  thoroughly  individualized.  But  I  do  not  think  it  well  to  frit- 
ter away  my  time  by  attempting  to  prove  "  all  things."  I  prefer  to  re- 
gard many  things  as  settled  by  my  superiors  in  the  profession.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  medical  profession.  The  young 
practictioner  of  the  healing  art,  desirous  of  meeting  with  success,  will 
not  set  about  proving  "all  things."  He  will  not  be  long  in  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that,  in  order  to  succeed,  he  must  regard  many  things  as 
settled  by  his  predecessors.  In  other  words,  he  must  have  deference 
for  authority.     Unless  he  wishes  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  his  pa- 
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dents,  and  occasion  the  death  of  many  of  them,  and  be  himself  stigma- 
tized as  a  decided  quack,  he  must  suffer  himself  to  be  influenced  and 
guided  by  the  crystallized  knowledge  of  the  past.  This  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  his  being  an  independent  thinker  and  a  diligent  investigator. 
But  it  guards  him  against  the  danger  of  making  many  fruitless  experi-! 
ments  upon  his  confiding  patients. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  wheels  of  my  school  invariably 
move  on  without  friction.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  invaluable  guid- 
ance afforded  me  by  the  Journal,  and  my  disbelief  of  the  maxim  that 
prompted  this  article. 

Teacher  of  the  Common  School  at  Steinthal^   H'is, 
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WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  HAVE   DONE. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  and  read  complaints  against  our  schools  and 
the  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing.  Some  regard  them  as  a  panacea 
for  all  ills,  and  because  they  are  not  perfection  declaim  against  them. 
It  is,  hence,  refreshing  indeed  to  meet  commendation  where  one  would 
hardly  expect  it.  In  the  Century  Magazine  for  November  Joe  JefTer- 
son,  the  noted  actor  whose  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  a  household  word,  pub- 
lishes the  opening  chapters  of  his  Autobiography.  Among  the  incidents 
of  his  early  life  we  find  the  following.  No  stronger  compliment  was 
ever  paid  the  schools  than  this,  and  it  is  all  the  stronger  because  no  one 
would  look  for  it  from  such  a  man  in  such  a  work: 

' '  At  the  end  of  the  season  —  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
eventful  one —  our  company,  under  the  same  management,  traveled  up 
the  Mississippi  River  to  St.  Louis,  acting  there  during  the  summer. 
The  only  occurrence  worth  noting,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  happened 
on  the  night  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  company  was  called  on 
by  the  management  to  sing  '*The  Star- Spangled  Banner."  I  was  in  a 
feverish  state  of  excitement  all  day,  having  been  selected  to  give  the 
first  stanza.  I  had  studied  it  and  restudied  it  so  often  that  I  knew  it 
backwards;  and  that  is  about  the  way  I  sung  it.  But  I  must  notantici-: 
pate.  The  curtain  rose  upon  the  company  pardy  attired  in  evening 
dress;  that  is  to  say,  those  who  had  swallow-tail  coats  wore  them,  and 
those  who  were  not  blessed  with  that  graceful  garment  did  the  best  they 
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could.  We  were  arranged  in  the  old  conventional  half-circle,  with  the 
**  Goddess  of  Liberty*'  in  the  center.  The  **  Mother  of  her  Country" 
had  a  Roman  helmet — pasteboard,  I  am  afraid — on  her  head,  and  was 
tastefully  draped  with  the  American  flag.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth 
as  the  music  started  up,  but  I  stepped  boldly  forward  to  begin.  I  got 
as  for  as  **Oh,  say,  can  you  see?"  and  here  the  words  left  me.  My 
mind  was  blank.  I  tried  it  again:  **Oh,  say,  can  you  see?"  Whether 
they  could  see  or  not,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  couldn't.  I  was  blind  with 
fright;  the  house  swam  before  my  eyes:  the  thousand  faces  seemed  to 
melt  into  one  huge,  expressionless  physiognomy.  The  audience  began 
to  hiss  —  oh,  that  dreadful  sound!  I  love  my  country,  and  am,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  fairly  patriotic;  but  at  that  moment  I  cursed 
our  national  anthem  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  heard  the  gentle 
voice  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  say,  *'  Poor  fellow!"  The  remark  was 
kind,  but  not  encouraging.  The  hissing  increased.  Old  MuUer,  the 
German  leader,  called  out  to  me,  *'Go  on,  Yo!"  But  "Yo"  couldn't 
go  on,  so  **  Yo"  thought  he  had  better  go  off.  I  bowed,  therefore,  to 
the  justice  of  this  public  rebuke,  and  made  a  graceful  retreat.  My  poor 
mother  stood  at  the  wings  in  tears;  I  threw  myself  into  her  arms,  and 
we  had  it  out  together. 

Of  course  I  intend  this  anecdote  to  illustrate  one  of  my  early  profes- 
sional distresses,  but  it  has  another  and  a  more  important  side  to  it. 
The  hissing  and  jeering  that  was  so  liberally  bestowed  on  me  will  never 
be  vented  again  in  this  country  for  so  slight  an  offense.  The  well- 
dressed,  decorous  audience  of  to-day,  when  an  accident  occurs,  sits 
quietly,  bearing  it  with  patience  and  consideration,  and  when  it  is 
righted  they  break  forth  in  encouraging  applause.  Look  at  the  decorum 
observed  by  the  vast  assemblages  that  go  to  witness  our  national  games. 
Disturbances  are  very  rare.  It  would  have  been  indecorous,  if  not 
dangerous,  when  I  was  a  boy,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  visit  any 
public  grounds  containing  such  large  masses  of  people,  whereas  now 
they  can  do  so  with  perfect  safety.  What  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this 
improvement  ?  People  went  to  church  in  those  days  as  readily  as  they 
do  now,  and  the  laws  were  administed  quite  as  rigidly.  There  is  only 
one  solution  to  this  problem  —  the  free  school  has  done  this  work." 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  SENSES. 
Dr.  Urbanschitsch,  of  Vienna,  has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged 
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in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  mutual  action  of  the  sense  organs,  and 
the  results  he  has  obtained  are  most  curious.  The  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing^  were  shown  by  these  experiments  to  be  to  some  extent  depend- 
ent on  each  other.  Colored  plates  were  placed  at  a  distance  where  the 
colors  could  scarcely  be  distinguished,  but  on  the  production  of  various 
sounds  the  colors  were  more  readily  recognized,  the  colors  becoming 
the  more  distinct  the  higher  the  pitch  of  the  same.  Printed  matter 
could  also  be  read  in  a  dimly  lighted  room  much  better  if  the  ears  were 
simultaneously  employed  in  receiving  sounds  than  in  complete  silence. 
In  like  manner  the  activity  of  the  eyes  aids  in  the  recognition  of  sounds. 
The  ticking  of  a  watch  was  found  to  be  more  easily  heard  in  the  light 
with  the  eyes  open  than  in  the  dark  with  the  eyes  closed.  Various 
colors  of  light  were  found  to  vary  in  their  effects  upon  the  auditory 
organs,  red  and  green  strengthening  and  blue  and  green  weakening  them. 
In  the  case  of  taste  and  smell  corresponding  effects  were  observed. 
Light  in  general,  and  particularly  red  and  green,  heightens  their  sensi- 
tiveness, while  blue  and  yellow,  and  still  more  darkness,  reduce  it.  If 
a  person  is  exposed  to  red  or  green  light  he  can  taste,  not  merely  with 
the  anterior  edges  of  the  tongue,  but  with  its  whole  surface.  There  is 
a  curious  reciprocal  action  between  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  heat 
sense,  which,  though  they  have  not  distinct  organs,  are  certainly  not 
identical.  If  the  skin  is  tickled  with  a  hair,  and  the  hand  is  then 
plunged  into  hot  water,  the  sensation  ceases.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  part  of  the  body  is  tickled,  and  the  hand  or  foot  is  thrust  into  cold 
water,  the  chilly  feeling  is  intensified. 


TEACH  THEM   TO   WORK. 

There  is  just  one  road  to  success,  and  that  is  the  road  of  hard  work. 
All  sorts  of  short  cuts  have  been  devised  and  tried  by  people,  but  they 
have  all  been  short  cuts  to  failure.  The  long  road  of  hard  work  is  the 
only  one  that  leads  to  success;  all  by-paths  end  in  the  swamp.  This  is 
the  great  lesson  that  ought  to  be  taught  to  our  boys  to-day.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  bad  teaching  in  our  families  and  schools.  Every  kind 
of  teaching  is  bad  which  inclines  a  boy  to  trust  to  something  else  than 
hard  work  for  success. 

One  trouble  with  a  good  deal  of  the  teaching  of  boys  is  that  it  fixes 
their  minds  on  the  reward  rather  than  on  the  work.     Activity  is  the 
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necessity  of  every  strong  nature;  a  lazy  boy  is  a  sick  boy  or  a  defective 
boy.  Boys  ought  to  be  taught  to  love  hard  work  for  itself,  without  re- 
ference to  its  rewards.  There  is  no  fear  about  the  success  of  the  man 
who  loves  hard  work;  if  he  does  not  achieve  the  one  particular  thing  he 
wants,  he  will  get  happiness  out  of  the  work  itself  It  is  useless  to  tell 
the  boys  that  this  world  is  a  place  in  which  everybody  gets  what  he 
wants.     It  is  a  world  in  which  very  few  get  what  they  want. 

Frank,  honest  teaching  is  greatly  needed;  teaching  which  will  make 
boys  understand  that  life  is  full  of  hard  work,  that  no  one  particular 
success  can  be  counted  on,  but  that  the  man  who  is  willing  to  work,  who 
is  honest  and  true,  is  the  man,  who  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  becom- 
ing prosperous  and  influential,  and  is  the  man  who  will,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, have  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  having  done  his  work  like 
a  man. — Christian  Union. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE    CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  WISCONSIN    TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Art.  I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  The  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers* Association,  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  mutual  improve- 
ment of  its  members,  and  the  advancement  of  public  education  through- 
out the  State. 

Art.  II.  (As  amended  July  25,  1867.)  This  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  school  officers  and  persons  engaged  in  teaching  throughout  the 
State,  who  shall  pay  one  dollar  annually;  from  this  tax  female  teachers 
shall  be  exempt.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  annual 
meeting,  and  may,  by  the  payment  of  the  annual  fee  become  active 
members. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary;  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  five  Coun- 
selors, who  with  the  President  and  Secretary  shall  constitute  an  Execu- 
Committe  —  any  three  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  —  to  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  each  annual  meeting. 

Art.  IV.  The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary 
and  treasurer,  shall  be  such  as  pertain  to  the  same  offices  in  similar  as- 
sociations. 
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Art.  V.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  business  for  the 
annual  meetings,  procure  lecturers  for  the  same,  and  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association,  who  shall  be  ex- officio,  their  Secretary, 
conduct  such  correspondence  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

They  shall  also  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  fill  all  vancancies  occurring  in  the  offices,  and  shall  make  to  the 
Association  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings. 

Art.  VI.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Executive  Committee  may  designate,  and  any  five  members  who 
shall  meet  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Art.  VII.  (Inserted  July  25,  1867.)  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  have  power  to  call  an  Executive  Session  of  the  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  questions  of  educational  policy,  at  such  a 
time  and  place  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Art.  VIII.  (As  amended  July  22,  1868.)  This  constitution  may 
be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  provided  the 
proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  in  writing  at  least  one 
regular  meeting  previous  to  its  adoption. 


EDITORIAL. 

Thk  growth  of  local  Teachers'  Associations  in  consequence  of  the  dropping  of 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  State  Association  seems  to  be  confined  at  present  to 
the  south  of  the  state.  The  South  Western  Association  held  a  vigorous  and 
profitable  meeting  at  Boscobel  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  February,  and  effected  an 
organization  which  gives  promise  of  continuous  life  and  usefulness.  The  South 
Eastern  Association  will  be  held  at  Waukesha  sometime  during  the  spring  va- 
cation. As  yet  we  hear  nothing  from  the  north  of  the  state.  Probably  all  that 
is  necessary  is  for  some  one  to  take  the  lead  in  starting  a  movement.  The  ma- 
terials for  a  valuable  organization  are  not  wanting;  the  north  of  the  state  is  not 

behind  the  south  in  zeal  for  progress;  an  initiative  only  is  needed The 

school  board  of  Milwaukee  has  rejected  the  proposed  scheme  of  excisions  from 
the  reading  books.  Quite  apart  from  the  questions  raised  regarding  the  mat- 
ter of  the  lessons  reported  for  excision  there  is  reason  for  satisfaction  that  this 
further  limitation  upon  the  liberty  and  discretion  of  the  teachers  did  not  pre- 
vail  We  call  attention  of  school  principals  to  the  observation  of  Arbor 

Day,  now  provided  for  by  law  in  this  state,  and  last  year  fixed  for  the  thirtieth 
of  April  by  the  governor's  proclamation.    The  institution  may  be  useful  in  sev- 
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eral  wajrs;  as  a  means  of  awakening  interest  in  trees  and  tree  culture;  as  an  op- 
portunity for  a  genuine  school  festival;  as  a  starter  for  out-of-doors  interests  and 
organized  athletics;  above  all  as  a  means  of  developing  local  pride  in  the  school 
house  and  grounds.  The  results  of  a  movement  in  this  direction,  if  wisely 
turned  to  awakening  this  interest  of  the  community,  may  be  far  reaching,  not 
only  in  the  future  equipment  of  the  school  but  in  the  improvement  of  the  town; 
for  in  many  cases  it  has  been  proved  that  the  surest  way  to  secure  attention  to 
yards  and  buildings  at  home  is  to  interest  and  wisely  direct  the  children  in  the 

adornment  of  the  school  grounds In  neighborhoods  where  Teachers' 

Reading  Circles  have  not  taken  root,  why  may  not  reading  circles  of  a  more 
general  character  be  organized,  proposing  the  reading  together  of  some  useful 
book,  which  may  become  the  center  of  quite  a  range  of  studies  and  investiga- 
tions ?  Are  there  not  some  teachers  who  might  do  good  service  by  starting  such 
clubs  ? 

Rural  teachers  escape  one  narrowing  influence  which  is  apt  to  take  strong 
hold  of  grade  teachers.  The  latter  have,  as  it  were,  a  transverse  section  of  a 
school  course  under  their  charge.  They  have  to  teach  a  section  of  geography, 
a  section  of  arithmetic,  a  section  of  language  work,  and  so  on.  Thus  they  see 
no  study  as  a  whole,  and  fail  to  appreciate  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole.  They  incline  to  do  their  narrow  round  of  work  for  itself  instead  of  for 
the  whole  course.  Everything  is  distorted  by  such  a  view,  and  the  folly  of 
teaching  needless  matters  results  in  part  from  this  relation.  Moreover,  they  see 
their  pupils  only  for  a  short  time — for  a  year  or  two  of  school  life;  therefore 
they  do  not  see  the  results  of  their  own  errors.  If  they  have  made  a  pupil  stu- 
pid and  mechanical  by  false  processes,  some  one  else  has  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences, and  labor  to  correct  the  evil.  Hence  there  is  a  tendency  to  train  for 
the  grade  examination  only.  If  that  is  passed  the  grade  teacher  is  satisfied. 
These  narrowing  tendencies  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  city  teachers  are  so  often 
only  interested  in  their  own  grade  work.  Teachers'  institutes  and  teachers' 
meetings,  and  educational  periodicals  are  of  interest  only  as  they  touch  the 
special  grade  work  in  hand.  All  this  is  narrowing,  mechanicalizing.  Grade 
teachers  need  to  be  continually  spurred  up  to  keep  them  from  yielding  to  those 
tendencies.  '*  Broaden  out, "  needs  to  be  said  to  them  over  and  over  again.  "Be 
a  teacher  and  not  a  grade-grinder."  The  rural  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to 
see  elementary  work  as  a  whole,  and  hence  to  appreciate  the  relations  of  the 
parts  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  pupil's  growth.  So  valuable  is  this  in  the 
making  of  a  teacher  that  it  is  desirable  for  everyone  to  have  some  experience  in 
the  rural  schools.  In  them  is  found  the  best  opportunity  to  learn  to  manage 
well,  and  to  appreciate  the  relations  and  significance  of  teaching  work.  The 
rural  teacher  is  better  placed  than  any  other  for  learning  from  experience  and 
observation  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (1887-88)  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  chapter  (chapter  VII)  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  questions 
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rdaung  to  city  school  systems.  The  questions,  and  the  comparative  views  up- 
on them  from  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  show  that  we  have  fully  en- 
tered upon  a  period  of  rational  and  systematic  growth  in  the  matter  of  public 
school  management.  The  topics  discussed  are  Substitute  Teachers,  The  De- 
partmental Plan  in  Elementary  Schools,  Thoroughness,  Half-Day  Sessions, 
Methods  of  Promotion,  Examinations  as  a  Basis  for  Promotions,  Primary 
Schools,  etc.  A  glance  at  them  shows  that  they  are  Supervisors'  topics.  In 
fact  the  problems  of  supervision  as  yet  hold  precedence  over  the  problems  of 
teaching^  in  most  of  our  educational  gatherings.  We  are  perfecting  the  system, 
workings  at  the  machinery,  a  very  necessary  and  valuable  work,  and  such  com- 
parative studies  as  those  in  this  chapter  are  exceedingly  helpful  in  attempting 
to  reach  satisfactory  conclusions  regarding  them.  Looking  the  volume  through 
we  find  the  characteristics  of  this  chapter  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  whole 
report,  and  in  this  we  believe  it  correctly  represents  the  present  phase  of  edu- 
cational development  among  us.  We  have  not  yet  entered  seriously  upon  the 
development  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching.  It  has  not  taken  hold  upon  our 
teachers  so  that  they  project  its  problems  into  our  associations,  and  awaken  in- 
terest and  discussion  upon  them.  It  is  otherwise  in  Germany.  There  the  phil- 
osophy of  teaching  is  the  engrossing  matter  of  discussion.  The  teacher  is  the 
thinker  and  debater.  Rival  schools  of  thought  clash  with  each  other;  rival  ap- 
plications of  doctrine  challenge  earnest  consideration.  There  is  in  teaching  an 
intellectual  life,  sure  to  bear  valuable  fruit  in  the  actual  work  of  the  schools. 
This  is  what  we  greatly  need,  and  what  we  may  hope  will  come  out  of  the  gen- 
eral movement  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  pedagogics. 

The  necessity  of  unity  in  school  work  seems  not  yet  to  have  secured  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  of  our  American  school  program  makers.  We  have  before 
us  several  city  school  courses,  and  from  these  it  appears  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
children  in  the  first  year  of  school  work  are  put  upon  doing  each  day  six  or 
eight  different  branches,  and  for  most  of  the  elementary  course  they  have  as 
many  as  ten  distinct  and  unconnected  lines  of  study.  Thus  in  the  second  year 
of  school  life  the  list  runs  about  as  follows:  language,  number,  reading,  geog- 
raphy, penmanship,  spelling,  drawing  and  music;  and  later  there  are  added  his- 
tory, civil  government  and  elementary  science.  Now  each  day  to  the  poor 
child  is  doled  out  a  small  bit  of  all,  or  almost  all,  of  these  studies,  in  such  way 
that  no  connection  between  them  appears  to  him,  and  no  unity  of  growth  is  se- 
cured in  his  mind.  To  a  bit  of  arithmetic  he  adds  a  bit  of  geography,  and  then 
goes  on  to  a  bit  of  reading,  and  music,  and  so  on.  His  daily  intellectual  pabu- 
lum is  therefore  school  hash,  made  up  not  of  two  but  of  eight  or  ten  ingredients, 
and  he  is  expected  to  like  the  diet,  and  upon  it  to  grow  to  a  vigorous  and  well- 
proportioned  mental  maturity.  How  monstrously  unnatural  the  system  is  ap- 
pears by  contrast  with  child  play,  in  which  very  diverse  objects  and  interests 
are  smelted  together  by  the  heat  of  the  play-spirit.  It  is  with  reason  therefore 
that  Dr.  Hall  talks  of  our  **  soul-disintegrating  programs. "    We  produce  apathy 
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and  call  it  order,  and  disintegration  and  confusion  which  we  call  education. 
And  we  are  for  heaping  on  more  after  the  same  fashion,  manual  training,  gym- 
nastics, social  science,  etc.  The  whole  scheme  is  unphilosophical  and  indefen- 
sible. Long  ago  Herbart  proclaimed  the  obvious  truth  that "  everything  taught 
during  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  should  all  be  organically  connected." 
Mr.  Klemm,  in  his  book  on  **  European  Schools,**  tells  us  how  this  is  realized 
in  some  of  the  German  schools.  At  the  Francke  Stiftungen  all  the  instruction 
of  one  grade,  for  example,  centers  about  Robinson  Crusoe.  A  part  of  the  story 
is  the  reading  lesson;  this  is  worked  over  in  the  language  lesson;  in  the  geog- 
raphy, sand  maps  of  Robinson's  journeys  are  made;  the  arithmetic  runs  upon 
the  calculations  of  his  sheep,  and  goats,  and  products,  and  industries;  the  man- 
ual training  makes  boats  and  baskets  and  tools  for  Robinson;  and  Robinson's 
trials  furnish  the  material  for  moral  instruction.  The  day's  work  is  thus  an  or- 
ganic unity,  each  part  related  to  every  other  part,  and  the  whole  built  into  the 
thought  and  nature  of  the  pupil.  In  it  we  seem  to  see  realized  in  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  way  what  was  wise  in  Jacotot's  doctrine  that  **  all  is  in  all." 
Strength  is  secured  by  concentration  not  by  scattering.  We  must  seek  means 
to  bring  together  and  fuse  into  a  homogeneous  unit  the  elements  of  school  in- 
struction, if  we  do  not  wish  our  whole  structure  to  drop  to  pieces  of  its  own 
weight. 

The  current  *'  faculty  psychology  "  has  given  rise  to  many  absurdities,  but  to 
none  more  pernicious  than  the  doctrine  of  the  delay  of  reason.  Perhaps  this  is 
due  primarily  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau.  His  bold  affirmation  that  "child- 
hood is  the  sleep  of  reason, "  and  his  absurd  scheme  of  waking  the  sleeper 
suddenly  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,. made  a  strong  impression  upon  education- 
al thought.  But  the  falseness  of  the  doctrine  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  has 
the  slightest  habit  of  thoughtful  observation.  A  four-year-old  child  is  contin- 
ually searching  for  reasons,  and  his  persistent  "whys**  are  the  despair  of  his 
attendants.  Perez  and  Pryer,  the  most  careful  observers  of  infant  development, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  months  the  logical  move- 
ment of  thought  shows  itself.  It  therefore  precedes  the  development  of  lan- 
guage; it  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  those  ideas  which  He  back  of  language, 
without  the  existence  of  which  language  never  could  be  learned.  The  founda- 
tion for  the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  reason  is  very  simple  and  important,  and 
yet  the  misconception  due  to  the  doctrine  has  prevented  it  from  being  generally 
recognized.  This  foundation  is  that  childish  reasoning  is  closely  limited.  The 
limitations  are  of  two  kinds.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  confined  to  the  range  of 
childish  ideas  and  knowledge.  As  abstractions  are  difficult  for  a  child,  he  can 
rarely  reason  with  them,  or  about  them;  and  his  inferences  show  the  vague- 
ness, narrowness  and  other  imperfections  of  his  ideas  upon  which  they  are 
founded.  In  the  second  place,  his  mental  grasp  is  feeble.  He  cannot  hold  in 
mind  many  details  with  sufficient  vigor  to  make  them  fuse.  Long  trains  of 
reasoning  therefore  baffle  him.      He  loses  hold  of  the  conditions  before  he 
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can  reach  the  conclusion.  He  consequently  feels  helpless  and  despairing  when 
he  is  urged  to  follow  them.  Every  teacher  has  opportunities  to  witness  this 
condition,  and  many  draw  the  conclusion  that  children  cannot  reason.  They 
can  reason;  they  ought  to  reason;  but  they  can  and  ought  to  reason  within  the 
range  of  their  own  ideas  and  powers.  Practice  within  this  range  makes  them 
ready  to  go  beyond  it.  The  common  error  of  procedure  is  to  try  to  force  them 
into  abstractions  and  long  logical  constructions  before  they  are  ready  for  them. 
Under  these  conditions  they  memorize  words  instead  of  seeing  relations.  In 
arithmetic,  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  geography  we  are  continually  forcing  them 
into  this  mechanical  process,  instead  of  proceeding  step  by  step  to  develop 
their  own  insight;  and  we  justify  ourselves  by  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the 
sleep  of  reason.  Reason  does  not  sleep;  it  needs  training  from  the  earliest 
years,  but  a  training  which  is  natural  and  rational. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  DISTRICTS   WHERE  ONLY  A  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  IS  SPOKEN. 

There  are  many  such  districts  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  not  a  few 
teaciiers  who  did  good  work  in  other  districts  have  made  total  failures  in  districts 
of  this  kind,  whereby  not  only  time  and  money  have  been  wasted,  but,  what  is 
still  worse,  patrons  have  been  caused  to  abandon  the  English  school  and  send 
their  children  to  schools  taught  in  the  language  which  they  understand.  They 
do  this  because  they  deem  it  better  to  have  their  children  learn  something  in  a 
school  taught  in  a  foreign  language  which  they  understand,  than  to  have  them 
learn  nothing,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  a  school  taught  in  the  English  language 
which  they  do  not  understand. 

For  this  reason  teachers  in  districts  referred  to  above  should  consider  it  their 
duty,  their  imperative  duty,  to  teach  the  English  vocabulary.  Prof.  Harvey,  at 
one  of  our  county  institutes,  suggested  different  ways  of  teaching  the  meanings 
of  new  words ;  as 

1.  Real  and  actual  illustrations  ;— that  is,  if  the  word  is  a  concrete  noun  show 
the  object,  if  a  verb,  show  the  action,  if  an  adjective,  point  out  the  quality  in 
several  objects,  (if  pointed  out  in  one  object  only,  care  should  be  exercised  so 
as  not  to  confound  in  the  pupils'  minds  the  object  with  the  quality) ;  if  a  prepo- 
sition, bring  several  sets  of  objects  into  the  relation  indicated,  etc. 

2.  Picture  illustratioub  wheresoever  the  real  illustrations  are  not  available. 

3.  Use  synonymous  words  the  meaning  of  which  is  already  understood. 

4.  Give  words  of  the  opposite  meaning. 

5.  Use  the  words  in  connected  discourse. 

6.  Let  the  teacher  explain  the  new  words  carefully. 

7.  Use  the  definitions  found  in  the  dictionary. 
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Some  of  these  means  are  available  only  after  pupils  have  made  more  or  less 
progress  in  the  English  language  :  thus  the  looking  up  of  words  in  the  diction- 
ary should  not  be  resorted  to  until  pupils  have  quite  an  extensive  vocabulary, 
perhaps  not  before  they  are  able  to  begin  to  read  in  a  fourth  reader. 

After  a  pupil  has  obtained  the  meaning  of  a  new  word,  he  should  be  taught 
to  use  it  in  one  or  more  sentences.  This  will  give  the  teacher  also  a  chance  to 
determine  whether  the  pupil  understands  the  word.  These  different  ways  re- 
quire careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  numbers  one  and  two 
require  special  preparation,  since  the  objects  and  pictures  must  be  at  hand  and 
must  have  been  selected  and  brought  to  the  class-room  before  the  beginning  of 
the  session. 

A  conscientious  teacher,  who  will  follow  these  or  some  other  ways  which  he 
may  devise,  will  have  no  trouble  in  making  his  pupils  understand  what  he  is 
teaching ;  but,  since  the  vocabulary  of  the  school  is  a  different  one  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  home,  of  the  farm,  of  the  work-shop,  etc.,  special  work  is 
required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  if  he  wants  to  enable  his  pupils  to  speak 
English  at  the  places  referred  to.  As  every  teacher  will  want  to  do  this,  let  a 
way  to  do  it  be  suggested  here.  Prepare  lists  of  such  words  as  a  pupil  will  not 
meet  in  his  lessons  but  which  he  should  necessarily  understand,  and  print  or 
write  them,  in  letters  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  at  some  distance,  on 
pieces  of  paper.  Pin  up  these  papers  near  a  place  where  all  the  pupils  in  the 
school  can  see  them.  About  fifteen  minutes  before  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session  call  up  the  school,  point  to  the  first  word  on  the  list,  pronounce  it,  let 
the  pupils  pronounce  after  you,  and  then  make  them  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  In  this  way  go  through  with  a  list  of  about  ten  or  twelve  words. 
Thus  go  the  list  over  a  number  of  times,  only  let  a  pupil  explain  the  meanings 
of  the  words ;  and  later  on,  do  not  pronounce  the  words  for  them,  while  you 
correct  every  mistake  in  pronouncing  and  explaining.  Have  all  the  pupils  join 
in  the  exercise.  Leave  the  list  where  the  pupils  can  read  it  over  during  the  next 
day,  and  before  reading  over  a  new  list  with  them  at  the  close  of  that  day,  re- 
quire them  to  use  the  words  in  sentences.  The  meanings  of  the  words  may  be 
explained  in  one  of  the  ways  given  before.  When  picture  illustrations  are 
resorted  to,  the  pictures  may  be  pasted  on  the  sheet  of  paper  in  a  place  opposite 
to  the  word  or  words  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  be  illustrated  by  them. 

Work  of  this  kind,  systematically  and  regularly  carried  on  in  addition  to  the 

usual  school-work,  will  soon  enable  the  pupils  in  districts  where  nothing  but  a 

foreign  language  is  spoken  in  the  homes,  to  understand  and  speak  the  language 

of  the  country. 

//.  Severin. 
New  Holstein,  Wis. 

STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.— AUGUST,    1889. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

I.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  sit,  set,  lie  (to  recline),  lie  (to  tell  a 
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fidsehood),  lay  (to  place),  flee,  fly,  flow.  Write  the  plurals  of  man-servant, 
man-of-war,  8  and  9,  -f,  forget-me-not,  t,  solo,  chimney,  pony,  hero.  Decline 
the  pronouns  1,  he,  who,  which. 

2.  Treat  of  phrases  as  to  function,  forms  and  structure. 

3.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  see,  passive  voice. 

4.  Outline  your  system  of  sentential  analysis. 

5.  Analyze:  When  a  man  dies,  they  who  survive  him  ask  what  property  he 
has  left  behind;  the  angel  who  bends  over  the  dying  man  asks  what  good  deeds 
he  has  sent  before  him. 

6.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  aflairs  of  men, 
n^AicA,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
OmtUed,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries; 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

7.  State  the  principle  of  grammar  violated  in:  Every  one  of  the  men  say  the 
same  thing.  The  wages  of  sin  are  death.  The  chirping  of  the  sparrows  an- 
nounce the  early  dawn.  Dr.  Arnold  was  the  master  of  the  famous  boy's 
sdiools  at  Rugby.  Peter's  and  Andrew's  occupation  was  that  of  fishermen. 
She  refused  to  listen  to  her  parents  or  her  teacher's  advice.  Its  a  bird  and  its 
wings  is  broken.  Who  do  you  take  me  to  be?  I  rely  on  you  coming  in  good 
season.  This  strawberry  is  one  of  those  varieties  that  requires  careful  culture. 
To  nobly  bear. 

8.  Correct  where  necessary:  I  dare  to  say  you  are  right.  Try  and  remember 
what  you  did  with  the  book.  We  did  no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have 
done.  It  don't  seem  possible.  There  are  two  kinds  of  articles:  the  definite 
and  indefinite.  Review  the  first  and  the  second  pages.  Those  kind  of  trees 
are  evergreen.  Iron  is  more  useful  than  all  the  metals.  The  beautiful  roses 
smell  so  sweetly.    We  are  neither  acquainted  with  the  doctor  or  his  family. 

9.  Punctuate:  Mr.  Longfellow  used  to  tell  the  following  incident  I  was  once 
riding  in  London  when  a  laborer  approached  the  carriage  and  asked  are  you 
the  writer  of  the  Psalm  of  Life  I  am  will  you  allow  me  to  shake  hands  with  you 
we  clasped  hands  warmly  the  carriage  passed  on  and  I  saw  him  no  more  but  I 
remember  that  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  compliments  I  ever  received  be- 
cause it  was  so  sincere. 

10.  State  five  functions  of  nouns  in  the  objective  case  and  illustrate. 


NEWS  FROM  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Germany.  The  cantor  (teacher  and  organist)  of  a  village  in  the  district  of 
Magdeburg  is  obliged,  according  to  an  old  legacy,  to  sing  with  the  big  boys  of 
the  village  school  three  hymns  from  the  church  steeple  on  Christmas  eve.    The 
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annual  appropriation  for  this  service  is  50  pennies  (i2^c.)  That  seems  to  us 
ridiculously  little,  but  there  was  a  time  when  50  pennies  had  the  purchasing 
power  of  two  or  threee  dollars  of  our  time. 

—  The  village  of  Senzke  near  Freisack  recently  became  greatly  agitated  when 
it  was  rumored  that  the  teacher  had  been  offered  a  better  position  elsewhere. 
The  patron,  the  clergymen  and  the  elders  of  the  village  came  together  and  re- 
solved to  offer  the  teacher  an  increase  of  150  marks,  and  thus  induce  him  to 
stay.  He  did  stay.  The  village  is  very  much  attached  to  its  teacher.  Of 
course,  such  things  happen  in  every  country,  but  rarely  where  teachers  are 
plenty. 

Greece.  In  1830  Greece  had  59  secondary  schools;  to-day  it  has  327.  The 
primary  schools  have  increased  from  71  to  1,501,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from 
9,244  to  123,274  during  the  same  period. 

Prussia.  On  May  20,  1886,  a  peculiar  census  was  taken  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Prussia,  to  ascertain  how  large  was  the  number  of  pupils  not 
of  German-speaking  parentage.  This  is  the  result:  There  were  on  that  day 
4,426,679  pupils  in  the  public  schools  (below  the  high  schools)  who  spoke  only 
German  =  87.1  per  cent. ;  503,064  pupils  who  spoke  only  Polish  =  9.9  per  cent.; 
72,740  who  spoke  both  German  and  Polish  =  1.43  per  cent.;  12,754  spoke  only 
Litthanish  =  0.25  per  cent.;  8,393  spoke  German  and  Litthanish  =  0.17  per 
cent.;  9,961  spoke  only  Wendish  =0.2  per  cent.;  4,419  spoke  German  and 
Wendish  =  o.o9  per  cent.;  8,761  spoke  Bohemian;  4,828  German  and  Bohe- 
mian; 24,651  spoke  Danish;  1,627  German  and  Danish;  4,538  spoke  another 
non-German  language  such  as  Friesian,  Dutch,  or  Wallonish;  1,837  spoke  Ger- 
man and  one  of  these  three  last  mentioned  languages. 


WHICH  IS  CORRECT? 

Editor  of  Journal:  In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  I  noticed  a  solu- 
tion to  the  following  problem: 

Bought  a  bill  of  lumber  amounting  to  |3,5oo,  on  6  months  credit;  2  months 
afterward  paid  on  account  |i,5oo,  and  i  month  later,  |i,ooo.  Find  the  present 
worth  of  the  balance,  at  the  time  of  the  second  payment,  interest  at  7  per  cent. 

I  do  not  think  the  solution  correct,  and  will  send  what  I  think  a  proper  solu- 
tion. I3, 500  represents  the  amount  of  a  certain  sum  put  at  interest  for  six  months 
at  7  per  cent.,  or  in  other  words  $3,500  -*-  1.07  equals  the  sum  that  would  have 
been  paid  cash  for  the  lumber.  |i,5oo  are  paid  two  months  after  date.  The 
creditor  gets  the  use  of  this  |i,5oo  for  4  months  and  will  therefore  have  to  allow 
the  debtor  the  same  interest  on  the  $1,500  that  he  (thecreditor)  takes.  Compute 
the  interest  on  |i,ooo  for  4  months,  also  compute  the  interest  on  the  $1,000, 
paid  one  month  later,  for  three  months.  Add  the  two  amounts  and  subtract 
the  sum  from  $3,500.  Find  the  discount  on  $947.50  (the  result  of  the  last  opera- 
tion) for  3  months  and  the  answer  is  obtained.  I  may  not  have  stated  the  work 
cleariy  and  so  will  indicate  it.    $1,500  X  1.02^  =  $1,535.    $1,000  X  1.0175  = 
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$1,017.50.  ti,535  +  $1017.50  =  12,552.50.  13,500  —  12,552.50  =  947.50. 
$947-50  -5-  1. 0175  =  J931.20.    J931.20  is  the  answer. 

I  have  a  problem  that  I  can  not  work,  or  at  least  can  not  get  the  result  as 
given  in  the  book.  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  $6,000,  and  agreed  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  in  3  equal  annual  installments.  What  was  the  annual  payment, 
interest  being  6  per  cent  ?  The  answer  given  is  $2, 244.66.  Will  you  please  give 
me  the  solution  ?  S.  L.  S* 

MosEL,  Wis. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

Make  a  list  of  misused  words  that  you  notice  among  your  pupils.  Teach 
their  correct  use.  Many  mistakes  would  disappear  from  the  country  if  every 
teacher  would  follow  a  plan  of  this  sort.  "  I  hain't  got  no  book  "  is  a  common 
mistake.  ''  I  don't  like  these  kind  of  apples"  is  another.  ''  It  don't  make  no 
difierence  "  contains  two  mistakes  that  are  often  made.  How  easily  the  first 
<M)e  could  be  corrected  when  the  pupil  knows  that  don't  means  do  not!  It  do 
not!  No  one  would  say  this.  **  He  don't  know  me."  Would  you  say  **  He 
do  not  know  me  "  ? 

A  TEACHER  in  a  public  school  has  been  accustomed  to  require  her  pupils  to 
say,  *'The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line,  passing  round  the  earth,"  etc.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  her  school  had  no  idea  what  an 
imaginary  line  meant,  until  one  day  a  visitor  asked  them  how  wide  they  thought 
the  equator  was.  Some  thought  it  was  5,000  miles  wide,  others  2,000,  and 
others  said  they  could  jump  over  it.  The  visitor  then  asked  how  they  thought 
ships  got  over  it.  One  pupil  said  he  thought  the  crews  got  out  and  drew  them 
over,  and  another  said  he  had  read  that  a  canal  had  been  dug  through  it. 
••What  is  the  name  of  the  canal?"  was  asked.  **The  Suez  Canal,"  was  the 
answer. —  Set, 

It  often  happens  in  a  school  that  there  are  now  and  then  a  few  odd  minutes 
left  over,  at  a  time  when  studying  is  impracticable.  Such  may  be  utilized  for 
short  lessons  on  such  subjects  as  common  science  will  afford;  rain,  dew,  fog, 
bail,  snow,  wind;  effect  of  trees  and  vegation  on  climate;  food  plants,  clothing 
plants,  fuel  plants,  woods  for  building,  medicine  plants;  characteristics  of  com- 
mon poisonous  plants  and  animals;  value  of  different  foods  in  the  body,  sources 
of  human  energy,  work  the  old  illustration  of  an  engine  for  all  it  is  worth;  con- 
stellations visible  each  night,  value  of  sun's  heat  and  light,  changes  of  moon, 
influence  of  planets,  sun,  and  stars  on  earth;  how  soils  are  made;  agricultural 
chemistry; — there  are  millions  of  subjects.  Make  out  a  list  and  have  it  ready 
for  these  scraps  of  time. 
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SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Geography. —  Let  the  pupils  take  some  common  salt  and  moisten  it  just 
enough  to  make  it  pack  well.  Now  it  is  ready  for  moulding.  Let  them  mould 
on  an  inch  board  (or  perhaps,  a  half-inch  will  do),  any  map  they  can  do  nicely. 
When  done  place  it  in  an  oven  and  bake  it.  The  map  becomes  hard,  adheres 
to  the  board,  and  can  be  hung  in  the  class  room. 

Number  Stories. —  We  use  the  usual  devices  of  giving  number  stories  and 
requiring  them  from  the  children.  I  find  great  danger  that  this  may  become 
mechanical  and  lifeless.  The  object  being  two  fold,  to  give  the  drill  on  facts 
and  to  induce  the  child  to  picture  the  conditions  clearly  and  to  form  a  habit  oi 
thinking  in  objects  that  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  figures 
later.  I  frequently  question  them  on  what  things  are,  where  they  are;  if  alive, 
what  they  are  doing;  as  for  instance  when  a  child  tells  me  he  has  two  cats  and 
gets  two  more.  I  want  to  know  their  color,  where  he  gets  them,  etc.  Right  in 
connection  with  this,  comes  the  **  picture  problems**  which  are  merely  the  same 
thing  with  the  same  object  and  training  the  same  powers,  with  the  addition  of 
a  habit  of  expression  of  drawing. —  Ex. 

In  Reading. — A  good  way  to  secure  attention  is  to  have  responsive  readings. 
Let  pupils  of  every  other  row  read  one  sentence  in  concert,  while  the  pupils  in 
the  other  rows  read  the  next  sentence,  alternating  through  the  entire  chapter. 
Of  course  great  attention  must  be  given  to  the  inflection  and  emphasis.  The 
same  exercise  as  above  may  be  tried  with  this  variation:  Beginning  with  the 
right  hand  row  each  row  of  pupils  reads  a  sentence  in  concert. 

Try  the  same  with  this  variation:  Have  the  first  row  read  the  first  sentence, 
and  all  the  other  rows  respond;  the  first  two  rows  read  the  next  sentence,  and 
all  the  rest  respond;  the  first  three  rows  read  the  next,  and  all  the  rest  respond; 
and  so  on  till  only  one  row  responds.  Then  have  the  last  two  rows  read  a 
sentence  and  repeat  the  exercise,  going  to  the  right —  Ex. 

In  Language  Work. — Geography  and  History  are  studies  peculiarly  adapted 
to  language  work.  For  a  review  lesson  in  Geography,  the  class  may  become  a 
band  of  imaginary  tourists,  each  one  reading  a  short  letter  which  he  has  written 
upon  some  topic  previously  assigned  by  the  teacher.  For  example,  if  the  lesson 
is  above  Egypt,  one  pupil  may  write  from  Cairo,  describing  the  manner  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians;  another  may  write  from  the  summit  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  describing  the  surface  and  scenery  of  the  country;  a  third,  from  Port 
Said,  his  topic  being  the  Suez  Canal;  a  fourth  may  write  about  the  Nile,  giving 
an  account  of  an  imaginary  voyage  down  that  wonderful  river;  a  fifth  may 
describe  the  ruins  of  Thebes;  while  a  sixth  writes  from  the  desert,  explaining 
why  there  is  so  little  rain  in  Egypt.  In  History,  also,  a  vivid  interest  may  be 
awakened  by  thus  introducing  the  personal  element,  in  accounts  of  discoveries 
and  settlements,  of  battles  and  sieges.  What  child  can  read  Holmes's  poem, 
"Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker-Hill  Battle,**  without  a  new  and  thrilling 
conviction  that  the  portraits  of  '76  were  real,  living  men  and  women,  not  mere 
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impersonal  characters  in  history?  It  is  because  the  poet  transports  us  back  to 
the  time  and  the  place,  among  the  people  and  the  scenes  that  he  is  describing. 
Almost  unconsciously  the  pupil  learns  to  relate  historical  events  in  graphic  style, 
if  he  has  frequent  practice  in  this  kind  of  imaginative  writing.  He  may,  for 
example,  be  asked  to  write  a  letter  from  Salem  in  the  olden  times,  giving  some 
account  of  the  witchcraft  delusion;  or  from  Valley  Forge,  relating  the  experi- 
ence of  the  army  during  that  memorable  winter;  or  from  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg, giving  reminiscences  of  the  battle.— 5.  £,  Lockwood, 

A  Geography  Game. — This  game  has  for  a  foundation  some  direction  found 
in  an  old  school  paper  years  ago.  Each  pupil  is  to  be  prepared  with  pencil  and 
paper.  I  allow  a  certain  time,  say  five  minutes,  for  writing  all  the  geographical 
names  beginning  with  a  certain  letter  which  I  name,  after  all  directions  are  given. 
At  the  end  of  the  time,  the  one  who  has  the  largest  number  of  names  tallies  ten. 

One  pupil  is  called  upon  to  read  his  list  As  he  names  each,  those  who  do 
not  have  it,  raise  hands.  If  no  other  has  the  word,  if  he  can  tell  of  what  it  is 
the  name  and  where  it  is,  he  tallies  a  number  equal  to  all  in  the  game  excepting 
himself.    Otherwise  each  of  the  others  tallies  one. 

After  his  list  is  finished,  others  are  called  upon,  until  all  names  are  read. 
Then  tally  marks  are  compared  and  the  winner  announced. 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  name  will  be  used  more  than  once  on  a  paper, 
even  though  like  Minnesota  it  be  the  name  of  a  state  and  a  river. 

Other  conditions  might  be  added;  as,  if  pupils  speak  too  low  or  indistinctly, 
let  each  of  the  others  tally  one;  or,  if  a  name  be  repeated  after  having  been 
read  by  one  pupil;  or,  if  it  be  not  the  name  of  a  natural  or  political  division. — 
E.  C  Powers, 

SOME  USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

Interpreting.— Put  the  following  on  the  board  one  at  a  time,  and  require 
pupils  to  write  out  the  meaning  clearly.  This  makes  an  admirable  exercise  in 
language. 

1.  It  fits  to  a  T. 

2.  To  throw  dust  in  one's  eyes. 

3.  A  fool's  errand. 

4.  He  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet. 

5.  He  is  down  in  the  mouth. 

Thought  Questions. —  Give  these  questions  out  Friday  afternoon,  just  to 
test  the  general  information  of  your  pupils;  to  cultivate  accurate  composing  and 
rapid  thinking.  Let  the  answers  be  written  on  paper,  the  writer's  name  signed, 
and  the  papers  collected.  The  following  Friday  let  all  the  questions  be  an- 
swered, the  papers  marked  and  returned. 

1.  What  is  the  ^^>&  joint! 

2.  Find  cost  of  two  gross  of  hinges  atli.50  per  dozen;  discount  40  per  cent. 
and  10  off  for  cash. 
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3.  Number  of  village  lots  each  4  rds.  by  10  that  can  be  laid  out  of  a  quarter 
section;  allow  yi  for  streets. 

4.  In  what  direction  do  shadows  fall  at  noon  in  Buenos  Ayres? 

5.  How  many  toes  has  a  hen  ? 

6.  Which  is  farther  north,  London  or  Chicago  ? 

Exercise  in  Composition. —  i.  Give  in  one  word  the  equivalents  of  men 
who  fight  for  their  country;  men  that  are  opposed  to  government,  persons  that 
do  not  speak  the  truth,  the  love  one  has  for  one's  self;  a  strong  love  for  one's 
country;  the  offering  up  of  one's  self  for  the  good  of  others;  without  knowledge 
of  facts. 

2.  Expand  into  equivalent  expressions:  marine,  thunder,  friendship,  battle, 
to  hate,  loquaciously,  contemptibly,  to  demean,  to  aggravate,  to  appreciate,  apt, 
liable. 

3.  Write  words  having  the  opposite  meaning  of  energy,  practical,  zealous, 
furious,  to  forget,  excellent,  honor,  and  easy. 

Questions  in  History. —  i.  Name  the  thirteen  colonies,  giving  both  the 
abbreviation  and  complete  name  of  each;  also  the  origin  of  each  name. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  patent  and  a  charter  ?  What  is  meant  by 
civil  liberty  ? 

3.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  following  names:  New  England?  Boston? 
Salem?    Pilgrims?    Puritans?    Quakers? 

4.  With  what  colonies  are  the  following  names  associated,  and  why:  John 
Carver?  John  Winthrop ?  Roger  Williams?  John  Endicott?  BenningWent- 
worth? 

5.  What  colonies  were  included  in  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  ? 
Why  was  that  famous  league  formed? 

6.  For  what  reasons  were  Penn's  Elm  and  the  Charter  Oak  famous  trees? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line?    Whv  is  it  important? 

Words  Often  Mispronounced.— Onerous,  part,  pastor,  obesity,  patrcm, 
prairie,  patent,  patronage,  produce,  process,  pianist,  piano,  taunt,  tour,  tube, 
tutor,  tune. 

OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

THE  VITAL  IN  SCHOOL  WORK. 

Practical  Hints  for  the  Teachers  of  Public  Schools.  By  George 
Howland,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Schools.  (International  Education 
Series,  Vol.  XIII.)    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  198  pp. 

The  author  of  this  volume  modestly  says  that  it  comprises  **  a  series  of  papers 

read  before  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  prepared 

with  no  thought  of  publication,  but  solely  to  aid  the  teachers  in  their  daily  and 

hourly  work  in  the  interests  of  the  children  who  throng  our  rooms.'*    This  very 

fact  lends  to  the  little  volume  its  chief  value  and  charm.    There  is  a  genuine- 
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ness,  helpfulness,  simplicity  and  directness  about  it  sure  to  be  wanting  in  a  more 
formal  treatise,  which  yet  draw  the  reader  to  the  author  by  community  of  effort 
and  aspiration,  and  make  the  essays  both  instructive  and  inspiring.  The  nine 
papers  which  it  contains  bear  the  following  titles:  Moral  Training  in  City 
Schools:  The  Character  of  the  Teacher;  The  Place  of  Memory  in  School  In- 
struction; The  Elements  of  Growth  in  School  Life;  The  Scholarship  Aimed  at 
in  the  School;  The  Teacher  in  the  School  Room;  How  the  School  Develops 
Character;  The  Class  Recitation;  The  School  Principal.  It  is  evident  from  a 
glance  at  these  titles  that  Supt.  Howland  is  interested  in  the  vital  more  than  the 
formal  things  of  teaching.  The  first,  fourth  and  seventh  treat  of  the  schools  as 
formers  of  character,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  their  highest  aim.  The  au- 
thor's view  of  their  usefulness  and  possibilities  in  this  direction  is  a  very  high 
one.  He  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  controversies  over  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing when  he  writes:  "It  is  for  us  to  inquire,  not  whether  we  teach  our  pupils 
the  views  of  this  or  that  school,  but  whether  they  do  acquire  a  power  of  self- 
control,  a  command  of  their  appreciations,  passions,  and  desires,  with  the  in- 
tent and  will  to  direct  them  to  worthy  ends;  whether,  with  a  true  and  honest 
purpose,  they  go  forth  from  our  doors  with  a  greater  abhorrence  of  what  is  low 
and  base,  more  faithful  to  the  right,  more  sensitive  to  the  breath  of  merited 
blame;  whether,  in  regard  for  all  that  is  ennobling,  in  courtesy  to  their  equals, 
in  respect  for  their  superiors,  they  leave  us  better  than  they  came,  or  rather,  I 
would  say,  with  a  truer  respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  even  their  inferiors."  Equal- 
ly dear  and  strong  is  his  estimate  of  the  actual  work  of  the  schools  as  character 
builders,  by  their  atmosphere,  their  discipline,  their  instruction  forming  the  self- 
respecting  free-men  on  whose  uprightness  our  institutions  must  firmly  rest.  The 
second,  sixth  and  ninth  discuss  the  character  and  influence  of  the  teacher,  in  an 
equally  vital  and  quickening  manner.  We  wish  heartily  that  every  toiler  in  the 
school  room  might  read  these  papers,  for  the  elevation  of  ideals  they  would 
give,  and  for  the  help  and  hope  to  be  found  in  them  when  sinking  under  mono- 
tonous tasks.  The  third,  the  fifth  and  the  eighth  touch  upon  the  work  of  the 
school  room,  not  dryly  and  didactically,  but  in  a  discursive  and  genial  fash- 
ion which  insinuates  a  philosophy  instead  of  formulating  it.  We  venture  one 
other  quotation  in  illustration  of  the  appreciation  of  what  is  vital  in  school  work 
so  pervasive  of  the  essays:  *'  Not  that  fixed  and  monotonous  routine,  enforced 
by  the  mere  martinet  in  discipline,  that  deadens  the  vital  force,  stifles  thought, 
quenches  generous  ambition,  and,  regarding  more  the  outward  form  than  the 
inner  life,  aims  only  at  uniformity,  though  only  of  dullness  and  stupidity;  but 
that  quiet,  unconscious  harmony  that  results  from  each  member  moving  undis- 
turbed in  his  proper  sphere,  in  willing  conformity  to  an  unfelt  but  all-controlling 
power;  no  rules  for  the  sake  of  ruling,  no  friction  or  jarring  of  ill-adjusted  parts 
— none  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  military  display,  but  all  moving  on 
to  the  attainment  of  a  desirable  end."  We  heartily  commend  the  volume  as 
certain  to  prove  interesting,  inspiring  and  helpful  to  the  teachers  who  may  read  it. 
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-—Harper*s  Advanced  Arithmetic,  for  Secondary  Schools,  by  John  H. 
French,  (Harper  &  Bros.;  474  pp.),  was  finished  by  its  author  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  His  reputation  as  a  mathematician  and  as  a  practical  teacher 
give  grounds  for  anticipating  a  work  of  rare  excellence,  and  an  examination 
will  show  that  the  anticipations  are  fulfilled.  It  is  an  advanced  arithmetic 
which  he  has  given  us,  one  which  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  of  elementary 
knowledge,  and  develops  the  theory  or  science  as  well  as  the  commercial  appli- 
cations of  Anthmetic.  Its  plan  is  to  develop  first  the  properties  of  numt)ers 
and  the  principles  of  reduction,  and  then  to  apply  those  in  the  fundamental 
processes,  as  seen  with  each  successively  in  the  decimal  scale,  varying  scales 
and  fractions.  After  those  are  disposed  of  the  chapters  treat  of  commercial 
calculations,  powers  and  roots,  ratio,  proportions  and  progressions,  percentage 
and  measurements.  A  supplement  of  more  than  one  hundred  pages  takes  up 
a  large  number  of  interesting  topics  not  necessary  to  the  course  but  valuable 
for  such  as  have  time  to  deal  with  them.  The  problems  are  numerous  and 
practical  throughout  the  work.  The  publishers  have  issued  the  book  in  a  very 
attractive  form  and  it  can  hardly  fail  of  meeting  with  immediate  favor  at  the 
hands  of  teachers. 

—  A  Primer  of  French  Literature,  by  F.  M.  Warren,  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.;  250  pp.),  is  based  on  lectures  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  gives  a 
connected  and  philosophical  view  of  the  development  of  French  literature,  but 
is  burdened  with  a  mass  of  details  which  render  the  use  of  it  difficult  for  the 
general  reader. 

—  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  (on  the  Crown),  edited  by  Rufus  B. 
Richardson,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  279  pp.;  ji.50),  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  publishers'^ 
College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,  and  presents  the  attractive  appearance  char- 
acteristic of  the  series.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  better  edited  or  better  printed 
Greek  books  than  those  of  this  series. 

—  In  their  series  of  French  authors  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  issue  Albert  Barrere's 
edition  of  Lamartine's  Jeanne  d'Arc,  with  introduction  and  vocabulary;  and 
Alexis  Piron's  La  Metronomie,  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  edited  by  Leon  Delbos. 

—  Elements  OF  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  by  Virginia  Waddy,  (Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.;  416  pp.),  develops  the  subject  both  analytically  and 
synthetically  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  exercises  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  view,  which  is  not  merely  to  load  the  mind  with  rhetorical  pre- 
cepts, but  to  develop  critical  acumen  and  practical  skill  in  the  use  of  them.  We 
believe  the  book  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  and  useful  of  its  kind,  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

— The  State  and  Federal  Governments  of  the  United  States,  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  131  pp.;  56c.),  contains  the  portion  of 
the  author's  recent  work  on  '*The  State  "  which  relates  to  the  governments  of 
our  country.  It  presents  a  historical  and  philosophical  discussion  both  of  our 
constitutions  and  usages,  which  is  well  adapted  to  make  young  readers  intelli- 
gent thinkers  in  American  politics,  and  likely  to  be  much  more  useful  to  them 
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than  the  dry  and  somewhat  narrow  discussions  of  the  constitution  which  at 
present  usually  (ill  up  the  time  given  to  civics. 

—  Thb  New  Arithmetic,  by  three  hundred  authors,  edited  by  Seymour 
Eaton,  with  a  preface  by  T.  H.  Safford,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  230  pp.;  85c.),  is 
chiefly  a  book  of  problems,  with  as  small  an  amount  of  theory  as  can  be  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  man  of  affairs.  The  arrangement  into  seven  de- 
partments is  peculiar,  and  its  advantages  not  altogether  obvious.  Prof.  Saf- 
ford's  preface  discusses  practically  the  principles  of  arithmetic  teaching,  em- 
phasizing duly  the  necessity  of  drill  to  secure  accuracy  in  computation  and  of 
rational  training  to  enable  the  pupil  to  see  relations  and  what  they  imply.  The 
examples  are  numerous  and  practical  but  not  difficult,  and  the  book  represents 
well  the  views  of  those  who  call  for  less  time  and  more  sense  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic. 

— The  Third  Reading  Book,  by  Eben  H.  Davis,  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
336  pp. ;  56c.)  contains  mostly  folk-lore  stories  by  well-known  authors  and  pieces 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the  emotions.  The  selections 
are  of  high  merit.  The  pictures  for  language  lessons  are  an  original  feature  of 
the  book  and  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  their  purpose.  An  attractive 
and  useful  book. 

—  Mental  AND  Manual  Training  IN  Form  Study,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
44  pp.)  is  designed  to  accompany  Krusis'  drawing  books,  and  besides  the  prin-^ 
ciples  of  instruction  contains  detailed  directions  for  the  guidance  of  teachers. 

—The  Story  of  Our  Flag,  (Eastern  Educational  Bureau,  7  pp.;  loc.)  is  a 
school  exercise,  dialogue  and  songs,  to  be  used  at  a  flag  raising. 

— The  latest  issues  in  the  "  Riverside  Literature  Series  *'  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,)  are  Waste  Not  Want  Not  and  Barring  Out,  by  Maria 
Edgworth,  and  an  extra  number,  Manual  for  Teachers,  containing  sugges- 
tions and  illustrative  lessons  leading  up  to  primary  reading,  by  I.  F.  Hall. 
Each  15  cts. 

LITERARY  ITEMS. 

— Glnn  AGo.  anDounoefor  publication  Id  April  Tht  Bent  Elixabethan  Plays,  edited  by 
Wm.  R.  Tbayer,  which  will  include  plays  from  Marlowe,  Ben  Johnson,  Beaumont&Fletoh' 
er.  and  Webster.  They  will  also  issue  soon.  Plant  Organization,  by  R.  Halstead  Ward,  a 
ffuide  to  the  general  structure  and  morphology  of  plants:  and  EUmenta  of  StructturU 
and  Systematic  Botany,  by  Douglas  H.  Campbell. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.  promise  De  Musset^a  Pierre  et  CamUle,  one  of  the  author's  finest 
stories. 

—  ^''Shoulder  Arms,*'  John  Preston  True's  new  book,  is  receiving  hearty  praise  from  the 
press,  siooe  Its  perusal  will  make  almost  any  boy  more  munly,  almost  any  girl  more 
thoughtful  and  womanly.  Under  the  guise  of  fiction  it  also  deals  with  the  problems  ef 
milltarydrill  in  schools,  physical  culture,  and  the  self-government  of  schools  by  "senates.*' 
The  author  has  received  numbers  of  letters  from  anxious  parents  asking  for  the  ad- 
drf«a  of  the  school  coming  nearest  to  the  one  outlined  in  his  story,  to  which  they  might 
send  their  own  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  True  is  a  Boston  author,  and  for  the  past  eleven 
years  has  been  connected  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  chiefly  in  the  Educational  De- 
partment. 

—The  interesting  fact  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons  that  they  have 
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acquired  from  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  all  the  American  riflrht^  for  his  personal  narrative 
of  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  complete 
work,  Scriimer'BM.QjQazirit  will  publish  an  article  upon  his  last  journey  by  Mr.  Stanley.  It 
will  be  illustrated  and  is  certain  to  be  as  important  a  contribution  as  any  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  an  American  Ma^zine. 

—  The  Artna  is  true  to  its  promise  to  present  all  sides  of  open  questions.  In  religion 
the  first  number  presented  only  liberal  Ideas  but  the  March  number  has  the  first  of  a  ser- 
ies by  Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever  on  God's  Voucher  for  the  Verbal  Infallibility  of  His  Word. 
Bishop  Spauldinsr,  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  Canon  Freemantle  for  the  Protestants 
will,  at  an  early  date,  review  Col.  Inflrersoll's  paper  on  God  in  the  Constitution.  The  Ex- 
tinction of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Divorce  Question  will  also  attract  attention  at  once. 

—  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie's  paper  on  John  Ruskin  in  the  March  Harper's  Maifozine 
will  delisrht  all  readers  of  the  great  art  critic.  How  to  Listen  to  Wajarner's  Music,  The 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace.  and  The  Restored  Head  of  Iris  in  the  Parthenon  Frieae 
are  suggestive  art  papers.  Miss  Pennell's  Venetian  Boats  is  unique  in  its  attractions 
for  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  The  Army  of  the  United  States  in  this  number  oontinues- 
a  striking  series,  which  is  to  be  further  pursued  with  an  account  of  some  of  our  most  fa- 
mous campaigns  against  the  Indians.  Mr.  Howell's  new  romance  The  Shadow  of  a  Dream 
Is  begun  in  this  number. 

—  For  readers  of  literary  tastes  the  March  Scrtbner's  offers  a  charming  paper  on  Charles 
Lamb;  to  those  who  love  history  A  Forgotten  Remnant  presents  studies  of  the  Semio- 
oles  of  Florida  as  they  are.  Scientific  readers  will  enjoy  the  account  of  Eriosson  and 
Prof.  James'  study  of  Hypnotism,  and  all  will  turn  first  to  The  Point  of  View. 

—  The  Century  Magazine  certainly  prepared  a  rich  treat  for  its  readers  when  it  secured 
Joseph  Jefferson's  Autobiography.  It  is  a  long  time  since  any  narrative  so  fresh,  racy 
and  entertaining  has  been  published.  An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan,  by  John  LaForge, 
promise  also  to  be  full  of  instruction  skillfully  preaented.  For  stories  and  miscellany 
this  magazine  is  unrivalled. 

—  Giordano  Bruno  has  received  much  attention  since  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  hi 
memory  in  Rome,  but  we  have  seen  no  article  which  so  well  represented  the  man  all  in  all 
as  that  with  which  the  March  Atlantic  opeuB.  Prof .  Trowbridge's  Dangers  f  rom  Blectrlcity 
displays  the  necessity  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  assume  to  handle  modem 
strongmen rrent  wlies.  Woman's  Suffrage  Pro  and  Con,  The  Value  of  the  Corner,  Loiter- 
ing through  the  Exposition,  Over  the  Teacups,  the  admirable  serials  and  the  reviews 
make  up  an  attractive  number. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  providing  the  separate  ballot-box, 
of  the  State  will  be  a  disappointment  to  was  not  authorized  by  law,  and.  more- 
those  who  favor  woman's  suffrage.  The  over,  that  the  law  does  not  provide  any 
case  before  the  court  was  that  of  H.  W.  means  by  which  women  can  vote  for  a 
Gilkey  vs.  W.  A.  McKinley.  Both  school  officer  at  an  election  where  oth- 
were  candidates  for  the  county  super-  er  officers  are  also  to  be  elected;  that 
intendency  in  Oconto  county,  and  the  the  law  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  con- 
returns  showed  603  votes  for  the  form-  stitution,  and  only  indicates  a  principle, 
er  and  617  for  the  latter.  But  in  the  which  requires  further  legislation  to 
town  of  Pensaukee  a  separate  ballot  give  it  the  force  of  law,  and  supply  a 
box  was  provided  for  the  women,  and  sufficient  rule  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
there  were  cast  in  it  thirty-three  votes  right  therein  given;  that  to  hold  the 
for  McKinley  and  two  for  Gilkey.  In  law  at  present  sufficient  would  place 
the  Circuit  Court  Judge  Hastings  sus-  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors  the  pow- 
tained  the  returns,  but  the  Supreme  er  to  disfranchise  a  class  of  voters  by 
Court  reverses  the  decision  on  the  refusing  or  neglecting  to  provide  a  sep- 
ground  that  the  action  of  the  inspectors  arate   ballot-box,    without    subjecting 
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themselves  to  any  liability  or  punish- 
ment whatever;  that  at  the  same  time 
sucii  a  ruling  would  relieve  the  leg^isla- 
ture  from  any  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  if  it  is  ruled  that  the  law  is  not 
self-executing  and  requires  further  leg- 
islation to  give  effect  to  its  provisions, 
the  legislature  will  be  held  to  the  ob- 
ligation to  effectuate  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people,  and  the  absurdities  and  incon- 
gruities mentioned  will  be  avoided. 
This  decision  restricts  to  the  annual 
school  meeting  the  right  of  voting 
granted  to  women. 

—  New  editions  of  the  Manual  of  the 
Course  of  Study  and  the  School  Laws 
of  Wisconsin  have  just  been  issued  by 
the  State  Superintendent.  The  former 
editions  of  both  were  exhausted  by  ex- 
traordinary calls  much  sooner  than  was 
anticipated.  A  large  call  has  arisen 
from  the  high  schools,  which  are  now 
making  large  use  of  the  Manual  as  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  teaching.  To  meet  this  want  it 
is  proposed  to  bind  a  certain  number 
of  the  new  issue  in  boards,  and  furnish 
them  to  the  schools  at  absolute  cost  of 
manufacture,  or  a  trifle  below  this.  The 
new  edition  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  former  one,  the  only  changes 
being  corrections  of  obvious  errors, 
and  some  improvements  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  matter  to  facilitate  reference 
to  the  volume.  The  code  has  been 
called  for  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
discussion  of  the  Bennett  law,  which 
has  developed  unusual  interest  in  our 
school  legislation.  The  new  edition 
embodies  the  laws  made  by  the  two 
legislatures  since  the  former  was  issued, 
and  such  changes  and  comments  as 
this  addition  rendered  necessary. 

— We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Wisconsin  Academy,  opened  this  year 
in  Madison  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Pond,  ap- 
pears to  be  prospering.    The  enroll- 


ment in  the  Academy  proper  has,  dur- 
ing the  present  term,  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  which  is  double  the 
number  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
school.  This  growth  is  very  encour- 
aging and  plans  are  under  discussion 
for  erecting  a  suitable  building  for  the 
institution. 

— Short  institutes  have  been  held 
during  the  month  at  Reeseville,  Madi- 
son, Saukville,  Union  Grove,  New  Lis- 
bon and  Elroy.  That  at  Madison 
reached  an  enrollment  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  institute  work  remark  upon  the 
lack  of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of 
teachers  in  attendance.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  with  certainty  to  what  this  is  due, 
but  its  effect  in  checking  the  efforts  of 
the  conductors  to  develop  interest  and 
thoughtfulness  is  unfortunate.  Teach- 
ers need  to  recognize  that  the  success 
of  an  institute  depends  upon  them  as 
well  as  upon  the  conductors.  It  reach- 
es highest  excellence  when  there  is  a 
free  interchange  of  opinion,  because 
thus  the  thoughts  of  all  are  stimulated 
and  the  work  adjusts  itself  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  participants. 

—  Supt.  Smith,  of  Waukesha  coun- 
ty, writes:  **  We  had  a  very  enthusias- 
tic institute  here  at  Waukesha,  Jan.  24 
and  25.  Discussions  began  with  the 
first  topic  on  the  program  and  were 
carried  throughout  the  institute  with  a 
great  deal  of  earnestness  on  the  part  o 
our  teachers  and  thoroughness  on  the 
part  of  the  conductors.  These  two 
day  institutes  are  becoming  a  potent 
factor  for  good  among  our  teachers, 
and  are  doing  more  to  bring  the  grad- 
ing and  classifying  of  the  county 
schools  to  a  successful  basis  of  oper- 
ation than  any  thing  we  haxe  ever  had 
in  this  work  before.  Prof.  J.  W.  Cook, 
of  Normal,  111.,  gave  us  a  very  in- 
structive and  entertaining  lecture  Fri- 
day evening,  Jan,  24,  upon  the  subject 
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"Freedom."  Our  teachers  consider 
that  they  had  a  rich  intellectual  treat 
during  the  two  days,  and  should  Prof. 
Cook  ever  come  to  Waukesha  again, 
he  will  be  sure  of  another  full  house  to 
hear  him. 

— Albion  Academy  is  at  present  un- 
der the  management  of  Prof.  D.  E. 
Willard  as  principal,  assisted  by  E.  J. 
Ohnstad,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Clark,  W.  H. 
Ernst,  May  Burdick,  Ezra  G.  Bussey, 
Miss  A-  Carr,  and  J.  D.  Martin. 

—The  catalogue  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict School  Library  at  Appleton  shows 
a  total  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  vol- 
imies  .  These  have  evidently  been  se- 
lected with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and 
are  classified  in  departments  in  the 
catalogue.  An  examination  ot  this 
shows  that  the  school  is  well  equipped 
in  its  library.  O.  E.  Wells  is  principal. 
The  school  census  of  the  city  shows 
4229  children  of  school  age. 

—The  official  Bulletin  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  will  be 
issued  in  March.  Meantime  President 
Canfield  announces  the  following  fea- 
tures of  the  program:  -'The  Catholic- 
ity of  Public  Education  and  its  Value," 
**  Co-Educdtion  Instead  of  Sex  Schools, 
Desirable  for  Character  Building,  and  a 
Necessity  in  a  Free  State,"  "Some 
Phases  of  Pedagogical  Inquiry,"  "The 
Place  and  Functions  of  the  Agricultur- 
al College."  "Organization  and  Sys- 
tem vs.  Originality  and  Independence 
in  Teacher  and  Pupil." 

—  The  last  catalogue  of  the  public 
schools  at  Stevens  Point  shows  a  total 
enrollment  of  1330  in  the  public  schools 
and  673  in  the  private  schools  of  the 
city,  in  all  2003,  against  a  school  cen- 
sus of  2813.  This  is  a  very  favorable 
showing.  Supt.  F.  W.  Cooley  says: 
"  The  most  encouraging  fact  connected 
with  the  high  school  department  is  the 
aim  of  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils 


to  complete  the  prescribed  course  of 
study.  Consequently  few  special  pupils 
are  enrolled." 

— Supt.  Wiswall  says  of  the  Reading 
Circles:  "The  Teachers'  Reading 
Course  adopted  in  this  state  four  years 
ago  is  still  pursued  more  or  less  vigor- 
ously by  rather  more  than  half  of  our 
teachers,  though  it  has  been  discon- 
tinued in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the 
state.  Nearly  one  hundred  dollars 
has  this  year  been  expended  by  teach- 
ers for  reading  circle  books  and  more 
than  that  amount  for  professional  pa- 
pers." Six  towns  in  the  county  have 
complied  with  the  library  law,  and  the 
sixteen  others  are  notified  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  comply  at  once.  Forty- 
three  pupils  graduated  from  the  district 
schools  during  the  year,  whose  names 
are  given  in  the  report,  with  that  of 
their  teachers. 

—  A  note  from  Principal  Rood,  of 
Palmyra,  says:  "  I  am  arranging  for  an 
Educational  Convention  of  four  days 
to  be  held  here»  from  Monday,  March 
31,  to  April  3.  I  have  a  good  program 
under  way,  and  we  hope  for  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  time.  Among  those 
who  are  engaged  for  addresses  are 
Gov.  Hoard,  H.  C.  Adams,  H.  C. 
Thom,  Prof.  Henry,  Mrs.  Earle,  of 
Lake  Mills;  Ed.  Coe,  of  the  White- 
water Register;  Supt  Sheridan;  Rev. 
Mr.  Moore,  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  and  Wm. 
Butcliffe,  of  this  place,  and  others; 
Prof.  D.  D.  Mayne,  of  Ft.  Atkinson* 
This  was  appointed  before  the  South- 
Eastem  Association  was  organized,  and 
I  am  sorry  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
dates  conflicting." 

— The  South  Western  Wisconsion 
Teachers*  Association  organized  at 
Boscobol  Feb.  22,  gives  promise  of 
vigorous  and  useful  existence.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  spirited.  With  the  rise  of 
district  associations  will  it  not  be  wise 
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to  brings  the  ladies  more  into  the  work 
of  these  gatherings?  If  there  is  no  oth- 
er way  let  there  be  a  ladies'  section, 
or  a  ladies'  session,  that  they  may  be- 
gin publicly  and  seriously  to  discuss 
the  lines  of  work  in  which  they  are 
mostly  eng^aged. 

— The  State  Superintendent  has  is- 
sued a  circular  to  school  boards  which 
touches  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  the  zeal  of 
agents  is  inducing  the  purchase  of  not 
a  little  very  expensive  school  appara- 
tus which  is  of  comparatively  little 
use,  while  the  schools  are  suffering  for 
the  want  of  more  appropriate  aids 
which  can  be  had  for  much  less  money. 
The  circular  reads:  "It  appears  from 
information  that  comes  to  this  office 
that  in  some  localities  certain  agents 
for  school  apparatus  are  representing 
themselves  as  acting  under  the  express 
authority  or  direction  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, and  that  therefore  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  board  to  purchase  their 
charts  and  other  apparatus  thus  offer- 
ed. Not  only  has  the  State  Superin- 
tendent never  given  any  such  authority 
in  any  manner,  but  he  is  expresslv  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  engaging  in  any 
such  practice.  See  Sec.  501,  Revised 
Statutes.  Furthermore  the  State  Su- 
perintendent does  not  advise  district 
boards  to  invest  in  any  expensive 
"  anatomical  aids  "  or  charts  for  teach- 
ing physiology,  or  in  any  expensive 
charts  for  teaching  arithmetic  or  busi- 
ness forms.  The  apparatus  really 
needed  in  district  schools  is  a  reading 
and  possibly  a  language  chart,  an  inex- 
pensive globe,  a  set  of  outline  wall 
maps,  and  sufficient  blackboard.'* 

— Florian  Cajori,  formerly  a  student 
of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  and 
subsequently  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University,  and  a  post-graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  is  now  a  professor  in 
Colorado  College  at  Colorado  Springs. 


With  him  is  associated  Mr.  George 
Hendrickson,  a  student  at  Beloit,  af- 
terwards at  Johns  Hopkins  and  at 
Boem  and  Berlin  in  Germany.  It  is 
remarkable  to  find  two  Wisconsin 
young  men  with  such  antecedents  in  a 
single  college,  but  they  deserve  the 
success  which  they  have  achieved,  and 
which  but  opens  the  way  to  them  for 
still  further  achievements. 

—The  Working  People's  Reading 
Club  of  Milwaukee  has  been  re-organ- 
ized into  the  People's  Institute,  with  a 
wider  aim  as  well  as  name.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  general  intelligence, 
by  maintaining  free  reading  rooms, 
conversation  rooms,  and  evening  lec- 
tures and  addresses.  Robert  C.  Spen- 
cer is  president. 

— The  little  town  of  Almond,  a 
neighborhood  rather  than  a  town, 
maintains  a  high  school  and  has  five 
students  in  Madison. 

-—We  are  told  of  two  neighboring 
towns,  in  one  of  which  the  principal 
insists  upon  the  use  of  English  on  the 
play  grounds  and  in  the  other  the  prin- 
cipal does  not  demand  this.  In  the 
latter  instruction  is  hindered  by  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  English,  while 
in  the  other  no  such  difficulty  exists. 
School  instruction  in  English  is  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  much  more  effective  if 
supported  by  out-of-school  practice. 

—  Gov.  Hoard  has  reappointed  J.  H. 
Evans,  of  Platteville,  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal 
Schools,  and  appointed  Hon.  M.  A. 
Thayer,  of  Sparta,  in  place  of  C.  A. 
Hutchins,  and  Michael  Kirwan,  of 
Manitowoc,  in  place  of  Sup't  W.  H. 
Anderson.  The  governor  also  reap- 
pointed the  following  members  of  the 
board  of  University  regents:  3d  con- 
gressional district,  George  Raymer,  of 
Madison;  4th  district,  George  Koeppen, 
of  Milwaukee;  5th  district,  Hiram 
Smith,   of  Sheboygan   Falls;    8th  dis- 
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trict,  W.   P.   Bartlett,   of  Eau  Claire,  show  arrangements  for  a  vigorous  and 

They  hold  office  for  five  years.  profitable  session. 

—  No  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  — The  Normal  School    Regents  at 

date  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  their  last  meeting  voted  to  purchase  a 

Educational   Association    at  St.  Paul  national  fiag  for  each  of  the  Normal 

this  summer.    A  change  was  proposed  schools. 

but  a  circular  from  Pres.  Canfield  in-  -^ 

forms  us  that  the  original  date,  July  8-  MRS.  HAILM  ANN'S 

Wisconsin  teachers.  Opens  Jan.  9  and  Sept.  8. 

^.        -.                    ^  ,        ,      .        .         .  For   particulars  address,    (MRS.)    JBUDO&A. 

—The  Summer  School  circular   is  hailmann,  l»  Porte,  ind. 

not  ready    for    this    number.     It    will  I  can  reoommend  a  number  of  la^es  pr^ 

.       .         J     ,                         J       ...  pare  d  to  take  charge  of  Klndergrartens  and 

soon    be  issued,    however,    and    will  primary  Schools. 


Hints  for  Teachers,  (paper,  20,  pages,)  by  William  J.  Rolfe.  A.  M. 
Litt.  D.  A  copy  of  this  valuable  pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
application.  Address  W.  J.  Button,  General  Western  Agent  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Harper  &  Brothers'  Educational  Works,  255  and  257  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Wanted,  Teachers!  We  already  have  on  our  books  over  two  hundred 
vacancies  for  September.  Many  of  them  are  from  our  former  patrons.  They 
are  for  College  Presidents  and  Professors,  for  Superintendents  and  Principals, 
for  High  School  and  Grade  teachers,  for  Specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Elocution, 
Commercial  Branches,  etc.  Our  vacancies  are  direct  from  employers.  Send 
for  our  Manuel.     New  vacancies  come  in  daily. 

Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager,  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  III. 


Wanted.  We  are  requested  to  find  a  well-educated  man  or  woman  of 
journalistic  aspirations,  preferably  of  experience  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  the 
business,  who  wishes  a  steady  position  as  a  business  and  editorial  assistant,  in 
the  office  of  an  educational  journal.  For  the  right  person  a  good  salary  is  wait- 
ing. Give  references,  qualifications,  and  salary  expected.  Apply  immediately. 
Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  70  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Current  Events.  If  you  wish  to  try  teaching  current  history  in  your  school 
you  can  get  20  copies  of  The  Week's  Current  all  to  one  name  for  any  10 
weeks  between  now  and  June  16  for  only  $2.00.  This  is  a  special  trial  offer. 
It  does  not  coyer  renewals.  Any  order  amounting  to  I2.00  or  more  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  same  rate.  The  Week's  Current  is  the  only  weekly  school  news- 
paper published.    Address  The  Week's  Current,  Oak  Park,  (Chicago),  III. 
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PEDAGOGY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(Read  before  the  South  Western  Teachers'  Association.) 

In  opening  this  discussion  on  Pedagogy  in  the  high  schools  I  shall 
consider  the  purpose  of  the  state  in  putting  this  study  into  the  high 
school  curriculum,  the  methods  which  should  prevail  in  the  treatment 
of  the  branch  that  the  state's  purpose  may  be  realized,  and  lastly  how 
some  high  schools  of  the  state  are  carrying  on  the  work. 

Pedagogy  was  put  into  the  high  schools  because  of  their  close  relation 
to  the  common  schools  and  their  power  to  meet  needs  of  that  part  of 
our  educational  system.  The  study  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching 
might  have  been  given  a  place  beside  algebra  and  botany,  because  of 
its  intrinsic  educational  value.  At  least  Herbert  Spencer  says:  **No 
rational  plea  can  be  put  forward  for  leaving  the  art  of  education  out  of 
our  curriculum.  Whether  as  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  parents 
themselves,  or  whether  as  affecting  the  character  and  lives  of  their 
children  and  remote  descendants,  we  must  admit  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  right  methods  of  juvenile  culture,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  is 
second  to  none  in  impoitance."  When  we  consider  that  every  parent 
is  a  teacher,  the  truth  of  Spencer's  statement  seems  established. 

The  state  law  provides  that  the  course  of  study  in  each  free  high 
school  ''shall  include  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and 
organization  management,  and  course  of  study  of  ungraded  schools; 
and  all  examinations  of  teachers  shall  include  examinations  upon  these 
subjects."  Obviously  the  state  has  enacted  this  law  to  make  the  high 
school  serve  in  the  betterment  of  the  common  school.  The  state  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  special  training  is  necessary  to  make  the  student 
the  most  successful  teacher.     Observation,  by  the  student,  of  how  oth- 
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ers  teach  will  not  suffice  to  make  him  a  teacher  without  a  study  of  the 
methods  and  principles  employed  by  good  instructors.  The  normal 
school  is  the  outgrowth  of  this  idea.  The  five  normal  schools  of  the 
state  are  giving  professional  training  to  a  large  number  of  lower  grade 
teachers.  The  schools,  however,  can  supply  but  part  of  the  third  grade 
and  second  grade  teachers.  The  more  local  high  schools  must  furnish 
a  large  share.  The  position  of  the  high  school,  then,  in  our  educational 
system  is  doubly  important.  It  is  the  school  beyond  which  but  very 
few  go,  and  hence  it  is  intrusted  with  the  grave  task  of  giving  the  state 
intelligent  citizens  and  wise  parents;  and  also  it  has  the  hardly  less  im- 
portant duty  to  perform  of  helping  to  make  parents  and  teachers  wise 
in  the  art  of  education. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  of  the  state,  the  aim  of  the  high  school,  in 
its  pedagogical  instruction,  should  be  to  give  its  scholars  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  simpler  branches  and  of  organiz- 
ing and  managing  a  school,  that  the  high  sdiool  scholars  on  leaving 
their  study  may  be  better  equipped  as  teachers  and  citizens  to  work  in 
and  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  pedagogy  in  the  high  school  should  be 
made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  time  that  can  be  given  must  be  too 
short  for  an  exhaustive  mastery  of  the  theory  and  art  of  education. 
The  study  then  should  have  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  common  school, 
should  give  greater  power  to  teach  the  simpler  branches,  and  furnish  the 
ability  to  better  organize  and  manage  a  common  school.  The  more 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  science  of  education,  and  the  solution  of 
the  subtler  problems  of  mind  training,  must  be  left  to  the  university. 

These  practical  results  should  be  sought  by  scientific  methods.  This 
means  first  of  all  that  the  teacher  of  pedagogy  in  the  high  school  should 
be  well  prepared  for  the  work.  I  doubt  if  any  subject  not  thoroughly 
comprehended  can  be  scientifically  taught.  I  am  sure  that  the  art  of 
teaching  must  be  known  to  be  rightly  treated.  Again,  pedagogical  study 
in  the  high  school  should  be  made  as  concrete  as  possible  by  systematic 
observation  !by  the  members  of  the  class  of  work  in  progress  in  the 
lower  grades.  The  study  of  how  to  teach  has  necessarily  much  to  do 
with  principles,  and  is  thus  largely  abstract.  As  ex-Superintendent 
Graham  said  of  the  study:  **  The  chief  difficulty  will  be  found  to  arise 
from  the  unreality  of  it  to  the  pupils.  Their  lack  of  practical  contact 
with  the  problems  involved,  and  their  imperfectly  formed  habits  of  re- 
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flection  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  deal  fruitfully  with  the  subject." 
This  *'  lack  of  practical  contact/'  must  be  met  with  systematic  obser- 
vation work  supplemented  by  practice  work  in  order  that  the  principles 
of  the  theory  may  be  felt  to  underlie  the  **  art."  Further,  a  scientific 
investig^ation  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  demands  an  inquiry  into 
the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  laws  of  their  activity.  An  exhaustive 
study  of  psychology  is  not  demanded.  The  leading  mental  activities 
can  be  comprehended  without.  Some  may  doubt  the  advisibility  of  at- 
tempting a  study  of  mental  laws  in  the  high  school.  The  matter  in- 
volves two  questions:  Is  it  scientific  to  make  psychology  the  basis  of 
pedag^og^y?  and  if  so  is  it  practicable?  The  first  question,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  teacher  is  a  mind 
trainer.  As  Pres.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of  Cornell,  says,  **  The  suc- 
cessful study  and  teaching  of  pedagogy,  as  a  science,  must  rest  very 
largely  upon  a  psychological  basis.  * '  Prof.  Payne  in  his  valuable  "  Con- 
tributions to  the  Science  of  Education"  declares  that:  ''Psychology, 
in  fact,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  teaching  that  anatomy  does  to 
medicine.  The  teacher's  art  is  addressed  to  mind,  and  if  the  art  is  to 
be  rational,  if  it  is  to  be  administered  in  the  scientific  or  the  professional 
spirit,  for  these  are  usually  identical,  the  teacher  should  know  much  of 
the  philosophy  of  spirit."  He  says  further:  ''There  is  much  of  psy- 
chology that  is  merely  curious  or  of  general  interest,  having  but  very 
remote  and  indirect  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  the  teacher's  art;  but 
there  is  other  matter,  of  much  smaller  volume,  that  is  vitally  and  con- 
stantly related  to  every  process  of  instruction."  The  second  question 
rejiparding  the  practicability  of  introducing  elementary  psychology  into 
the  high  school  is  also  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  best  ar- 
gument that  can  be  deduced  to  prove  this  is  that  many  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  have  found  it  practicable.  The  outlines  of  work 
done  in  some  of  the  representative  schools  of  the  state  that  I  shall  pre- 
sent later  will  show  this. 

What  subjects  is  high  school  pedagogy  to  cover,  and  in  what  order? 
The  following  are  the  subjects  and  the  rational  order  of  their  treatment: 
(1)  Elementary  psychology  taught  with  reference  to  pedagogy,  and  in- 
dttdbg  an  inquiry  into  the  educative  value  of  different  studies  in  the 
development  of  the  mind.  This  prepares  the  way  for  (2)  the  principles 
of  teaching.  These  two  prepare  the  class  to  consider  (3)  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  elementary  branches.     Probably  reading,  writing,  arith- 
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metic,  geography,  and  language  are  as  many  studies  as  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  high  school.  (4)  The  fourth  subject  treated  will  be  school 
organization  and  school  management.  The  class  is  now  prepared  to 
consider  intelligently  (5)  **  The  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools" 
prepared  for  use  by  the  State  Superintendent.  In  connection  with 
these  five  lines  of  study,  observation  work  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  class  should  be  re- 
quired to  visit  the  lower  rooms,  take  notes  on  order,  control,  organiza- 
tion, and  recitation  work  done  in  these  rooms,  and  to  report  the  same 
orally  or  in  writing.  A  very  helpful  outline  of  observation  work  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Graham's  circular  of  1885,  on  the  ** Theory  and  \rt 
of  Teaching  in  Free  High  Schools."  Some  practice  work  should  also 
be  done  by  the  members  of  the  class.  This  will  lead  the  practitioner 
to  discover  his  weak  points  and  also  enable  the  teacher  to  help  by  criti- 
cism. Some  teachers  require  the  students  of  theory  and  art  each  to 
take  a  class  for  thirty  minutes  once  a  week.  In  most  high  schools  o^ 
Wisconsin,  two  terms  are  devoted  to  pedagogy;  but  in  some  of  the 
larger  schools,  as  in  Janesville,  a  year  b  given  to  the  subject.  Two 
terms  giv€  opportunity  for  covering  the  work  fairly  well.  When  a 
year  is  taken,  more  time  can  be  given  to  psychology. 

To  find  out  what  is  being  done  with  pedagogy  in  the  high  schools  I 
have  written  to  some  of  the  teachers  of  pedagogy.  Their  answers  are 
of  more  value  than  any  theoretical  discussion  can  be.     I  will  read  them: 

Miss  Ida  Cravath,  assistant  at  Burlington,  gives  the  following  out- 
line of  her  work: 

We  devote  two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  to  this  work.  The  first 
term  we  use  Swett's  Methods  as  a  text-book.  A  brief  outline  of  the 
departments  of  the  mind  is  given  the  pupils  as  a  basis  for  work.  The 
more  important  portions  of  the  text-book  are  read  and  discussed  or 
learned,  but  our  main  aim  is  to  present  to  our  pupils  those  theories  and 
methods  that  will  be  most  practical  to  them  in  country  school  work,  as 
a  considerable  number  of  pupils  secure  these  positions  after  graduation. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  '  *  Courses  of  Study  for  Common 
Schools,"  those  adopted  by  the  state,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
class,  and  their  advantages  and  possibilities  discussed.  During  the  sec- 
ond term,  **  Allen's  Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers,"  is  used  as  a 
text-book.  We  have  allowed  pupils  to  observe  work  in  the  lowest  de- 
partments, but  rather  a  limited  amount  of  this  has  been  done. 
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The  course  of  study  provides  for  pedagogy  during  the  winter  term 
of  the  junior  year,  and  for  psychology  during  the  spring  term  of  the 
senior  year.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  normal  class  that  meets  once 
or  twice  during  the  spring  term  of  the  junior  year. 

Prin.  W.  S.  Axtell,  of  Beloit,  writes  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  our  course  oi  study  in 
the  high  school. 

The  course  of  study  provides  for  pedagogy  during  the  winter  term  of 
the  junior  year,  and  for  psychology  during  the  spring  term  of  the  senior 
year.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  normal  class  that  meets  once  or  twice 
during  the  spring  term  of  the  junior  year. 

*•  Page  on  Teaching"  is  the  text  which  has  been  in  use  for  some 
time.  I  am  using  it  in  my  class  in  pedagogy,  and  intend  that  it  shall 
inspire  the  pupils  and  elevate  their  ideals  of  teaching.  Within  another 
week,  (i.  e.  about  February  21),  1  shall  take  up  the  study  of  the  **  Man- 
ual of  the  Course  of  Study,"  and  make  it  as  practical  as  possible.  Psy- 
cholo^  will  be  taught  with  some  reference  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
The  "normal"  class  will  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  to  be  assigned 
reading,  classes  to  visit,  exercises  to  conduct,  and  to  hear  lectures. 

Prin.  D.  D.  Mayne,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  sends  the  following: 

At  EUkhorn  I  had  but  twelve  weeks  for  the  study  of  theory  and  art. 
Then  I  took  four  weeks  in  giving  the  pupils  a  general  idea  of  psychol- 
ogy as  related  especially  to  pedagogy.  Two  weeks  were  given  to  pri- 
mary methods,  and  six  weeks  to  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools, 
using  the  manual  as  a  text-book.  During  the  entire  time  I  required 
the  pupils  to  "  observe  "  in  the  lower  departments;  each  one  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  conduct  a  department  for  thirty  minutes  during  each 
week.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  results,  because,  first,  the  study  was 
optional,  and  second,  the  time  devoted  to  it  was  too  short.  Observa- 
tions in  lower  departments  were  made  under  my  direction,  and  the  ob- 
servation notes  were  carefully  written  up  for  my  perusal.  Here  I  have 
ten  weeks  for  psychology.  **  Hewitt's  Elements"  is  the  text- book 
used.  Ten  weeks  for  pedagogy,  which  time  I  shall  occupy  with  the  Man- 
ual of  Course  of  Study  and  Observation  work. 

The  following  indicates  the  work  being  done  in  Janesville  : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th,  relative  to  our  course  in  theory  and  art 
of  teaching.  This  branch  is  made  one  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year 
in  all  four  courses.     The  first  term  (fourteen  weeks)  is  devoted  to  men- 
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\A  science,  which  is  turned  more  or  less  m  the  direction  of  this  branch. 
The  second  term  (thirteen  weeks)  is  devoted  to  reading  standard  books 
on  theory  and  art,  using  Balwin  and  Swett.  Topics  are  assigned  to  be 
prepared  from  other  sources.  The  third  term  (eleven  weeks)  is  spent 
in  further  reading,  and  in  systematic  observation  of  work  in  school 
rooms,  under  charge  of  the  teacher,  and  in  discussion  of  the  facts  ob- 
served. The  whole  class  take  the  first  two  terms  {required),  but  those 
definitely  not  to  enter  the  profession  may  be  excused  fiom  last  term. 

Yours,  I.  N.  Stewart. 

The  Boscobel  high  school  devotes  two  and  one  half  terms  to  the 
work.  The  work  this  year  is  limited  to  one  term  as  a  result  of  a  sl^ht 
change  in  the  course  made  two  years  ago.  The  work  this  year  will  be 
done  essentially  as  outlined  in  this  paper,  though  necessarily  in  an 
abridged  way.  The  text-books  used  will  be  White's  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogyi  sind  the  '*  Manual  of  the  Elementary  Course  of  Study  for  Com- 
mon Schools,'*  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Though  in  this  paper  the  point  of  view  has  been  the  needs  of  the 
common  schools,  and  the  duty  of  the  high  school  to  labor  for  them,  I 
would  not  have  it  thought  that  the  study  of  pedagogy  does  not  have  an 
intrinsic  value  independent  of  its  importance  as  a  reformatory  (actor 
in  our  public  education.  A  scientific  inquiry  into  the  processes  of 
thought  evolution  can  but  have  a  value  second  to  no  other  line  of  study. 
Those  teachers  in  whose  hands  the  study  is  unproductive  of  good  re- 
sults will  hardly  be  able  to  lay  the  fault  at  any  other  door  than  that  of 

their  own  ignorance  and  poor  preparation. 

E.  R.  Johnson. 
Boscobel,  Wis. 


SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  WASTE  IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Baraboo,  Sauk  Co.] 

The  schooling  of  the  10,000  children  of  our  county  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  $60,000  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  whether  viewed  from 
an  educational  or  a  financial  standpoint.  It  should  interest,  not  only 
the  teacher  and  the  parent,  but  the  citizen  and  the  tax-payer  as  well. 

Everyone  who  has  given  this  common  school  problem  any  attention 
must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  average  school  is  accomplish- 
ing but  a  small  part  of  what  it  ought,  and  under  wise  management, 
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what  it  m^ht  be  made  to  accomplish,  Fafiltnre  to  secure  the  best  re> 
suits  B  due  to  a  variety  of  caoses,  many  of  which  are  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  people.  It  is  some  of  these  defiscts  that  are  susceptible  of 
remedy,  these  sources  of  waste  that  may  be  overcome  or  at  least  less* 
ened,  that  I  shall  briefly  discuss  in  this  paper. 

1  trust  the  inference  will  not  be  drawn  from  what  follows  that  I  find 
nothing  in  the  comrmonr  school  to  commend.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  be 
ckused  with  those  critics  who  contend  tiiat  no  progress  has  been  made 
in  educational  matters,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the  good  old  school  of 
YaiS  a  century  9igo  was  superior  to  that  of  the  present  time.  In  the 
phirsical  fecilities  for  school  work,  in  rational  methods  of  instruction,,  in 
the  scope  and  character  of  work  done,  in  the  educational  and  profes- 
sional qualifications  of  teachers  there  has  been  a  constant  and  marked 
advancement  that  is  fiill  of  encouragement  and  promise. 

The  notion  has  come  to  be  quite  generally  entertained,  though  it  has 
not  taken  strong  hold  upon  many  conununities,  that  in  the  construction 
and  furnishing  of  school  houses  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teacher  is  a  matter  worthy  of  some  consideration.  This  is  shown  by 
the  feet  that  of  the  fifty  school  buildings  erected  in  this  county  during 
the  decade  now  drawing  to  a  close  the  majority  are  provided  with  spec- 
ial means  of  ventilation  and  are  properly  lighted  and  seated.  Yet  with 
most  of  the  older  buildings  it  is  different.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
in  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  school  houses  of  the  county  the  window  is 
the  only  means  of  ventilation,  and  frequently  even  this  means,  the  only 
resource  of  the  teacher,  is  effectually  cut  off  by  some  officious  school 
officer  intent  upon  saving  the  district's  fuel,  who  securely  fastens  the 
windows  so  that  they  cannot  be  moved.  Thus  the  energies  of  pupils 
and  teacher  are  wasted  and  their  health  endangered.  We  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  yet  in  my  school  visitation 
I  have  entered  smaU,  dose,  foul,  crowded  school  rooms  deserving  of  no 
better  title.  School  officers  should  see  that  the  upper  sash  are  movable 
and,  if  practicable,  hung  with  weights. 

Some  seven  or  eight  hundred  school  children  of  this  county  are  still 
compelted  to  use  the  old-feshioned  style  of  seating,  which  a  writer  has 
properly  and  tersely  described  as  a  *  *  regular  round-shoulder,  back-ache, 
consumption-inducing  pattern.''  Such  seating  certainly  is  conducive 
neither  to  physical  nor  mental  development. 

The  former  who  should  send  his  employe  into  the  fidd  to  labor  with- 
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out  any  fanning  implements  would  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  an  in- 
sane asylum,  yet  many  teachers  are  sent  into  the  school  room  empty- 
handed,  and  such  is  public  sentiment  on  educational  matters  that  neither 
the  sanity  nor  judgment  of  these  school  officers  is  often  questioned* 
The  college  professor,  the  experienced  high  school  principal,  the  skilled 
primary  teacher  in  our  normal  school,  each  must  have  a  good  supply 
of  apparatus,  but  the  common  school  teacher,  whose  experiences  and 
resources  are  limited,  is  expected  by  many  to  do  satisfactory  work  with- 
out school  room  tools,  or  with  few  and  imperfect  ones. 

Of  the  180  schools  of  the  county  one  third  have  insufficient  black- 
board, two  thirds  have  not  a  complete  set  of  outline  maps,  one  tenth 
have  no  maps,  one  half  have  no  globe,  two  thirds  have  no  modem  read- 
ing charts,  one  half  have  no  physiological  charts,  one  tenth  have  no 
dictionary  in  a  usable  condition.  It  must  be  evident  I  think  to  every 
intelligent  person  that  the  work  of  our  common  schools  is  materially 
retarded  by  the  insufficient  supply  of  apparatus. 

The  following  statement  indicates  approximately  the  cost  of  what  is 
deemed  a  fair  equipment  for  a  common  school: 

10  sq.  yds.  of  good  black-board ^20.00 

Set  of  Outline  Maps 2.5-oo 

Map  of  Wisconsin 3.00 

Reading  Charts 10.00 

Globe 2.50 

Physiological  Chart 15.00 

Dictionary 7.00 

Brief  Encylopedia 18.00 

Total $100.50 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  two  thirds  of  what  the  farmer  pays  for  a 
single  implement,  the  self-binder,  would  properly  equip  a  school  for 
efficient  work. 

Not  only  is  there  a  loss  due  to  a  deficiency  of  apparatus  but  there  is 
also  a  loss  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  care  of  what  there  is.  That  kind  of 
economy  practiced  by  the  farmer  who  leaves  his  seeder  or  harvester  m 
the  fence  corner  of  his  field  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  next  year's  use 
may  be  seen  in  the  majority  of  schools  in  the  treatment  of  apparatus. 
No  place  being  provided  for  its  safe  keeping  when  not  in  use,  it  is  left 
upon  the  wall  exposed  to  dust,  or  stored  in  a  corner  of  the  room  to  be 
trampled  upon  and  ruined.  More  apparatus  is  thus  destroyed  than  is 
worn  out  by  proper  use. 
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One  of  the  so-called  **  New-fangled  notions*'  of  modern  education  is 
that  the  school  house  and  premises  should  not  only  be  healthful  and 
comfortable  but  that  they  should  be  pleasant  and  attractive.  In  the 
mental  organism  of  every  individual  there  is  a  faculty,  capable  of  de- 
velopment, which  recognizes  and  in  a  measure  appreciates  order  and 
beauty.  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  enhances  the  true 
enjo3rments  of  life  by  putting  us  in  accord  with  the  manifold  beauties  of 
nature  so  profusely  spread  out  on  every  hand.  It  is  by  its  ennobling 
influence  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  virtue.  We  are  prone  to  take  quite 
too  narrow  a  view  of  education.  Education  means  more  than  the  stor- 
ing away  of  facts  in  the  memory,  more  than  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  and  cipher.  It  means  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind;  it  means  culture;  it  means  refinement;  it  means  character. 

The  school  site  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  ample  op- 
portunity for  exercise  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  cultivate  a  love  for 
the  beautiful.  The  school  room  should  be  neat  and  bright  and  cheery. 
It  is  unphilosophical,  it  is  wrong,  it  is  barbarous  to  take  a  child  from 
the  outward  world  of  beauty  and  imprison  him  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  waking  hours  of  his  childhood  within  the  bare,  dingy,  gloomy 
walls  of  a  repulsive  school  room.  The  cost  of  a  few  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  a  little  whitewash  and  paint,  or  per- 
haps a  few  rolls  of  wall  paper,  a  few  pictures,  mottoes  and  other  simple 
school  room  decorations,  and  a  U.  S.  flag  would  be  trifling,  but  what  a 
wonderful  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  school  life.  Many  teachers  have 
done  much  in  the  way  of  improving  the  appearance  of  the  school  room, 
but  to  secure  satisfactory  results  some  small  expenditures  are  necessary 
which  the  district  should  make.  Arbor  Day  is  a  fitting  occasion,  not 
only  for  tree  planting,  but  for  the  general  beautifying  of  school  rooms 
and  school  grounds,  and  in  behalf  of  the  teaching  fraternity  of  the 
county  I  earnestly  solicit  the  active  co-operation  of  all  school  boards 
and  friends  of  our  public  schools  in  this  good  work. 

In  the  matter  of  text  books  there  is  an  unwarrantable  waste.  The 
failure  of  school  boards  to  adopt  a  list  of  text-books  as  the  law  makes 
it  their  duty  to  do  frequently  results  in  a  diversity  of  books,  which  by 
multiplying  classes  seriously  retards  the  progress  of  the  school.  A  fre- 
quent change  of  text-books  is  expensive  and  is  wisely  prohibited  by  law, 
yet  it  is  manifestly  unwise  and  uneconomical  to  use  text-books  that  are 
thirty  or  forty  years  behind  the  times.     No  greater  progress  has  of  late 
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been  made  in  any  direction  than  in  text-book  making.  Such  books  as 
Sanders'  readers  and  spellers,  the  National  readers,  Kerls*  and  Clark's 
grammars,  etc.,  should  be  laid  aside  and  others  better  adapted  to  the 
present  needs  of  oar  schools  adopted. 

There  is  great  loss  of  interest  due  to  the  very  meagre  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  in  our  schools^  An  educator  who  has  given  this  matter 
special  attention  asserts  that  the  whole  amount  of  reading  matter  in  the 
five  books  of  an  ordinary  series  of  readers  does  not  exceed  that  of  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  These  small  books  are  read  and  re-read 
again  and  again  until  the  work  becomes  lifeless  and  almost  profitless. 
If  any  one  desires  to  know  how  interesting  this  repetition  becomes  both 
to  pupil  and  teacher  let  him  read  an  issue  of  his  newspaper  over  and 
over  daily  for  a  month  or  two.  A  set  of  supplemtary  readers  should 
be  supplied  by  each  district.  The  circulating  school  library  will  also 
do  much  towards  supplying  the  deficiency. 

Complete  records  are  indispensable  to  progressive,  systematic  work, 
especially  where  there  is  frequent  change  of  teachers.  Yet  many  school 
clerks  appear  to  think  it  economy  to  purchase  that  kind  of  register  that 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  cheapness,  and  thereby  leave  each 
incoming  teacher  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  work  done  by  his  predecessor. 

But  probably  the  greatest  waste  in  our  common  schools  is  due  to  ab- 
senteeism of  pupils.  It  was  to  be  understood  that  the  tax- payers  of  a 
district  practically  pay  for  the  schooling  of  all  the  children  of  school 
age  of  that  district,  whether  they  attend  school  or  not  What  are  the 
facts  in  regard  to  this  matter  ?  By  referring  to  the  statistics  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  30  last,  I  find  that  there  were  9200  children  of  school 
age  in  this  county  exclusive  of  the  cities  of  Baraboo  and  Reedsburg. 
Of  this  number  2800  were  not  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  After 
making  allowance  for  those  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  and  eight- 
een and  twenty  whom  we  may  not  expect  to  attend  school,  and  the 
few  who  received  some  sort  of  schooling  in  private  schools,  there  yet 
remain  more  than  800  who  did  not  receive  a  day's  schooling,  and  of  this 
number  nearly  half  are  of  compulsory  school  age.  I  find,*also,  that  a 
perfect  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 
would  aggregate  in  round  numbers  1,050,000  days,  whereas  the  actual 
attendance  was  but  47 1 ,  200  days  or  but  46  per  cent,  of  a  perfect  attend* 
ance.     Thus  it  is  clear  that  here  is  a  direct  loss  of  more  than  half  of 
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the  money  expended  for  school  purposes.  Just  how  much  of  this  loss 
is  due  to  sickness  and  other  unavoidable  causes  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  tell,  but  basing  judgment  upon  results  of  several  yeans  observa- 
tion, I  am  confident  that  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  two  thirds  of 
this  absenteeism  is  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable.  In  many  &imilies 
children  stay  away  or  are  kept  away  from  school  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts.  Some  slight  chore,  a  pleasure  excursion,  a  dislike  for  the 
teacher  by  parents  or  chikl*-^  these  are  sufficient  to  keep  children  from 

SulOOl. 

Many  children  of  well-to-do  parents  are  kept  out  of  school  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  and  are  thus  robbed  of 
the  foirth -right  of  every  American  child,-^a  common  school  education, 
to  do  ynhzx  a  few  dollars  invested  in  barbed  wire  would  accomi>lish. 
This  is  not  only  a  shameful  wrong  to  the  child,  but  it  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  tax  •payer,  an  insult  to  society,  and  a  menace  to  the  state. 

What  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil?  I  answer,  we  must  make  the 
schoc^  life  comfortable,  pteasant  and  attractive.  We  must  elevate  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  educational  matters  by  argument  and  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  law. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers,  also,  there  is  frequently  great  loss.  Teach- 
ers who  do  satisfactory  work  ^ould  be  retained  if  possible  for  several 
terms.  A  teacher  in  a  term's  experience,  if  he  has  not  mistaken  his 
calling,  has  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
school  and  has  learned  much  of  the  disposition,  habits  and  home  train- 
ing of  the  pupils,  all  of  which  is  of  great  value.  But  by  many  school 
boards  this  very  important  matter  is  entirely  overlooked,  the  controlling 
consideration  being  wages.  Who  will  teach  for  the  lowest  wages  is  the 
question,  not  who  will  render  the  best  service  for  the  highest  wages  that 
the  district  can  afford  to  give.  Legally  qualified  teachers  are  not  all 
equally  well  qualified  educationally,  professionaly  and  morally.  The  low- 
est priced  teacher  is  by  no  means  the  cheapest  teacher.  He  is  the  cheap- 
est teacher  who  returns  most  for  the  compensation  received  in  the  form 
of  correct  moral  and  social  influence,  and  that  kind  of  instruction  and 
training  that  best  prepares  for  what  civilization  demands  of  those  who 
enjoy  it  In  other  words,  he  is  the  best  teacher  whose  work  tends  most 
strongly  to  produce  the  highest  type  of  manhond. 

Favoritism  often  biases  the  judgment  of  school  officers.  A  tried, 
frkhful  and  efficioit  teacher  is  not  retained  because  Mr.  A,  the  director, 
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has  a  daughter  holditif^  a  limited  certificate  who  would  like  the  school; 
or  Mr.  B,  the  treasurer,  has  a  sister  coming  from  the  east  who,  it  is  re- 
ported has  kept  school;  or  Mr.  C,  the  clerk,  has  a  nephew  for  whom  he 
desires  to  secure  a  school.  Then,  too,  the  school  is  sometimes  made  a 
sort  of  charitable  institution.  The  pecuniary  need  of  the  applicants  is 
considered  in  making  the  selection  of  a  teacher.  A  young  lady  is  en- 
gaged because  she  is  poor  and  in  pressing  need  of  money.  Or,  per- 
haps the  application  of  a  young  man  is  favorably  considered  because  he 
is  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and  he  must  have  employment. 
This  certainly  exhibits  a  very  humane  spirit  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
and  pernicious  policy.  The  teacher  is  for  the  school,  not  the  school  for 
the  teacher.  The  pecuniary  necessities  of  a  teacher  is  an  utterly  insig- 
nificant condition  compared  with  the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  mor- 
al welfare  of  many  children. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  there  is  much  that  is  amiss  in  our  school 
affairs.  There  are  many  reforms  needed.  There  is  much  work  to  be 
done.  This  is  not  the  work  of  the  superintendendent  and  teacher 
alone.  But  it  is  the  work  of  every  patron  and  friend  of  the  public 
school  as  well. 

Encourage  and  stimulate  teacher  and  pupils  by  visiting  the  school; 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  school;  attend  school 
meeting  to  see  that  these  wants  are  provided  for;  elect  your  most  inter- 
ested, competent  and  progressive  citizens  to  positions  on  the  school 
board;  demand  of  the  town  treasurer  that  he  perform  his  legal  and 
moral  duty  to  these  schools  by  withholding  money  for  library  purposes; 
and  so  by  united,  persistent  and  well  directed  effort  may  we  lay  our 
hands  upon  this  common  school,  the  school  of  the  masses,  this  safe- 
guard of  society,  this  stronghold  of  the  nation,  and  raise  it  to  a  higher 
and  broader  plane  of  usefulness  than  it  has  ever  occupied. 

E.  C    IViswall. 

Prairie  du  Sac 
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Let  one  who  has  been  spending  some  hours  in  Royal  street  and  its 
vicinity,  and  who  wants  to  realize  fully  the  contrast  between  Creole  and 
American  New  Orleans,  go  to  the  fine  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  which 
stands  in  Canal  street  at  the  head  of  Royal,  and  take  the  St.  Charles 
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Avenue  street  car  for  Carrolton.  After  riding  a  few  moments  he  finds 
himself  at  the  so-called  Lee  circle,  a  small  circular  park  in  the  center 
of  which  rises  a  granite  shaft  bearing  upon  its  summit  the  bronze  statue 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  From  this  point  St.  Charles  Avenue  is  almost 
an  ideal  residence  street.  Your  street  car  pursues  its  way  down  the 
park  in  the  center  of  the  avenue,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  while 
on  either  hand  are  fine  residences  and  beautiful  yards,  where  roses  are 
blossoming  on  New  Year's  day,  and  where  magnolia,  orange,  palm  and 
banana  trees  keep  before  you  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics.  Every- 
where the  typical  southern  architecture  prevails,  spacious  frame  houses 
with  double  balconies  supported  by  tall  Grecian  columns.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  white  with  green  blinds,  and  despite  the  glare  the 
effect  is  charming.  They  are  simple,  homelike,  and  restful;  and  we 
fed  this  all  the  more  strongly  because  here  and  there  the  modern  craze 
has  thrust  in  a  patched  and  piebald  Queen  Anne  pile.  Some  three 
miles  out  we  pass  on  the  left  a  fine  large  brick  edifice,  over  the  gate  to 
which  is  inscribed  New  Orleans  University,  an  institution  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  church,  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  col- 
ored people.  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  on  the  right  Leland  Univer- 
sity, also  for  them  but  owned  and  managed  by  the  Baptists.  Straight 
University,  the  Congregational  institution  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  is  located  on  the  upper  part  of  Canal 
street.  We  pursue  our  way  to  the  terminus  of  the  street  railway  to 
have  a  view  of  the  levees  constructed  for  the  protection  of  the  city 
against  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  the  extent  of  these  works 
one  can  gain  only  a  feeble  impression  without  taking  a  steamer  up  or 
down  the  river  and  following  them.  But  we  climb  a  steep  embank- 
ment sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  from  the  broad  top  of  which  we 
gain  a  view  of  the  yellow  expanse  of  the  river.  Here  from  the  level 
of  the  bank  a  large  platform  has  been  constructed,  provided  with  seats 
under  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees,  and  with  a  stand  for  the  band 
which  supplies  music  for  the  dancers.  Already  the  sun  is  sinking 
across  the  waters.  The  soft  notes  of  a  horn  are  borne  to  us  over  the 
rolling  tide,  and  we  descry  a  dim  spec  in  the  distance,  which  floats  near- 
er and  nearer  as  the  notes  grow  louder,  and  at  length  three  Africans 
land  from  the  skifl*  at  point  a  little  lower  down.  This  is  the  only 
sign  of  life  to  disturb  the  solitude  of  the  scene;  but  the  great  city  lies 
just  behind. 
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The  race  problem  forces  itaelf  upon  the  attention  of  a  northern  visi- 
tor, and  two  aspects  of  it  are  of  especial  intere^  The  first  is  the  ef- 
forts making  for  the  devadon  of  the  octgro  race,  to  which  the  institu* 
tions  above  named  are  dedicaJted.  We  were  especially  interested  in  our 
visit  to  Leland  and  Straigiit  universities.  They  represent  an  earnest 
effort  made  by  the  Christian  people  of  the  north  to  lend  a  helpto^  hand 
to  the  freedmen.  Whatever  criticisms  one  may  h^ve  as  to  the  details 
of  the  work  be  surely  can  have  only  admiration  for  the  spirit  wliich  has 
prompted  it,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  value  of  what  is 
done.  Southern  society  holds  itself  aloof  irom  these  enterprises  and 
those  engaged  in  them.  The  reasons  are  probably  jaany — a  disbelief 
in  the  success  of  the  efforts,  a  profound  feeling  that  the  nc^o  raoe  is 
inferior  and  should  be  kept  in  its  proper  place,  a  little  resentment  of 
what  seems  to  them  an  ofiicious  meddling  with  their  own  affairs  by  out- 
siders, a  suspicion  oi  ulterior  political  motives,  these  and  other  causes 
make  them  to  feel,  as  one  expressed  it, ''  We  do  not  care  to  know  about 
such  enterprises.' '  It  is  quite  certain  that  under  the  same  circumsCanoes 
a  great  many  northern  people  would  feel  and  act  in  the  same  way. 
Both  these  institutions  have  fine  properties,  and  an  altendanoe  at  each 
of  about  two  hundred  young  people.  We  cannot  help  a  feebag  of  sur- 
prise at  the  manner  in  which  the  problem  of  heipiog  the  race  is  ap- 
proached in  them,  and  of  regret  that  routine  imitation  rather  than 
thoughtful  study  of  the  conditions  should  have  determined  their  plans. 
A  semi-barbarous  people  in  the  United  States  are  to  be  helped  to  high- 
er living,  and  the  Greek  language  and  literature  is  selected  as  tbe  aptest 
instrument  for  the  work;  boys  and  girls  whose  fathers  were  bom  on  the 
Congo  and  the  Niger  are  prepared  to  get  on  in  Louisiana  by  studying 
Latin  grammar  and  reading  Horace.  These  things  surely  are  the  re- 
sult of  routine  and  imitation  rather  than  of  reflection.  Of  course  very 
few  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  higher  classes,  and  the  name  university  is 
in  so  farja  misnomer  for  the  institutions,  but  the  greatest  misfortune  of 
it  is  that  it  has  begotten  and  fosters  this  fidse  ideal  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  needs  to  be  done.  We  inquired  regarding  manual  training  and 
found  that  there  is  very  litde  provision  for  it.  There  is  a  printing  press 
at  each  institution  and  a  small  paper  is  issued,  the  work  on  which  is 
done  by  the  students;  there  is  also  some  provision  for  wood-working, 
especially  at  Straight,  although  it  seemed  hap -hazard  and  not  business- 
like.    In  neither  is  anything  done  to  teach  the  girls  to  cook,  and  Utde 
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to  prepare  them  for  housekeeping.  The  manual  training  appeared  to  be 
a  means  of  getting  necessary  work  done  rather  than  a  means  of  education. 
As  it  was  vacation  time  we  had  no  opportunity  to  see  class  work.  From 
conversation  with  the  teachers  we  gained  some  general  information. 
Perhaps  two  thirds  of  those  in  attendance  have  some  white  blood,  but 
the  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  full-blooded  negro  appears 
in  any  way  inferior  in  ability.  They  are  all  characterized  by  docility 
and  lack  of  inventiveness.  They  await  orders,  and  are  slow  to  take 
recommendations,  needing  the  word  of  command  and  asking  for  it  in 
place  of  suggestions.  Even  in  their  amusements  they  depend  upon 
others  to  originate  and  organize  plans,  and  hardly  ever  introduce  even 
variations  from  what  is  given  them.  The  entire  absence  of  mischief 
and  pranks  is  perhaps  due  to  this  lack  of  inventiveness.  That  they  are 
generally  light-hearted  and  easy-going  is  well  known,  and  when  re- 
proved for  lapsing  into  carelessness,  they  plead  repeatedly  '  *  there  is  too 
much  nigger  in  me.*'  Does  the  school  training  abide  with  them  after 
they  leave  the  institution?  we  inquire.  Those  who  complete  a  full 
course  rarely  back-slide;  but  they  must  live  among  their  own  people, 
and  when  to  natural  tendencies  are  added  the  constant  pressure  of  un- 
&vorable  surroundings  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  good  many  of  them 
lose  ground.  They  are  in  great  demand  as  teachers,  and  it  is  thus  es- 
pecially that  they  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  their  race.  In  fact  one 
who  looks  at  the  problem  face  to  face  is  compelled  to  recognize  that  the 
elevation  of  a  whole  race  is  necessarily  a  slow  work,  and  one  not  possible 
•of  accomplishment  in  two  or  three  generations. 

This  fact  renders  more  significant  the  other  aspect  of  the  race  prob- 
lem. The  difference  of  color  makes  it  forever  impossible  to  obliterate 
the  race  distinction.  It  is  always  present  to  the, sight,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  ineradicable  binds  each  race  more  firmly  together 
in  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  other.  It  enters  as  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment into  all  troubles  and  differences  that  arise.  If  a  white  official  ar- 
rests a  negro  the  race  difference  leads  to  suspicious  mis-interpretations. 
A  southern  gentleman  says:  "  I  believe  in  the  protective  tariff,  but  I 
must  vote  the  white  man's  ticket  at  whatever  cost'*  — the  race  question 
again.  The  struggle  of  laborers  for  increased  wages,  or  of  employers 
against  the  demands  of  their  hands,  becomes  a  race  struggle.  Thus 
the  race  problem  is  everywhere  present,  and  no  man  can  foresee  how  it 

is  to  be  solved.     Doubdess  the  education  of  the  negro  would  remove 
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some  of  the  worst  dangers  involved  in  it,  but  that,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
necessarily  a  slow  process;  and  after  all  it  cannot  make  the  negro's  skin 
white.  But,  meanwhile,  there  is  reason  in  the  Southerner's  affirmation, 
''We  cannot  let  the  negro  rule  !  We  tried  that  in  carpet-bag  times, 
and  we  know  that  it  means  the  ruin  of  all  our  interests,  commercial  and 
social."  It  would  be,  in  fact,  the  rule  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  how 
deep  and  significant  the  visitor  to  New  Orleans  has  many  reminders. 
On  the  Creole  side  of  Canal  street,  and  four  or  five  blocks  up  Rampart 
from  Canal,  is  a  place  called  Congo  Square.  It  is  now  an  open  park 
with  white  shell  walks  running  between  patches  of  green  turf  and  shaded 
by  oak  and  sycamore  trees.  Two  and  three  story  buildings  surround 
it  on  every  side,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  place  to  rest,  sitting  on  the  benches 
in  the  shade.  But  as  you  sit  let  the  associations  of  the  spot  gather 
around  you,  and  you  will  feel  the  deep  meaning  of  its  name.  Not  very 
long  ago,  in  colonial  times,  the  booming  of  long  African  drums  at  night- 
fall used  to  bring  together  in  this  spot  a  strange  company  of  wild,  half 
naked  field  hands,  Senegalese,  Mandingoes,  Foulahs,  Nagoes,  Awassas, 
— one  cannot  tell  how  many  diflferent  tribes  of  black  Africans  were  rep- 
resented. At  length  those  astride  the  long  drums  beat  them  with  re- 
doubled violence,  the  gourd  rattles  filled  with  pebbles  were  fiercely 
shaken,  the  jew's-harps  were  twanged,  the  banjos  were  thrumped,  and 
with  the  wild  piercing  cry  of  the  singers  the  bamboula  dance  began. 
The  excitement  mounted  higher  and  higher;  there  were  shriek- 
ings  and  frantic  leapings,  and  black  eyes  gleamed  hideous  fires, 
while  the  sweat  streamed  down  over  bronze  faces  and  limbs.  One 
after  another  the  dancers  fell  and  were  dragged  out  from  the  throng 
with  their  mouths  dripping  with  foam.  It  was  a  weird,  wild  scene  from 
the  jungles  of  Africa;  but  it  dies  hard,  and  police  vigilance  is  still  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  voodoo  dances  in  secluded 
places.  The  race  is  musical  and  emotional,  and  savage  instincts  will 
disappear  only  after  many  generations.  Their  usual  life  is  of  the  happy- 
go-lucky  kind ;  they  dance  on  the  sidewalks  when  the  hand  organ  strikes 
up;  they  throw  out  their  earnings  with  heedless  haste;  they  are  irre- 
sponsible as  children;  and  all  this  is  true  of  the  race  notwithstanding  the 
many  notewortjjy  exceptions. 

Business  New  Orleans  will  claim  no  little  of  the  visitor's  attention. 
He  will  repeatedly  visit  the  quays,  peer  into  the  huge  warehouses  filled 
with  sugar  and  molasses,  and  others  filled  with  rice;  he  will  watch  the 
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loading  and  unloading  of  cotton,  with  huge  bales  of  which  the  quays 
are  always  crowded.  The  cotton  business  is  of  course  the  chief,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  cotton  markets  in  the  world.  On  Gravier  street 
is  the  cotton  exchange,  an  elegant  stone  building,  from  the  roof  of 
which  is  obtained  the  finest  general  view  of  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings. The  exchange  is  elegantly  fitted  up  and  is  a  busy  scene  during 
the  hours  of  traffic.  The  cotton  is  bought  and  sold  by  samples,  and  the 
history  of  each  bale  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  plantation  to  that  of  its 
delivery  in  one  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  England  or  Ger- 
many is  carefully  kept  by  the  broker.  He  has  all  the  samples,  stored 
and  marked,  in  his  sample  rooms.  The  grading  of  cotton  is  very 
close,  so  that  only  an  expert  can  detect  the  differences  upon  which  ^ 
difference  of  price  is  based.  The  cotton  comes  from  the  plantations  in 
bales  four  or  five  feet  thick.  These  seem  very  compact  and  solid,  but 
before  shipment  to  other  parts  they  are  taken  to  a  cotton  press  which 
reduces  them  to  one  quarter  the  thickness  with  such  rapidity  that  three 
a  minute  are  compressed  and  bound.  Thirty-eight  thousand  bales  were 
shipped  from  New  Orleans  in  a  single  day  this  winter. 

Two  blocks  from  the  cotton  exchange  is  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  which 
was  for  so  many  years  the  gathering  place  of  southern  politicians.  It 
has  a  massive  Grecian  front,  and  one  is  disposed  to  question  whether  it 
is  a  theatre  or  a  college.  Here  many  of  the  plans  were  laid  which  led 
up  to  the  great  rebellion,  and  here  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  Gen. 
Butler  was  refused  admission  by  Hildreth,  the  manager.  Excitement 
ran  high  and  the  crowd  was  ready  for  violence,  when  the  troops  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  and  settled  the  controversy  by  making  the  hotel 
the  General's  headquarters.  The  traveler  wishes  to  visit  also  the  United 
States  custom  house,  and  the  mint,  some  of  the  elegant  club  houses, 
the  theatres,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  have  points  of  interest.  Three  or 
four  blocks  from  the  St.  Charles  is  Tulane  University,  formerly  the 
State  University  of  Louisiana,  a  group  of  three  massive  stone  buildings 
in  Grecian  architecture.  The  university  has  excellent  museums,  library, 
art  gallery,  etc.  The  business  spirit  of  the  city  as  yet  prevails  over  the 
desire  for  culture,  and  the  university  mourns  that  so  many  promising 
lads  who  are  finishing  their  work  in  the  preparatory  school  are  with- 
drawn to  enter  counting  rooms.  One  should,  further,  visit  the  ceme- 
teries which  are  unique  in  kind,  the  West  End  which  is  a  summer  resort 
on  lake  Pontchartrain,  and  the  Spanish  Fort,  also  on  the  lake. 
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The  street  nomenclature  of  the  city  deserves  brief  mention.  The 
older  streets,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  Dauphine,  Burgundy,  and  so  on,  re* 
fleet  the  traditions  of  the  founders.  Others,  as  Rampart,  Esplanades, 
Canal,  Barracks,  were  named  from  the  use  formerly  made  of  the  ground 
where  they  now  run.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  a  passion 
for  classical  names  sprang  up  and  gave  rise  to  such  designations  as  Clio, 
Nyades,  Elysian  Fields,  Euphrosine,  Dryades,  with  hosts  of  others 
which  mingle  strangely  with  St.  Anthony,  St.  Bernard,  St  Francis,  St 
Mary,  and  a  multitude  more  of  Saints  and  Apostles.  During  the  wars 
of  Napoleon  the  names  of  his  generals  were  scattered  freely  over  the 
upper  portion  of  the  city;  and  upon  all  these  have  been  grafted  the  plain 
Saxon  designations  familiar  to  us.  The  French  and  classical  names 
have  undergone  some  strange  metamorphoses  by  the  spread  of  the  En- 
glish language,  so  that  the  ear  now  hardly  detects  what  the  original 
name  was.  Of  this  one  example  shall  suffice,  and  with  it  we  shall  take 
leave  of  this  most  interesting  of  our  southern  cities.  One  of  the  squares 
is  named  Colisseum  Place,  and  the  current  pronunciation  gives  it  like 
collision  with  m  for  its  final  letter. 

y.    TF.   Steams. 

Madison,  Wis. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  SOUTH  WESTERN  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  South  Western  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association  con- 
vened in  Hurd's  Hall,  Boscobel,  Feb.  21,  1890,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Sho waiter  of  Lancaster. 

On  temporary  organization,  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  C.  R.  Showal- 
ter,  Lancaster,  Chairman;  S.  W,  Burns,  Richland  Centre,  Secy.;  E.  R.  Johnson, 
Boscobel,  Treas. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Constitution:  E. 
R.  Johnson,  Miss  Fannie  Kaltenbach,  F.  E.  Dotv. 

Moved  and  carried  that  a  membership  fee  of  50c  be  charged  and  that  the 
secretary  open  books  to  receive  registry  of  members. 

On  motion  chair  appointed  the  following  committee  to  confer  with  members 
as  to  time  and  place  of  next  meeting:  C.  A.  Harper,  Miss  Cora  Dannenhaur, 
Geo.  S.  Parker,  Miss  Emma  Bailey,  C.  E.  Brown. 

The  duty  of  "working  up"  the  interests  of  the  association  was  imposed  on 
this  committee. 

A  recess  was  then  taken,  after  which  **The  Social  and  Political  Duties  of  the 
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Schoolmaster"  were  discussed  by  Principals  Cabanis,   Parker,   Harper  and 
Showalter,  Supt.  Bums,  and  Asst.  Supt.  W.  D.  Parker. 
Association  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  M. 

Friday  Afternoon  Session. 

Chair  announced  that  in  the  absence  of  Prin.  T.  H.  Haney,  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  **  Reading  "  would  be  in  order  as  second  topic  in  the 
afternoon  session. 

Prin.  E.  R.  Johnson  then  read  a  paper  on  "Pedagogy  in  the  High  School." 
(Published  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.) 

Mr.  Doty  suggested  that  Theory  and  Art  might  be  taught  in  connection  with 
other  studies. 

Prin.  Cabanis  thought  the  method  was  valuable,  but  that  improper  ideas  of 
the  work  of  common  schools  might  thus  be  gained  owing  to  difference  in  con- 
ditions and  character  of  the  work  done. 

Supt.  Harper  urged  the  necessity  of  actual  teaching  in  order  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  Pedagogy  may  be  most  effectual. 

Prin.  Parker  spoke  of  the  value  of  instruction  in  Theory  and  Art  in  analyzing 
and  governing  one's  own  processes  of  that.  He  favored  practice  work  under 
supervision  of  competent  teachers. 

Asst.  Supt.  Parker  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  study  as  an  aid  to  in- 
trospection. He  spoke  in  favor  of  observation  work  by  classes  in  Pedagogy, 
and  suggested  means  whereby  valid  objections  to  such  work  on  the  part  of 
patrons  might  be  obviated. 

An  informal  session  of  ten  minutes  intervened,  and  Miss  Clark,  of  Boscobel, 
then  led  the  discussion  on  Primary  Reading.  She  spoke  at  some  length  of  Mrs. 
Pollard's  Synthetic  Method  of  teaching  reading,  and  thought  excellent  immedi- 
ate results  followed  its  use.  Numerous  members  participated  in  subsequent 
discussion.  Mr.  Doty  spoke  of  the  relative  importance  of  Reading  as  com- 
pared with  other  branches  in  the  course  and  cited  some  defects  in  our  present 
methods  of  doing  advanced  work  in  that  branch.  '*Read  we/l  a/ew  things" 
is  his  motto.  The  general  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Miss  Sylvester,  E. 
R.  Johnson,  Asst.  Supt.  Parker  and  others. 

Dr.  Steams  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  chief  object  in  teaching  Read- 
ing is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  get  thought  from  books;  that  the  most  potent  test 
of  his  ability  is  in  reproduction.  When  the  pupil  knows  he  must  reproduce 
what  he  reads,  his  attitude  toward  his  work  totally  changes  and  he  exerts  him- 
self to  make  the  thought  his  own.  The  power  thus  acquired  is  of  great  value 
to  him. 

On  motion  chair  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations:  J.  W. 
Bums,  Miss  Clark,  H.  A.  Kinney. 

Supt  Harper  made  an  announcement  conceming  the  National  Association  at 
St.  Paul.    Adjoumed  until  7:30  p.  m. 
The  Evening'  Session  consisted  of  music,  an  address  of  welcome  to  teach- 
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ers  and  others  assembled  by  Mayor  Armstrong,  and  a  response  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  by  Chairman  Showalter.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  by  £)t. 
J.  W.  Steams  on  "The  Training  of  a  Thinker/'  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
address,  the  members  and  their  friends  indulged  in  a  social  meeting. 

Saturday  Morning  Session. 

Completing  the  permanent  organization  was  the  special  order,  and  on  as- 
sembling the  Committee  on  Constitution  submitted  its  report,  which  was  fre- 
quently amended  and  adopted  article  by  article.  The  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  instructed  to  procure  printed  copies  of  the  constitution  as  soon  as  practic- 
able and  send  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  named  persons  for 
officers  of  the  Association  in  permanent  organization:  Pres.,  C.  R.  Showalter, 
Lancaster;  Vice-Pres.,  Geo.  S.  Parker,  Monroe;  Secy.,  Miss  Carrie  Sylvester^ 
Boscobel;  Treas.,  F.  E.  Doty,  Madison.  Executive  Committee:  £.  R.Johnson, 
Boscobel  and  T.  H.  Haney,  Richland  Centre.  R.  R.  Secy.,  A.  O.  Wright, 
Madison. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  officers  named  in  a 
body.  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  next  meeting  reported  Aug.  27  and  28, 
1890,  as  the  time,  and  Madison  as  the  place  of  next  meeting.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

The  permanent  organization  being  completed,  the  order  of  exercises  as  out- 
lined in  the  program  was  resumed,  and  Prof.  £.  A.  Birge,  of  Madison,  was  in- 
troduced and  addressed  the  Association  on  "The  Microscope."  He  sketched 
its  history,  referring  to  the  rude  contrivances  that  have  led  up  to  the  present 
perfected  scientific  instrument.  In  comparing  the  microscope  with  the  teles- 
cope he  regarded  the  one  as  a  triumph  of  intellectual  skill,  while  the  other  is 
rather  a  triumph  in  handicraft  or  mechanical  skill.  The  former  has  a  much 
wider  range  of  application  than  the  latter,  not  only  revealing  vastly  more  facts 
but  those  of  a  higher  quality  as  well.  It  may  justly  be  denominated  "The 
King  of  Scientific  Instruments."  Our  notions  of  physiological  functions  are 
largely  dependent  upon  its  revelations,  and  the  science  of  Biology  is  made  pos- 
sible only  by  its  aid.  Investigations  in  Embryology  are  conducted  through  its 
instrumentality,  and  fundamental  ideas  of  Geology  likewise  are  gained.  The 
germ  theory  of  disease,  as  based  upon  evidence  which  the  microscope  furnishes, 
has  revolutionized  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease  and  given  rise  to  our 
present  systems  of  sanitation.  The  value  of  investigation  in  the  natural  sciences 
was  shown.  The  physical  training  afforded  by  the  delicate  manipulations  of 
the  instruments  is  not  unimportant,  while  the  intellectual  training  received  is 
analogous  to  that  given  in  learning  the  skillful  use  of  a  dictionary. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  the  microscope  as  an  instrument  of  investigation,  its 
value  as  an  accessory  appliance  was  shown.  It  aids  in  verifying  statements  of 
text-books  and  makes  knowledge  real.    A  glimpse  of  a  world  which  the  pupil 
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cannot  enter  is  afforded  him  and  he  realizes  something  of  the  extent  of  the 
several  fields  of  science. 

C.  L.  Harper,  Miss  Agnes  Loftus,  and  Miss  Frankie  Bryan  were  appointed 
Committee  on  Resolutions.    Adjourned  until  1:15  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session, 

The  chair  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Finance:  C.  E.  Brown, 
C.  L.  Harper,  J.  W.  Bums. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  draw  orders  in  payment  of  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Association. 

The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Richmond,  of  Madison, 
who  discussed  the  question  of  "Private  Schools."  The  causes  which  tend  to 
produce  private  schools  were  brought  into  view.  Overcrowding  in  our  public 
schools  and  the  consequent  dwarfing  of  pupils'  minds  and  characters  were 
touched  upon.  In  the  public  school,  the  interests  of  the  individual  are  sacri- 
ficed for  those  of  the  class.  Special  stress  was  placed  upon  moral  training,  and 
the  difficulties  in  securing  it  in  the  public  school  is  one  cause  that  produces  the 
private  school.  The  old-fashioned  tutor-schools  were  commended  as  being 
favorable  to  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  personality. 

Prin.  J.  A.  Williams  commended  the  paper,  but  pointed  out  the  destruction 
of  the  public  school  system  in  the  success  of  the  private  school.  He  repudiat- 
ed the  idea  that  the  public  school  is  a  fostering  place  of  vice. 

Prin.  Parker  condemned  the  overcrowding  in  our  public  schools.  He  admit- 
ted that  evils  exist  in  our  system  and  welcomed  the  contest  with  the  private 
school.  The  public  school  is  the  pioneer  in  the  process  of  educational  evolu- 
tion. He  likened  the  private  school  to  a  hot-house  where  the  tender  plant  is 
shielded  from  all  adverse  conditions  until  suddenly  it  is  removed  from  it  sheltered 
nook  and  the  danger  then  incurred  is  great. 

Supt.  Harper  thought  there  is  necessarily  no  antagonism  between  the  private 
and  the  public  school;  that  each  answers  a  specific  purpose  and  they  are  mutual- 
ly supplementary;  one  can  not  be  instituted  for  the  other.  He  objected  to  the 
charge  that  the  public  school  is  a  hot-bed  of  immorality. 

Supt.  Gillett  thought  the  objection  of  immorality  urged  against  the  public 
schools  not  well  taken.  The  private  school  receives  better  "raw  material" 
than  the  public  school. 

After  a  vocal  duet,  Prin.  T.  H.  Haney,  of  Richland  Centre,  read  a  paper  on 
"System  in  Sdf- Culture."  Incidental  mental  work  can  not  develop  strong 
minds;  the  individual  must  be  under  constant  drill  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self, he  must  be  his  own  diploma.  We  live  in  our  newest  thoughts,  and  the  old 
are  as  dead  things.  We  have  more  than  an  intellectual  life,  but  intellectual 
education  must  continue  through  life.  Private  effort,  while  inferior  to  a  good 
school  course,  is  vastly  better  than  none.  Man  is  possessed  of  a  complex  na- 
ture and,  hence,  demands  a  variety  of  training;  our  object  as  teachers  should 
be  to  make  symmetrical  minds,  even  though  pruningmay  be  necessary  at  times. 
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Intellectual  exercise  renders  life  more  satisfactory,  pleasant  and  useful,  The 
speaker  believed  that  every  person  should  do  some  systematic  mental  work. 
He  spoke  in  favor  of  the  public  school  and  thought  the  remedy  for  existing 
evils  was  not  in  the  annihilation  of  the  system. 

Suggestions  as  to  how  private  effort  may  be  systematized  were  offered. 
Reading  circles  and  non-resident  courses  offered  by  several  leading  colleges 
were  enumerated  among  the  most  prominent  aids  in  self- culture.  One  of  the 
aims  of  culture  is  to  beget  conversational  ability.  The  speaker  closed  by  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Chapin. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Wright,  of  Madison,  then  led  the  discussion  of  the  Bennett  Law. 
The  present  law  was  compared  with  previous  laws  on  the  subject  of  compul- 
sory education,  and  duties  of  parents,  guardians,  and  school  officers  were 
pointed  out.  The  Bennett  Law  is  not  designed  to  injure  any  sort  of  school: 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  designed  io  aid  all  schools.  Particular  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  necessity  and  importance  of  instruction  in  English.  The  child  must 
learn  it  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  struggle  for  life  in  our  state  as  well  as  to  be- 
come a  good  citizen.  The  fact  that  many  teachers  in  our  public  schools  can 
not  speak  English  was  referred  to,  but  the  speaker  thought  that  condition  not 
as  common  as  formerly.  The  history  of  the  Bennett  Law  was  reviewed  and 
teachers  were  exhorted  to  stand  by  the  measure  even  though  it  get  into  politics. 
In  localities  where  the  law  is  most  needed  it  will  be  least  enforced,  but  the  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  law  will  eventually  lead  up  to  a  higher  educational  senti- 
ment. The  feature  pertaining  to  truants  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  law  and  its  enforcement  was  strongly  advocated.  Our 
criminals  and  paupers  come  from  the  gangs  of  truants  who  infest  public  places. 
It  is  vastly  better  to  prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it. 

After  passing  appropriate  resolutions  thanking  the  people  of  Boscobel  for 
their  hospitality  and  kindness  shown  to  the  Association,  to  the  railroads  for 
courtesies  extended,  and  to  C.  E.  Brown  for  the  elegant  programs  presented, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Madison,  Aug.  27  and  28,  1890. 

/.  W,  Bums,  Secretary. 


EDITORIAL. 

Something  to  think  about — how  many  elementary  teachers  know  that  that 
is  what  the  children  who  meet  them  every  day  most  long  for  and  most  need. 
Consider  how  large  a  part  of  the  work  which  they  are  put  through  every  day  is 
mere  drill,  necessary  reiteration  doubtless  and  essential  to  the  foundation  of  a 
basis  for  further  growth,  but  in  itself  purely  formal,  sapless,  uninteresting.  That 
reading  lesson  —  it  meant  only  drill  upon  word  forms;  the  number  lesson  kept 
them  busy,  but  gave  them  nothing  to  turn  over  in  mind  and  be  nourished  by; 
that  spelling  lesson,  that  language  lesson,  that  writing  lesson — they  all  have 
much  formal  value,  but  little  matter  to  live  by  and  enjoy.    Now  reflect  on  the 
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eagerness  of  children  for  stories,  and  their  fondness  for  hearing  the  same  ones 
over  and  over  again  until  they  have  mastered  every  detail;  on  the  questions 
about  objects  and  occurrences  around  them  with  which  they  overwhelm  you; 
on  the  eagerness  with  which  in  their  play  they  put  in  shape  and  seek  to  realize 
in  action  the  ideas  they  are  spontaneously  gathering;  and  then  ask  yourself  if 
there  is  not  something  unnatural  in  school  training  which  so  completely  ignores 
the  manifest  demands  of  nature,  and  insists  on  giving  only  what  is  formal  and 
not  wanted.  Would  it  not  be  a  valuable  rule  for  every  elementary  teacher  to 
see  to  it  that  her  pupils  every  day  get  something  fresh  and  interesting  to  them, 
something  which  will  enter  into  their  real  present  life;  something  in  short,  to 
think  about  as  children  can  and  do  think.  There  is  time  for  it,  and  provision 
for  it  in  well  ordered  schools.  The  nature  lesson,  the  language  lesson,  reading 
to  children,  talks  before  and  in  school  about  matters  which  they  ought  and  want 
to  think  about,  these  are  designed  to  meet  the  want  indicated,  and  if  they  do 
not  it  is  because  the  teachers  do  not  see  how  to  use  them.  The  formal  training 
is  necessary  but  it  ought  not  to  constitute  the  whole  of  school  life.  Seek  to 
make  this  contribute  to  the  active,  emotional,  thought  life  of  the  pupil  out  of 
school.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  valuable  such  work  is  in  toning  up 
your  school,  in  shedding  a  new  and  glorious  light  over  all  its  routine,  in  smooth- 
ing over  difficulties,  in  relieving  your  own  toil  and  vivifying  your  own  soul. 
Feed  the  lambs.  Give  them  something  every  day  which  they  can  take  up  into 
their  minds  and  let  their  consciousness  play  about  it.  Let  the  school  daily 
make  their  lives  broader  and  richer. 

Some  omissions  and  discrepancies  in  our  school  laws  ought  to  be  remedied 
at  the  next  session  of  the  State  Legislature.  We  cannot  think  it  due  to  any 
<ause  except  oversight  that  the  History  of  the  United  States  is  not  among  the 
branches  required  to  be  taught  in  district  schools.  (Sec.  447.)  We  find  there 
included  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Wisconsin,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  history.  Now  history  is  if  possible  more  essential  than  the 
•constitutions,  because  the  latter  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  it,  and 
any  right  teaching  of  history  would  necessarily  g^ive  some  outline  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  it  may  be  successfully  taught  to  children  not  mature 
enough  to  deal  profitably  with  the  generalizations  of  the  fundamental  law.  Ad- 
mirable text-books  for  teaching  this  subject  to  very  young  children  have  recent- 
ly appeared,  and  ought  to  find  their  way  into  the  district  schools.  We  have 
been  having  also  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  teaching  of  patriotism  to  children, 
and  to  this  end  have  provided  by  legislation  for  placing  the  American  flag  in 
our  school-rooms.  The  flag  is  a  symbol;  by  all  means  let  it  be  accompanied  by 
its  proper  interpretation,  which  is  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  nation  it 
symbolizes.  Teachers,  we  believe,  are  ready  for  a  general  movement  to  make 
our  young  people  better  acquainted  with  the  past  of  their  country.  Public  sen- 
timent is  ready  for  it.    The  addition  of  this  branch  to  those  now  required  by 
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statute  will  give  an  impulse  to  a  movement  for  which  we  are  prepared  and  which 
sound  judgment  demands. 

Discrepancies  in  the  law  are  strikingly  apparrent  in  the  requirements  kx 
teachers'  certificates.  Physiology,  for  example,  is  enumerated  in  Section  450 
as  an  additional  branch  required  of  candidates  for  a  second  grade  certificate, 
but  several  years  ago  the  statute  providing  for  temperance  instruction  made  it 
essential  for  a  third  grade  certificate.  Beside  the  physiology  three  other  ad- 
ditional branches  are  specified  in  the  law  for  second  grade  certificates,  gram- 
matical analysis,  physical  geography  and  elementary  algebra.  The  first  of  these 
is  out  of  all  relation  to  present  views  as  to  grammatical  instruction.  There 
ought  to  be  no  separate  branch  called  grammatical  analysis.  What,  pray,  is 
instruction  in  grammar  but  instruction  in  grammatical  analysis  ?  Does  it  mean 
parroting  a  grammar  text?  If  so  it  is  time  that  the  law  ceased  to  recognize 
such  an  absurdity.  Grammar  is  nothing  without  grammatical  analysis,  and 
grammatical  analysis  is  nothing  but  applied  grammar;  it  is  no  separate  branch, 
and  ought  not  to  figure  as  such  in  the  statute.  We  have  left  then,  as  additional 
requirements  for  the  higher  grade,  only  physical  geography  and  elementary  al- 
gebra. Let  us  now  bring  this  into  relation  with  the  courses  of  study  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  In  the  new  Circular  on  the  Free  High  Schools  of  Wisconsin  issued 
by  the  State  Superintendent  three  separate  courses  are  recommended,  and  they 
correspond  fairly  with  the  courses  at  present  in  use.  In  them  all  elementary 
algebra  is  completed  in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school.  It  seems  there- 
fore fair  to  assume  that  a  second  grade  certificate  is  designed  to  call  for  prepar- 
ation up  to  this  point  in  the  course;  and  this  corresponds  very  well  witii  the 
legislation  which  makes  a  countersigned  high  school  diploma  equivalent  to  a 
first  grade  county  certificate.  Now  two  of  these  courses  call  for  elementary 
botany  during  the  second  year,  and  it  would  therefore  be  rational  and  proper  to 
add  this  in  place  of  physiology  as  a  requirement  for  a  second  grade  certificate. 
It  is  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  high  schools  to  have  these  requirements 
correspond  pretty  closely  to  their  courses,  since  it  tends  to  make  pupils  desire 
to  follow  the  course.  Besides,  botany  is  not  now  enumerated  for  first  grade 
certificates,  although  found  in  all  high  school  courses,  and  although  physics  is 
required,  which  uniformly  comes  in  the  last  year  of  the  courses.  With  three 
additional  branches  and  a  higher  ranking  in  all  the  work  the  second  grade 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  lower.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  also  when  it  is  wise  to  cut  off  all  licensing  of  persons  who  cannot  secure 
a  third  grade  certificate.  Our  high  schools  are  now  numerous,  and  are  doing 
very  creditable  work.  They  can  and  do  supply  teachers  for  the  better  district 
schools.  One  problem  before  us  seems  to  be  to  devise  some  plan  of  gradation 
of  the  district  schools  by  means  of  which  the  better  ones  shall  uniformly  seek 
teachers  with  the  higher  grades  of  certificates. 

High  school  teachers  are  not  infrequently  confronted  with  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  their  pupils  cannot  read.    We  do  not  mean  thai  such  pupils 
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cannot  call  the  words  in  their  text-books  with  a  fair  degree  of  readiness,  but 
that  they  lack  the  power  while  calling  them  to  make  the  corresponding  combi- 
nations of  ideas  in  their  own  minds.  The  effort  of  translating  the  word  sym- 
bols into  their  appropriate  sounds  is  still  difficult,  so  difficult  as  to  leave  in- 
sufficient  mental  energy  to  deal  with  the  thought  expressed.  Evidence  of  this 
defect  is  found  when  the  pupil  who  has  just  read  a  sentence  aloud  has  to  pause 
and  run  over  it  again  in  order  to  gather  the  idea.  It  is  found  when  the  reading 
is  slow  and  expressionless,  depending  evidently  upon  the  punctuation  marks 
for  pauses  and  inflections.  This  difficulty  in  readu)g  is  very  often  the  reason 
why  the  pupil  does  not  prepare  his  lesson  properly.  He  gets  false  and  imper^ 
feet  notions  from  his  text  because  the  difficulty  in  reading  prevents  his  dealing 
really  and  freely  with  the  notions  expressed.  Faulty  teaching  is  usually  the 
cause  of  his  defect  He  has  read  as  an  exercise  too  much,  and  to  get  some- 
•thing  too  little.  True  reading  is  getting  something:  and  it  is  truest  when  the 
something  got  is  precisely  the  thing  said  in  the  book.  Elementary  teachers 
need  a  more  thorough  apprehension  of  this  fact,  that  they  may  devote  more  at- 
tention to  ascertaining  whether  the  pupils  get  properly  and  readily  what  they 
read.  Many  teachers  who  suppose  that  their  pupils  can  read  have  discovered 
how  much  more  readily  they  learn  a  lesson  which  is  read  to  them  in  class,  with- 
out recognizing  what  this  shows  regarding  their  power  to  read.  Further,  it  is 
certain  that  those  who  read  books  for  pleasure  are  also  those  who  get  their  les- 
sons most  readily.  This  suggests  a  natural  remedy  for  the  defect  where  it  ex- 
ists. Find  a  book  which  the  pupil  can  read  easily  and  in  the  matter  of  which 
he  is  sure  to  feel  an  interest.  When  he  has  read  that  he  will  be  a  new  creature. 
He  will  have  discovered  what  reading  is,  and  that  discovery  will  be  for  him  the 
beginning  of  right  processes  of  study.  He  will  read  to  get  as  soon  as  he  has 
found  by  experience  that  that,  and  not  word  mongering,  is  what  brings  the 
reward. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 

Editor  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education:  Will  you  kindly  permit  me 
to  correct  a  statement  appearing  in  the  December  number  of  your  Journal, 
page  505,  and  again  in  the  February  number,  page  70,  relative  to  the  revision  of 
the  text-books  on  Temperance  Physiology,  and  also  to  answer  your  question. 
How  was  the  standard  to  which  these  books  have  been  revised  established  ? 
In  your  December  editorial  you  refer  to  '*The  great  publishing  houses  which 
have  been  brought,  by  what  motives  you  do  not  know,  to  submit  their  text- 
books in  physiology  to  the  revision  of  Mrs.  Hunt  and  her  committee,''  and 
farther  on  state  that  the  book  which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  urged  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Health  to  reccommend,  but  which  they  did  not  include  in  their  rec- 
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commended  list,  has  been,  as  you  uaderstand  the  case  *'the  standard,  to  which 
the  others  have  since  been  revised."  In  your  February  number  you  state,  more 
emphatically,  that  Mrs.  Hunt  "claims  to  have  revised  them"  (the  books  in 
question)  **to  confoim  with  the  teachings  of  a  set  of  books"  urged  upon  the 
State  Board  of  Health  but  rejected  by  them.  Judging  from  your  expression  of 
spmpathy  with  this  movement  of  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools  I  con- 
clude you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  your  informant  in  this  matter  was  entirely 
mistaken. 

The  "Standard"  to  which  these  books  have  been  revised  was  not  the  bo<A 
rejected  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health, —  a  book  by  the  way  that  was 
adopted  by  the  National  Government  after  a  critical  examination  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  medical  and  physiological  experts  in  the  country, — but  a 
series  of  specifications  collected  from  various  authentic  sources,  including^  the 
resolutions,  and  endorsed  by  a  larger  number  of  eminent  scientists,  educators^ 
and  specialists  than  have  probably  ever  united  in  endorsing  any  one  document 
on  any  scientific  subject.  These  facts  were  so  familiar  to  the  constituency  to 
-whom  the  report  at  Chicago  was  given  that  the  necessity  for  recapitulation  of 
them  could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  Mrs.  Hunt.  The  "Standard  "  had  been 
adopted  by  the  convention  at  Nashville  in  1887,  published  in  the  Department 
Report  of  that  year  and  since  been  widely  circulated  in  leaflet  form  and  through 
the  press  of  the  countrv,  without,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  accuracy  of  its 
statements  ever  having  been  challenged. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  Standard  for  Temperance  Text-books: 

ist. —  They  must  teach  with  no  uncertain  sound  the  proven  findings  of  science, 
viz. :  a.  That  alcohol  is  a  dangerous  and  seductive  poison,  b.  That  beer,  wine, 
and  cider  contain  this  same  alcohol,  thus  making  them  dangerous  drinks,  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  they  are  the  product  of  a  fermentation  that  chan|:es  a  food  10 
a  poison,  c.  That  it  is  the  nature  of  a  little  of  any  liquor  containmg  alchohol 
to  create  an  appetite  for  more,  which  is  so  apt  to  become  uncontrollable  that 
the  strongest  warning  should  be  urged  against  taking  that  little  and  thus  form- 
ing the  appetite. 

2d. — They  must  teach  also  the  effect  of  these  upon  "the  human  system," 
that  is,  upon  the  whole  being  —  mental,  moral,  and  physical.  The  appalling 
effects  of  drinking  habits  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  nation,  the  degradation 
and  crime  resulting,  demand  that  instruction  here  should  give  clear  and  em- 
phatic utterance  to  the  solemn  warnings  of  science  on  this  subject. 

3d. — This  instruction  must  be  as  well  graded  to  the  capacities  of  each  class 
of  pupils  as  the  modern  school  readers  are.  A  book  fit  for  high  schoolsput  in- 
to primary  or  intermediate  classes  will  make  the  study  a  failure  there.  Truth  is 
just  as  true  and  as  scientific  when  told  in  easy  words  as  when  put  into  stilted 
technicalities  the  child  cannot  understand. 

4th. — This  is  not  a  physiological  but  a  temperance  movement  In  all  grades 
below  the  high  school  this  instruction  should  contain  only  physiology  enough 
to  make  the  hygiene  of  temperence  and  other  laws  of  health  intelligible.  Tem- 
perance should  be  the  chief  and  not  the  subordinate  topic,  and  should  occupy 
at  least  one  fourth  the  space  in  the  text-books  for  these  grades.  As  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  attend  high  schools,  and  vast 
numbers  leave  with  the  primary,  this  instruction  should  be  early  and  ample.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  have  a  separate  book  for  the  phisiology  heretofore  studied  in 
the  high  school  or  to  limit  the  amount,  but  at  feast  twenty  pages  out  of  that 
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ordinarily  required  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  danger  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics,  in  a  text-book  for  these  classes. 

5th. — This  effort  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  fallacies 
which  lead  to  drink  habits  should  purposely  avoid  reference  to  the  medical  use 
of  alcohol,  except  to  state  that  as  by  common  consent  its  lay  prescription  is 
condemned,  the  question  of  its  use  as  a  remedy  may  properly  be  relegated  to 
medical  treatises,  as  out  of  place  and  misleading  in  a  school  text-book. 

Lacking  in  any  of  these  points,  a  text- book  on  scientific  temperance  is  in- 
complete, and  the  use  in  the  schools  of  such  a  book  will  not  result  in  a  strong 
temperance  sentiment  among  the  pupils  using  it. 

This  *'  Standard  *'  also  constituted  the  *'  motive  "  which  led  the  great  publish- 
ing bouses  to  submit  their  books  to  revision.  It  was  sent  to  them  three  years 
ago  in  the  form  of  a  petition  asking  them  to  have  their  books  revised  to  meet 
its  requirements.  This  petition  was  signed  by  over  two  hundred  leading 
American  citizens  among  whom  were  the  following:  P.  W.  Llewellen,  M.  D., 
President  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health;  Joseph  F.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  of 
the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health;  Wilmot  H.  Dickenson,  M.  D.;  Henry  M. 
Clark,  M.  D.;  Ephriam  M.  Reynolds,  M.  D.;  S.  R.  Olney,  M.  D.,  and  other 
members  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health.  Samuel  W.  Abbot,  M.  D.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health;  Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D.; 
I>avid  Engleman,  M.  D.;  Pemberton  Dudley,  M.  D.;  George  G.  Grof!,  M.  D., 
and  Joseph  Edwards,  M.  D.,  all  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Health.  A  very  much  larger  list  of  members  of  State  Boards  of  Health  could 
easily  have  been  secured  had  any  special  effort  been  made  to  obtain  them.  No 
member  of  such  a  Board  who  was  asked  to  sign  the  petition  refused  to  do  so. 

This  petition  asking  the  publishers  to  have  their  books  revised  to  this  Stand- 
ard, which  was  printed  in  full  in  the  petition  head,  was  also  signed  by  the  late 
Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Hon. 
John  M.  Akers,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  in  Iowa,  by  A.  A.  Miner,  D. 
D.,  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  by  William  F. 
Warren,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Boston  University,  and  by  no  less  than 
fourteen  college  presidents  including  Dr.  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  Dr.  Fairchild  of 
Oberlin  and  President  Magoun  of  Grinnell  College. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  medical  men,  educators,  and  scientists  the 
petition,  embodying  this  Standard  was  signed  by  the  editors  of  all  the  leading 
religious  newspapers,  by  United  States  Senators,  Congressmen,  members  of 
legislatures,  governors  of  states,  official  representatives  of  various  well  known 
organizations  and  others  whose  autograph  signatures  may  be  seen  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Department  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  appended  to  the  petition  containing  the  "  Standard  "  to  which  the  tem- 
perance physiologies  have  been  revised. 

Moreover,  among  the  authors  of  the  physiologies  who  have  cheerfully  re- 
vised their  own  books  to  conform  to  this  Standard  are  Roger  S.  Tracy,  M.  D., 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  and  Prof.  Newell  Martin,  M.  D.,  M.  A.,  F. 
R.  S.,  and  D.  Sc.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.    It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
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these  gentlemen  would  have  been  willing  to  revise  their  books  to  a  Standard 
which  they  considered  unscientific. 

I  submit  that  your  question  as  to  How  the  Standard  to  which  the  Temper- 
ance Physiologies  have  been  revised  was  established,  is  answered. 

It  was  established  in  the  first  place  by  being  derived  from  established  sources. 

It  was  established  in  the  second  place  by  receiving  the  endorsement  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  specialists  in  the  subjects  involved  than  would  be  con- 
sidered necessary  '*to  settle  in  a  scientific  manner"  the  reliability  of  any  series 
•of  formulas  in  any  department  of  sciences. 

It  is  therefore  doubly  established.  Very  Respectfully,  E.  L.  Benedict,  As- 
sistant in  Department  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[We  are  glad  to  publish  this  authoritative  statement  of  the  standard,  and  the 
support  it  has  gained.  We  based  our  statement  in  the  February  number  upon 
the  following  paragraph  from  Mrs.  Hunt's  report:  "The  surrender  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers  to  the  Great  Petition  (for  revision  according  to  the  W.  C.  T. 
U,  Standard)  is  due  to  Mrs.  Hunt's  persistent  refusal  to  endorse  weak,  evasive 
and  badly-graded  books,  that  would  have  defeated  the  object  of  the  study;  *  * 
and  also  to  the  success  of  her  efforts,  and  that  of  others,  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  endorsed  books  (Pathfinder)  in  large  fields,  showing^  the 
publishers  that  there  is  a  paying  market  for  the  same."  Now  the  books  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  all  of  the  "  weak,  evasive  and  badly-g^rad- 
ed  books,"  while  the  Pathfinder  books,  which  then  alone  represented  the 
standard,  were  rejected.  This  is  the  fact  to  which  we  have  sought  to  call  at- 
tention.    Ed.] 

MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

ELECTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  —  THE  READER  EXCISIONS  AGAIN. 

The  interest  in  school  matters  for  the  month  preceding  the  last  meeting:  of 
the  School  Board  centered  in  the  election  of  the  Superintendent.  Several  can- 
didates were  in  the  field,  and  various  guesses  were  made  by  newspaper  corres- 
pondents and  the  friends  of  the  respective  candidates  as  to  the  outcome;  but, 
although  the  canvass  was  spirited  and  the  opposition  vigorous,  no  serious  short- 
comings could  be  shown  in  Mr.  Anderson's  administration,  and  he  was  vindi- 
cated by  a  re-election,  receiving  18  votes  against  a  total  of  16  for  other  candi- 
dates. The  audience  room  was  filled  with  teachers  and  principals  who  received 
the  announcement  with  cheers.  A  point  of  order  was  raised  on  the  ground 
that  as  the  full  Board  consists  of  36  members,  18  votes  do  not  constitute  a  ma- 
jority; but  the  President  ruled  that  a  majority  of  a  quorum  is  all  that  b  re- 
quired. The  viva  voce  vote  to  make  the  informal  ballot  formal  was  carried  by 
24  to  10,  and  Mr.  Anderson  was  declared  elected.  Mr.  H.  O.  R.  Seifert  was 
then  nominated  as  Assistant  Superintendent  and  the  nomination  unanimously 
confirmed.    All  who  believe  that  it  is  not  wise  to  ''swap  horses  while  crossing 
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a  stream,**  and  that  a  worthy  man  and  an  efficient  superintendent  should  not  be 
deposed  for  slight  cause,  feel  that  although  he  had  a  "  close  call  **  Supt.  Ander- 
son may  justly  be  proud  of  his  victory  in  view  of  the  opposition  which  he  faced 
and  vanquished. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  report  which  had  been  called  (or  relative  to  the 
proposed  eliminations  from  the  Readers  was  submitted,  and  in  this  also  Supt. 
Anderson  came  out  with  flying  colors;  the  report  showed  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  principals,  in  response  to  questions  asked  in  the  Superintendent's  circu- 
lar, had  recommended  expurgations,  and  for  reasons  similar  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  Superintendent's  report  for  December.  The  question  of  veracity  which 
had  been  raised  by  some  members  of  the  Board  was  thus  clearly  settled,  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  proposed  pruning  of  the  Readers  (except  the  reasons 
for  sending  out  the  circular  of  inquiry  respecting  omissions)  was  made  a  matter 
of  record.  The  answers  made  by  the  different  principals  are  interesting  read- 
ing. A  few  of  them  are  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  **  machine  *'  ideals;  but  the 
following  summary  of  the  report  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  principals  has 
the  ring  of  that  phase  of  modern  pedagogy  which  sees  in  the  teacher  something 
more  than  a  mere  artisan  working  by  rule  of  thumb: 

W.  J.  Desmond  thinks  it  would  be  unwise  to  eliminate  any  lesson  contained  in 
the  series  of  readers.  Teachers  must  be  trusted  to  use  discretion  in  putting  in  their 
work  in  teaching  reading  where  it  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  pnpils. 

Among  the  reasons  for  excision  stated  in  different  reports  are:  *' A  detached 
speech  cannot  be  understood  by  pupils. '  *  * '  Too  much  work  for  time. "  *  *  Bible 
lessons  better  be  left  for  church  and  Sunday-school."  "Too  difficult,  inappro- 
priate and  of  little  value.  *  *  *  *  Badly  constructed  sentences.  * '  *  *  With  few  excep- 
tions the  poetry  is  of  little  value."  "Because  religious."  "Very  foolish." 
"Teaches  a  Protestant  Christian  religion."  "Some  of  the  temperance  pieces 
untemperately  exaggerated  total  abstinence  literature."  The  same  Principal 
naively  magnifies  the  supervisor's  oflice  by  adding:  "  Good  work  can  be  done 
with  them  in  the  hands  of  a  conscientious,  rightly  directed  teacher." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  purpose  of  the  attack  on  the  Readers, 
it  has  resulted  in  furnishing  a  considerable  amount  of  ammunition  for  rival  pub- 
lishing houses  to  use  against  the  series..  I.e. 


THOSE  TWO  PROBLEMS. 

I. 

In  answer  to  the  question  which  of  the  answers  to  the  first  is  correct,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  the  latter  (one  in  Mar.  No.)  is  the  correct  answer  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  as  no  strictly  business  man  would  pay  any  part  of  an 
indebtedness  before  it  were  due,  unless  he  were  allowed  interest  upon  the 
amount  paid,  for  the  time  it  was  paid  before  due.  He  would  in  preference,  put 
the  money  out  at  interest  until  the  debt  became  due.  /.  D.  R, 
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II. 

Solutions  have  been  received  from  the  following:  A.  B.  A.;  Eighth;  F.  W. 
M.;  N.  E.  C;  J.  G.  S.;  W.  F.  T.;  W.  C.  J.;  J.  D.  R.;  M.  E.  C;  H.  F.  S.;  W. 
A.  J.;  W.  L.  D.;  E.  E.  B.;  M.  A.  T. 

The  problem  is:  A  man  bouglit  a  farm  for  |6,ooo,  and  agreed  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  in  three  equal  annual  installments.  What  was  the  annual  payment, 
interest  being  6  per  cent.?    We  give  four  typical  solutions: 

I. —  By  computing  the  compound  interest  on  $6,000  for  3  years  we  obtain 
I7 1 46. 096.  The  value  of  each  payment  of  $1  would  be  as  follows:  First  pay- 
ment 1. 1236,  second  payment  1.06,  and  the  third  payment  |i,  total  value  of  the 
3  1 1  payments,  fo.1836.  Hence  by  dividing  7146.096  by  3.1836  we  obtain 
I2244.66,  answer.  fV,  C.  Jenkins. 

2.— The  $6,000  is  the  present  worth  of  the  three  equal  annual  installments, 
at  one,  two,  and  three  years  respectively.  Present  worth  of  $1.00  for  i  year  at 
6  per  cent,  .943396.  Present  worth  of  $1.00  for  2  years  at  6  per  cent,  com- 
pounded, .889996.  Present  worth  of  $1.00  for  3  years  at  6  per  cent,  compound- 
ed, .  8396 10.  Sum  of  three  amounts  of  present  worth,  2.673002 .  $6,000  -^  2.673  = 
$2244.66.    Ans.  Mary  E.  Covey. 

3. —  The  question  is  one  in  progression,  therefore  I  give  the  statement  only: 

(r.o6—  i)><_$6^ooo  ^  |i  884.66  =  that  amount  which  is  paid  of  the  principal, 

(1.06)'  —  I 

but  since  he  also  must  pay  the  interest  on  $6,000  the  first  year,  it  must  be  added 
to  the  $1884.66,  or  $1884.66  +  (6  per  cent,  of  $6,000) =$2244,66.  A.  B,  A. 

4. — $6,oooX  .06  =  $360,  interest  for  i  year.  $.191016  is  the  compound  interest 
on  $1.00  for  I  year.  $360-+-  .191016 =$1884.658.  $1884.658  +  $360 =$2244.658 
+  the  annual  payment.  F.  W.  Meisnesi. 


OTHER  PROBLEMS. 


Will  some  reader  of  the  Journal  please  solve  this  problem  without  using:  an 
Algebraic  formula: 

I.  A  and  B  agree  to  reap  a  field  for  $90.  A  could  do  the  work  in  9  days,  so 
they  agreed  to  complete  the  job  in  5  days,  but  finding  themselves  unable  to  do 
so,  they  hired  C  the  last  two  days,  in  consequence  of  which  B  received  $3^  less 
than  he  would  have  done  had  A  and  B  worked  alone  until  the  job  was  com- 
pleted.    Required  time  it  would  take  B  and  C  each  to  do  the  work. 

It  should  be  understood  that  A  could  do  the  work  in  9  days  and  is  paid  ac- 
cordingly, but  that  B  could  not  do  as  much  as  he  supposed  and  on  account  of 
this  alone  they  are  obliged  to  hire  C.  J.  51 

II.  In  a  county  of  this  state,  a  note  for  $j,ooo  was  given,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  annually  in  advance.  The  note 
was  to  run  for  a  term  of  years,  and  I  understand  that  the  maker  had  the  privil- 
ege of  making  payments  upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  in  excess  of  the 
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interest  then  due.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the  maker  made  a 
payment  of  |2oo.  How  much  of  this  sum  should  be  applied  as  interest  and 
how  much  as  principal  ? 


TRAINING  THE  IMAGINATION. 

At  the  Institute  of  two  days  held  here  lately— by  Prof.  Gillan— some  inter- 
esting exercises  in  developing  imagination  in  pupils  of  middle  and  upper  forms 
were  given.  I  think  these  need  not  be  omitted  from  primary  work.  I  believe 
the  imagination  is  at  its  freshest  in  childhood  and  may  be  properly  drawn  upon 
even  with  the  six  and  seven-year-olds  who  mostly  form  my  class. 

For  example,  we  had  been  learning  a  song  which  pleased  the  children  very 
much  and  which  in  one  stanza  named  lilies,  roses,  violets,  pansies,  and  sweet 
peas.  On  my  solid  slate  board  with  colored  crayon  I  drew  these  flowers  in  a 
leisurely  way,  adding  a  little  at  a  time  without  giving  any  hint  of  their  intention. 
By  the  time  I  reached  the  violets  little  faces  began  to  turn  toward  the  the  pic- 
ture with  looks  of  satisfaction  every  time  the  song  was  sung,  and  before  all  the 
▼iolets  were  done  a  boy  (who  sits  at  my  table  as  a  safeguard  from  temptation,) 
said  to  me — "  Nearly  all  the  flowers  are  there  now.*'  This  was  before  the  In- 
stitute. Since  then  I  have  illustrated  the  song  "Twenty  froggies '*  in  the  same 
way,  to  the  great  delight  of  my  class.  I  shall  next  try  "  Three  mice  went  into 
a  bam  to  spin.*' 

I  think  from  this  they  are  beginning  to  form  mental  pictures  of  the  actions 
and  subjects  of  their  songs  and  stories.  When  they  gain  more  control  of  the 
hand  I  think  they  will  use  the  same  way  of  showing  by  sketches  the  ideas 
brought  to  mind  by  their  reading. 

I  am  sorry  that  New  Lisbon  was  included  in  the  list  of  institutes  in  which  *'a 
lack  of  responsiveness "  was  noticed.  The  work  of  Mr.  Giilan  was  highly  ap- 
preciated by  all  the  teachers  whose  opinions  I  have  heard,  and  also  that  of  those 
who  helped  somewhat  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mary  E.  Covey. 
Nbw  Lisbon,  Wis. 

ITEMS  FROM  THE  DRAWER. 

—A  correspondent  writes:  **I  cannot  refrain  from  thanking  you  for  makii^ 
theJouRNAL  whatit  is.  In  broadening  my  views,  and  furnishing  me  nobler 
ideals  of  education.  I  know  of  no  paper  that  has  done — and  in  my  opinion 
there  is  none  that  could  do— me  so  much  good  as  your  invaluable  Journal." 

».  F.  T. 

—Will  you  please  publish,  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  an  explanation 
of  the  term  "Surrendered  with  the  honors  of  war."  Were  such  troops  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  until  exchanged?  Are  the  conditions  of  such  surrenders 
always  the  same? 

The  phrase  is  used  to  designate  special  privileges  granted  by  the  victors  to  the 
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vanquished  in  consequence  of  some  merit  seen  in  them.  Usually  these  are  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  humiliations  naturally  attendant  upon  surrender.  In 
some  cases,  the  garrison  is  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  its  arms  and  its  colors 
flying;  at  other  times  the  conquered  force  will  only  be  permitted  to  advance 
silently  to  the  front  of  their  works,  there  to  ground  or  pile  arms,  and  then,  fac- 
ing about,  to  return  to  their  lines  as  prisoners  of  war.  Or  the  capitulation  will 
provide  that  the  garrison  shall  deposit  their  arms  and  war-like  stores  at.  some 
specified  spot,  and  then  march  on  to  their  own  territory  on  parole  not  to  serve 
against  the  victors  during  the  war  or  until  exchanged.  What  the  honors  grant- 
ed are  is  determined  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  these  vary  greatly. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  ITEMS. 

England.  The  following  table  proves  progress  in  the  diffusion  of  elemen- 
tary education,  by  indicating,  the  percentage  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
who  signed  by  mark  in  the  marriage  register  during  each  year  specified: 

1843,  32.7  males,  49.0  females;  1853,  30.4  males,  43.9  females;  1863, 23.8  males, 
33.1  females;  1873,  18.8  males,  25.4  females;  1883,  12.6  males,  15.5  females; 
1886,  9.6  males,  11.5  females. 

In  London  alone  the  proportion  of  men  who  signed  with  marks  in  1886  was 
5.2  per  cent.,  and  of  women  7  per  cent. 

WuKRTEMBERG  (Germany).  The  official  report  of  the  minister  of  education 
in  this  kingdom,  states  the  number  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  in  1888  to 
have  been  231,958.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was  3154,  of  which  773  had 
salaries  ranging  between  900  and  1000  marks,  773  had  salaries  ranging  between 
1000  and  1 100  marks,  267  had  salaries  ranging  between  iioo  and  1200,  while  on- 
ly one  had  2000  marks.     (4  marks =|i. 

Prussia.  In  Bromberg  (Province  Posen)  it  has  been  decided  to  keep  the 
schools  open  between  7  and  12  o'clock  in  summer,  and  between  8  and  i  o'clock 
in  winter;  in  other  words,  to  adopt  the  one  session  plan. 

Saxony  (Grand  Duchy).  The  Pestalozzi-Society  has  just  completed  its  37th 
year.  During  the  last  year  it  supported  seventy-seven  needy  widows  and  or- 
phans of  teachers. 

WuERTTEMBERG.  Dr.  K.  Gerok,  known  as  author  of  many  juvenile  books, 
died  at  Stuttgart  recently,  aged  75  years. 

Italy.  According  to  the  census  of  1881,  the  average  number  of  the  popu- 
lation  above  six  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor  write,  was  61.94  per  cent., 
the  proportion  being  about  the  same  for  those  above  fifteen  years.  In  Upper 
Italy  it  was  40.85  per  cent.,  Middle  Italy,  64.61  per  cent.,  South  Italy,  79.46  per 
cent.,  and  on  the  islands  80.91  per  cent  The  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates 
above  six  years  was  in  Piedmont,  32.27,  and  the  largest  in  Basilicata,  85.18.  In 
187 1  the  proportion  of  the  population  above  six  years  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  was  68.77  percent.,  hence  in  ten  years  an  improvement  of  little  over 
7  per  cent. -- In  1885-6  Italy  had  seventeen  state  universities  and  four  "free" 
universities.     Both  together  had  952  professors  and  14,817  students. 
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ONE  WOMAN'S  RECORD. 

Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years— the  Autobiography  of  an  American  Woman.  By 
Frances  E.  Willard.  Published  by  the  Woman's  Temperance  Publication 
Assdciation.    698  pp.  Fifth  edition.,  50,000  copies. 

If  success  is  the  justification  of  a  book  this  one  has  secured  it.  It  lias  other 
merits.  The  very  familiarity  of  it,  the  fact  that  one  quarter  of  it  is  devoted  to 
sketching  a  life  in  all  its  details  like  that  of  thousands  of  American  girls,  and 
differing  only  in  a  higher  purpose  and  stronger  will  from  that  of  thousands  of 
others  gives  it  a  power  to  inspire  struggling  souls  which  is  of  great  value.  Mrs. 
Willard  is  chiefly  known  as  a  teacher  and  a  philanthropist.  In  the  former 
capacity  she  began  in  a  country  school  and  quickly  rose  to  be  president  of  the 
Woman's  College  at  Evanston,  now  part  of  the  North  Western  University. 
The  differences  of  view  with  thp  new  president  of  the  University,  when  Dr. 
Fowler  succeeded  Dr.  Haven  in  that  position,  which  led  to  her  resignation  of 
her  post,  made  something  of  a  stir  at  the  time,  and  are  narrated  in  a  chapter 
which  aims  to  be  fair  and  leaves  the  reader  quite  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  controversy  and  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  As  a  philanthropist  Miss 
Willard  has  been  identified  with  three  movements  quite  characteristic  of  our 
times.  The  first  and  chief  inspiring  purpose  of  her  life  may  be  said  to  be  the 
opening  of  a  wider  sphere  in  life  for  women,  and  she  has  certainly  by  her  ex- 
ample and  her  influence  done  much  to  accomplish  it.  These  words  of  advice 
given  in  the  book  to  young  women  seeking  advancement  as  writers  will  interest 
not  a  few  of  our  readers:  "The  next  best  outlook  (after  journalism)  is  the 
teacher's  desk.  A  majority  of  our  most  celebrated  writers  were  teachers  once. 
The  life  is  intellectual,  and,  though  one  of  routine  is  not  most  favorable  to  the 
freedom  that  a  writer  should  enjoy,  it  conduces  to  surroundings  that  enhance, 
rather  than  deteriorate,  the  mental  powers.  But  imagination,  that  angel  of 
mind,  is  a  shy  spirit  and  breaks  not  readily  to  harness;  while  Pegasus  in  the 
tread-mill  sawing  up  the  fire- wood  of  necessity  is  the  sorriest  spectacle  alive." 
While  sorry  for  Pegasus  in  such  conditions  we  are  not  at  all  sufe  that  they  are 
not  the  best  for  finding  out  whether  the  toiler  is  a  Pegasus  or  not.  But  Miss 
Willard  is  more  widely  known  for  her  work  in  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  and  in  the  White  Cross  League.  It  is  this  work,  upon  which  she 
entered  two  years  after  leaving  Evanston,  which  has  given  her  a  wide  circle  of 
acquaintances,  has  revealed  clearly  the  strong  elements  of  her  character,  and 
made  the  story  of  her  life  of  wide  interest.  About  half  the  book  is  devoted  to 
this  portion  of  her  career,  and  this  is  the  part  which  will  most  interest  the  read- 
ers for  whom  the  volume  is  prepared,  and  which  contains  the  most  effective 
sketches.  She  has  found  her  career,  that  larger  world  of  work  and  influence 
for  which  she  ardently  longed.  The  motto  of  the  volume  is  well  chosen: 
"Nothingmakes  life  dreary  but  lack  of  motive,"  and  if  we  mistake  not  its 
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highest  value  to  its  readers  will  be  in  inspiring  them  with  stronger  and  broader 
purposes. 

—  ''Open  Sesame,"  poetry  and  prose  for  school  days.  Edited  by  Blanche 
Wilder  Bellamy  and  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  (Ginn  &  Co.)  There  is  no  more 
pleasing  and  profitable  way  of  training  the  memory  than  in  giving  it  something 
worth  remembering,  and  *'  Open  Sesame"  will  prove  a  valuable  book  for  such 
a  purpose.  Here  we  have  not  only  a  good  selection  from  the  more  familiar 
poetry  for  children,  but  an  unusual  number  of  poems  which  are  not  generaUy 
found  in  collections  for  schools,  some  of  these  the  treasures  of  our  childhood, 
almost  unknown  to  the  children  of  to-day,  like  Mary  Hewitt's  "  Fairies  of  the 
Caldon  Low."  The  book  is  intended  for  children  from  four  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  is  divided  into  "Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Story,"  "Poems  of  Na- 
ture," "Playtime,  "  "Memory  Rhymes,"  "Loyalty  and  Heroism,"  "Holidays 
and  Holydays,"  "Fairy  Folk  and  Fable,"  and  "Nursery  Rhymes."  The  il- 
lustrations from  the  old  masters  are  a  great  relief  from  the  ordinary  school  book 
pictures,  and  doubtless  will  improve  the  taste  of  many  a  child.  The  whole 
book  is  unusually  pleasing  in  print,  paper  and  binding,  a  worthy  addition  to 
any  library  for  children. 

--  Two  Great  Teachers  —  Roger  Ascham  and  Thomas  Arnold,  with  intro- 
ductions by  James  H.  Carlisle,  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  252  pp. )  con- 
tains Samuel  Johnson's  sketch  of  Roger  Ascham,  with  extracts  from  "The 
Scholemaster;"  and  some  chapters  from  Stanley's  Life  of  Thomas  Arnold.  It 
is  especially  gratifying  to  have  the  first  chapters  of  the  latter  work  reissued  in 
cheap  form,  so  that  they  may  be  more  generally  accessible  to  teachers.  The 
third  chapter,  devoted  to  school  life  at  Rugby,  which  presents  effectively  the 
elements  of  Arnold's  power  as  a  schoolmaster,  is  given  entire,  and  is  an  inspir- 
ing and  valuable  lesson  in  pedagogy.  In  addition  to  this  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Stanley's  work  are  presented  with  little  abridgement,  and  selections  from 
the  fourth  and  final  chapter,  the  whole  constituting  a  complete  view  of  Dr. 
Arnold  as  a  schoolmaster. 

—  The  New  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thal- 
heimer,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  437  pp.;  |i.oo.)  is  a  thoroughly  revised 
edition  of  a  popular  and  useful  text- book.  The  revision  has  sought  not  only  to 
make  connections  and  additions  but  to  so  far  recast  the  text  as  to  make  it  more 
easily  comprehensible  by  young  students,  by  using  only  familiar  words  and  easy 
constructions.  The  book  aims  to  sketch  leading  events  with  a  few  clear  strokes 
and  to  avoid  encumbering  the  memory  with  needless  details.  The  notes,  refer- 
ences to  authorities,  subjects  for  essays  and  questions  for  review  will  meet  with 
favor  from  teachers,  and  the  numerous  maps  and  excellent  illustrations  make  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  text-books. 

—The  Picturesque  Geographical  Readers,  by  Charles  F.  King.  First 
Book:  Home  and  School,  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  226  pp.;  6oc.)  embodies  the 
methods  for  beginning  this  subject,  of  a  distinguished  geographical  expert. 
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The  book  is  a  delightful  child's  reader.  A  simple  story,  interrupted  now  and 
then  with  bits  of  appropriate  verse,  is  the  thread  on  which  the  instruction  is 
strung  and  the  whole  is  sustained  and  illustrated  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
and  helpful  pictures.  Language  lessons,  dictation  lessons,  busy  work,  review 
questions  are  so  skillfully  interwoven  as  hardly  to  be  thought  of  as  tasks.  The 
adaptation  to  child  thought  and  child  life  seems  perfect,  and  the  value  of  the 
book  as  an  introduction  to  geography  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

—  Exercises  in  Wood-Working,  with  a  short  treatise  on  wood,  by  Ivin 
Sickels,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  158  pp.)  contains  matter  new  to  such  manuals  in 
this  country,  and  very  useful.  The  chapter  on  wood  treats  of  its  structure  and 
composition,  the  age  and  decay  of  trees,  milling,  drying,  warping,  defects,  kinds, 
parasitic  plants,  timber-borers,  etc.  The  subsequent  part,  making  two  thirds  of 
the  volume,  gives  directions  for  the  use  and  care  of  tools,  and  graded  exercises 
In  wood-working.  All  these  are  very  clear  and  fully  illustrated.  They  were 
first  prepared  by  the  author  for  the  students  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  have  been  revised  and  added  to  as  experience  dictated,  and  consti- 
tute a  very  complete  and  progressive  graded  course.    It  is  an  excellent  manual. 

—  The  Elements  of  Astronomy,  for  high  schools  and  academies,  by 
Charles  A.  Young,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  475  pp.;  tr.55),  presents  with  great  clearness 
and  simplicity  the  main  facts  and  doctrines  of  Astronomy,  without  involving 
any  mathematics  beyond  elementary  algebra  and  geometry.  It  is  not  for  that 
reason  a  child's  book.  On  the  contrary  the  author  assumes  considerable  intel- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  He  has  remarkable  skill  in  succinct  and  clear 
statement,  and  is  always  thoroughly  intelligible  to  one  who  has  careful  habits 
of  thought  and  reading.  He  has  put  an  extraordinary  amount  of  information, 
theory  and  facts,  into  this  book,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  put  its  readers 
upon  thinking  for  themselves,  and  stimulating  them  to  further  pursuit  of  this 
most  attractive  science.  His  reputation  as  an  astronomer,  and  the  evident  care 
given  to  the  preparation  of  the  volume  are  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  its  ac- 
curacy and  value  as  a  guide.  The  book  seems  to  us  admirably  adapted  to 
promote  the  right  study  of  Astronomy  in  the  high  schools. 

— Sbpt  Grand  Auteurs  Du  Dix-neuvieme  SiECLE,  by  Alcee  Fortier,  (D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.;  19^  pp.),  reviews  felicitously  the  literary  lives  of  Lamartine, 
Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Theophile  Gautier,  Prosper 
Merimee,  and  Francois  Coppee.  Its  author  is  professor  of  the  French  language 
and  literature  in  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans.  He  has  made  an  exceed- 
ingly readable  and  instructive  book,  which  gives  its  readers  a  good  introduction 
to  the  French  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  sketches  and  analyses 
are  excellently  adapted  to  beget  a  desire  for  a  more  direct  and  extended  knowl- 
edge of  the  authors  treated,  and  thus  to  serve  the  best  purpose  which  such  a 
book  can  fulfill. 

—Syntax  op  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb,  by  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  464  pp. ;  |2. 15),  has  little  enough  about  it  to  remind  one 
of  the  first  edition  issued  thirty  years  ago  and  well  known  to  classical  students. 
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This  volume  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that,  and  is  an  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  immense  advance  in  thoroughness  made  by  Greek  students  in  the 
interval.  In  fact  classical  study  is  advancing  as  surely  and  perhaps  as  rapidly 
as  physical  science.  Prof.  Goodwin  says  in  his  preface:  "Few  younger  schol- 
ars are  aware  how  modern  are  many  of  the  grammatical  doctrines  which  are^ 
now  taught  in  all  classical  schools."  That  the  body  of  the  work  has  been  radi 
cally  changed  in  many  particulars  is  then  the  result  of  advancing  scholarship. 
The  mass  of  quotations  and  illustrations  of  principles  is  proof  how  exact  and 
pains-taking  this  scholarship  is. 

—  Laboratory  Manual  OF  Experimental  Physics,  by  Albert  L.  Arey, 
(C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  200  pp.)  aims  to  provide  experiments  fully 
described  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  average  pupil  in  high  schools,  and  requir- 
ing only  inexpensive  apparatus.  The  experiments  are  quantitative,  designed 
to  develop  skill  and  accuracy  as  well  as  thoughtfulness,  and  are  carefully  select- 
ed for  their  educative  value.  We  are  convinced  that  teachers  of  physics  will 
find  this  a  very  helpful  manual. 

—  Fractions,  by  Helen  F.  Page,  (Pupils'  Edition,  52  pp.;  Teachers*  Edition, 
47  pp.;  Ginn  &  Co.)  ofters  novel  and  practical  helps  to  the  teacher  in  a  series  of 
colored  diagrams  representing  to  the  eye  combinations  of  fractions.  The 
Teachers'  Edition  contains  directions  for  using  and  problems. 

—  A  Complete  Algebra,  to  accompany  Ray's  Series  of  Mathematics,  by 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  358  pp.)  is  an  original  book,  the 
result  of  class  room  experience  by  one  who  is  evidently  a  thorough  mathema- 
tician. It  is  complete  in  the  sense  of  covering  all  the  ground  necessary  in  pre- 
paration for  the  best  colleges,  is  scientific,  progressive,  and  systematic  —  a  su- 
perior text-book. 

—  The  last  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (1887-88)  is  a  vol- 
ume of  1209  pages,  and  more  than  usually  interesting.  We  specify  as  espec- 
ially valuable  the  chapters  containing  discussions  of  educational  questions, 
questions  relating  to  city  school  systems,  the  training  of  teachers,  superior  in- 
struction, and  manual  and  industrial  training. 
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—Mr.  Stanley's  book  descriptive  of  his  latest  African  expedition,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner>  Sods,  will  bear  the  title  "In  Darkest  Africa;  and  the  Quest, 
Hescue,  and  Retreat  of  Emin,  the  Governor  of  Equatoria."  Mr.  Stanley  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  \i»  preparation,  and  some  months  must  elapse  before  its  appearance. 

—Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  soon  publish  an  Introduction  to  Systematic  Botany,  by  Cbarlee 
E.  Bessey,  author  of  BeBsey's  Botanies  in  the  American  Science  Series. 

—The  Comtttution  of  Switzerland,  translated  by  Prof.  All>ertB.  Hart,  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity, is  the  latest  issue  in  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.'s  Old  South  Leaflets. 

—Science  in  the  High  School,  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  in  the  April  Pnputar  Sdtnce  Month- 
ly is  a  vigrorous  showing  of  the  make-believe  character  of  much  of  the  high  school  work 
at  present.  Prof.  Toy's  essay  on  Ethics  and  Religion,  which  maintains  that  religions 
have  mainly  borrowed  their  rules  of  conduct  from  usages  of  society  and  have  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  ethics,  will  certainly  challenge  attention.    Among  other  articles  we  men- 
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tion  Prof.  Huxley's  on  The  Natural  Inequality  of  Men,  and  Miss  Tweed j's  Is  Education 
Oppoeed  to  Motherhood? 

—The  April  Arma  contains  a  vi^rous  paper  by  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savagre,  on  Religion,  Mor^ 
allty.  and  the  Public  Schools;  one  by  Bishop  Spaldinfir«  God  in  the  Constitution,  in  reply 
to  Col.  InsersoU;  The  Mask  of  Tyrrany,  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  an  argrumenta«rainst 
socialism;  Divorce  and  the  Proposed  Constitutional  amendment,  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton; and  a  Symposium  on  White  Child  Slavery,  by  six  writers.  The  vitality  of  this  new 
review  has  been  clearly  shown,  and  it  already  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  country. 

—Th€  Home,  School,  and  NcUion  is  the  name  of  a  new,  illustrated,  forty-eiirht  folio  page 
moothly,  edited  by  Bishop  Fallows  and  Martin  L.  Willlston,  and  published  by  the  Claren- 
don Publishing  Co.,  183  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Its  special  aim  is  to  promote  patriotism, 
and  its  educational  departments  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  acknowledged  competence, 
while  its  list  of  contributors  includes  the  names  of  many  of  the  best  known  writers  of 
the  west.    The  two  numbers  received  give  promise  of  great  interest  and  usefulness. 

—The  last  issue  of  the  Educational  Monographs  of  the  N.  Y.  College  for  the  Training  of 
Tsacbers,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Phifadel- 
Vhia,  by  Supt.  Mc  Alister. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  The  State  examination  for  Teach- 
ers' Certificates  will  probably  come  in 
the  week  following  the  closing  of  the 
Wisconsin  Summer  School  for  Teach- 
ers. The  latter  opens  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  National  Association, 
on  Monday,  July  14,  and  closes  on  Fri- 
day, August  8.  The  examinations 
will  probably  begin  the  following  Tues- 
day, Aug  12. 

—  Do  not  fail  to  examine  the  circular 
of  the  Summer  School  which  appears 
in  this  number.  Those  who  think  of 
coming  will  do  well  to  plan  beforehand 
what  they  wish  to  do,  and  all  who  take 
science  studies  involving  laboratory 
work  should  consider  well  the  advan- 
tages of  concentration.  Four  weeks 
devoted  to  one  or  two  branches  will 
prove  of  much  more  value  than  if  di- 
vided among  four  or  fi\e.  Inquiry  in- 
dicates a  large  attendance,  and  already 
several  have  declared  their  purpose  to 
be  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 

—  The  supreme  court  of  the  state  has 
declared  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
common  schools  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  state  constitution. 
The  constitutional  objections  urged 
against  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible 


in  the  common  district  schools  are:  i. 
It  violates  the  rights  of  conscience.  2. 
It  compels  these  parents  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  a  place  of  worship  against 
their  consent  (sec.  18,  art.  I,  const.).  3. 
It  is  sectarian  instruction  (art.  X,  sec. 
3).  The  court  considers  these  well- 
taken.  The  decision  was  unanimous, 
and  settles  this  vexed  question  for  Wis- 
consin. The  judges  say,  however,  that 
the  decision  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  reading  of  extracts  from 
the  Scriptures  such  as  are  found  in 
many  reading  books. 

—  Programs  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation may  be  expected  soon. 

—  The  South-Eastem  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association  holds  its  first 
meeting  at  Waukesha,  March  31  to 
April  2.  The  program  is  full  and  at- 
tractive, beginning  with  a  lecture  on  the 
first  evening  by  John  R.  Clark  on  "To 
and  Fro  in  London."  We  hope  to  have 
a  fill!  report  of  proceedings  for  our  next 
number. 

—  Prin.  J.  A.  Williams  delivered  an 
oration  at  Bloomington  on  Feb.  28,  on 
*'  How  Shall  We  Perpetuate  What  the 
Heroes  of  the  War  Saved  ? "  The  oc- 
casion was  a  G.  A.  R.  campfire. 
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— Gov.  Hoard  has  by  proclamation 
again  appointed  April  30,  which  falls 
upon  Wednesday  as  Arbor  Day.  We 
hope  there  will  be  a  general  move  to 
celebrate  this  holiday,  and  shall  look 
for  reports  of  its  observance  in  the 
schools  with  interest  Will  not  princi- 
pals send  us  reports  and  programs  ? 

—  March  14th  the  first  of  the  Mechan- 
ics* Institutes,  which  the  authorities  of 
the  State  University  have  been  plan- 
ning for  some  time,  was  held  at  Racine. 
The  attendance  is  reported  as  large 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  J. 
V.  Quarles,  Mayor  Mitchell,  Pres. 
Chamberlin  and  Prof.  A.  D.  Conover. 
The  subject  of  the  latter  was  Healthy 
Homes.  It  is  expected  that  others  of 
a  similar  character  will  be  held  soon, 
and  a  new  series,  worthy  competitors 
with  the  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the 
Farmers*  Institutes,  will  thus  be  at 
work  in  the  state. 

—  Many  teachers  of  the  older  gener- 
ation in  Wisconsin  will  be  pained  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  George  W.  Heath 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Heath  began  teach- 
ing in  Walworth  county  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  After  some  years  of 
successful  experience  in  the  country 
and  village  schools  of  that  county,  he 
removed  his  residence  to  the  city  of 
Racine  where  he  again  gave  years  of 
faithful  and  effective  service  to  educa- 
tion as  principal  of  one  of  the  ward 
schools.  In  February,  187 1,  he  was 
called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Ogden 
School  in  Chicago.  He  was  continu- 
ously in  charge  of  that  school  from  that 
time  until  the  date  of  his  death,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1890.  For  Mr.  Heath's  work  as 
a  teacher  and  school  principal  all  who 
knew  him  and  it  feel  sincere  respect. 
Those  who  knew  his  work  and  influ- 
ence best,  and  those  most  competent  to 
judge  their  quality,  acknowledge,  and 
praise  without  reservation,  their  always 
honest   and   sterling   character.    The 


thousands  and  thousands  of  pupils 
whom  he  has  wrought  upon  and  formed 
and  influenced  are  a  legacy  to  the  cit- 
izenship of  the  country  so  rich  as  to 
dwarf  all  eulogy.  He  was  a  living  il- 
lustration of  the  most  encouraging  pos- 
sibilities of  American  life,  the  most 
praiseworthy  and  valuable  elements  of 
character,  and  the  unostentatious  mod- 
esty of  him  who  is  capable  of  great 
achievements.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Wednesday,  February  19, 
in  the  New  England  Church.  These 
were  fitting  and  appropriate.  The 
chief  discourse  was  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
The  Advance,  a  neighbor  and  intimate 
friend.  President  Beale  of  the  Board 
of  Education  briefly  and  fittingly  spoke 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  work  of 
Mr.  Heath  was  held  by  that  body.  Dr. 
Burroughs  of  the  Superintendent's  of- 
fice, spoke  a  few  warm  words  of  eulogy 
on  traits  of  character  which  had  been 
especially  impressed  on  the  supervis- 
ing authority,  and  Supt.  Bright  of  En- 
glewood,  the  life-long  friend,  had  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  details.  The  large 
church  was  filled  by  chose  who  desired 
thus  to  show  their  respect  for  the  fiiend 
that  had  gone. 

—  Supt.  Ames,  of  the  first  district  of 
Dane  county,  reports  that  twenty-three 
pupils  have  graduated  from  the  district 
schools  during  the  past  year,  and  five 
towns  have  taken  advantage  of  the  li- 
brary law.  The  attendance  last  year 
was  better  than  heretofore,  but  still 
shows  that  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren between  seven  and  fourteen  were 
not  in  school.  He  says:  "A  great 
drawback  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  lessen  the 
interest  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike  b 
the  frequent  and  uncalled  for  change 
of  teachers— 145  teachers  are  required 
to  teach  all  our  schools  when  in  session. 
To  fill  these  places  for  the  year  238  dif- 
ferent persons  were  employed;  ninety- 
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three  changes  were  made,  and  in  a  ma-  dations  of  our  American  policy,  and  as 
jority  of  cases  the  change  was  unneces-  such  its  appearance  can  hardly  be  re- 
sary  and  harmful.**  Our  county  super-  garded  otherwise  than  as  ill-judged  and 
intendents  are  doing  good  service  by  unfortunate. 

working  against  constant  changes  of  —The  **01d  South  Work  "  in  Madi- 
teachers,  and  in  time  the  fruits  will  ap-  son  is  continued  this  spring  by  a  course 
pear.  He  reports  that  a  greater  num-  of  lectures  on  early  explorations  of  the 
her  of  teachers  each  year  seek  certifi-  ^est.  The  managers  have  issued  a  se- 
cates  of  the  higher  grades,  a  result  of  lect  bibliography  for  young  people  to 
new  l<^slation  and  one  greatly  to  be  guide  them  in  selecting  reading  from 
<^®sired.  the  public  libraries  which  shall  lead  to 

— The  high  school  at  Baraboo  gave  a   fuller   knowledge   of   the   subjects 
a  Longfellow  entertainment  March  7  treated.    It*s  an  admirable  idea  and 
which  was  very  successful,  and  as  a  re-  deserves  to  be  widely  copied, 
suit  J135  will  be  expended  for  books  to      _  ^he  Normal  Review  School,  open- 
-add  to  the  school  library.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^^  summer  in  Cass- 

—  Have  you  read  the  list  of  Wiscon-  ville  by  Principal  Clyde  R.  Showalter, 
sin  positions  filled  in  1889  by  the  Teach-  now  of  Lancaster,  and  held  in  Lancas- 
crs*  Co-operative  Association,  70  Dear-  ter  last  summer,  will  begin  its  fourth 
bom  St.,  Chicago?  It's  an  eye  opener  annual  session  at  Ciaissville,  June  30th, 
on  agencies.  See  end  of  reading  mat-  and  continue  eight  weeks.  The  in- 
ter, structors  are  C.   R.  Showalter,  E.  R. 

—  The  practice  of  granting  half-holi-  Johnson,  of  Boscobel,  and  C.  A.  Har- 
days  as  a  reward  for  perfect  attendance  P^^»  of  Cassville. 

is  not  without  serious  drawbacks.  In  —  Prin.  Reigle,  of  Tomah.  was  made 
Ean  Claire  last  month  the  pupils  of  the  the  victim  of  a  pleasant  surprise  on  the 
Washington  high  school  punished  in  a  occasion  of  his  birthday  last  month, 
brutal  manner  one  of  their  classmates  when  some  friends  held  a  basket  pic- 
who,  by  tardiness,  had  deprived  them  nic  in  his  house,  and  left  behind  them 
-of  their  anticipated  half  holiday.  two    handsome   articles   of  furniture. 

-The  protest  of  the  Roman  Catho-  Such  a  token  of  appreciation  was  natur- 
lic  bishops  of  Wisconsin  against  the  ally  highly  valued  and  served  to  cement 
Bennett  Uw  has  been  published  in  all  ^^^  P^^^"'  r^\^iyoTis  out  of  which  it 
the  papers  and  we  trust  widely  read.   ^''°^^- 

Their  misapprehension  of  the  purpose  —  Prin.  L.  H.  Clarke,  of  Baraboo, 
of  the  law  seems  unaccountable,  and  writes:  ''I  notice  in  the  notes  in  the 
their  assumption  that  the  parent's  right  last  Journal  that  you  speak  of  the 
to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  child  is  large  percentage  of  attendance  of  the 
paramount  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
demand  preparation  for  citizenship  is  Stevens  Point  upon  the  public  school, 
so  utterly  antagonistic  to  our  institu-  Both  Sparta  and  Baraboo  will  far  sur- 
tions,  and  especially  to  our  system  of  pass  that.  Last  year  in  Sparta  the  to- 
pablic  schools,  that  public  opinion  can  tal  school  census  was  905,  and  750  were 
hardly  fail  to  condemn  the  action  of  enrolled  in  the  public  school  and  fifty 
the  bishops.  It  seems  hardly  possible  in  a  private  school.  In  Baraboo  this 
to  interpret  the  manifesto  otherwise  year,  the  total  school  census  was  12 15, 
than  as  an  assault  upon  the  very  foun-  and  there  are  now  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
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lie  schools  1050  pupils  and  fourteen  in 
a  private  school.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  there  are  many  other  towns  which 
can  show  as  high  a  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance and  perhaps  higher.'* 

— The  fourth  district  school  of  Apple- 
ton  gave  a  vocal  concert  the  8th  of 
March,  as  the  outcome  of  awakened 
interest  in  vocal  music,  to  which  much 
attention  has  lately  been  given  in  the 
school.  The  program  consisted  of  so- 
los, quartettes  and  choruses,  and  proved 
in  every  way  acceptable. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  La  Crosse  is  just  received. 
Of  the  city  teachers  Supt.  Hardy  says: 
"After  two  years*  experience,  I  can 
truly  bay  that  the  rule  of  the  Board  re 
quiring  some  professional  training,  the 
study  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching, 
as  a  condition  of  appointment  to  a  po- 
sition in  our  schools,  is  slowly  but 
surely  bearing  good  fruit.  There  is  a 
visible  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
tone  of  our  corps  of  teachers,  and  of 
the  instruction  and  government."  He 
comments  favorably  on  the  plan  of  pro- 
motion not  on  the  results  of  examina- 
tion alone  but  also  on  thoroughness  of 
daily  work.  Pupils  recommended  by 
the  principals  are  promoted  without 
examination.  Forty-five  were  thus 
admitted  last  year  to  the  high  school, 
and  the  report  says  they  are  taking  a 
somewhat  higher  standing  in  their 
studies  than  those  admitted  on  exami- 
nation. The  school  census  for  the  past 
year  showed  7,614  children  of  school 
age,  of  whom  4,589  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools. 

—The  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Edmunds  law  prohibit- 
ing polygamy  makes  distinctions  of 
great  importance,  which  should  be 
clearly  apprehended  by  those  who 
study  or  teach  civil  government.    The 


court  says:  "It  is  assumed  by  counsel 
of  the  petitioner  that  because  no  nuxle 
of  worship  can  be  established  or  re- 
ligious tenets  enforced  in  this  country 
therefore  any  form  of  worship  may  be 
followed  and  any  tenets,  however  de- 
structive of  society,  may  be  held  and 
advocated,  if  asserted  to  be  a  part  of 
the  religious  doctrine  of  those  advocat- 
ing and  practicing  them.  But  nothing 
is  further  from  the  truth.  While  legis- 
lation for  the  establishment  of  a  religion 
is  forbidden  and  its  free  exercise  p^- 
mitted  it  does  not  follow  that  every- 
thing which  may  be  so  called  can  be 
tolerated.  Crime  is  not  the  less  odious 
because  sanctified  by  what  any  particu- 
lar sect  may  designate  as  rel^on." 
Thus  it  appears  that  a  man*s  religious 
belief  does  not  permit  him  to  do  what- 
ever he  pleases,  or  to  set  up  his  creed 
or  his  conscience  against  the  laws  of 
the  State. 

—  Kindergartens  are  gradually 
springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  and  promise  soon  to  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  public  school 
system.  They  not  only  exist  already 
in  many  of  our  larger  cities,  in  Milwau- 
kee, Eau  Claire,  Sheboygan,  but  it  is 
found  practicable  to  maintain  them  in 
smaller  places  of  two  and  three  thous- 
and people.  If  children  under  six  are 
to  be  sent  to  school,  as  they  may  be 
under  our  constitution,  and  as  they  are 
in  large  numbers,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  proper  provision  for  them,  both 
for  their  own  good  and  to  relieve  the 
primary  schools  of  them.  As  the  kin- 
dergarten becomes  better  understood  it 
wins  its  way  to  public  favor,  and  with 
its  spread  will  come  also  great  improve- 
ments in  primary  schools. 

—  A  brief  visit  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  at  Delayan  proved  full  of  in- 
terest. Here  are  gathered  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  two  children  of  this 
state  who  have  suffered  «i  great  calam* 
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ity.    A  few  of  them  are  congenitally  useful  lesson.    Afterwards,  in  one  of 

deaf,  but  the  greater  number  have  be-  the  classes  which  are  learning  to  speak, 

oome  so  in  early  life  in  consequence  of  we  heard  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

disease  or  accident.    In  point  of  intel-  morning  Issson  retold  by  the  pupils, 

ligence  they  will  average  as  well  as  oth-  Talking  is  to  most  of  them  a  laborious 

er  children,  but  they  need  special  help  and  uncertain  process,  acquired  with 

to  bring  them  into  such  communica*  difficulty  and  readily  lost  again,  since 

tion  with  their  fellows  as  will  enable  it  is  not  supported  by  hearing.    But 

them  to  act  well  their  part  in  life.    We  they  are  marvelously  quick  with  the 

were  present  at  the  opening  exercises  eye,  and  can  communicate  with  each 

of  the  school  day.    The  little  address  other  as  rapidly  as  hearing  children. 

to  the  pupils,  which  was  made  alto-  In  written  work  the  righc  use  of  prepo- 

gether  in  the  sign  language,  was  very  sitions  appeared  to  offer  special  diffi- 

practical,   relating  to  the  necessity  of  culties.    We  saw  examination  papers 

avoiding  the  appearances  of  evil,  and  which  would  have  ranked  high  in  any 

was  delivered  as  rapidly  as  the  trans-  school,  wood  work  and  drawing. of  su- 

lator  could  conveniently  render  it  for  perior  excellence,   and  abundant  evi- 

us.    It  was  an  affecting  sight,  the  silent  dences  of  the  excellent  care  and  in- 

company  watching  the  movements  of  struction    the    pupils   received.     The 

the  silent  instructor  upon  the  stage,  school  has  lately  completed  a  fine  gym- 

and  taking  in,  in  a  manner  altogether  nasium,  in  connection  with  which  are 

strange  and    meaningless  to  us,   that  excellent  bathing  facilities. 


Teachers  Wanted!  We  have  on  our  books,  now,  hundreds  of  vacancies. 
They  are  for  Professors  in  Colleges,  at  salaries  of  I500  to  I3000.  For  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  at  salaries  of  $450  to  $2500.  For  High  School  Princi- 
pals and  Assistants,  at  salaries  of  $400  to  I1500.  For  grade  teachers  at  salaries 
of  |3o  per  month  to  (85  per  month.  For  training  Teachers  in  Normals  at  salar- 
ies of  {600  to  |i2oo.  For  specialists  in  music,  art,  modem  language,  elocution 
and  commercial  branches  at  salaries  of  I350  to  |i2oo.  NOW  is  the  time  to  send 
for  blank  and  manual.    Our  vacancies  are  from  employers,  and  not  '*  hearsay.'' 

Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager,  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  111. 

VVVV  STENOGRAPHY  and  TYPE- i  T*^^?*^J?T**5*??*?®^®*'''*^l^y*?^^i^? 
rillj|j!ii  \jjvt\TM<zr  TrwPT?  T7iV=*_^ioee  ^  o^  **»®  United  States  to  act  as  local  11- 
i*iijui  WRITING  FREE.  First-class  braiian.  Liberal  compensaUon  for  a  few 
racilities  and  best  of  teachers.  Address,  1  hours  service  weekly;  920  per  week  may  be 
with  stamo  for  return  Dostase  i  earned  during  vacations.    Address  with  ref- 

wim  stamp  iorreiurapo«age,  erences,  UNlt)N  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO.,  p,  q  Box  3468.  Boston,  Mass. 

Parish,  N.  Y.        

•YR    00  f^  0ORA    OO    A  MONTH  can  be 

•  d^lUi^^  Iv  <pfiiUwi^"*iiiade  workings  for  US. 
HAHNEMANN  MBDICAti  COLL.BGB  pprsons  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
And  Hospital  of  Chicago,  III.  ani  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Tlie  policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make  i  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
no  promises  for  Hdspitalor  College  tuition,  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
ctliuos,  Bub-clinics.  or  any  means  for  study  '  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St..  Kich- 
aod  observation,  that  is  not  literally  and  ,  mond,  Va. 
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ticulars.  oatotorue,  and  Clinigue,  address  i  iHHi^HHHHHH^HHBN^^*^^ 

ppoer.^  CROWN  PEN  CO.,  Manufact'rt,  78  State  St.,  Chicago 


WELL!    WELL!    WELL! 

"A  TEACHER'S  AGENCY  THAT  FILLS  PLACES!"  That's  a  new  idea. 
I've  heard  of  Agencies  that  had  "calls"  and  "vacancies"  by  the  hundreds,  and  took 
in  the  registration  fees,  but  never  before  heard  of  one  that  could  tell  of  even  a  half 
dozen  places  in  my  own  state  it  had  filled.  Probably  they  were  all  too  bashfnl  to 
mention  them.  There  are  "Teachers'  Agencies"  by  the  dozens  and  "Leagues"  that 
copy  the  circulars  of  the  successful  * 'Teachers'  Co-operative  Association"  to  deceive 
the  uninformed — but  there  is  only  one  Agency  that  fills  places  in  this  state;  that  is 
the  "Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,"  70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Wisconsin  places  they  filled  last  year: 


Beaver  Dam, 

Arcadia, 

West  De  Pere, 

Fox  Lake, 

Bloomer, 

Sharon, 

Bloomer, 

Beaver  Dam, 

Allen's  Grove, 

Racine, 

Shebojgan, 

Sheboygan, 

Winneconne, 

Racine, 

Beaver  Dam, 

Sturgeon  Bay, 

Two  Rivers, 

Avoca, 

Bloomer, 

Berlin, 

Marinette, 

Rhinelander, 

Baldwin. 

Rhinelander. 

E.  Middletown, 

Beloit, 


Principal  High  School, 

Principal, 

Principal. 

German  in  Seminary, 

Principal  High  School, 

Assistant  High  School, 

Primary, 

High  School,  Assistant, 

Primary, 

Principal  High  School. 

Commercial  Dept.  Bus.  Coll., 

Grammar  Grade, 

Principal, 

Principal  Ward, 

Assistant  High  School, 

Intermediate, 

Grammar  Grade, 

Principal, 

Primary, 

Principal, 

Assistant  High  School, 

Assistant  High  School, 

Primary, 

Assistant  High  School, 


Principal. 

Drawing,  Public  School. 

SOME  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS  LOCATED  BY  THEM  DURING  1889  IN 

OTHER  STATES. 


W.  H.  HubbcU. 

J.  B.  Logue. 

Chas.  Mains. 

E.  L.  Nohl. 

Edwin  M.  Baily. 

Sarah  A.  Hoyt. 

Mrs.  V.  Arnold. 

Miss  F.  Crocker. 

Miss  E.  Mae  Shimmens. 

A.  J.  VoUand. 

N.  G.  Burns. 

Miss  Nellie  L.  Joyce. 

A.  B.  Miller. 

J.  C.  Necollins. 

Miss  A.  Warren. 

Miss  Lila  Scheaman. 

Miss  C.  K.  Richardson. 

Harlow  McMillen. 

Miss  Ada  M.  Norris. 

T.  A.  O'Neill. 

Miss  M.  C.  Forsythe. 

Miss  Laura  F.  Pascal. 

Miss  Velva  Bush. 

Miss  H.  B.  Rogers. 

J.  E.  Ohail. 

Miss  Helen  Wright. 


From — 
Mazomanie, 
Black  River  Falls, 
Bloomer, 
Chippewa  Falls, 
Glenbeulah, 
Rochester, 
De  Pere, 
Oshkosh, 
Milwaukee, 
Argyle, 
Boyd, 
Milwaukee, 
Appleton, 
Appleton, 
Delavan, 
Schofield. 
Milwaukee, 


W.  W.  Kilgore. 

Miss  Lida  M.  Kimball, 

Miss  Lizzie  A.  Spain, 

Miss  B.  P.  Hall, 

Miss  A.  M.  Cutts, 

Miss  I.  M.  Archambeault, 

C.  A.  Goggin, 

W.  N.  Mumpher, 

A.  H.  Keyes, 

Miss  Myrtle  Trevit, 

M.  A.  Hatch, 

Dr.  Wm.  Patten, 

Wm,  Butts, 

Miss  Ingersoll, 

Miss  Annie  Fitzgerald, 

Miss  M.  Dickens. 


To— 
Marshall.  Minn. 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
Luther,  Mich. 
Hinsdale.  111. 
Havana,  111. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Silver  City,  N.  M. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Stonington.  Conn. 
Sabula,  Iowa. 
Larkin.  Kan. 
Grand  Forks.  Dak. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Clinton,  Iowa. 
Strawberry  Point,  Iowa. 
Wheaton.  111. 
Polo,  111. 


Miss  Maud  A.  Bryant, 
Now  is  the  time  to  correspond  with  them  for  positions  for  the  fall  term.     Send 
for  their  circulars  and  post  yourself  on  their  work.     Address 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager. 
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ELEVATING   THE   STANDARD    FOR    COMMON    SCHOOL 

TEACHERS. 

Every  profession  has  its  quacks,  and  every  line  of  business  its  fail- 
ures, and  we  find  among  our  teaching  force  those  who  bring  us  neither 
honor  nor  credit  By  sophistry  the  individual  has  worked  his  way 
among  our  people  and  has  impressed  the  school  board  with  his  value. 
If  any  doubt  remains  in  their  minds,  it  vanishes  when  he  promises  to 
keep  the  school  for  five  or  eight  dollars  per  month  less  than  a  good 
teacher  is  willing  to  teach  it  for.  He  is  engaged.  He  begins  the  work 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  like  all  new  brooms  sweep  clean. 
Everybody  b  pleased.  We  hear  the  following  remarks:  *  *  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  good  school  this  term.  Isn't  the  teacher  nice?"  etc. 
But  the  first  month  is  not  half  gone  before  doubts  of  his  ability  to  teach 
find  their  way  into  the  minds  of  the  average  pupils,  and  the  board  and 
tax-payers  realize  they  have  been  taken  in.  He  who  entered  the  coun- 
try school  in  such  a  blaze  of  glory  soon  fades  out,  and  becomes  intel- 
lectually bankrupt;  his  stock  of  knowledge  is  exhausted,  and  from  lack 
of  energy  he  becomes  the  sport  of  the  district  rather  than  its  guiding 
star. 

Such  cases  simply  emphasize  the  fact  that  man,  like  water,  finds  his 
level.  His  tastes  and  aspirations  often  lead  him  higher  than  his  brains; 
he  goes  up  like  a  rocket,  but  when  the  generative  force  is  exhausted, 
he  comes  back  with  a  thud,  and  is  looked  upon  with  pity  rather  than 
with  contempt.  The  teacher  is  freely  discussed  among  the  pupils  and 
forms  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  at  home.  All  respect  for  him  has 
vanished,  and  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  to  close  the  school, 
discharge  the  school-keeper,  and  put  the  children  at  work.     The  tests 
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for  admission  to  the  profession  of  teaching  should  be  made  more  strin- 
gent, so  that  this  class  of  applicants  would  be  entirely  cut  off  until  they 
make  proper  preparation  fpr  the  work. 

The  true  teacher  should  be  a  planter,  a  waterer,  a  weeder,  a  pruner 
and  an  examplar.  He  must  possess  natural,  inborn  gifts  for  teaching  to 
go  with  his  education  and  experience.  He  must  possess  practical  com- 
mon sense,  have  the  ability  thoroughly  to  investigate  all  subject  matter 
that  is  to  be  developed  in  each  recitation.  He  must  systematize  and 
arrange  the  topic  so  that  he  can  present  it  to  his  pupils  without  losing 
any  of  its  original  clearness  and  power  in  the  transmission.  If  we  keep 
our  mind  clear  by  active  thought  and  labor,  it  will,  like  the  crystal, 
take  its  shape  and  pressure  from  the  play  ol  the  constituent  forces  with- 
in it,  and  not  be  the  sport  of  casual  influences  from  without. 

The  teacher  should  be  free,  unhampered  by  a  text-book  during  the 
recitations,  so  that  he  will  lose  none  of  his  originality  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subjects.  In  this  way  he  carries  the  conviction  to  his  pupils 
that  he  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  understands  what  he  is  teaching. 
Feeling  this  the  pupils  yield  to  his  influence,  and  allow  him  to  guide, 
control  and  develop  them  in  their  work.  To  do  this  the  teacher  must 
make  careful  preparation  for  each  recitation.  With  your  permission 
we  will  use  an  old  and  familiar  quotation,  one  that  should  be  thoroughly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  teacher,  and  put  into  daily  use.  Ar- 
nold being  asked  why  he  spent  so  much  time  and  took  so  much  pains 
with  each  lesson  when  they  had  been  taught  so  thoroughly  in  previous 
recitations,  replied:  ''  I  wish  my  pupils  to  drink  from  a  running  stream 
and  not  from  a  stagnant  pool."  This,  it  seems  to  us,  was  the  touch- 
stone to  his  success,  and  is  worthy  of  emulation  by  every  one  who  fol- 
lows the  teaching  profession.  The  true  teacher,  recognizing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  full  development  of  the  natural  faculties  of  the  child  and  be- 
lieving in  a  free  exercise  of  them,  will  control  and  direct  these  faculties 
into  the  channek  in  which  he  wishes  them  to  flow,  by  inclining  each 
little  rill  of  character  to  the  main  channel,  so  that,  as  this  intellectual 
stream  advances,  it  gains  breadth,  and  depth  and  momentum,  until  it 
becomes  a  mighty  river. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you  the  two  classes  of 
teachers,  the  one  a  school- keeper  and  the  other  a  teacher.  How  to  get 
rid  of  the  school-keeper  is  the  all- important  question.  Various  ways 
suggest  themselves,  but  to  us  it  seems  that  legislation  is  the  simplest, 
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easiest  and  most  effective  one.  In  some  counties  the  Superintendent 
may  be  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  his  teachers  of 
the  common  schools;  but  in  many  instances  political  influences  are  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  County  Superintendent's  doing  efficient  work. 
This  is  especially  true  in  counties  so  evenly  divided,  politically  that  a 
few  determined  enemies  could  easily  overthrow  all  that  he  undertakes, 
befcM-e  he  has  had  time  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  drop 
all  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  not  up  to  the  proper  standard. 
Hence  many  superintendents  feel  that  they  cannot  do  as  they  would 
like  to,  but  do  the  best  they  can  under  existing  circumstances,  work- 
ing in  changes  and  reforms  gradually,  dropping  the  poorest  teachers 
here  and  there  as  opportunity  offers,  weedmg  out  slowly  but  surely 
those  who  are  a  detriment  to  our  public  schools.  This  requires  good 
judgment,  tact  and  ability  to  harmonize  those  who  antagonize  him,  and 
show  them  plainly  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  that 
such  changes  should  be  made.  But  this  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  accom- 
plish in  two  years,  and  very  often  the  county  superintendent  is  placed 
in  trying  and  uncomfortable  positions,  through  hb  efforts  to  better  his 
schools.  This  is  not  right,  and  should  be  changed.  The  term  of  of- 
fice of  both  county  and  state  superintendent,  ought  to  be  lengthened  to 
four  years  at  the  very  least.  This  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
make  changes,  and  drop  out  the  teachers  of  inferior  attainments,  and  a 
chance  to  convince  the  people  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  have  these 
teachers  dropped  and  only  those  who  have  superior  attainments  put  in 
charge  of  our  common  schools.  We  believe  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished in  the  four  years,  but  it  cannot  be  done  in  two;  for  it  takes  a 
new  superintendent  one  year  at  the  very  least  to  get  acquainted  with 
his  teachers,  and  then  he  is  not  in  shape  to  go  to  work  as  intelligently 
as  he  will  be  six  months  or  a  year  later.  It  virtually  takes  one  term 
for  a  new  man  to  get  the  work  in  hand,  and  before  he  is  able  to  accom- 
plish an)rthing  he  is  confironted  with  another  scramble  for  the  office.  If 
unsuccessful  the  schools  of  the  county  must  stand  still  another  term, 
until  his  successor  becomes  acquainted  with  his  duties.  Each  time  a 
change  is  made  in  the  office,  there  is  really  a  loss  of  two  years.  We 
bdieve  the  longer  term,  if  it  could  be  secured,  would  tend  to  keep  the 
superintendent  in  position  for  the  two  terms  at  least,  and  thus  secure  to 
the  schools  a  steady  upward  growth  for  eight  years.  If  this  were  the 
case  we  could  readily  drop  all  those  whose  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
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taught  in  our  common  schools  is  too  limited,  all  whose  teaching  ability 
is  below  par,  and  those  who  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
that  our  high  schoob,  normal  schools  and  universities  offer.  How  long 
shall  we  permit  this  unskilled  laborer  to  mold  the  plastic  clay  that  is 
placed  in  his  hands  by  unthinking  parents  and  school  boards  ?  We  be- 
lieve that  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  should  strike  the  death 
knell  of  limited  certificates,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  associ- 
ation should  take  action  in  this  matter,  and  make  arrangements  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session,  urging  upon  its  members 
the  necessity  of  an  act  that  will  prohibit  county  superintendents  from 
issuing  a  limited  certificate  under  any  consideration.  Such  a  law  would 
relieve  the  superintendent  of  many  unpleasant  encounters  with  disap- 
pointed applicants  and  their  friends,  and  would  remove  much  of  the 
unpleasantness  of  office  work.  We  also  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  agitate  the  question  of  changing  the  law  in  relation  to  third 
grade  certificates  by  limiting  the  time  that  a  person  may  teach  on  a 
third  grade  certificate  to  two  years.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  hold- 
er must  be  qualified  to  write  for  and  receive  a  second  grade  certificate 
or  leave  the  profession  until  he  is  qualified.  We  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  surest  and  best  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications 
for  our  teachers.  If  this  demand  is  made  upon  them  they  will  try  to 
meet  it.  Following  this  up,  we  should,  at  the  end  of  say  five  years, 
cut  off,  by  legislative  enactment,  the  issuing  of  third  grade  certificates 
entirely,  allowing  only  second  and  first  grade  certificates  to  be  issued, 
the  standard  of  examination  to  be  kept  up  to  a  proper  percentage. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  would  be  a  hardship  upon  poor  people  who 
have  qualified  themselves  to  teach  under  a  third  grade  certificate.  In 
some  cases  this  would  be  true,  but  is  our  public  school  system  to  be- 
come a  dispenser  of  charity,  bestowing  favors  upon  the  poor  because 
they  are  poor,  regardless  of  qualifications  ?  We  have  watched  the 
effect  of  stringent  measures  in  examination  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  find  that  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  the  people  in  comfortable 
circumstances  and  even  the  wealthy  are  the  ones  most  affected  by  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  teaching  profession.  We 
have  also  watched  the  effect  of  the  law  extending  the  life  of  second  and 
first  grade  certificates  to  two  and  four  years  respectively.  This  is  the 
result  in  our  own  county,  nearly  three  fifths  of  the  teachers  holding 
second  grade  certificates  are  poor  boys  and  girls,  who  have  secured 
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what  education  they  have  by  hard  knocks.  A  goodly  number  of  them 
never  had  any  chance  to  take  these  studies  while  attending  school  but 
have  worked  them  up  alone  while  they  were  teaching,  coming  to  my 
office  Saturdays  to  receive  aid  upon  points  they  could  not  fathom  alone. 
These  teachers  have  completed  the  work,  and  passed  creditable  exam- 
inations upon  it.  As  a  usual  thing  we  find  such  students  doing  the 
best  work  in  the  school  room  as  teachers.  Some  of  these  have  com- 
pleted the  work  in  higher  algebra,  physics  and  plane  geometry,  and 
passed  good  examinations,  and  are  holders  of  first  grade  certificates  to- 
day. Others  are  preparing  for  next  spring  examinations,  doing  nearly 
all  the  work  by  individual  effort.  Therefore  we  believe  that  legislation 
such  as  we  have  urged  herein  will  bring  our  poor  boys  and  girls  to  the 
firont  instead  of  shutting  them  out  as  many  suppose.  Generally  speak- 
in^r  we  find  this  dass  of  students  the  clearest  thinkers,  the  best  reason- 
ers,  and  the  hardest  workers  in  our  public  schools.  Until  such  legisla- 
tion can  be  secured  we  must  use  local  means  for  the  improvement  of 
our  teachers.  The  institutes  are  now  covering  the  line  of  work  teach- 
ers are  expected  to  take  up  in  the  school  room,  and  an  organized  effort 
is  being  made  to  throw  such  light  upon  this  work  as  will  enable  teach- 
eiB  to  understand  the  course  of  study  for  our  common  schools  and 
handle  it  with  a  feir  degree  of  success.  If  we  must  educate  the  mass 
of  teachers  by  local  means  would  it  not  be  well  to  lengthen  our  two 
day  institutes  to  four  weeks,  and  make  attendance  compulsory?  This 
is  done  in  some  of  our  western  states  with  marked  success.  The  insti- 
tute b  held  during  the  summer  months,  and  all  persons  desiring  to 
teach  must  attend  and  pay  one  dollar  for  the  privilege.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  results  of  this  work  are  very  satisfactory.  Teachers 
are  put  through  a  course  of  training  that  fits  and  prepares  them  for  the 
next  year's  work.  I  have  conversed  with  teachers  who  have  been  un- 
der this  system  of  training,  and  they  make  this  statement:  ''We  do 
not  find  attendance  upon  these  institutes  burdensome  in  the  least,  but 
rather  look  forward  to  them  as  a  means  of  great  help  and  benefit  to  us 
in  our  work."  Why  would  not  this  arrangement  be  a  good  one  for 
Wisconsin  until  the  legislature  prohibits  the  issuing  oi  limited  certifi- 
cates and  fixes  a  limit  for  the  use  of  third  grade  certificates  to  two  or 
three  years? 

A,  /  S,  Smith. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
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PEDAGOGY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  A  glance  over 
the  institute  registry  of  our  state  must  convince  any  candid  mind  that 
our  high  schools  ought  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  the  teacher's  art.  The  sweet  girl  graduate — and  to  some  extent  her 
brother — is  insinuating  herself  more  and  more  into  the  school  rooms  ol 
both  city  and  town;  while  each  year  finds  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lit- 
tle schook  at  the  country  cross-roads  presided  over  by  under-graduates 
of  the  high  school. 

The  common  school  should  be  both  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  our 
nation.  In  the  past  it  has  furnished  a  large  part  of  that  mental  push 
and  moral  power  which  makes  our  nation  truly  great.  To-day,  these 
hearty  boys  and  girls  who  are  breathing  the  purest  of  air,  eating  the 
most  wholesome  food,  learning  the  most  useful  lessons  of  work  and  of 
self-helpfiilness,  will  surely  develop  into  men  and  women,  strong  in 
body,  vigorous  in  mind,  earnest  in  purpose,  upright  in  heart,  wdl  pre- 
pared for  leadership  in  thought  and  action.  The  one  who  undertakes 
their  training  should  be  made  to  have  some  high  conception  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  taught  to  see  beneath  the  home-spun  coat  a  human  heart  with 
all  its  possibilities  for  good  or  evil. 

It  will  be  wholesome  for  these  high  school  boys  and  girls  to  be  asked 
just  what  all  this  education  means.  Too  often,  work  done  in  the  school 
room  recalls  a  painful  incident  of  boyhood  days.  A  fine  flock  of  young 
turkeys  in  the  farm  yard;  out  comes  our  kitchen  girl  with  a  large  dish- 
pan  under  her  apron,  drives  the  flock  into  the  bam,  and  quickly  closes 
the  door.  Miss  Biddy  captures  each  young  turkey,  takes  him  under  her 
arm,  picks  from  the  pan  a  pellet  of  meal  and  fat  about  the  size  of  one's 
thumb,  pushes  it  down  the  poor  victim's  throat,  regardless  of  his  strug- 
gles, repeats  the  operation  several  times,  and  then  turns  her  attention 
to  another  victim.  To  my  indignant  protest  she  responds  in  rich  Irish 
brogue,  **Shure,  that  must  be  done,  me  dear,  to  fit  them  for  the  mar- 
ket." Biddylike,  we  teachers  too  often  administer  our  daily  pdlets 
from  the  prescribed  course,  without  a  thought  of  individual  appetite  or 
individual  power  of  assimilation.  Such  work  is  indeed  mere  cram —  "  a 
species  of  intellectual  feeding  neither  preceded  by  appetite  nor  followed 
by  digestion."     Common  sense  demands  that  a  child  should  early  learn 
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to  look  for  values.     As  someone  has  said,  "  Teach  a  boy  the  worth  of 
a  thing  and  the  hard  road  becomes  a  pathway  to  the  stars." 

Another  consideration  justifies  this  trainin^jr.  These  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  soon  to  become  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  and  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  found  there,  will  gain  from  this  outlook  ideas  that 
will  not  only  prepare  for  better  teaching,  but  also  win  for  our  free  school 
system  more  intelligent  supporters  and  firmer  friends.  Let  these  boys 
and  girls  first  take  a  good  look  along  the  edticational  railroad  to  see 
that  its  two  strong  rails  are  gaining  knowledge  and  developing  power. 
Let  them  note  that  these  two  strong  rails  run  out  parallel,  firmly  bound 
together,  and  on  the  same  level.  In  other  words  the  teacher  should 
have  the  two-fold  aim  —  to  give  his  pupils  power  to  think  and  some- 
thmg  worth  thinking  about. 

Our  bo3rs  and  girls  should  next  learn  that  the  human  mind  has  cerf- 
tam  powers  that  have  a  natural  and  necessary  order  of  development. 
Lead  them  to  observe  how  slowly  and  feebly  the  human  babe  learns  to 
recognize  the  scenes  and  sounds  about  him,  but  how  at  length  the 
-senses  become  to  this  protoplasmic  bundle  of  possibilities  so  many  scouts 
to  explore  the  strange  world  about  it.  Perception  is  of  necessity  the 
first  power  employed  by  the  child,  as  it  is  the  faculty  that  reveals  to  his 
<x>nsciousness  the  facts  that  are  to  be  the  building  blocks  in  other  men- 
tal processes.  At  this  stage  the  child  is  indeed  an  animated  interroga- 
tion point,  and  the  teacher's  work  is  to  give  him  that  sense  training 
which  will  enable  him  to  get  clear  concepts  of  the  things  about  him. 

The  importance  of  this  early  training  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  original  and  natural  source  of  knowledge  is  not  books,  but  obser- 
vation and  experience.  A  treatise  on  botany  or  geography  can  convey 
no  real  scientific  knowledge  to  him  who  has  not  accurately  observed 
the  little  world  about  him.  Then,  too,  all  mental  processes  rest  upon 
these  mental  concepts  as  a  basis.  To  remember  a  thing  well  one  must 
have  a  clear  concept  of  it.  We  pass  along  busy,  bustling  Broadway, 
and  see  thousands  of  human  faces  without  remembering  a  single  one. 
But  on  Mt.  McGregor  we  look  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  nation's 
hero.  Concepts,  previously  formed  from  pictures,  coupled  with  the 
emotions  that  stir  our  hearts  at  that  hour,  fix  an  indellible  photograph  of 
that  pale,  strong,  patient  face,  upon  which  months  of  weary  pain  and 
wearing  sorrow  have  left  their  trace. 

Judgment  depends  upon  comparison.    To  compare  things  there  must 
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be  a  dear  concept  of  each  one.  One  can  readily  judge  the  length  oi  a. 
pencil,  providing  he  has  a  clear  concept  of  one  inch  to  compare  with 
his  concept  of  the  pencil's  length.  A  man  of  poor  judgment  is  one 
who  fails  to  see  things  in  their  true  light. 

Imagination  is  a  building  process,  and  the  mental  concepts  woo  by 
former  experience  are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build.  The  inventor 
simply  makes  new  combinations  of  known  forces  and  factors;  the  poet's 
£smcy  weaves  facts  into  new  relations;  the  painter  places  upon  the  can- 
vas his  ideal  of  beauty  and  harmony  revealed  to  him  by  nature. 

True  reasoning  also  rests  upon  clear  concepts.  Galenite  is  that  ore 
of  lead  which  is  hard,  bright,  and  brittle;  has  cubical  and  octahedral 
crystak;  tarnishes  quickly  when  exposed  to  air.  I  see  that  thb  lead 
ore  is  hard,  bright,  and  brittle;  has  cubical  and  octahedral  crystals 
tarnishes  readily.     Therefore  this  is  galenite. 

If  our  mental  concepts  are  then,  the  basis  of  so  much  of  our  think- 
ing, is  it  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  give  proper  sense  training? 
A  good  house  must  have  a  firm  and  solid  foundation.  The  longer  one 
studies  the  problem  of  education  the  more  evident  becomes  the  feet 
that  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  primary  room  is  found  the  most 
critical  stage  of  the  child's  mental  development. 

When  our  young  people  have  grasped  the  thoughts  here  outlined, 
they  are  in  condition  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  strong  points  of 
the  manual.  Let  them  note  that  primary  work  is  mainly  two  things — 
sense-training  and  fixing  the  facts  won  through  the  senses.  Ideas  of 
number  are  gained  through  sight  and  sound  and  touch;  the  eye  catches 
and  the  mind  retains  the  printed  'forms  that  are  to  unlock  the  store- 
houses of  literature;  the  work  in  geography  is  aptly  termed  **  getting 
ready  to  begin  to  study  geography,"  not  the  study  of  books  but  the 
study  of  things — acquiring  a  store  of  material  facts  that  enable  the 
child  to  pass  rationally  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen.  Let  the  younf 
people  note  that  in  the  middle  form  memory  and  imagination  are  the 
most  active  powers,  and  that  the  course  of  study  is  in  accord  with  this 
thought.  The  perceptive  faculties  have  given  the  child  clear  concepts 
of  hill  and  valley,  brook  and  pond,  prairie  and  wood.  From  these  de- 
ments of  the  home  neighborhood  this  imaginative  power  is  to  paint 
pictures  of  all  landscapes.  The  tiny  brook  is  now  followed  along  its 
winding  course,  past  the  farms,  gathering  force  and  volume  on  its  way; 
in  the  busy  village  it  turns  the  mill-wheel  and  grinds  the  corn  and  grain; 
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&rther  down  it  expands  into  a  majestic  river  on  whose  banks  stand 
great  cities  and  on  whose  tranquil  bosom  are  borne  the  ships  of  com- 
merce; until,  at  length,  the  waters  oi  our  little  brook  blend  with  the 
mighty  ocean.  From  the  hill  slopes  on  which  the  cattle  quiedy  graze 
in  the  home  pasture,  our  young  travelers  pass  to  higher  hills  from 
which  they  can  look  out  upon  fanning  country  and  quiet  villages  lying 
peace&Uy  below.  At  length  this  magic  power  can  grasp  a  scene  of 
tropical  America,  and  they  see  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  at  the  moun- 
tain's fioot,  the  fields  and  forests  alternating  on  the  lower  slopes,  the 
stunted  vegetation  &rther  up,  until  at  length  the  snowy  summits  blend 
with  fleecy  cloud  or  azure  heaven. 

Just  here  in  the  child's  life  this  wonderful  power  is  especially  active. 
The  girl  sees  a  beautiful  baby  in  her  old  doll,  and  a  dry  goods  box  be- 
comes a  mansion,  while  her  brother's  imagination  transforms  a  row 
of  ragged  boys  attacking  a  snow  fort  into  a  regiment  of  stalwart  sol- 
diers storming  some  mighty  fortress.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  greedily 
devour  £iiry  stories  and  folk  lore;  They  are  hungry  and  must  be  fed; 
and,  if  they  are  not  fed  with  wholesome  food,  they  will  find  for  them- 
selves that  which  stimulates  morbid  fancy  and  perhaps  poisons  the 
whole  future  life. 

Does  the  average  teacher  appreciate  the  importance  of  calling  into 
play  and  training  this  creative  power  ?  In  the  average  school  b  there 
not  a  strong  tendency  to  warp  and  crush  this  faculty  which,  properly 
trained,  can  do  more  than  any  other  to  bless  and  brighten  hu- 
man life  ?  How  many  boys  and  girls  read  through  books  and  even 
cram  themselves  with  facts  without  carrying  away  any  living  picture  of 
the  scenes  described  ?  The  faculty  may  be  made  a  potent  factor  in 
lifting  the  routine  of  school  work  out  of  lassitude  and  drudgery  into 
living  interest  and  energy.  Geography  is  no  longer  a  skeleton  of  dry 
facts,  but  a  living  reality  as  entrancing  as  travel;  the  gray  page  of  his- 
tory is  but  the  door  to  a  glowing  picture  gallery,  where  the  eye  sees  as 
living  verities  the  Martin  Luthers  and  the  Abraham  Lincolns  who  stand 
as  central  figures  in  the  history  they  created.  Lifted  by  this  magic 
power  to  grasp  their  greatness  and  goodness  our  hearts  grow  stronger 
and  better. 

The  teacher  then  who  stunts  or  destroys  this  £aiculty  in  his  pupils  does 
much  toward  rendering  their  lives  dull,  commonplace,  and  dreary. 
Take  frcwn  the  busy  house-wife  this  power,  and  her  world  is  at  once 
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bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  her  house,  arid  she  herself  becomes  a 
mere  drudgfe.  Let  us  impress  upon  these  prospective  teachers  the  duty 
of  usin^  and  developing  the  power  of  imagination. 

I  would  next  take  a  trip  with  my  pupils  through  each  of  the  common 
school  branches  to  see  just  what  in  each  one  are  salient  and  important 
facts.  To  illustrate,  I  want  them  to  recognize  how  few  are  the  essential 
points  of  practical  English  grammar,  and  how  great  is  the  necessity  of 
«arly  and  thorough  drill  on  those  points;  just  what  in  arithmetic  is  to 
be  ground  in  as  a  pre-requisite  of  business  facility  and  accuracy.  So 
far  as  mere  methods  are  concerned,  I  would  attempt  comparatively  lit- 
tle —  present  and  carefully  consider  a  general  method  for  each  of  the 
studies  followed  in  the  primary  form.  In  the  other  form  the  pupils  are 
quite  apt  to  teach  as  they  have  been  taught. 

Observation  of  work  done  in  the  lower  departments  has  value  es- 
pecially if  done  systematically  and  under  the  principal's  direction;  but 
to  be  really  valuable  it  requires  longer  continuation  than  the  pupils  can 
afford  and  closer  inspection  than  the  principal  can  give. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  dogmatic,  for  some  one  has  said  that  dogmatism 
is  mere  puppyism  grown  up;  but  I  do  strongly  object  to  practice  work 
done  by  high  school  pupils  in  the  lower  grades.  To  allow  pupils  to  try 
their  prentice  hands  in  our  public  schoob  is  to  work  an  injustice,  as  it 
does  for  the  children  poorer  work  than  their  parents  pay  for.  I  do 
not  want  my  child's  stomach  used  as  a  tester  of  the  cooking  done  by  a 
novice  in  the  culminary  art,  nor  do  I  want  his  anatomy  subjected  to 
the  clumsy  hands  of  a  young  student  in  surgery.  No  less  strongly  do 
I  object  to  his  mental  make-up  being  entrusted  to  a  tyro  in  the  teach- 
er's art.  Of  course  there  come  occasions  when  it  is  both  right  and  wise 
to  appoint  one  who  promises  special  aptitude  in  teaching  to  aid  in  the 
lower  rooms. 

My  aim  then  is  to  have  these  boys  and  girk  do  the  following  things: 

I  St.  To  see  clearly  that  the  twofold  purpose  of  education  is  to  de- 
velop power  to  think  and  to  give  something  worth  thinking  about 

2d.     Note  the  natural  and  necessary  order  of  mental  development 

3d.  Gain  some  idea  of  the  evil  effects  of  neglecting  or  stunting  any 
one  of  these  powers. 

4th.  Follow  the  manual  far  enough  to  grasp  its  wise  plan  and  worthy 
purpose. 

5th.     Perceive  in  each  study  the  salient  and  essential  points. 
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6th.  Recognize  both  the  necessity  of  well-defined  method  and  the 
danger  of  becoming  blind  imitators. 

They  should  also  be  led  to  see  that  every  worthy  teacher  may  become 
a  living  power  in  his  community.  If  he  shows  a  willingness  to  aid  in 
each  good  word  and  work  of  the  district,  his  influence  in  the  schoo| 
room  is  thereby  broadened  and  deepened.  Let  these  young  people 
perceive  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  narrowing  tendency  of  be- 
ing a  mere  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  duty  of  thus 
setting  a  right  example  in  the  line  of  public  spirit.  A  new  beatitude 
would  I  give  unto  them, — Blessed  are  those  who  help  to  make  things 
go. 

Finally — and  forcibly — I  would  endeavor  to  impress  upon  these 
youi^^  people  the  thought  that  far  above  the  training  of  head  and  hand 
comes  true  heart  training;  and  that,  if  our  public  schools  are  to  repay 
thdr  immense  cost,  they  must  give  to  each  community  public  spirited 
and  worthy  men  and  women,  and  to  the  state  patriotic  citizens.  Let 
them  grasp  the  thought  so  finely  set  in  these  lines: 
The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes 

And  the  day  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes 

And  the  heart  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  ol  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 


Sparta,  Wis. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

A  PRIMARY  TEACHER'S  CABINET. 

Those  who  cannot  attend  summer  schools  will  find  the  next  best  ad- 
vantage in  giving  a  litde  time  to  home  preparation  for  the  faU  school. 
The  abundance  of  reading,  of  directions,  and  of  aids,  now  so  easy  \x> 
obtain,  make  it  possible  to  do  much  by  one's  self.  The  teachers  of 
country  schools,  especially,  will  find  the  whole  coming  year  made  easier 
if  a  box  of  illustrative  material  and  busy  work  be  prepared  for  the  time 
of  need.  Material  and  books,  which  have  been  found  helpful,  are  here 
briefly  noted: 

Small  boxes  of  letters  for  word  building. 
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Short,  easy  script  sentences  written  on  manilla  paper,  for  copymg. 
Let  these  be  arranged  in  envelopes  for  quick  distribution. 

Forms  of  objects  and  animals,  cut  from  heavy  paper,  for  aids  in  draw- 
ing. See  that  the  name  of  each  form  is  written  plainly  upon  it  for 
copying. 

A  box  of  envelopes,  each  containing  square  inches  and  half  square 
inches  of  heavy  colored  paper  or  cardboard.  These  may  be  used  for 
drawing  square  inches,  laying  squares  in  rows  for  illustration  of  the 
multiplication  table,  counting  by  halves,  or  designing. 

A  box  of  envelopes,  each  containing  colored  inch  sticks. 

A  box  of  splints. 

A  box  of  shoe-pegs,  one  inch  in  length. 

Set  of  boxes  each  containing  circles  of  colored  cardboard,  cut  in 
halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and  sixths,  for  the  illustration  of  fractions. 

A  few  envelopes  of  bright  picture  cards,  sliced. 

Attractive  pictures,  mounted  on  cardboard,  for  language  work. 

A  set  of  stencil  maps,  bought  or  made. 

Secure  a  large  railroad  map  of  the  United  States.  Perforate,  and 
with  a  little  care,  it  can  be  stamped  upon  the  board. 

A  box  of  colored  crayons  for  the  blackboard. 

Collection  of  pictures  for  the  geography  and  history  classes. 


MISDIRECTED  TEACHING. 

I  have  no  patience  with  so  much  of  the  ** little-pill-practice"  in  edu- 
cational work. 

Last  week,  I  was  walking  with  a  youngster  of  four  summers,  and  he 
said:  **  It  is  sundown,  and  it  will  soon  be  dark."  I  replied,  **Yes." 
Then  he  said,  "Where  does  the  sun  go  when  it  is  dark?"  I  said, 
'*  Behind  the  earth."  Then  he  said,  "Where  is  the  behind  of  the 
earth?"  Before  I  could  reply  to  his  last  question,  he  said:  "  Dark  is 
made  by  the  sky's  coming  down  to  the  ground,  I  think." 

I  tried  him  the  next  evening  on  arithmetic.  He  could  count  on  his 
thumbs  and  fingers  to  ten.  I  asked,  "What  makes  ten?  "  Promptly, 
he  replied,  **Two  fives."  Next,  **  What  makes  eight  ?  "  Again,  came 
the  answer,  *  *  Two  fours. "  '  *  Now,  what  is  the  half  of  eight  ?  "  To  this 
he  replied  instantly,  **Four."  Again  he  said  without  hesitation,  **Tbe 
half  of  four  is  two''    And  to  my  query,  **  What  is  the  half  of  two?" 
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^  One, ' '  was  the  reply.  Lasdy ,  I  asked  him, '  *  What  is  the  half  of  one  ?  " 
He  said:  "  It  is  one  cut  in  two  in  the  middle." 

Yet,  there  are  numb-skulk  that  would  keep  this  little  fellow  when  he 
is  a  year  or  two  older,  five  or  ten  months  on  numbers  from  one  to  ten. 
So,  also,  children  are  kept  writing,  and  spelling,  and  reading  little  short 
words  that  they  already  know,  which,  when  once  learned,  are  learned 
for  all  time.  This  narrowing  process  brings  the  child's  horizon  too 
near.  Instead  of  a  stationary  horizon,  it  should  be  continually  enlarg- 
ing. 

Gathering  in  new  words,  and  using  them  to  express  ideas,  and  think- 
ing out  which  words  to  select,  that  will  express  the  ideas  to  the  best  ad- 
vantas^e,  is  the  most  important  part  of  language-culture,  so  &r  as  the 
actual  work  in  school  is  concerned.  However,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  discuss  the  language  hobby  now.  ^N,    K  School  foumaL 


THE  WONDER  BOX. 

The  teacher  should  provide  a  strong  box,  which  will  hold  at  least  half 
a  peck.  Let  it  be  a  neat  box,  for  if  the  teacher  does  not  care  for  the 
appearance,  how  shall  the  child  be  taught  to  ?  Have  a  tin  box,  if  pos- 
sible, to  keep  the  contents  from  the  mice.  Tell  the  children  what  is 
wanted  to  fill  the  box,  and  they  will  gladly  help  you.  A  good  assort- 
ment will  be:  A  pint  each  of  pretty  colored  corn,  beans,  seeds  of  all 
sorts,  shells,  pebbles;  also  one  hundred  twigs  and  stems,  cut  in  various 
but  certain  lengths,  and  any  other  natural  objects  larger  than  a  pea  and 
smaller  than  a  black  walnut.  With  the  wee  ones,  the  pleasant  task  of 
sorting  a  shell  or  gill  cup  full  of  the  objects  will  be  enough  for  one  ex- 
ercise, for  several  consecutive  days,  or  until  their  fingers  have  become 
skilful  in  handling  the  material. 

Each  day  the  children  may  be  led  to  talk  of  the  objects — ^where  they 
came  from,  their  color,  their  uses;  if  they  grew,  where;  if  not,  how 
formed,  if  made  by  man.  The  terms  hard,  soft,  smooth,  rough  can  be 
easily  taught.  When  they  handle  the  objects  easily,  ask  that  a  chair, 
ladder,  box,  or  any  common  object  that  the  teacher  may  think  of,  be 
made  with  a  certain  kind  of  material. 

At  first,  it  may  be  best  for  the  chair,  or  whatever  the  teacher  may  re- 
quest them  to  make,  to  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard.  When  the  chil- 
<iren  design  anything,  have  them  attempt  to  produce  it  on  their  slates. 
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If  a  language  lesson  is  desired,  let  the  pupil  make  some  object,  and 
tell  the  class  what  he  has  made.  If  a  number  lesson,  have  pupil  make 
a  stated  number  of  objects,  then  some  more,  or  take  away  some,  or 
make  the  number  a  certain  number  of  times,  or  divide  the  objects  by 
one  or  more  pupils.  In  this  way,  all  the  fundamental  rules  may  be 
taught,  while  the  child  thinks  it  is  but  sport. — C.  M.  Duriand,  l^est 
School  /oumal. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  SOUTH  EASTERN  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Monday  evening,  March  31,  the  Baptist  church  at  Waukesha  was  well 
filled  with  an  audience  of  teachers  and  citizens  who  had  gathered  to  listen  to  an 
entertaining  lecture  on  "To  and  From  London,**  by  John  R.  Clarke. 

Tuesday  morning,  after  a  short  business  session,  at  which  a  constitution  was 
adopted  and  temporary  officers  appointed,  the  regular  program  was  carried  out. 
In  the  discussion  on  the  question  "  How  may  the  co-operation  of  school  boards 
be  secured  in  improving  the  schools  in  their  charge?**  Supt.  Sheridan  said  that 
teachers  must  improve  in  character  and  ability  in  order  to  elevate  public  senti- 
ment in  country  districts.  While  there  are  many  good  teachers,  more  are  need- 
ed. He  cited  instances  of  the  effect  which  good  teachers  had  in  this  direction. 
Much  depends  on  our  higher  schools  in  preparing  better  teachers.  Superin- 
tendents have  a  great  work  to  do  by  exhibiting  ability  in  their  department  and 
courage  to  follow  out  their  convictions.  No  other  consideration  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  selection  of  a  teacher  except  personal  fitness  for  the 
work.  Superintendents  can  use  county  associations  very  profitably  in  securing 
results  and  increasing  educational  sentiment.  He  must  use  every  opportunity 
to  converse  with  and  instruct  school  boards.  At  least  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
requests  from  school  boards  for  favoritism  in  licensing  teachers  are  unwise. 

Supt.  Leins,  of  Washington  county,  said  that  he  had  occasionally  found  in- 
stances where  boards  refuse  to  do  their  duty  properly,  even  being  opposed  to 
the  public  schools  and  having  been  elected  to  their  position  on  that  issue. 
Where  good  teachers  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  poorer  schools  interest 
has  been  increased.  In  a  majority  of  cases  district  boards  are  ignorant  of  their 
duties.  Conventions  of  such  officers  should  be  held  and  their  duties  discussed. 
Another  great  difficulty  is  found  in  the  youth  of  applicants  for  schools  and  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  poorer  schools.  Districts  do  not  always  exercise  good 
judgment  in  the  election  of  officers.  The  Teachers*  Chorus  of  Milwaukee, 
led  by  Prof.  P.  M.  Bach,  now  entertained  the  audience  with  excellent  music, 
responding  to  a  hearty  encore.  Prin.  E.  J.  MacEwan,  of  Madison,  had  been 
requested  to  give  an  address  upon  the  subject,  ''Some  Phases  of  Literature 
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Work  in  the  High  School/'  Compared  with  other  studies  he  said  that  litera- 
ture is  of  far  greater  importance.  It  goes  with  us  through  life  and  influences 
all  oar  faculties.  Children  should  in  the  beginning  receive  some  wise  direction 
in  the  matter  of  their  literary  study.  They  frequently  receive  falsef  notions  as 
to  what  constitutes  literature,  thinking  when  the  little  text- book  which  they  use 
is  completed  that  the  subject  is  at  an  end.  During  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  our  methods  of  studying  this  subject. 
Teachers  are  giving  more  time  \.o\ki^  productions  of  great  authors,  their  thoughts 
and  beauties  of  expression,  and  less  to  the  facts  concerning  their  lives.  Work 
in  rfaetoricals  can  be  based  on  the  study  of  literature.  Rhetorical  work  is  often 
divided  up  among  different  teachers,  thereby  becoming  unprofitable,  perfunc- 
tory work.  There  should  be  a  special  teacher,  as  in  other  work,  who  possesses 
fine  taste  and  literary  knowledge.  Outside  the  regular  literature  work,  with 
which  the  speaker  did  not  deal,  it  was  suggested  that  the  pupil  should  in  regu- 
lar recitations,  as  often  as  possible,  be  given  work,  first,  in  (?ra/<;rrVa/ selections, 
such  as  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Oration;  second,  the  story  and  des- 
cription  as  contained  in  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  then  passing  to  biography,  say 
Macaulay  and  Addison;  criticisms,  from  essays  by  Carlyle  and  Macaulay,  and 
leading  to  Lyric  poetry  as  represented  by  Gray's  Elegy,  Always  use  some 
complete  production  as  the  basis  of  rhetorical  work,  studying  the  same  criti- 
cally, reproducing  and  learning  for  declamation  and  recitation.  At  last  let  the 
students  take  up  dramatic  poetry,  Shakspeare,  of  course.  Thus,  at  the  end, 
each  child  has  had  given  to  him  a  standard  in  each  kind  of  composition  which 
will  go  with  him  through  life.  Outside  of  this  the  teacher  can,  by  wise,  but  in- 
direct suggestion,  bring  the  children  to  read  by  themselves. 

Prof.  Beach,  of  Madison,  agreed  that  much  benefit  comes  from  this  outside 
oversight  of  the  reading  of  pupils.  They  should  be  led,  not  forced,  in  the 
matter.  He  added  that  in  the  Madison  schools  the  plan  seemed  to  work  ad- 
mirably. 

Prin.  Buell,  of  Sun  Prairie,  raised  the  question  '*  How  can  this  work  be  done 
where  the  teacher  is  over-crowded  with  work  already?"  He  believed  that  lit- 
erary societies  in  small  places  together  with  such  work  as  could  be  done  in  the 
schools  are  accomplishing  a  great  good  in  this  direction. 

Prof.  Ray,  of  Carroll  College,  spoke  of  the  need  of  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  that  it  is  his  duty  to  impart. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  on  the  subject  ''Theory  and  Art  in  the  High  School," 
Principal  Axtell,  of  Beloit,  said:  "There  are  two  reasons  for  its  being  taught 
to  pupils:  First,  it  improves  the  teachers  who  are  to  go  out  into  the  district 
schools,  and  second,  it  raises  the  educational  sentiment  in  the  state.  Pupils 
may  be  given  a  high  ideal  of  school  management  which  is  to  be  carried  out 
among  the  people.  It  should  be  taught  late  in  the  course  so  that  the  prepara- 
tory studies  leading  up  to  it  may  be  finished.  The  work  should  embrace  a 
knowledge  of  psychology,  the  statutes,  and  of  methods  in  some  degree."  He 
suggested  that  in  observation  work  the  pupils  would  profit  if  previously  in- 
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structed  in  whai  they  are  to  observe.  The  greatest  influence  exerted  on  the 
future  teacher  is  his  own  teacher's  every  day  example.  Teachers  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  greatest  influence  and  inspiration  may  be  given  through  their 
every  day  management  and  methods.  Supt.  I.  N.  Stewart,  of  Janesville,  said 
that  the  fact  that  this  study  taught  to  pupils  raises  the  critical  standard  of  the 
people  makes  it  pre-eminently  important  that  every  pupil  should  pursue  it  We 
cannot  expect  to  do  more  than  to  inspire  pupils  in  so  short  a  time.  Pupils 
ought  to  know  their  common  law  rights,  and  the  statutes  upon  the  subject,  in 
addition  to  their  psychological  work  and  knowledge  of  methods.  One  thing 
they  cannot  learn  from  observing  their  teacher,  and  that  is  how  he  manages  his 
school  If  something  of  this  can  be  taught  it  will  save  them  much  embarrass- 
ment in  future. 

Supt.  Thayer  and  Prof.  Parker  followed  up  the  discussion,  agreeing  substan- 
tially with  what  had  already  been  suggested. 

Prin.  W.  W.  White,  of  Milwaukee,  gave  an  exercise  in  reading  with  children 
picked  from  the  city,  to  show  how  imitation  may  aid  in  teaching  the  subject 
He  read  a  paragraph  and  then  asked  the  child  to  read  it  after  him. 

'^ Manual  Training  in  Secondary  Schools"  was  discussed  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Up- 
ham,  of  Whitewater.  ''Manual  training  has  come  to  stay."  Many  classes  of 
people,  including  ministers,  doctors  and  lawyers,  need  some  manual  dexterity. 
The  only  place  where  it  can  be  given  is  in  our  secondary  schools.  The  homes 
formerly  taught  things  which  now  they  do  not  teach.  The  great  increase  in  the 
use  of  machines  has  discouraged  this  training.  Many  humorous  and  telling  ex- 
amples were  cited  of  the  results  of  lack  of  dexterity  in  men.  Teachers  par- 
ticularly need  it  for  successful  work  in  the  recitation  room. 

Prin.  Arthur  Burch,  of  Milwaukee,  urged  manual  training  in  wood  work  for 
boys  and  needle  work  for  girls  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  below  high  school 
grades.  Prof  Burch  declared  that  manual  training  as  a  branch  of  study  cannot 
be  successfully  handled  in  grades  below  the  high  school.  Much  is  incidentally 
given  at  home  and  at  school  in  connection  with  work  and  play.  Special  schools 
are  needed  for  the  development  of  special  skill.  Manual  training  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  highest  development.  Pupils  do  shop  work  wilh  great  pleasure 
because  it  is  much  easier  than  their  other  work.  Advocates  of  manual  training 
suppose  ideal  conditions,  teachers  and  results.  They  also  magnify  the  practical 
idea  to  too  great  an  extent.  The  tendency  of  manual  training  is  to  magnify  the 
dollar  idea  at  the  expense  of  culture  and  character,  commodities  of  infinitely 
higher  value. 

Prin.  Dominic  Schuler,  in  the  discussion,  distinguished  between  manual  and 
industrial  training.  Manual  training  does  not  mean  the  learning  of  a  trade, 
does  not  aim  at  pecuniary  gain,  but  is  the  developing  of  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical  powers  of  the  child  for  practical  and  useful  work.  The  country 
boys  receive  this  training  at  home,  the  city  lad  must  get  it  at  school.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  kindergarten,  modelling  in  clay,  drawing,  paper  cutting, 
sewing,  and  carving,  as  already  introduced  in  many  city  schools. 
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Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  a  social  reunion,  with  a  delightful  program 
of  music  and  literary  exercises. 

Wednesday  morning,  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  D. 
D.  Blaine;  first  vice-president,  E.  J.  McEwan;  second  vice-president,  A.  J. 
Smith;  reporter,  Henry  D.  Hesse;  treasurer,  S.  Y.  Gillan;  secretary,  H.  L. 
Terry;  executive  committee,  Miss  Gillan,  A.  J.  Sheridan,  A.  S.  Axtell,  Prin. 
Parker. 

Miss  Anna  Lewellin,  Watertown,  read  a  paper  on  ''The  difficulties  met  in 
teaching  a  country  school."  Country  schools  suffer  from  the  inability  of  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  country  school  boards  cannot  furnish  the  tdbich- 
er  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  their  school. 

Other  great  hindrances  in  the  way  of  proper  classification  are  irregularity  in 
attendance  and  unbalanced  education,  as  well  as  the  unwillingness  of  some  to 
pursue  the  prescribed  studies.  In  many  country  schools  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
merit pupils  on  account  of  irregular  attendance,  lack  of  thoroughness,  self-pro- 
motion, and  a  desire  to  advance  too  rapidly.  The  speaker  earnestly  advocated 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  requisites  for  promotion  as  necessary  to  the  successful 
completion  of  the  course  of  instruction.  The  keeping  of  better  records  of 
school  work  is  much  needed. 

In  the  discussion  following  Supt.  Chandler  and  Messrs.  Sprague,  Gettle, 
Cronk,  Sheridan  and  others  took  part.  The  unimportance  of  much  of  techni- 
cal grammar  was  emphasized,  as  well  as  the  great  amount  of  precious  time 
wasted  by  too  numerous  recitations  and  the  many  subdivisions  of  classes  and 
studies.    The  simplification  of  the  course  was  advocated  by  all. 

Supt.  Chandler  argued  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles,  viz.:  irregularity  of 
attendance,  could  be  best  overcome  by  the  personality  and  tact  of  the  teacher, 
who  should  ever  strive  to  create  a  good  public  sentiment  for  the  school. 

Prof.  P.  M.  Bach,  Milwaukee,  presented  "A  method  of  teaching  primary 
singing."  As  the  child  learns  to  speak  before  learning  to  read^  so  it  should 
learn  to  stn^^  by  rote  or  imitation  before  beginning  musical  notation.  The  fos- 
tering of  good  habits  and  the  inculcation  of  musical  thought  from  the  very  out- 
start  were  recommended.  The  much  vaunted  sight  singing  has  its  place,  but 
is  only  of  secondary  importance.  By  the  imitation  of  good  models  and  the  ex- 
ercising of  a  vivid  imagination,  expression,  the  essence  of  good  singing  can 
be  acquired.  He  strongly  denounced  the  "one-man  "  book  of  inferior  Ameri- 
can composers.  Why  listen  to  those  innovators  who  raise  the  cry  that  we,  as 
true  Americans,  must  encourage  home  genius  and  home  industries.  We  may 
encourage  genius  but  we  must  not  stifle  art  by  flooding  our  schools  with  in- 
ferior grade  of  musical  literature.  Prof.  Bach  refuted  the  following  statements 
presented  at  a  state  teachers'  convention  a  few  years  ago,  viz.:  i.  That  all 
teaching  by  imitation  is  crippling.  2.  Rote  singing  with  little  children  is  unphilo- 
sophical  and  prejudicial  to  progress.  3.  That  children  in  their  singing  should 
recognize  the  scale  as  a  unit  of  thought.  4.  That  children  of  five  and  six 
years  can  be  taught  to  read  music  at  sight  intelligently.    The  study  of  music 
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is  similar  to  the  study  of  a  foreigpn  language,  in  which  we  must  proceed  in  a 
natural  inductive  method. 

Miss  Eva  Holcombe,  Elkhom,  spoke  on  **  Primary  methods, —  the  old  and 
the  new,*'  criticising  very  strongly  the  many  useless  innovations  in  primary 
work  of  the  school,  and  expressing  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  hard  and 
conscientious  work  on  part  of  hoih  pupil  and  teacher.  In  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  difficult  problems  of  teaching  the  liberal  application  of  good  common 
sense  was  advocated. 

In  the  discussion  following  Supt.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  heartily  endorsed 
the  "play  element"  in  teaching  as  represented  in  the  kindergarten.  Supt. 
Parker  supported  the  views  of  the  leader  and  testified  to  the  excellent  results 
achieved  by  the  lady  in  the  practical  execution  of  the  ideas  in  the  school  room. 
Many  others  took  part  in  the  discussion,  probably  the  most  heated  during  the 
convention. 

Wednesday  afternoon.  Language  teaching,  illustrated  by  a  class  of  deaf 
mutes,  was  the  subject  of  Supt.  J.  W.  Swiler,  Delavan,  who,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  made  prominent  the  value  of  objective  teaching  and  the  important 
part  that  imitation  plays  in  the  acquisition  of  language.  In  language  nouns 
precede  verbs,  which  are  followed  by  adjectives,  pronouns,  etc.  During  the 
first  year  about  125  words  are  taught,  the  course  being  completed  in  ten  years, 
with  grammar  and  English  literature  in  the  upper  class.  Great  stress  is  laid  on 
composition  work.  Original  stories  written  by  pupils  of  all  classes  were  pre- 
sented and  showed  a  marked  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  English. 

Miss  Bright  introduced  four  pupils  (aged  8-14),  demonstrating  a  method  of 
teaching  language  to  beginners.  Both  the  "manual"  as  well  as  the  "oral" 
method  were  exemplified.  The  pupils  in  this  class  were  well  versed  in  the  art 
of  "lip-reading,"  readily  understanding  and  writing  sentences  dictated  by  the 
teacher.  Miss  Hobart  presented  members  of  the  graduating  class,  at  first  call- 
ing attention  to  the  difficulties  in  entering  into  communion  with  the  pupils  and 
in  teaching  the  simplest  phrases.  The  original  sentences  of  the  pupils  betrayed 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  large  fund  of  practical  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent events.  The  progress  made  by  these  pupils  in  articulation  gave  proof  of 
the  prominence  given  to  oral  instruction  at  Delavan. 

At  the  close  of  the  interesting  exercise  Prof.  Swiler  illustrated  the  different 
methods  of  communication  employed  by  deaf-mutes.  The  presentation  by  the 
pupils  of  the  single  and  double  ^in^/^^  alphabet,  of  the^/m  and  contact  meth- 
ods, yki'^  foot  ox  long  distance  alphabet,  and  the  language  oi  facial  expression 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  present.  The  recitation  of  a  poem,  both 
oraliy  and  manually ^  closed  the  profitable  and  suggestive  liesson. 

Amid  the  applause  of  the  multitude  filling  every  available  space  in  the  church, 
Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard  arose  to  deliver  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  "  Bennett  law," 
which  has  been  printed  by  the  newspapers  throughout  the  state  and  reference 
to  which  may  suffice  at  this  place.  Henry  D,  Hesse^ 
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A  NEW  school  anniversary  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  educational  agencies, 
and  Arbor  day  is  such  an  anniversary.  It  ought  to  be  enthusiastically  taken  up 
by  teachers,  and  made  as  soon  as  possible  an  interesting  and  useful  occasion. 
For  two  years  the  day  has  been  appointed  in  this  state,  but  as  yet  its  observa- 
tion is  by  no  means  general.  Ought  not  the  subject  to  find  a  place  on  the  pro- 
grams of  our  Associations,  in  order  that  a  more  general  and  intelligent  interest 
in  it  may  be  awakened  ? Some  inquiry  has  arisen  as  to  instruction  in  man- 
ual training  in  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  and  a  resolution 
fivoring  such  a  move  was  passed  by  a  feeble  vote  in  the  South  Eastern  Wiscon- 
sin Teachers'  Association.  It  is  of  course  too  late  to  add  the  branch  this  sum- 
mer, since  the  circulars  are  already  issued  and  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
school  already  designated  to  other  objects.  To  those  who  favor  such  a  policy 
we  say  show  the  demand  for  it  and  the  demand  will  be  met.  Let  there  be  a 
genuine,  hearty  movement  in  support  of  such  instruction,  evidence  that  it  is 
needed  and  wanted,  and  the  school  will  respond Country  school  teach- 
ers separate  themselves  too  readily  from  the  general  school  work,  and  make 
themselves  into  a  separate  class.  But  the  subjects  taught  in  the  graded  schools 
are  also  the  subjects  taught  in  the  rural  schools,  and  they  ought  to  be  taught  in 
essentially  the  same  way.  A  country  school  needs  intelligence  and  ambition  in 
its  teacher  as  much  as  a  graded  school.    It  is  a  mistake  for  rural  teachers  to 

talk  and  act  as  if  they  constituted  a  distinct  class A  chance  phrase  in  the 

Bennett  law — for  so  it  must  be  considered — certainly  ought  to  be  changed.  The 
law  requires  that  every  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  shall  "  at- 
tend sonie  public  or  private  day-school  in  the  city,  town  or  district  in  which  he 
resides."  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  interfere  with  sending  children 
away  to  private  schools  out  of  their  own  district,  and  this  should  be  made  clear 

in  the  wording  of  the  law The  meaning  of  the  Bennett  law  is  that  our 

common  schools  should  fit  the  children  for  American  citizenship.  It  is  appro- 
priate at  the  present  time  to  enquire,  how  ?  what  are  the  definite  results  to  be 
sought  in  trying  to  fulfill  this  purpose  ? 

The  Methodist  conference  in  New  York,  in  their  resolutions  denouncing  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  in  the  Edgerton  School  case, 
say:  "  Purely  secular  education  is  impossible  in  a  land  whose  literature,  history, 
and  laws  are  the  product  of  a  Christian  civilization.  *  *  Christianity  must 
solve  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  masses  upon  Christian  and  not  upon 
secular  grounds.  The  perils  of  bad  habits  from  association  in  the  schools  can 
only  be  overcome  by  the  inculcation  of  Christian  morals. ' '  The  utterance  is  im- 
portant because  so  many  excellent  people  sympathize  with  it.  We  are  con- 
vinced, nevertheless,  that  it  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  error  arises  from  con- 
fusion of  thought  Christian  education  is  not  destroyed  by  the  prohibition  of 
religious  teaching  and  the  reading  of  the  bible  in  the  schools.  The  great  agen- 
cies created  and  sustained  to  give  this  instruction,  the  churches  and  Sunday 
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schools,  are  unimpaired  and  unhindered.  Let  them  fullfil  their  mission  more 
earnestly  and  perfectly.  The  secularization  of  the  schools  does  not  interfere 
with  them  or  their  work.  On  the  other  hand  the  affirmation  that  school  edn- 
cation  cannot  be  secularized  arises  from  confusion  also.  Arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy and  English  grammar  are  the  same  to  Jew,  Pagan  and  Christian.  They 
are  neither  religious  nor  irreligious,  and  the  teaching  of  them  has  no  more  to 
do  with  religion  than  shoe-making  has.  We  are  ready  to  go  farther,  and  affirm 
the  same  of  the  teaching  of  morals.  Justice,  temperance,  kindliness,  truthful- 
ness, courage,  these  and  other  virtues  which  the  school  ought  to  cultivate  are 
not  dependent  upon  any  dogmatic  sjrstem  for  their  sanction.  They  are  equally 
approved  by  right  minded  men  of  all  creeds  and  of  no  creed.  They  may  there- 
fore be  taught  apart  from  religion,  and  taught  effectively.  That  the  churches 
also  teach  them  and  throw  about  them  the  sanction  of  religion  does  not  inter- 
fere with  their  secular  sanction,  but  supports  it.  Neither  does  teaching  them  as 
required  for  the  good  of  society  and  approved  by  all  human  experience  tend  to 
lessen  in  any  way  the  claims  of  religion.  Moreover  the  schools  can  be  secular- 
ized, for  they  have  been.  The  decision  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  is  new 
as  a  legal  utterance,  but  old  so  far  as  the  realization  of  the  result  is  concerned. 
The  logic  of  events  has  anticipated  the  logic  of  the  court.  The  schools  of 
Wisconsin  have  long  been  secularized.  Only  here  and  there  one  has  clung  to 
the  New  England  tradition  of  opening  each  day*s  session  with  reading  of  script- 
ure and  prayer.  The  change  has  come  gradually  and  silently,  and  the  action  of 
the  court  simply  legalizes  it.  To  the  assurance  that  '*  purely  secular  education 
is  impossible  "  we  therefore  add:     "  And  yet  it  is  accomplished.*' 

Reading  is  constructing.  The  reader  must  put  together  into  a  whole  that 
which  is  presented  to  him  piece  by  piece.  He  must  not  only  combine  words 
into  sentences,  but  sentences  into  paragraphs  and  paragraphs  into  treatises,  and 
this  must  be  done  with  such  a  degree  of  mental  heat  that  the  elements  fuse  and 
form  a  unit.  He  must  see  not  merely  the  parts  but  the  whole,  and  the  parts  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole.  Reading  thus  understood  requires  considerable 
mental  vigor,  much  more  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  pronounce  a  series  of 
words  correctly,  or  even  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  separate  sentences.  Now  it 
is  very  evident  that  school  training  often  fails  to  give  this  power.  The  class  ex- 
ercise of  reading  may  sink  into  mere  word  calling,  and  if  it  rises  higher  than 
this,  rarely  goes  beyond  securing  an  understanding  of  each  sentence  by  itself. 
Hence  arises  an  inability  to  get  out  of  books  what  is  in  them,  which  renders 
subsequent  study  difficult  and  mechanical.  The  pupils  cannot  read.  Each  sen- 
tence displaces  in  the  mind  the  one  read  before  it,  and  thus  the  connection  is 
not  seen  and  the  unity  of  thought  is  missed.  If  the  teacher  clearly  conceives 
that  reading  is  constructing  he  may  do  much  to  promote  right  processes,  by  in- 
sisting upon  brief,  clear  summaries  of  what  is  read,  in  which  the  essential 
thought  of  each  paragraph  is  compressed  into  a  single  sentence.  Thus  the 
habit  of  getting  what  is  read  may  be  early  formed,  and  it  is  manifest  that  no 
school  habit  is  more  important.    Reading  is  the  fundamental  art  of  the  school. 
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Whh  this  well  mastered  all  else  is  comparatively  easy.  But  if  it  is  to  be  mas- 
tered attention  most  be  given  not  chiefly  to  the  mechanics  of  vocah'zation,  but 
to  reading  as  an  exercise  in  getting  connected  thought^ to  reading  as  con- 
stmctioii. 

Pedagogy  in  the  high  schools  Is  manifesdy  making  headway.    The  papers 
which  we  have  lately  published  in  the  Jouri^al  indicate  this,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  associations.    These  show  further  that  principals  look  at  the 
subject  in  its  practical  relations.    It  is  not  a  mere  book  study.    The  aim  of  the 
instruction  is  to  fit  the  pupils  who  take  district  schools  to  do  their  work  more 
intelligently.    They  are  led  to  think  of  the  purposes  of  education  and  of  the 
means  of  securing  these,  of  the  relations  of  the  subjects  in  the  school  course 
and  the  tests  of  success  in  mastering  them,  and  to  observe  the  methods  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  the  graded  schools.    Such  work  is  of  value  not  only  to 
those  who  are  to  teach,  but  to  those  who  are  to  have  charge  of  families,  and  to 
those  who  are  to  form  opinions  in  our  communities  regarding  school  work,  and 
to  help  in  directing  it.    The  immediate  reflex  eflect  of  the  instruction  upon  the 
graded  schools  must  be  beneficial.    It  will  tend  to  elevate  the  ideals  of  the 
teachers,  and  give  rise  to  more  rational  criticisms  of  their  work.    Those  who 
are  to  be  observed  as  models  must  feel  the  necessity  of  higher  excellence  in 
their  teaching,  and  fitness  for  this  higher  illustrative  work  must  in  time  come  to 
be  one  of  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  the  employment  of  city  and  village 
teachers.    Thus  the  instruction  promises  to  be  fruitful  in  good  results  in  many 
directions.    The  gain  in  this  direction  within  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  very  marked. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  the  usefulness  of  Normal  Schools  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned and  the  notion  of  teaching  to  teach  was  held  up  to  ridicule.    Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  Normal  Schools  themselves  were  mainly  devoted  to  ordinary  aca- 
demic instruction,  and  were  feeling  their  way  to  genuine  professional  work. 
They  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it.    Although  we  have  much 
yet  to  learn  in  this  matter  we  have  come  to  recognize  pretty  fully  the  value  of 
the  history  of  pedagogy,  the  theory  of  teaching,  methods,  and  school  law  and 
hygiene.    The  teaching  of  these  subjects  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  later  in 
the  University,  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  elementar>'  presentation  of  peda- 
gogy in  the  high  schools,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  forces  thus 
working  together  will  tend  .steadily  to  improve  the  character  of  this  instruction, 
and  thus  to  make  it  a  more  and  more  eflicient  agency  for  the  improvement  of 
common  school  education. 

A  CERTAIN  tendency  in  manual  training  work  is  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion because  of  its  pedagogical  significance.  Those  who  are  interested  in  its 
general  introduction  have  set  themselves  to  develop  a  system  of  tmining.  To 
do  so  they  have  analyzed  the  processes  of  wood-working,  for  example,  tried  to 
discover  what  ones  are  fundamental,  to  invent  exercises  designed  to  give  skill 
in  these,  and  to  arrange  the  exercises  into  a  natural  and  progressive  series, 
leading  from  the  easy  to  the  diflicult  and  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.    The 
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thing  made,  we  are  told,  is  of  little  consequence;  the  end  of  the  instruction  is 
the  development  of  skill  in  the  makers.  Therefore  we  shape  the  exercises  to 
developing  this  skill,  and  not  to  making  something.  The  process  seems  logi- 
cal; but  observe  the  effect:  pupils  react  from  the  instruction.  So  long  as  they 
were  allowed  to  construct  something  for  themselves  manual  training  had  charms 
for  them;  but  as  soon  as  the  school-master  takes  the  matter  in  hand  and  re- 
duces it  to  its  logical  relations  then  they  will  none  of  it.  It  now  has  what 
Pestalozzi  calls  **the  dullness  of  the  common  school  tone."  Manifestly  the 
process  which  is  now  being  applied  to  the  new  branch  has  been  previously  ap- 
plied to  the  older  ones,  and  the  dullness  must  result  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
cess is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  because  it  neglects  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
case — the  nature  of  the  pupil.  Rousseau  long  ago  said:  "'ITie  wisest  apply 
themselves  to  what  it  is  important  to  men  to  know,  without  considering  what 
^rAi^r^w  are  in  a  condition  to  learn;"  and  added  the  maxim  *'Let  childhood 
ripen  into  children."  By  taking  away  from  the  pupil  the  privilege  of  trying  to 
make  the  thing  he  wishes  to  make  we  destroy  the  inward  impulse  to  apply  him- 
self, the  reason  for  working  which  he  can  appreciate,  and  henceforth  he  is  like 
a  slave  driven  to  his  tasks.  The  elaborate  plans,  therefore,  like  many  others, 
are  logically  unnatural,  wastefully  economical,  and  foolishly  wise.  The  great 
merit  of  the  slojd  is  that  it  has  avoided  this  error.  The  nature  of  the  child  is 
satisfied  by  being  allowed  to  construct  something  for  himself,  not  a  mere  exer- 
cise, and  he  is  educated,  less  logically  but  more  vitally  and  effectively,  by  being 
encouraged  and  aided  to  do  well  that  which  he  wishes  to  do.  When  shall  we 
learn  equal  wisdom  in  the  teaching  of  other  things? 


OUR  DRAWER. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  ABROAD. 

Germany.  The  government  of  the  principality  of  Reuss  (junior  line)  has 
issued  an  order  to  the  school  authorities  according  to  which  school  gardens  are 
to  be  connected  with  the  public  schools.  These  gardens  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  offer  the  teachers  opportunities  for 
awakening  interest  in  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  among  the  pupils,  besides  aiding 
botany.  There  are  in  Austria  more  than  8,000  school  gardens,  while  in  Ger- 
many many  country  schools  are  similarly  provided. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  where  the  teachers  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  pension  fund,  the  government  has  released  them  of  these 
payments  and  assumes  all  the  expense.  This  increases  the  salaries  indirectly, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  general  rejoicing  among  the  teachers. 

This  year's  budget  for  school  purposes  in  Prussia  contains  an  increase  of 
200,000  marks  for  more  efficient  supervison  in  country  districts. 

Kehr,  the  noted  methodician  said:    "A  principal  who  is  not  willingly  and 
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dieerfully  supported  by  his  subordinate  and  associate  teachers,  resembles  a 
naught  placed  before  a  one/'  How  many  such  naughts  there  must  be  in  the 
world. 

The  National  German  Teachers'  Union  numbers  38,913  active  paying  mem- 
bers (53,025  last  year)  which  is  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  The  different  Teach- 
ers* Unions  of  Germany  now  have  over  60,000  member. 

Austria.  In  Stuhlweissenburg  (Hungary)  two  boys  (4  and  15  years  old)  had 
arranged  the  preliminaries  of  a  duel.  The  parents  were  able  to  prevent  a  ca- 
tastrophe only  in  the  last  minute.  The  boys  stood  opposite  each  other  with 
loaded  and  cocked  revolvers.  They  were  taken  home,  and  treated  to  a  gener- 
ous dose  of  unbumed  wood  ashes. 

Lately,  investigations  have  been  made  in  Vienna  concerning  the  composition 
of  impurities  under  the  finger-nails  (in  polite  society  called  the  sign  of  mourn- 
ing of  the  finger-nails).  It  is  well  known  that  poisoning  of  the  blood  has  re- 
sulted from  scratching  smarting  wounds  with  impure  finger-nails.  The  result 
of  the  analysis  made  in  laboratories  of  the  universities  showed  in  78  examina- 
tions there  were  found  36  kinds  of  spherical  bacteria,  18  arrow-shaped  fungi,  3 
"Sarcini-fungi,**  and  other  bacteria.  Mould-fungi  were  found  quite  frequendy. 
Moral:  Give  attention  to  cleanliness  in  school. 

Bavaria.  The  "Society  for  School  Reform"  proposes  the  following  time 
table  for  public  high  schools,  as  a  concession  to  the  urgent  demands  of  modern 
life: 


Year  of  Life. 


Year  in  School. 


,  12    13 
I     II 


Religion  and  Morals ■      2'     2 

German '. 5I     5 

French '     6,     6 

Latin : 

English  (optional) 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

Natural  History 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

Geography ,...,.. 

History 

Vocal  Music 2      2 

Drawing 1 1    4I     4 

Penmanship 1 ;    2J     2 

Gymnastics ;     2'     2 


15  I  16  I  17 


IV    V  I  VI 


2| 


5:     4 
6      4 
6 


41  4 
4  4 
6      6 

(4)   (4) 

4      4 


Totals !  31;  31'  31 


12 
27 
30 
18 
8 

24 
8 
6 

10 
8 

12 

16 
6 

12 


32    32,  32  197 


iSfe/if;— The  totals  in  the  the  right  hand  column  state  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  devoted  to  each  branch;  the  totals  below,  the  number  of  hours  taught 
each  class. 

Prussia.  .  According  to  a  decision  of  a  lower  court  in  Cologne  parents  can 
not  be  prohibited  from  having  their  children  educated  in  foreign  countries,  pro- 
vided always  the  education  acquired  is  not  inferior  to  that  offered  at  home.    A 
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precedent  of  the  supreme  court  was  quoted  according  to  which  inhahttants  of 
Schleswig  might  send  their  children  to  Danish  schools,  if  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  the  instruction  offered  there  was  up  to  the  standard  of  Prussian 
schools. 

Brazil.    An  order  of  the  republican  government  has  abolished  instmctioo 
in  religion  in  all  the  state  schools  of  Brazil. 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

people's    institute— university    extension  —  PRES.   CHAMBBRLIN*S     LEC- 
TURE. 

An  educational  meeting  of  considerable  interest  was  recently  held  at  the  lec- 
ture hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  under  the  auspices  of  The  People's  In- 
stitute, an  organization  which  has  for  one  of  its  objects  the  devising  and  carry- 
ing out  of  plans  of  popular  instruction  for  the  minor  non-school  population  and 
for  adults.  Pres.  Chamberlin  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  •'Uni- 
versity Extension."  He  held  that  since  the  conditions  of  modem  life  require  a 
wider  and  more  varied  knowledge  of  the  forces  of  nature  than  did  those  of  a 
former  generation,  we  must  prepare  to  face  the  new  problems  of  living  by 
elevating  the  standard  of  general  education,  and  may  as  well  begin  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  of  universal  higher  education,  just  as  our  forefiaithers  looked 
forward  to  and  planted  the  seeds  of  our  present  universal  elementary  education. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  inventions  and  appliances  which  enhance  the 
comfort  of  the  race  have  developed  more  in  the  past  half  century  than  in  all 
the  preceding  centuries,  the  speaker  held  that  this  has  come  not  because  we 
have  added  so  much  more  than  other  generations,  but  because  a  store  of  in- 
tellectual force  has  been  accumulated,  and  the  present  fruitage  is  the  result  of 
this  past  accumuladon.  To  deal  advantageously  with  the  appliances  of  our 
time,  the  citizen  must  have  a  good  share  of  this  accumulated  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

The  practical  points  presented  had  to  do  with  the  proposed  establishment  of 
courses  of  popular  lectures  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  by  members  of  the 
University  Faculty,  and  the  organization  of  classes  for  the  pursuit  of  technical 
subjects,  also  under  the  guidance  of  the  University.  This  kind  of  University 
extension  was  not  new;  it  had  proved  successful  during  the  past  few  years  in 
England.  In  this  country,  our  own  State  University  might  be  regarded  a 
pioneer  in  this  field;  the  Farmers'  Institutes  illustrate  the  idea,  being  directed 
by  the  University;  some  years  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Farmers*  Institutes, 
similar  work  was  undertaken  in  the  organization  of  Teachers'  Institutes;  al- 
though these  were  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Normal  Schools,  they  were 
soon  aflerward  adopted  by  the  University,  and  this  work  in  its  present  phase 
consists  of  forty  lectures  per  year  delivered  by  the  professor  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy  of  the  State  University.    The  infusion  of  knowledge  was  the  chief 
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porpose  of  all  these  institutes;  they  differed  only  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  im- 
parted. 

Some  of  the  topics  suggested  for  these  Mechanics*  or  People's  Institutes  were: 
construction  of  houses,  including  sanitation;  plumbing,  and  sewerage;  elements 
of  machinery;  friction,  lubrication,  etc.;  electric  engineering;  history,  language 
and  literature;  pharmacy,  disease  germs,  etc.  But  the  greatest  good  would 
OMne  from  the  development  of  local  talent;  this  was  clearly  shown  in  the  history 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute;  it  had  also  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  political 
situations,  and  so  would  these  institutes;  thus  they  would  have  an  important 
civic  value. 

A  number  of  prominent  citizens  who  were  present  expressed  themselves  in 
accord  with  the  movement.  Supt.  Anderson  confessed  that  he  came  to  the 
meeting  with  some  misgivings  as  to  the  scheme,  but  said  he  was  converted  by 
the  presentation  of  the  matter;  he  thought  it  best,  however,  to  begin  on  the 
general  lines  before  experimenting  with  classes  in  technical  subjects.  Rev. 
Judson  Titsworth  believed  the  plan  opened  up  possibilities  of  great  good,  and 
that  the  University  professors  would  be  benefitted  as  much  as  the  people.  Hon. 
John  Johnston  felt  more  solicitude  about  getting  the  classes  than  about  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  work;  he  did  not  observe  any  great  hankering  after  more  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  masses,  but  he  heartily  favored  the  experiment.  Bishop 
Kmgfatinafew  happily  chosen  and  humorous  remarks  wished  the  project  a 
hearty  God  speed.  Prof.  R.  C.  Spencer  enthusiastically  predicted  the  highest 
success.  Judge  Noyes  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  addressed 
by  Prof.  Conover,  of  the  State  University,  on  the  subject  "Healthy  Homes." 

I.  C. 


SOME  SOLUTIONS. 


I.— Solutions  of  the  farm  problem  in  the  March  number  were  received  from 
E.E.  B.,  M.  A.  T.,  W.  A.  J.  and  O.  H.  D.,  before  the  mailing  of  the  April 
number. 
II.— The  first  problem  in  the  April  Journal  may  be  solved  as  follows: 
A  does  five,  ninths  of  the  work  in  five  days;  B  is  expected  to  do  four  ninths 
of  the  work  in  five  days,  for  which  he  should  receive  $40.    He  receives  only 
tS^X,  consequently  he  only  does  36X-4oths  of  his  share  of  the  work.    36^- 
4Dths  =  29-32ds,  2^32ds  of  4-9ths  =  ii6-288ths  equals  the  part  of  the  work 
B  does  in  five  days;  in  one  day  he  performs  1-5  of  i  i6-288ths  =  i  i6-i44oths.    It 
takes  B  as  long  to  perform  the  entire  work  as  i44o-i44oths  -f-  i  i6-i44oths  = 
12  and  i2-29ths  days.    C  does  3|^-4oths  or  i5-i6oths  of  4'-9ths  =  i-24th  in  two 
days.    In  one  day  }i  of  i-24th  =  i-48th.     . '.  it  takes  him  48  days  to  do  the  en- 
tire work.  A.  B.  A. 
Answer  to  the  problem  given  by  J.  S.  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal: 
Since  A  could  do  the  work  in  nine  days,  he  would  receive  fee  -?-  9  =  |io  per 
day,  and  working  five  days,  he  would  receive  5  X  |io  =  I50.     B  would  have 
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received  $90  — 150  =  I40,  if  he  had  done  his  part  as  expected.  He  did  receive 
$40  —  I3.75  =  I36.25,  and  dividing  that  amount  by  ^w^^  the  number  of  days  he 
worked,  gives  $7.25,  what  he  should  receive  for  one  day's  work,  and  to  do  the 
whole  work  it  would  take  him  as  many  days  as  I7.25  is  containisd  in  $90,  or 
12  i2-29ths  days.  C  received  I3.75  for  two  days,  or  I1.875  Pcr  day,  and  to  earn 
$90,  he  would  require  $90  -+- 11.875  or  48  days,  the  number  of  days  C  would  re- 
quire to  do  the  work.  J.  O'C. 
Solutions  are  received  also  from  B.  B.  and  from  S.  L. 

III.— In  the  second  example,  Let  x  =  the  part  of  the  I200  which  r^resents 
interest  paid,  and  let  y  ==  the  part  of  the  |2oo  which  represents  principal  paid. 
Then  x  +  y  =  $200  (i) 

and  .06  of  (liooo  -  y),  or  ^~^^=  x  (2) 

Clearing  of  fractions, — 

loox  =  f6ooo  —  6y  {3) 

Transposing, —  loox  -j-  6y  =  f6ooo  (4) 

Multiply  ist  by  6,    6x  -f  6y  =  |i2oo  (5) 

Subtract  5  from  4,    94X  =  $4800  (6) 

X  =  I51.06  +  int.  (7) 

|2oo  — 151.06  =  $148.94,  amount  applied  to  payment  of  principal. 

J.  O'C- 
The  second  year's  principal  is  the  sum  of  an  infinite  geometrical  series  whose 

S800 
first  term  is  |8oo,  and  whose  ratio  is  .06.    The  sum  of  such  a  series  is      ^_^ 

or  I851  and  3-47ths.  Let  me  make  this  clear.  The  second  year's  principal 
must  be  at  least  |8oo,— (it  would  be  $800  if  all  of  the  |2oo  were  applied  to  re- 
duce the  principal).  But  the  interest  of  j8oo  for  one  year  is  J48.  If  $48  of  the 
|2oo  are  applied  to  pay  interest  due,  then  the  second  year's  principal  is  at  least 
|8oo  +148.  Then  the  interest  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  is  at 
least  6  per  cent,  of  $48  more  than  I48.  The  second  year's  principal  is  at  least 
|8oo  +  $48  -h  $2.88.  Continuing  this  reasoning  I  find  that  the  second  year's 
principal  is  |8oo  -f-  6  per  cent,  of  |8oo  -f  6  per  cent,  of  6  per  cent,  of  $800,  and 

£800 
so  on,  to  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  or    \_/^  or  $851  and  3-47ths  as  given 

above.  A.  J.  H. 

PUPILS'  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  PROLEMS. 

New  Lisbon,  Wis  April  18,  1890. 

Ed.  Journal:  I  submitted  the  problems  of  the  April  Journal  to  my  school, 
with  the  request  that  they  work,  if  at  all,  without  help.  Geo.  Nichols,  Walter 
Hughes  and  May  Ramsey  solved  the  interest  example;  and  Geo.  Nichols,  the 
labor  example.  I  enclose  solutions  as  handed  to  me.  Yours  truly,  Geo.  S 
Grubb. 

If  A  gets  $90  in  nine  days  in  one  day  he  gets  |io.  I50  =  what  A  gets  in  dst 
days.    $40  =  what  B  expected  to  get.    I3.75  -*-  $2  or  I1.865  =  what  C  got  in 
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one  day.  I48  —  $3.75  -h  5  or  |X  =  what  B  got  in  one  day.  $90  -f-  I1.875  = 
I48,  number  of  days  take  C  to  do  all.  $90  -+■  I7.35  =  |i3  and  i2-29ths,  num- 
ber of  days  took  B  to  do  all. 

Let  X  ^  amount  applied  as  principal. 

200  —  X  =  amount  applied  as  interest. 

6  per  cent  of  (looo  =  |6o  interest  if  principal  had  not  been  reduced. 

6x 

—  =  interest  on  principal  applied. 

100 

60— 6x 

=  200  —  X 

100 

6000  —  6x  =  20000  —  loox 

94x  =  14000 

X  =  148  and  44-47ths,  amount  applied  as  principal. 

200  —  148  and  44-47ths  =  51  and  3-47ths,  amount  applied  as  interest. 


A  NEW  PROBLEM. 


P.  S.  Will  some  one  solve  this  (Arith):  A  teacher  closed  his  school  shortly 
after  twelve.  When  he  began  the  afternoon  session  the  hands  of  the  clock  had 
changed  places.  How  long  was  the  nooning,  and  when  did  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion begin?  G. 


THAT  f6ooo  FARM  PROBLEM  AGAIN. 

Notwithstanding  the  four  solutions  given  in  your  April  number,  "typical'*  as 
is  stated,  of  numerous  others  received,  I  venture  to  question  the  correctness  of 
the  answer  given,  and  the  propriety  of  the  process  by  which  it  was  reached. 
The  problem  is:  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  |6ooo,  and  agreed  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  in  three  equal  annual  installments.  What  was  the  annual  payment, 
mterest  being  six  per  cent  ? 

I  can  see  no  propriety  in  applying  the  principles  of  the  U.  S.  Rule  for  Partial 
Payments,  or  what  is  equivalent,  computing  compound  interest,  for  no  authority 
ibf  such  a  process  appears  or  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  wording  of  the  prob- 
lem; and  therefore  to  compute  compound  interest  on  a  note  or  agreement  so 
worded,  would  be  a  violation  of  Section  1689,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Wis- 
consin. I  consider  the  problem  one  in  simple  interest,  as  though  three  separate 
obligations  were  given  for  sums  amounting  to  J6000,  and  which  in  one,  two  and 
three  years  respectively,  would  at  six  per  cent,  simple  interest  amount  to  an 
equal  sum. 

To  find  what  that  sum  is,  the  following  formula  will  serve: 

(I.OO            I.OO  I.OOv 
1 h  '   —  )=2235.7i  +  Ans. 
1.06        1.12         1. 18'' 

An  Old  Farmer, 
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THE  BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  ex-President  Airey,  of  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School,  has  come  into  our  hands  and  will  interest  niany  readers: 

My  Dbar  Sir:— I  attended  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Boston  Lads 
School,  and  it  occurred  to  me  you  would  be  interested  in  them.  I  enclose  the 
program. 

The  premises  cost  over  |8oo,ooo  and  the  house  is  built  in  the  form  of  the  tet- 
ter H  and  fronts  on  two  streets,  the  Latin  occupying  one  front,  the  English  the 
other,  and  they  are  counterpart.  The  school  was  founded  in  1635,  is  the  oldest 
school  in  the  United  States,  and  discounts  the  founding  of  Harvard  University 
one  year.  It  is  a  model  school.  The  relation  between  students  and  masters 
appeared  to  be  altogether  friendly.  The  general  appearance  of  the  sdiool  is 
gracious,  the  bearing  of  the  students  very  gentlemanly,  nothing  strained  or  un- 
natural, but  easy  and  familiar,  gentlemen-bom  every  one  of  them.  Their  mu- 
sical talent  is  unsurpassed  by  any  school  that  I  have  seen,  the  modulatioa  of 
their  voices,  both  in  singing  and  speaking,  being  perfect.  The  breadth  of  their 
intellectual  culture  did  not  surpass  Wisconsin  Normal  School  students,  did  not 
equal  them  I  should  say,  certainly  not  in  depth  of  thought;  but  I  may  not  bean 
impartial  judge. 

Questions  of  such  vital  interest  may  not  press  upon  the  eastern  students  and 
instructors,  which  may  account  for  the  seeming  difference,  but  then,  their  course 
is  six  years  and  yours  only  four.  The  masters  are  very  scholarly  men  and  very 
approachable.     I  like  them  and  you  would. 

The  class  poem  was  equal  to  any  poem  given  by  schools  of  the  same  grade, 
and  I  think  I  may  say  it  surpassed  any  I  ever  heard.  The  class  address  was 
not  strong.  The  medley  was  very  witty,  and  that  was  all  it  endeavored  to  be. 
The  presentation  of  the  flag  was  commonplace.  The  banjo  and  comet  solos 
were  very  fine.  The  comet  solo  was  rendered  by  a  boy  of  thirteen,  very  small 
of  his  age,  and  when  the  applause  subsided  the  little  fellow  ran  among  the  large 
audience,  and  jumped  into  his  mother's  lap.  Of  all  the  exercises  the  poem  and 
the  banjo  solo  were  the  master  pieces.  In  connection  with  the  school  is  a  com- 
modious armory  and  drill  room  where  all  able  bodied  students  are  obliged  to 
drill  at  regular  periods.  When  all  branches  of  the  high  schools  turn  out  for 
parade,  they  number  1500  strong  and  present  a  very  soldierly  appearance.  They 
also  have  an  athletic  and  an  industrial  department.  The  industrial  does  not 
pass  the  lines  of  carpentry  and  is  pursued  only  to  a  limited  extent  The  school 
appears  but  once  a  year  before  the  public  in  a  literary  way  and  always  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  In  military  form  it  turns  out  when  occasion  calls.  I  have 
written  thus  much  without  the  slightest  prejudice  that  you  may  have  only  what 
you  wish,  the  tmth. 


He  who  indulges  in  enmity  is  like  one  who  throws  ashes  to  windward,  which 
come  back  to  the  same  place  and  cover  him  all  over. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  MIDDLE  FORM. 

Here  is  a  device — if  I  may  use  the  term  —  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  well 
adapted  to  stimulate  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  arouse  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  study  of  arithmetic.  Suppose  the  pupils  meet  with  the  following 
example  in  the  text-book :  A  father  and  son,  working  an  equal  number  of  days, 
earned  $47  1-5;  the  father  earned  $i}i,  and  the  son  ^9-16  a  day;  how  many  days 
did  they  work  ?  The  pupils  have  been  taught  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  di- 
vide fractions;  still  the  example  puzzles  them.  They  seem  to  be  on  the  very 
brink  of  comprehension,  but  foil  to  comprehend.  Then  I  write  the  example  on 
the  blackboard,  changing  it  so  that  it  may  read  thus:  A  father  and  son,  work- 
ing an  equal  number  of  days,  earned  $6\  the  father  received  $2,  and  the  son  $1 
a  day:  how  many  days  did  they  work  ?  No  sooner  do  the  pupils  see  this  ex- 
ample, than  their  faces  beam  with  delight.    They  understand  it. 

After  they  have  gone  through  the  solution  of  it,  they  will  be  able  to  work  the 
example  in  the  text-book,  and  they  will  take  to  it  with  a  zest.  Finally,  I  have 
them  write  on  their  slates,  and  then  solve,  two  or  three  original  examples  in- 
volving the  same  operations. —  Teacher  of  the  Common  School  at  Steinthaly  Wis. 


SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

— Too  often  the  main  end,  the  enjoyment  and  comprehension  of  a  gieat 
work,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  excessive  explanation  of  allusions  and  phrases.  It 
is,  of  course,  essential  to  accurate  scholarship  and  honest  thinking  that  the 
meaning  of  each  word  and  phrase  as  used  by  the  author  should  be  understood) 
It  is  not,  however,  essential  that  the  history  and  etymology  of  a  word  should  be 
explained,  except  in  so  far  as  light  is  thereby  thrown  on  the  use  of  the  word  in 
die  passage  under  consideration.  The  mature  mind  prefers  that  its  facts  and 
ideas  should  be  acquired  in  large  masses  of  logically  connected  material.  The 
miscellaneous  information  obtained  in  notes  remains  in  the  student's  mind  till 
an  examination  is  passed,  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  gradually  evaporates. 
—Canadian  Educational  Monthly, 

—Andrew  Carnegie  says  that  the  best  gift  which  can  be  given  to  a  community 
is  a  free  library,  provided  the  community  will  accept  and  maintain  it,  as  a  part 
of  the  dty  property,  as  its  public  schools,  and  make  it  an  adjunct  to  them. 
*'When  I  was  a  boy  in  Pittsburg,*'  he  says,  **  Colonel  Anderson,  of  Allegheny, 
opened  his  little  library  of  400  books  to  boys.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  he 
was  in  attendance  himself  at  his  house  to  exchange  books.  No  one  but  he  who 
has  felt  it  can  know  the  intense  longing  with  which  the  arrival  of  Saturday  was 
awaited,  that  a  new  book  might  be  had.  My  brother  and  Mr.  Phipps,  who  have 
been  my  principal  business  partners  through  life,  shared  with  me  Colonel  An- 
derson's precious  generosity,  and  it  was  when  revelling  in  these  treasures  that 
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I  resolved,  if  ever  wealth  came  to  me,  that  other  poor  boys  might  receive  simi- 
lar opportunities." 

—  Reform  must  come  from  within.  A  whipping  cannot  reform  a  boy.  It 
possibly  may  call  his  attention  to  his  sins  and  so  stimulate  his  will  power  that 
he  will  reform.  Too  much  is  done  for  the  pupils  of  many  graded  schools  in 
one  direction  and  not  enough  in  another.  Too  many  rules  or  regulations  are 
to  be  obeyed  just  because  they  are  regulations.  While  there  is  a  moral  train- 
ing in  this,  there  is  a  higher  moral  training  growing  out  of  their  being  made  to 
see  the  justice  of  these  requirements.  They  obey  them  because  it  is  right 
They  grow  to  need  no  regulations.  They  act  upon  principle. — Progressive 
Teacher. 

—  Have  confidence  in  yourself.  The  moment  your  pupils  discover  that  yon 
are  not  sure  of  your  ground,  either  in  the  matter  of  scholarship  or  in  that  of 
management,  your  position  is  a  critical  one.  A  large  proportion  of  the  difficul- 
ties arising  in  the  management  of  unruly  pupils  comes  from  the  fact  that,  hav- 
ing "taken  the  teacher's  measure,'*  and  having  found  him  hesitating,  or,  worse 
yet,  afraid  of  them,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  give  him  all  the  annoyance  possible. 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

SuGGESTiVB  Questions.-— The  following  suggestions  open  the  way  for  much 
profitable  talk  in  the  home  or  school: 

New  islands  in  the  ocean  are  in  time  covered  with  vegetation.  How  did  the 
seed  get  there  ? 

Throw  some  maple  fruit  in  the  air,  and,  watching  the  fall,  tell  why  they  are 
winged  ? 

Who  gathered  the  half-peck  of  chestnuts  I  once  found  hidden  in  the  leaves, 
some  ways  from  the  tree  ? 

Why  are  "thimble-berries"  so  often  found  growing  by  a  stone  or  post? 

Why  do  not  sheep  and  cockle-burrs  thrive  in  the  same  field? 

What  use  was  there  for  your  horse  coming  in  with  his  tail  and  forelock  full 
of  burrs? 

What  were  the  "stickers"  on  your  clothes  after  the  ramble  in  the  woods? 
—  The  Kindergarten, 

Criticise  and  improve  the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  answered  all  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

2.  He  didn't  act  like  he  should  have  done. 

3.  You  hadn't  ought  to  set  so  near  the  fire. 

4.  I  expect  he  often  wished  he  was  at  home  again. 

5.  Ten  years'  experience  of  its  working  have  convinced  me  of  that. 

6.  He  would  not  lend  it  to  me  without  I  promised  to  return  inside  a  week. 

7.  If  that  is  the  case  I  will  be  worse  off  than  ever. 
How  many  values  has  eo  in  the  following: — 

"  Wh(?^er  d^«  in  a  p^^m  rhyme  fell^^  with  can^^  is  a  wrong  doer  and  a 
ioeixd  (oe  to  mere}'." 
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In  Spelling. —  Classes  in  Geography  or  History  take  their  places  at  the 
blackboard,  and  the  teacher  dictates  six  or  eight  words  to  be  written.  Each 
adds  his  name  to  his  work  and  sits.  The  exercise  takes  two  minutes,  and  yet 
itfonns  the  valuable  habit  of  looking  carefully  at  the  spelling  of  each  new  word 
met  in  the  lesson. 

In  Geography. — Try  the  following  method  of  making  a  sectional  map.  I 
have  found  it  very  good  for  teaching  direction,  location,  products,  etc. :  Draw 
the  map  on  heavy  paper,  (or  else  on  thin  paper  and  paste  it  on  the  heavier  after- 
ward,) then  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors,  cut  carefully  on  each  boundary  line. 
Use  as  your  judgment  may  direct. 

Ways  to  Use  Paper. —  It  is  remarkable  the  number  and  variety  of  uses  the 
ingenious  teacher  finds  for  paper.  Indeed  paper  folding  is  now  carried  on  side 
by  side  with  the  drawing  exercise  in  every  well  conducted  primary  school. 
Designs  may  be  cut  out  of  paper  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  drawing  lesson. 
The  various  geometric  forms  may  be  thus  made  and  used  in  connection  with 
lessons  in  drawing,  geogra  phy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics  and  astronomy. 
The  various  forms  of  crystallization  may  be  constructed  from  card-board,  and 
used  to  advantage  with  advanced  classes. 

Friday  Afternoons. — A  successful  teacher  told  me  of  a  course  of  exercises 
she  was  using  as  part  of  her  Friday  afternoon  program.  The  scholars  voted 
for  some  animal  about  which  they  would  like  to  talk  the  following  Friday. 
When  this  was  decided,  two  or  three  pupils  were  assigned  to  bring  information 
on  especial  topics,  as  habits,  locality,  where  found,  etc.  The  rest  of  the  school 
were  to  gather  additional  items  of  interest,  pictures,  or  striking  anecdotes.  The 
children  were  much  interested  in  these  weekly  talks,  and  the  lessons  were  Xny 
them  a  means  of  help  in  both  information  and  language. 

In  Language. — This  is  my  system  of  teaching  language:  I  have  the  children; 
write  a  story  every  day,  and  to  get  them  interested  use  the  following  expedients. 
Read  them  some  attractive  story  and  have  them  reproduce  it.  Tell  about  a 
battle;  show  a  picture  of  it.  Write  a  list  of  short  words  on  the  board,  and  have 
the  children  use  them  all  in  their  stories.  Bring  into  the  class  a  flower,  a  piece 
of  coral,  an  insect,  a  little  turtle,  a  mouse,  or  any  other  object  in  which  children 
are  always  interested,  talk  about  it  and  pass  it  around  the  class  for  examination. 
Thus  many  interesting  subjects  for  stories  may  be  given,  and  much  general  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  along  with  the  language  work.  What  seems  to  in- 
terest most  is  to  describe  an  animal,  not  telling  its  name,  and  let  the  class  write 
about  what  they  think  it  is.  Afterwards  tell  which  ones  guessed  it  right.  Al- 
ways give  them  something  new  before  they  get  tired  of  the  old. 

Insist  that  they  look  over  their  stories  before  handing  them  in.     If  there  is  a 
word  which  I  cannot  read,  I  have  them  copy  the  whole  story  over  until  it  is 
plain.— Z.  B.  in  CoL  School  Journal 
Voi  XX..  No.  S.-3 
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A  MODEL  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People,  by  William  F.  Allen,  late  Profes- 
sor of  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Ginn  &  Co.;  370  pp.,  I1.40. 

Between  the  meagre  record  of  political  struggles  and  foreign  wars  which 
constituted  the  common  school  history  of  a  few  years  ago  and  such  a  compen- 
dium as  this  the  difference  is  very  great.  The  title  chosen  for  the  work  shows 
its  purpose.  It  is  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  people,  their  policy, 
their  institutions,  their  art  and  literature  and  their  religion,  the  process  by  which 
their  dominion  was  extended  and  organized  during  the  republic,  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  self-government,  the  reorganizations  under  the  empire,  and  the 
train  of  causes  which  led  to  the  final  disintegration  of  the  empire.  The  little 
volume  thus  reviews  the  whole  of  Roman  history,  and  the  intelligent  reader  is 
constantly  impressed  with  the  grasp  and  accuracy  and  critical  acumen  of  the 
author.  Subjects  are  touched  briefly  but  not  superficially,  and  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  large  back  ground  of  investigation  and  knowledge  which  supports 
the  statements  of  the  text.  In  another  particular  the  book  is  exceptional.  It 
is  not  a  school  teacher's  compendium  but  is  built  upon  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  original  authorities,  and  with  the  independence  of  assured  scholarship. 
While  Monnuson's  great  work  has  clearly  formed  the  basis  of  this,  the  author 
uses  it  with  critical  discernment,  and  at  times  differs  from  it.  The  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  afford  constant  evidence  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  limitations  of  the  volume  kept  back.  We  read  the  book 
with  a  feeling  of  profound  sorrow  that  its  lamented  author  was  cut  off  in  the 
maturity  and  fullness  of  his  powers,  just  when  he  seemed  fully  ripe  for  the  lar- 
ger endeavors  which  would  certainly  have  come  had  his  life  been  spared.  As 
it  is  we  may  rejoice  that  he  has  done  so  worthy  and  valuable  a  work  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested.  His  book  will  certainly  coo- 
tribute  powerfully  to  the  introduction  into  them  of  that  richer  and  more  signifi- 
cant teaching  of  history  for  which  he  so  earnestly  longed.  We  wish  that  this 
book,  with  the  companion  volume  of  Dr.  Meyer's  on  Oriental  and  Grecian  his- 
tory as  a  part  of  which  it  was  prepared,  might  become  the  text  for  instruction 
in  Ancient  history  in  all  the  schools  of  this  state. 


^Lakb  Champlain  and  its  Shores,  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  (De  Wolf, 
Fiske  &  Co.,  Boston,  261  pp.,  |i.oo,)  combines  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sportsman 
and  out-of-door  liver  with  the  love  of  fact  and  picturesque  narrative  of  the  his- 
torian. Mr.  Murray  would  have  the  Adirondacks,  Lake  Champlain,  and  Lake 
George,  (which  he  insists  shall  be  the  Horicon,)  to  be  the  great  pleasure  ground 
of  the  American  people,  and  finds  them  more  picturesque  and  better  sporting 
regions  than  any  other  part  of  the  continent.  But  they  are  further  interesting 
for  the  historic  and  romantic  interests  gathering  about  them,  the  value  of  which 
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we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate.  The  limits  of  the  book  forbid  a  connected 
and  exhaustive  treatment  of  these,  instead  of  which  we  have,  which  is  likely  to 
prove  more  attractive  to  most  readers,  a  series  of  brief,  vigorous  and  delightful 
sketches  of  events  connected  with  the  lake,  with  sufficient  local  color  to  make 
the  narrative  doubly  attractive.  With  Champlain,  the  Iroquois,  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point,  McDonough,  Arnold,  and  so  on,  there  is  no  lack  of  historic  inter- 
ests, and  the  camping,  yachting,  and  fishing,  which  is  described  as  the  best  in 
the  United  States,  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  summer  visitors. 

—Circular  No.  I  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1890,  is  the  ninth  in  the  ser- 
ies of  monographs  on  American  educational  history  edited  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Ad- 
ams, and  entitled  The  History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher 
Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  (343  pp.)  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  it  is  very  fully  treated.  We  have  space  only 
for  a  single  sentence  from  the  very  interesting  history  of  the  University  fund  in 
Wisconsin:  ''There  is  probably  no  worse  example  of  mismanaged  public  edu- 
cational funds  on  record  than  is  to  be  found  in  connection  with  this  institution. '^ 
The  University  tax  is  the  state's  restitution  for  the  mismanagement.  Circular 
No  2  of  1890  is  Proceedings  of  the  Department  on  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in  1889,  (300  pp.) 

—  Harper's  School  Speaker,  by  James  Baldwin,  first  book,  (Harper  & 
Bros.,  240  pp.,)  is  an  unexpected  and  valuable  addition  to  their  very  admirable 
series  of  readers.  It  is  not  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  selections  for  decla- 
mation, but  has  in  view  two  special  occasions,  Arbor  Day  to  selections  for  which 
the  first  part  is  devoted,  and  Decoration  Day  which  claims  the  second  part.  Its 
appearance  is  very  timely  as  a  help  to  the  schools  in  improving  these  occasions 
for  the  appropriate  cultivation  of  their  pupils.  In  preparing  for  the  first  many 
teachers,  as  we  know,  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  material.  It  is  really  surpris- 
ing how  difficult  it  is  to  find  really  suitable  matter  for  this  new  festival,  and  per- 
haps this  fact  is  one  proof  of  our  need  of  the  day.  New  love  of  trees  begotten 
by  it  in  the  children  will  produce  a  new  literature  of  trees  for  children,  and 
make  them  more  heartily  enjoy  the  beauty  of  trees.  Dr.  Baldwin  has  gathered 
inspiring  poetry  and  prose  for  both  occasions,  and  his  volume  is  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome  from  teachers  and  children. 

—The  Working  Principles  of  Political  Economy— A  book  for  begin- 
ners, by  S.  M.  Macvane,  (Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  392  pp.,)  is  espec- 
ially characterized  by  the  effort  made  in  it  to  keep  close  to  actual  affairs.  The 
author  tells  us  that  "the  facts  discussed  are  taken  in  their  ordinary  observable 
form;  the  student  is  asked  and  helped  to  analyze  them,  with  a  view  of  perceiv- 
ing their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  underlying  principles  by  which  they 
are  controlled."  This  by  no  means  easy  task  seems  to  have  been  well  exe- 
cuted, and  the  result  is  a  book  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  vitality.  It  will 
stimulate  those  capable  of  using  it  both  to  observation  and  to  thought,  and  thus 
make  the  subject  a  real  one  to  them. 
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—  History  of  Egypt,  by  F.  C.  H.  Wendel,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  158  pp.; 
45c.)  belongs  to  the  series  of  History  Primers,  of  which  it  is  the  latest  issue. 
Regarding  the  sources  of  his  book  the  author  says:  "I  have  as  a  rule,  confined 
myself  to  the  Egyptian  monuments,  using  foreign  sources  only  in  emergencies, 
where  no  native  sources  are  extant  for  the  period  in  question.*'  This  gives  un- 
usual interest  to  the  primer,  which  bears  throughout  evidence  of  competence 
in  its  author.  His  position  in  regard  to  chronology  is  also  wisely  conservative. 
He  gives  everywhere  the  latest  date  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  monarch  in 
question.  He  has  made  a  compact  and  interesting  narrative,  putting  the  read- 
er on  the  track  to  study  the  Egyptians  as  they  were;  we  regret  that  want  of 
space  has  compelled  omission  to  treat  the  science,  art  and  literature  of  this 
people.    The  primer  closes  with  the  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

—To  their  *•  Teachers'  Manuals"  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  have  lately  added 
No.  13,  How  TO  Conduct  the  Recitation,  by  Prof.  Charles  McMurray,  of 
the  Winona  Normal  School,  which  contains  a  very  clear  and  suggestive  presen- 
tation of  the  views  on  this  subject  developed  by  the  school  of  Herbart  in  Ger- 
many, and  especially  by  Prof.  Ziller,  of  Leipzig.  Also  as  No.  14  of  the  same 
series,  R.  Brudenell  Carter's  excellent  paper,  which  first  appeared  in  Winslow's 
Journal  of  Psychology  in  1859,  On  the  Artificial  Production  of  Stupidity 
IN  Schools.  This  paper  has  been  often  referred  to,  and  is  indeed  an  admirable 
discussion  of  a  most  important  subject,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  made  access- 
ible to  American  teachers.  Both  these  pamphlets  are  of  real  value  and  we 
heartily  commend  them  to  teachers.  (15c  each.) 

—  The  Public  School  Music  Course,  by  Charles  E.  Whiting,  (six  books. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Nos.  i  to  5,  25c.  each;  No.  6,  54c.)  offers  a  thoroughly 
graded  course  of  instruction  in  music,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  public  schools 
by  one  who  was  for  many  years  instructor  in  music  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 
The  first  two  books  are  designed  for  primary  grades,  the  next  three  for  inter- 
mediate, and  the  sixth  for  grammar  grades.  Each  contains,  besides  the  matter 
for  instruction,  a  collection  of  appropriate  songs,  musical,  simple,  with  wel 
chosen  words,  and  thus  affords  just  what  the  pupils  need  and  are  prepared  to 
appreciate.  The  series  seems  to  us  admirable,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to 
the  favor  of  teachers. 

— A  German  Reader  for  Beginners,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Joynes,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  277  pp.;  |i. 00.) attracts  attention  by  its 
originality.  It  is  for  beginners,  and  the  first  part  offers  inter-linear  helps.  TTie 
extracts  are  so  easy  that  they  may  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  grammar  is. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  easy,  familiar  prose;  part  third  to  poetry;  part 
fourth  to  more  difficult  prose  selections,  and  part  fifth  to  letters.  The  matter 
is  thoroughly  progressive,  as  are  the  notes,  and  the  whole  is  designed  only  as 
an  introduction  to  the  reading  of  whole  works  of  German  literature,  of  which 
a  large  number  suitably  edited  are  now  accessible. 

—We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  little  pamphlet  Lessons  in  Mathematical 
Geography,  with  Introductory  Exercises  in  form,  by  Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan,  of  the 
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Milwaukee  Normal  School,  has  reached  a  third  edition.  It  introduces  the  stu- 
dent very  systematically  to  the  chief  problems  of  mathematical  geography,  so 
as  to  make  him  a  careful  and  original  thinker  on  the  subject.  Considerable  ex- 
perimental work  is  suggested,  and  the  problems,  of  which  we  wish  there  were 
more,  test  and  develop  accuracy  in  the  pupil's  conceptions. 

—  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  have  placed  on  the  market  the  first  small,  handy, 
cheap  and  effective  pencil  sharpener  we  have  seen.  It  can  be  placed  in  any 
desk  draw^er,  needs  no  fixing  or  fastening  to  make  it  ready  for  use,  is  so  simple 
that  any  child  can  use  it,  weighs  but  six  ounces  and  costs  $1.50.  They  call  it 
the  '*  Unique"  pencil  sharpener,  and  it  deserves  the  name.  One  who  has  used 
it  will  never  again  dirty  his  fingers  and  exhaust  his  patience  sharpening  pencils 
with  a  pen  knife. 

—  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  by  T.  B.  -  Macauley,  is  the  latest  issue  in  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  15c.)  Besides  the  au- 
thor's introductions,  explanatory  notes  have  been  given  where  necessary.  The 
stirring  lays  explain  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  an  intelligent  boy,  for 
whom  they  furnish  the  best  possible  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
people. 

—  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  Riverside  Literature  Series 
the  Longfellow  Leaflets,  Holmes  Leaflets  and  Whittier  Leaflets, 
collected  and  each  bound  in  a  pamphlet  uniform  in  appearance  with  the  other 
issues  of  the  series  but  a  little  larger  in  size.  These  leaflets  are  profusely  illus- 
trated and  contain  short  prose  and  poetical  selections  from  the  authors.  (15c 
each.) 

—The  Polyglot  Pronouncing  Hand- Book,  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cagOt  77  PP-i)  affords  help  where  one  often  feels  the  need  of  it  very  keenly,  in 
pro-current  geographical  and  other  proper  names  from  foreign  languages.  The 
words  are  respelled,  syllabicated  and  accented.  The  arrangement  is  partly  by 
languages  and  partly  geographical. 

— United  States  Historical  Outlines,  for  teachers  and  students,  by  F. 
Gillum  Cromer,  (published  by  the  author,  Greenville,  Ohio,  107  pp.;  50c.)  of- 
fers a  scheme,  or  arrangement  of  the  chief  events  and  dates  of  the  history  of 
the  country,  with  some  parallel  events  in  European  history. 

—  Numbers  Universalized— An  Advanced  Algebra,  by  David  M.  Sen- 
sering,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  176  pp.)  concludes  a  valuable  series  of  mathemati- 
cal text-books.  This  part  treats  of  series,  functions,  determinants,  the  theory 
of  equations,  and  continued  fractions. 

—To  their  Modem  Language  Series  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  recently  added 
Freytag's  Aus  dem  Stadt  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,  edited  with  notes  by 
Herman  Hozer.  This  essay  gives  an  excellent  and  truthful  view  of  the  great 
Prussian  king. 

—Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  English  Classic  Series,  The 
Skylark  and  Adonais,  containing  a  dozen  poems  by  Percy  Byssbe  Shelby, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  have  been  selected  for  the  title.    (12c.) 
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— The  Rhode  Island  School  Report  for  1889  is  on  our  table.  It  contains 
a  number  of  interesting  papers  together  with  the  report  of  the  school  commis- 
sioner and  the  digests,  tables,  etc. 

—  No.  II  of  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.*s  Reading  Circle  Library  contains  two  pa- 
pers by  Jerome  Allen,  Temperament  in  Education,  and  Success  in  Tkach- 
ING.     (50C.)  

LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—The  Bketch  of  the  early  life  of  Hensik  Ibsen  In  the  May  Atlantic  shows  how  the  ^reat 
"Sorwegi&n  poet  and  dramatist  was  trained  for  his  life  work.  Some  Popular  Objections 
to  Civil  Servloe  Reform  Is  concluded  and  Is  a  very  strong  paper.  Literary  Sfafbbolettea, 
by  Afirnes  ReppUer,  serves  up  sham  admirations  of  literary  works,  supporting'  the  doc- 
trine read  what  you  enjoy  no  matter  what  others  (critics)  say.  Two  admirable  short  stor- 
ies, Rudolph  and  Roel's  Salvation  will  be  ea^rerly  read.  The  serials  and  reviews  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  the  Atlantic. 

Scritmer'8  opens  with  an  appreciative  study  of  Millet  as  painter  of  Barbixon  scenery. 
The  article  on  The  Theatres  of  Japan  is  unique  and  full  of  interest.  W.  A.  Linn  gives  a 
very  favorable  account  of  00-operatlve  House  Bulldingand  Its  results.  The  second  paper 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Citizen  is  by  F.  L.  Stetson  and  discusses  his  Rights  as  a  User  of 
Streets.  Schuyler's  account  of  Corinne  and  its  authoress  is  delightful,  and  The  Point  of 
View  discussions  are  fresh  and  sugsrestive. 

—The  May  Arena  is  full  of  good  things,  among  which  we  mention  Prof.  Shaler's  Bock 
Gases.  Rev.  Heber  Newton's  The  Dogmatism  of  Science,  Rabbi  Sohindler's  diBcasaion  o' 
The  Divorce  Problem,  Prof.  Hennequin's  paper  on  The  Ethical  Requirements  of  the 
Modern  Drama,  and  J.  T.  Bixby's  Study  of  Tennyson  as  voicing  the  Questionings  of  the 
age.   The  Arena  has  made  a  large  place  for  itself  among  intelligent  readers. 

—Wide  Awake  is  fuU  of  bright,  instructive  and  entertaining  matter  for  young  folks. 
The  only  wonder  Is  that  it  can  be  furnished  so  cheap. 

— Olnn  &  Co.  have  in  press  Pi)litical  Science  and  Comparative  ConstUutifmal  Law^  by  J. 
W.  Burgess,  Professor  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law  and  History  in  Columbia 
College.  The  work  will  be  in  two  volumes  and  sets  forth  the  general  principles  of  mod- 
ern political  science  and  constitutional  law.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  Nation  and 
the  State,  as  concepts  of  political  science.  The  formation  of  the  Constitution,  also,  is 
regarded  and  treated  as  a  political,  not  a  legal  process.  Under  the  head  of  Constituttonai 
law,  the  author  describes  the  organization  of  liberty  and  of  government.  The  latter  top- 
ic occupies  the  entire  second  volume.  The  typical  constitutions  selected  for  comparison 
are  those  of  France,  Germany,  England  and  the  United  States. 

—Other  interesting  announcements  by  Ginn  &  Co.  are  Sidnty*8  Defence  of  I\)€trv,  edited 
by  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  with  modernized  spelling,  and  an  introduction  and  copious  notes- 
The  Nine  Worlds^  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield,  tells  in  a  simple  way  the  story  of  the  old  Norse 
gods,  based  chiefly  upon  the  Eddas.  The  Refet-enee  Hand  Book  of  English  Hietory,  by  W. 
H.  Guerney,  places  persons  and  dates  before  the  reader  in  accurate  relationship,  saving 
from  confusion  and  affording  means  of  easy  and  certain  reference.  From  Colony  to  Cam- 
numtreaith^  by  Nina  Moore  Tiffany,  contains  stories  of  the  revolutionary  days  in  Beaton, 
and  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series  of  which  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  is  the  first.  The 
Bartard  Historical  Monographs  are  two  volumes  published  by  authority  of  the  Corpoi^ 
ation  of  Harvard  University.  No.  1  will  be  A  History  of  the  Veto  Power  in  the  United 
States,  by  Edward  Campbell  Mason,  and  No.  2  will  be  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fed- 
eral Ooverhmcntii,  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  It  is  hoped  that  these  may  form  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series.  The  Morning  Hour,  a  devotional  song  book;  Common  School  Music 
Charts,  and  Prof.  Hardy's  Elements  of  the  Calculus  are  also  promised  soon. 

—The  May  Popular  Science  Monthly  opens  with  an  appreciative  sketch  of  its  founder. 
Prof.  Edward  L.  Youmans.  Herbert  Spencer's  paper  On  Justice,  a  chapter  from  his 
forthcoming  work  on  Ethics,  will  command  attention.  Secondary  School  Programs, 
French  and  American,  by  G.  W.  Beaman,  shows  how  much  our  schools  are  behind  those 
of  Europe  in  the  work  they  do.  Sumptuary  Laws  and  their  Social  Influence  shows  the 
failure  of  this  kind  of  legislation. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—The  decision  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Edgerton  case  is  to  be  is- 
sued in  pamphlet  form  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  distributed  to 
school  officers  throughout  the  state. 
It  has  received  less  comment  in  Wis- 
consin than  in  other  portions  of  the 
Union,  probably  because  the  provisions 
of  our  State  Constitution  and  the  pre- 
valent usages  of  our  schools  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  decision. 

— Supt.  A.  W.  Millard,  of  Green 
Lake  County,  has  resigned  his  place  to 
accept  a  position  in  Minneapolis.  The 
County  loses  thereby  a  faithful  and  effi- 
cient officer,  whose  long  service  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  schools. 

— A  principal  of  one  of  our  high 
schools  writes:  "A  paper  which  ap- 
peared in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal 
on  Theory  and  Art  in  the  High  Schools, 
in  which  letters  from  several  teachers 
were  given,  telling  what  they  are  doing 
in  this  branch  in  their  schools,  seems 
to  me  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  some- 
thing similar  on  Literature,  Rhetoric, 
etc.?  I  think  that  a  free  parliament  in 
our  State  Association  for  similar  work 
would  be  a  fine  thing  for  us  who  are 
young  in  the  profession.  The  topics 
need  not  be  limited  to  studies,  but  var- 
ious points  of  management  might  be 
talked  about.  I  think  such  a  plan,  if 
the  teachers  were  free  to  talk,  might  be 
very  profitable."  So  far  as  the  Jour- 
nal is  concerned,  we  heartily  support 
the  motion,  and  ask  for  brief  suggestive 
inforaiation  from  teachers  as  to  their 
work,  such  as  our  correspondent  refers 
to,  for  publication. 

—The  circular  for  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  Teacher's  As- 
sociation came  to  hand  too  late  for 


insertion  in  full.  The  committee  are 
Pres.  A.  Salisbury,  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton, 
Prin.  R.  H.  Halsey,  Pres.  J.  Q.  Emery 
and  Prin.  E.  R.  Smith.  The  railroad 
rates  from  all  parts  of  the  State  will  be 
one  lowest  first  class  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee.  These 
will  be  issued  July  3,  6,  7  and  8,  and 
will  be  good  to  return  until  August  31. 
Hotel  rates  from  $1.50  to|3.5o  per  day, 
according  to  accommodations.  Board 
at  private  houses  will  be  from  $1 .00  to 
$2. 00  per  day,  and  persons  applying  to 
the  committee  before  starting  for  St. 
Paul  can  receive  notice  of  their  stopping 
places  before  starting.  Applications 
for  assignment  to  private  houses  should 
be  made  to  L.  J.  Dobner,  Hotel  Ryan. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Wisconsin  headquar- 
ters will  be  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and 
those  wishing  accommodations  there 
should  correspond  with  Pres.  Salisbury 
before  June  i.  The  headquarters  of 
the  National  Association  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Ryan.  If  you  wish  to  see  the 
circular  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  a  copy  and  one  will  be  sent 
to  your  address. 

— Supt.  Wiswall,  of  Sauk  County,  has 
issued  to  his  teachers  a  circular  on 
Arbor  Day,  urging  the  observance  of 
the  day  for  the  beautifying  of  the  school 
grounds  and  giving  directions  what 
trees  to  plant,  where  to  plant,  and  how 
to  plant  them. 

—  Principal  J.  R.  Wise,  of  the  Med- 
ford  public  schools,  writes:  "Several 
months  ago  a  local  Teacher's  Associa- 
tion for  this  section  of  the  State  was 
organized  at  Marshfield.  It  is  intended 
to  take  in  the  towns  along  the  line  as 
far  north  as  Medford.  Though  started 
by  the  graded  school  teachers  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  make  the  programs 
exclusive  to  rural  school  work.    Two 
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fairly  successful  meetings  have  been 
held  at  intervals  of  four  weeks,  the  last 
on  Saturday,  March  29.  The  next 
meeting  takes  place  here  on  April  26. 
I  shall  make  a  determined  effort  to 
have  a  rousing  meeting." 

—  Supt.  Severin,  of  Calumet  county, 
and  Supt.  Bunnell,  of  Juneau  county, 
each  urges  upon  teachers  the  general 
observance  of  Arbor  Day,  give  direc- 
tions as  to  suitable  exercises,  prepara- 
tions for  tree  planting,  etc.,  and  ask 
all  teachers  to  report  how  the  day  was 
observed  by  their  schools. 

—  The  general  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  is  as 
follows:  Tuesday,  July  8,  2:30  p.  m. 
Addresses  of  Welcome  by  Gov.  Mer- 
riam,  of  Minnesota,  Mayor  Smith,  of  St. 
Paul,  Pres.  Northrop,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  others.  Three  min- 
ute responses  by  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, State  Supt.  Hoitt,  of  California, 
Pres.  Sprague,  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  and  others.  Tuesday 
evening,  an  address  by  Bishop  C.  T. 
Quintard,  of  Tennessee,  on  Essentials  to 
Success  in  Teaching.  Wednesday 
morning,  Psychological  and  Pedagogi- 
cal Observation,  by  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of 
Bloomington,  Ills.;  Examinations  as 
Tests  for  Promotion,  by  Supt.  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wednes- 
day evening.  The  Moral  Value  of  Art 
Education,  by  Ada  M.  Laughlin,  of  St. 
Paul;  The  White  Cross  Movement  in 
Education,  address  by  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard.  Thursday  morning,  Compulsory 
Laws  and  their  Enforcement,  Oscar  H. 
Cooper,  Austin,  Texas;  The  Correla- 
tion of  Subjects  in  Elementary  Schools, 
by  J.  W.  Stearns,  Madison.  In  the 
evening,  The  Place  and  Function  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  by  D.  L. 
Kiehle,  Minneapolis,  and  Louis  Mc 
Louth,  Brookings,  South  Dakota.  Fri- 
day morning.  Organization  and  System 


vs.  Originality  and  Individuality  tn 
Teacher  and  Pupil,  by  Henry  Sabin, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Evening,  The  Race 
Problem,  in  three  addresses,  by  Hon.  A 
A.  Grundy,  Monroe,  Louisiana;  Pres.  J. 
C.  Price,  Livingston  College,  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  and  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  U. 
S.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  The 
program  provides  for  discussion  of  each 
of  the  papers  by  able  speakers. 

—  Of  the  cheap  ** process"  editions 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  which  are  now 
on  the  market,  since  the  copyright  of 
the  early  editions  of  that  work  has  ex- 
pired, G.  and  C.  Merriam,  the  enter- 
prising publishers,  say:  **  There  have 
lately  been  placed  upon  the  market 
several  books  called  **  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary,"  *'The  Original 
Webster's  Unabridged,"  "The  Mam- 
moth Webster  Dictionary,"  and  the 
like.  They  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price, 
or  given  as  a  premium,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  represented  as  being 
substantially  the  same  with  Webster's 
Unabridged  which  we  now  publish,  and 
which  is  generally  accepted  as  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  English  language. 
These  books  are  cheap  and  inferior  re- 
productions of  early  editions  of  Web- 
ster which  have  long  been  superseded 
by  modern  improvements.  There  re- 
mains undoubtedly  some  permanent 
value  in  these  now  ancient  books.  But 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
both  in  a  mechanical  and  a  literary 
sense  these  cheap  reprints  are  essentially 
inferior  to  the  Webster  of  to-day,  that 
they  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  years  be- 
hind the  times,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
depended  on  as  a  standard  authority. 
A  word  as  to  the  claim  of  unparal- 
leled cheapness.  We  learn  that  it  is 
often  asserted  that  these  reprints  are 
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the  substantial  equivalent  of  *'an  eight  good  lady  supervisor  who  wrote  it  evi- 
to  twelve  dollar  book.**  In  fact,  the  dently  thought  that  her  opportunity  had 
best  of  them  is  only  a  literal  copy  of  a  come  to  show  to  the  people  of  the 
book  which  in  its  day  we  regularly  sold  modern  Athens  what  she  could  do  with 
at  a  wholsale  price  of  from  $4.00  to  her  pen.  Speaking  of  certain  modes 
l5.ooand  which  was  retailed  at  from  of  government,  she  says,  *They  are 
I5.00  to  I5.50.  This,  too,  although  rather  conformed  to  the  laws  of  a  true 
that  book  was  much  superior  in  paper,  psychology,  which  show  us  that  the 
print,  and  binding  to  the  present  imita-  conscious  will  comes  into  play  only  in 
tion,  and  was  then  the  best  Dictionary  of  those  channels  of  vibration  which  the 
the  time  instead  of  an  antiquated  one."  unconscious  will  has  opened,  and  that 
—  The  Popular  Educator  pokes  fun  to  start  into  activity  some  absorbing  in- 
at  the  Boston  Board  of  Supervisors  for  terest  or  dominant  purpose  will  soon 
the  rhetorical  character  of  their  last  re-  clear  the  way  for  the  unconscious  will, 
port,  which  sins  after  the  manner  of  so  that  its  operation  will  outstrip  com- 
certain  advocates  of  the  **  new  educa-  pulsion  or  even  resolve,  and  bring  into 
tion**  whom  much  learning  hath  made  obedience  every  faculty  to  reorganize 
mad.    It   says    of  the    report:    "The  effectually  the  most  complex  structure." 


TERRACED  BAY  VIEW.  seen  gathering  in  groups   along   the  ter- 

THE  FAIREST  OF  SUMMER  CITIES.  raccs  to  gazc  CD  the  splcndid  scene  as  Old 

A  few  years  ago  while  wondering  where  ^^^  ^''''^^  ^*^^°^   *^^   !^°"^^°-     ^\  ^^^ 

.J  ,.  ^j  View  they  have  learned  how  to  profitably 

to  spend  my  vacation,  someone  suggested  ^     ,  ,,.„.. 

r>       ir-  XT     *u         »*•!-•  utihze  vacations.     Instead  of  killing  time, 

Bav  View  in  Northern   Michigan,    near  ^     .    ^ 

T>r,  Tuju      A   -L  t  rest  and  recreation  are  varied  with  popu- 

Petaskey.     I  had   heard  its  praises  from  ^  ^^ 

^,.    *.       •  ^         A       '  \y    A     'A  A  ^  lar  schools    and   entertainments.      The 
many  tourists,  and  quickly  decided  to  go.  ,  ,         .       , 

.    ,  •         T    u         i_  place  has  become  a  favorite   educational 

And  now  every  year  since,  I    have   been  ^ 

in  the  July  throng  bound  for  that  favored  ^^ 

resort.     Then  Bay  View  was  small,  now        summer  university  and  assembly 

it  is  large,  popular  and  famous.     If  at  now  rank  among  the  largest  and   best  in 

times  I  appear  enthusiastic,  charge  it  to  this  country.     The  College  of  Liberal 

the  marvelously  exhilerating  climate  and  Arts  under  Prof.  David   Howell  and   a 

unsnrpassing   beauty    of    the  fairest   of  select  faculty   from  the   leading  colleges 

sammer  cities.     It   looks  out   from   am-  and  universities,  has  established   a  repu- 

phitheatre  terraced  groves  encircling  the  tation    for   high   grade  work,  and   there 

head  of  Little  T/averse  Bay  out  of  Lake  teachers  may  see  illustrated  by  instruc- 

Michigan.     A  more  beautiful  bay  cannot  tors,    from    Primary   and    Kindergarten 

hq found   in  all   the  world.     Dotted  with  Normal   departments   up   to   University 

pretty   su'nmer    resorts    plainly   visible  classes  in  all   branches,  the  methods  and 

from  n)%es  away  through  that  remarkably  enthusiasm  which   have  made  their   own 

pure  and  clear   air,    from   this  vantage  work  so  successful.     At   Bay   View   one 

point  travelers  often  compare  it   to  the  can  find  schools  in   almost  every  depart- 

Bay  of  Naples.     It  is  left  to  the  sunsets  ment  of   study  and   it  is  surprising   how 

to  complete  the  picture.     Go  where   you  much  can    be   accomplished   in   a   brief 

will,  more  beautiful  sunsets  cannot   be  period. 

foand,  and  every   pleasant  evening  the  "^"^  bible  school 

people  go  down  to  the   beach  or  may   be  is  especially  rich  in  privileges  and  attract- 
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ing  wide  attention  with  such  conspicuous 
scholars  at  the  head  of  departments  as 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  Prof.  F.  K.  San- 
ders, from  Yale,  Prof.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Phelps,  formerly  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  and  in  its  Sunday  School  Nor- 
mal work,  where  Mr.  Horace  Hitchcock, 
of  Detroit,  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy,  of 
Philadelphia,  are  teachers.  Of  other 
departments  of  the  University, 

THE   SCHOOL   OF    MUSIC 

is  very  superior.  Among  the  instructors 
are  Prof.  C.  C.  Case,  of  Cleveland,  for 
chorus  and  voice,  while  for  piano  work 
Prof.  C.  B.  Cady  and  Miss  —  Wood, 
from  the  Chicago  conservatory,  are 
teachers.  The  the  musical  lectures  and 
recitals  which  made  the  department  so 
popular  two  years  ago  will  be  a  feature 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Edna  Chafifee  Noble,  who  stands 
in  the  front  rank  in  her  profession,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  School  of  Elocution. 

A  department  always  in  great  demand 
is  the  School  of  Art,  in  which  Prof. 
Henry  A.  Mills,  dean  of  the  DePauw 
university  art  school  and  an  artist  of 
splendid  ability,  is  director  and  teacher. 
Wood  Carving,  China  and  Tapestra 
Painting  are  taught  by  successful  artists. 

THE  ASSEMBLY. 

What  visions  of  delight  are  awakened 
at  the  mention  of  the  Assembly,  which, 
with  its  varied  programs  supplements 
the  schools.  Among  the  names  which 
will  make  the  coming  season  of  unusual 
interest  are  Rev.  Drs.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus, 
O.  A.  Tiffany.  J.  T.  Duryea  and  Russell 
H.  Con  well.  Marion  Harland,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster  and  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore  will  be  there  and  so  will  Geo. 
W.  Cable,  Mr.  Alexander  Black,  Prof. 
J.  C.  Freeman  and  Chaplain  McCabe, 
The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  Otsego  Band 
and  the  Ben-Hur  Tableaux  are  also  an- 
nounced. 

Every  day  at  Bay  View  is  filled  to 
overflowing    with    rare    privileges    and 


pleasures,  and  no  one  who  has  been  there 
can  ever  forget  that  long,  delightful  hol- 
iday excursions  and  open  air  concerts, 
receptions  and  gay  illuminations,  rowing 
and  fishing,  boat  rides  and  picnics,  lec- 
tures and  concerts,  sweet  vespers  and 
praise  services  all  flow  in  swift  succes- 
sion. The  season  passes  all  too  quickly 
and  one  returns  home  with  a  store  of 
delightful  memories  and  stimulated  in 
soul  and  body  by  that  invigorating  cli- 
mate and  the  contact  with  gifted  people. 
Such  valuable  privileges  as  are  there  of- 
fered attract  hundreds  of  ambitious 
teachers  and  students  eager  for  larger 
success  and  who  find  Bay  View  most  ad- 
mirably situated  for  summer  rest  and 
study.  Its  bracing  climate  and  a  tem- 
perature 15  degrees  lower  than  at  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago  enable  any  one  to  study 
a  few  hours  daily  without  any  unfavor- 
able results  whatever.  Fellow  teachers, 
if  you  have  not  decided  where  to  go  next 
summer,  send  to  Mr.  John  M.  Hall, 
Flint,  Mich.,  for  the  ^jj^M^/^^t^A^ tell- 
ing all  about  Bay  View  and  how  to  go 
there.  The  cost  of  a  trip  is  within  the 
means  of  almost  everybody,  for  low 
priced  excursions  are  on  sale  everywhere 
and  board  costs  only  $5  to  $7  a  week. 
H.   M.  J. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  EVERY- 
BODY. 

To  enable  home  and  land-seekers  to 
visit  the  farming  sections  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana, the  Great  Northern  Railway  Line 
will  sell  excursion  tickets,  with  stop  over 
privileges,  good  for  thirty  days,  at  One 
Fare  for  the  Round  trip,  on  April  22d. 
May  2oth.  September  9th,  September 
2oth,  and  October  14th,  from  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  West  Superior. 
-  This  will  enable  purchasers  to  see  the 
famous  Park  Region  of  Minnesota,  the 
wonderful  Red  River  Valley,  Derils 
Lake,    the  Turtle  Mountain,     and   the 
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Mouse  River  Regions  of  North  Dakota;  Your  home  agent  can  sell  you  excur- 

the  rich  vallejTS  of  the  Big   Sioux  and  sion  tickets  to  over  500  points  on   the 

James  in   South  Dakota,    and  the  vast  Great   Northern   Railway  Line.     Maps, 

fertile  districts  watered  by  the  Missouri,  guide  books  or  information  concerning 

Milk,  Teton  and  Marias  Rivers,  in  the  travel   or    settlement    along    this    line, 

great  Reservation  of   Montana;  no  land  cheerfully  furnished  by  any  agent  of  the 

grant  restrictions  or  extra  costs  there  in  Company,  or  F.  I.  Whitney,  Gen.  Pass, 

securing  homesteads.  &  Ticket  Agent,  G.    N.   R*y,    St.   Paul, 

The  Great   Northern    Railway    runs  Minn. 
three  lines  through  the  Red  River  Valley, 

is  the  only  line  to  the  Turtle  Mountains,  The  National  League  of  State 
has  three  lines  in  South  Dakota,  and  runs  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
the  only  solid  through  trains  of  Palace  tional  expense,  the  advantages  of  a  re- 
Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars,  Modern  Day  gistration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of 
Coaches  and  Free  Colonist  Sleepers  to  the  "League"  as  states  in  which  a 
Fergus  Falls.  Moorhead,  Fargo,  Grand  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position. 
Forks,  Crookston,  Devils  Lake,  Minot,  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large 
Glasgow,  Chinook,  Benton,  Great  Falls,  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public 
Helena,  and  Butte,  Montana.  It  is  the  and  private  schools  and  college  work, 
only  railway  in  the  west  owning  and  Address  Wisconsin  League  Teachers 
operating  its  entire  superior  equipment.  Bureau,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin.  R.  B. 
and  with  solid  roadway,  75-pound  steel  Hazard,  manager.  See  advertisement 
track,  insures  safety,  comfort  and  speed,  on  another  page. 


Teachbrs  Wanted!  We  have  on  our  books,  now,  hundreds  of  vacancies. 
They  are  for  Professors  in  Colleges,  at  salaries  of  fcoo  to  feooo.  For  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  at  salaries  of  ^450  to  $2500.  For  High  School  Princi- 
pals and  Assistants,  at  salaries  of  ^400  to  $1500.  For  g^rade  teachers  at  salaries 
of  I30  per  month  to  I85  per  month.  For  training  Teachers  in  Normals  at  salar- 
ies of  |6oo  to  |i2co.  For  specialists  in  music,  art,  modem  language,  elocution 
and  commercial  branches  at  salaries  of  $350  to  |i2oo.  NOW  is  the  time  to  send 
for  blank  and  manual.    Our  vacancies  are  from  employers,  and  not  '* hearsay." 

Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager,  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  111. 


VP1717  STENOGRAPHY  and  TYPE- 1  T*^^^P*^5?l^^*?^^?®\®*^^l'y*?^*®i'^? 
fllnljt  ■wwiTTxrr'  xtotttt  rr;^c*  ^i«»o  -■-  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  local  11- 
A  *•*!«.  WRITING  FREE.  First-class  |  ij^arlan.  Liberal  compensation  for  a  few 
lacihties  and  best  of  teachers.     Address,    hours  service  weekly;  800  per  week  may  be 


earned  during  vacations.  Address  with  ref- 
erences, UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
P.  O  Box  3468,  Boston,  Mass. 

can  be 


with  stamp  for  return  postage, 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO., 
Parish,  N.  Y. 
-  UJYR    vu  fA  VOKfl    w*    A  nnji^rii  cai 

'  mlUi*'"*  Iv  tpflUvi*^*!!)  fide  working  for  us. 
HAHNEMANN  BfEDICAL  GOLLEOlfi  |  pprsons  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
And  Hospital  of  Ghlcajro,  lU.  ani  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
The  poUc7  of  tbts  Institution  is  to  make  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
DO  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition,  i  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
oHaioi.  Bub-clinios.  or  any  means  for  study  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Rich- 
and  observation,  that  Is  not  literally  and  ,  mond.  Va. 

"^S^StVS^  ^"^b^'^Wpl"?^  \  SEND  $2.50  FOR  A  CROWN  FOUNTAIN  PEft 

and  oontinue  for  six  months.     For  full  par- 1 


tfenlars,  catalogue,  and  Clinfoue,  address 

«.  Z.  BAILEY.   M.    D.    Regristrar,   3034  ,  «.,^  -      •     i  *^  r     *  .       ^  o*  *         .  -.     «      .^ 

Wcliigmn  Ave..   Chicago.   'Mention   this  '  i^'^^'J* '•J'i;'*^' S     j^Ji';^  ^^^^^^ 

ptper.  !  CROWN  PEN  CO.,  ManufactVs,  78  State  St.,  Chicago 


T-EKCHERS*    Snd    TOURISTS' 

eXOURSIONS  F^OR   1530. 

Fortheassemblloff  of  the  NATiowAp  Educational  AssociATioy.  at  St  Paul,  July 4th 
TO  lUh.  1890,  the  Great  NoBTHBKN  Railway  Link  bus  arraayed  a  Seribs  of  Delight- 
FUi.  Excursions  from  that  polnr.  aa  follows: 


TOUR  NO.  1. 


TOUR  NO.  2. 


TOUR  NO.  3. 


TOUR  NO.  4. 


TOUR  NO.  6. 


To  Lake  Minnetonka.  the  Sarato^ra  of  the  West,  with  acoommodatioiii 
for  the  m  ultit  ude.  Hotel  Lafayette,  a  fifth  of  a  mile  lo  len^h,  at  Mlnoe- 
tonka  Beach,  ts  the  finest  and  largest  summer  resort  house  in  the  world, 
Elegrant  grounds,  pretty  cottages  and  unequaled  faciliiies  for  bathivf, 
fishing,  sailing,  rowing,  etc.  Hourly  trains  run  from  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis to  Minnetonka,  and  teachers  can  arrange  to  spend  their  e^'en- 
ing8  there  and  return  to  the  city  for  the  day.  Round  trip,  75  cents. 
Up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Cloud.  Lake  Osakls,  Genera  Beach,  Interlaken, 
Ashby,  and  through  the  Park  Region  of  Minnesota,  to  Fergus  Fall». 
with  such  a  commingling  of  pretty  lakes,  dense  forests  and  fertile 
prairies  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  on  this  continent,  and  olTerinf 
unlimited  range  for  hunting  and  flshinti-  Returning  via  Bvansville. 
Tintah,  Brightwood  Beach  and  Lake  Minnetonka.  Round  trip.  16.75. 
To  Lake  Minnetonka,  the  Park  Kegion.  and  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the 
North,  the  Nile  and  granary  of  America,  visiting  Grand  Forks  and  Farso. 
and  returning  by  different  route.  Round  trip.  112.76. 
To  Lake  Minnetonka,  through  the  Park  Region  and  the  Red  Rirer 
Valley  to  Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota's  Inland  sea;  Indian  schools  and 
churches.  Fort  Totten.  Return  by  choice  of  three  routes.  Round  trip, 
$1865 

To  Lake  Minnetonka,  the  Park  Region,  Red  River  Valley.  Devils  Lake, 
Forts  Totten.  Buford  and  Assinibolne,  Indian  Schools,  Cattle  Ranches, 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  River,  Gate  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Continental  Divide,  Helena  Hot  Springs,  Hotel  Broadwater,  Helena  and 
Butte,  the  rich  mining  cities.  An  extension  of  this  tour  can  be  made  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver.  Round  trip  via  same  route,  850,00;  to  Mis- 
souri river  points  via  U.  P.  Ry.,  $55.00 

To  Lake  Minnetonka,  Winnipeg,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Nipigon  River, 
Luke  Superior's  largest  tributary  stream,  and  affording  fine  troui  fish- 
ing. Port  Arthur,  and  thence  by  steamer  on  Lake  Superior  to  Dulntb 
and  return.    Rate,  $35.20. 

To  Lake  Minnetonka.  Winnipeg.  Saskatchewan  River,  Canadian  National 
Park,  Banff  Hot  Springs,  and  glaciers  of  Rocky  and  Selkirk  ranges- 
Round  trip,  $45  00. 

To  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canadian  National  Park,  Victoria,  and  Vancoov- 
er's  Island.    Round  trip,  $M).00. 

To  the  Canadian  Northwest,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska.  Bound  trip. 
$175. 

To  Lake  Superior,  Duluth,  West  Superior.  Ashland,  and  via  Dulntb  and 
steamer  to  Thunder  Bay,  Marquette,  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Mackinaw.  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland.  Erie,  and  Buffalo     Round  trip  to 
Duluth  and  West  Superior,  $5.00.    To  Ashland  all  rail.  $7.00;   rail  and 
boat,  $9.00. 
This  series  of  tours  through  the  Northwest  embraces  every  feature  of  Nature's 
handiwork;  from  the  smiling  meadows  of  Minnesota  to  the  glacier-covered  heights 
of  the  world's  greatest  mountain  range.     From  the  limitless  prairies  of  Dakota  and 
Eastern  Montana,  to  the  dark  and  impenetrable  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
From  the  ten  thousand  lakelets  of  Minnesota  to  Lake  Superior  —  earth's  largest 
fresh  water  sea  —  to  the  billowy  shores  of  earth's  greatest  ocean,    the  Pacicfi. 
From  the  grain  fields  of  the  Red  River  Valley  to  the  mountain  and  mines  of  im- 
perial Montana. 

THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  LINE 

Is  thoroughly  equipped  with  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars,  Family  Apartment 
Sleepers  (an  exclusive  feature),  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  Free  Colonist  Sleepers,  and 
Modern  Day  Coaches,  and  is  the  only  line  in  the  United  States  owning  and  operating 
its  own  equipment,  is  the  longest  low  grade  railway  (3,300  miles)  on  the  continent, 
and  the  only  road  northwest  of  Chicago  laid  with  75  pound  steel  rails,  insuring 
safety,  comfort  and  speed. 

Ample  time  will  be  given  on  ticket  for  these  excursions  to  insure  a  complete  en- 
joyment of  every  portion  of  the  trip. 

LOW  ROUND  TRIP  RATES  WILL  BE  MADE, 

And  every  convenience  provided  for  the  tourist's  pleasure.  For  book  doscriptive  of 
these  tours  and  other  information  concerning  the  country  traversed  by  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  Line,  address  F.  |.  WHITNEY, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Great  Northern  Railway. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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ECONOMY  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 
[Read  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Whitewater,  March  20th,  1890.] 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  Economy  in  Public  Education,  I  shall 
consider  it  largely  from  the  farmer's  stand-point,  partly  because  I  am 
addressing  a  Farmer's  Institute  and  partly  because,  in  our  western  land 
at  least,  the  country  school  is  the  chief  school  of  the  people,  the  funda- 
mental fector  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  A  large  majority  of  the 
leading  business  men  and  professional  men  of  our  cities,  even,  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  career  in  country  life  and  country  schools. 

It  is  a  familiar  truism  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  begin  life  than  as 
the  son  of  a  good  farmer,  on  a  good  farm;  but  that  the  school-training 
furnished  to  farmers'  children  is  the  best  that  is  practicable,  or  anything 
near  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  an  entirely  different  and  less  defensible  pro- 
position. I  am  a  farmer's  son;  and  did  not  leave  the  farm  finally  until 
my  26th  year.  I  may  therefore  assume  that  I  know  something  by  con- 
tact and  experience  of  the  farmer's  environment,  of  his  modes  of 
thought  and  his  view  of  life,  and  also  of  what  his  children  receive  in 
school. 

The  farmer  is  a  man  whose  ideas,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  pretty 
positive  and  well-rooted.  And  no  one  of  his  ideas  is  more  deeply- 
rooted  than  that  of  the  necessity  for  economy,  the  idea  that  money 
must  be  used  sparingly.  He  may  be  wasteful  of  corn,  hay,  manure, 
fiiel,  horseflesh  or  machinery,  but  never  of  cash.  He  may  let  the  rats 
take  tithes  of  his  corn-cribs  and  oat-bins;  he  may  let  his  hogs  and  cattle 
trample  good  feed  into  the  mire;  he  may  let  the  plow  winter  in  the  fiir- 
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row  and  the  reaper  by  the  road-side;  he  may  cut  sound,  growings  trees 
while  fallen  or  dying  timber  encumbers  his  wood -pastures,  and  be  guilty 
of  many  other  wasteful  practices;  but  dire  necessity  forbids  him  to  be 
wasteful  of  money.  Indeed,  the  more  he  wastes  of  everything  else, 
the  less  of  money  he  has  to  waste;  and  all  of  these  facts  which  I  have 
been  hinting  at  go  to  show  that  the  enforced  and  prevailing  economy 
of  the  farming  class  is  not  always,  after  all,  a  wise  or  true  economy. 
An  enforced  economy  is  apt,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  be  a  short- 
range  and  suicidal  economy.  That  economy  which  guards  against  the 
waste  of  money  only  is  too  partial  and  one-sided.  And  no  attempt  at 
economy  is  so  deceptive  and  unsuccessful  as  that  which  takes  the  form 
of  buying  *  *  cheap  '*  things,  of  trying  to  make  money  go  far  by  ex- 
changing it  for  commodities  of  low  grade  or  poor  quality. 

Economy  is  a  broad  word.  At  the  cost  of  seeming  schoolmasterish 
I  will  remind  you  that  it  is  a  Greek  word  meaning  in  the  original  the 
wise  management  of  the  house,  all  around.  Care  in  purchasing  and 
self-denial  as  to  outlay  are  wise  in  themselves;  but  they  constitute  only 
one  side  of  true  economy. 

In  this  matter  of  purchasing,  the  wider  my  own  experience  becomes 
the  more  fully  I  accept  the  paradoxical  saying,  — **  There  are  no  cheap 
things."  The  best  is  the  cheapest  almost  everywhere.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  shoes  and  other  clothing,  of  tools,  of  furniture;  indeed, 
of  what  is  it  not  true  ?  Of  course  I  need  not  explain  that  the  costliest 
is  not  always  the  best.  We  can  not  afford  to  pay  highly  for  novelty, 
for  frippery,  or  unsubstantial  decoration;  but  for  solidity,  honesty  and 
excellence  of  material  and  make,  we  can  not  afford  not  to  pay;  for  we 
shall  not  get  them  without  paying. 

For  a  single  item,  consider  how  much  money  is  annually  squandered 
in  this  state  alone  for  flimsily  and  dishonestly  made,  foolishly  and  un- 
tastefuUy  ornamented  furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  that  quickly  drops  to 
pieces  in  our  over- heated  rooms.  In  the  single  matter  of  cabinet  organs, 
how  much  is  paid  every  year  for  cheap,  **  shammy  "  works  in  absurdly 
elaborate  cases.  A  wider  survey  would  only  tend  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  no  really  cheap  things  but  good  things. 

The  farmer  well  knows  this  in  many  things;  or,  rather,  many  fanners 
know  it  and  more  are  coming  to  know  it.  The  man  who  has  bought 
for  use  one  ''Cincinnati"  buggy  has  not  had  to  wait  long  for  an  ex- 
ample under  the  rule.     Nobody  is  short-sighted  enough  to  buy  cheap 
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seed;  and  few  remain,  I  trust,  who  have  any  use  for  cheap  breeding 
animals.  If  we  need  a  lawyer,  we  do  not  often  seek  the  cheapest  one; 
still  less  is  cheapness  a  recommendation  if  we  need  a  doctor.  And  even 
in  hiringf  a  man  of  all  wor^c,  cheapness  is  not  often  the  criterion. 

The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  no  longer  winter  their  milch  cows  at  the 
straw-stack  in  the  open  field.  That  is  too  cheap.  They  no  longer  burn 
the  straw-stack  itself  as  a  cheap  mode  of  disposal.  The  ^rmer's  wife 
no  longer  washes  the  family  apparel  in  melted  snow  or  lye-cleansed  well- 
water — as  my  mother  did  for  many  years  —  because  it  costs  less  money 
to  do  without  a  cistern  than  to  build  one.  The  new  house  no  longer 
stands  unpainted  until  it  becomes  old  and  rots  down,  because  paint  costs 
money.  And  all  have  learned  that  patrons  do  not  call  for  cheap  butter 
but  for  good. 

Even  in  the  non-essentials  of  life,  in  the  matter  of  amusement  even, 
we  are  all  learning  not  to  select  that  which  costs  least.  If  we  go  to  the 
circus,  nothing  less  that  Bamum  or  Forepaugh  will  do  us.  The  best  is 
the  cheapest. 

But  I  must  not  be  too  sweeping  in  the  application  of  this  principle. 
if  I  do  not  make  the  proper  qualifications,  you  will  make  them  for  me 
and  set  me  aside  too  quickly.  There  are  occasions,  it  is  true,  when  we 
purchase  for  temporary  use,  when  solidity  and  durability  are  not  essen- 
tial qualities,  and  when  fineness  of  texture  is  uncalled  for.  There  are 
•commodities  which  we  do  not  wish  to  have  last  too  long. 

Durability  is  not  so  important  in  a  spring  bonnet,  for  instance,  as 
^ome  other  qualities;  and  sometimes  sham  —  a  large  show  on  a  small 
l)asis  —  is  exactly  what  we  are  paying  for.  These  transient  things  may 
well  enough  be  cheap. 

In  the  shifting  operations  of  an  exploring  expedition,  the  bridge  that 
•carries  you  once  over  is  good  enough.  You  are  not  going  that  way 
again.  But  when  the  business  of  the  world  follows  in  your  track  and  a 
^eat  highway  of  commerce  is  to  be  constructed,  cheap  bridges  would 
te  a  colossal  folly,  a  criminal  blunder.  Then  the  foundation  must  be 
laid  deep  and  every  precaution  of  engineering  skill,  almost  regardless 
■of  expense,  must  be  employed.  Only  the  most  perfect  work  will  be  in 
any  sense  economical.  The  bridge  is  to  do  its  services  for  ages,  and  a 
single  &ilure  will  involve  untold  ruin  and  disaster.  In  general,  that 
which  is  destined  for  important  and  enduring  uses  is  no  fit  subject  for 
the  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish'*  style  of  economy. 
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And  to  what  outlay  will  this  principle  so  truly  and  unreservedly  ap- 
ply as  to  the  education  of  our  children  ?  Here  is  a  permanent  and  pro- 
ductive investment,  a  provision  for  life  and  more  than  life,  a  service 
which  we  can  never  render  to  our  children  but  once.  Of  our  own  flesh 
and  blood,  all  that  we  have  is  theirs;  but  nothing  that  we  can  do  for 
them  or  leave  them  will  be  half  so  valuable  as  a  sound  and  right  prep- 
aration for  the  conflict  of  life;  and  we  shall  never  have  but  one  chance 
to  give  it.     Our  short- comings  here  are  final  and  often  fatal 

I  plant  myself  squarely  on  this  platform,  and  reiterate  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  emphasis  which  I  can  command,  that  no  human  interest  b 
so  over-mastering  and  all-important  as  the  right  training  and  ground- 
ing of  our  children  in  the  truth  of  life.  Here  are  values  that  admit  of 
no  measurement  by  financial  standards.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  children,  lose  them  from  the 
ranks  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  of  material  and  moral  victory  ? 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  home  is  the  first  and  chief  place  for  the 
education  of  children;  but  when  the  truest  home  has  done  its  best  and 
utmost  there  is  still  enough  left  undone  to  tax  the  capabilities  of  the 
best  school  also.  If  there  is  any  place  in  the  wide  world  where  cheap- 
ness is  utter  folly  it  is  in  the  training  of  youth  for  the  life  that  is  before 
them.  There  are  limits,  it  may  be,  to  the  work  which  we  can  do  for 
this  new  generation  which  is  constantly  rising;  but  what  father  ever 
reached  those  limits  in  his  own  family  ?  What  community  ever  filled 
the  full  measure  of  its  responsibility  ? 

There  is  no  call  for  extravagance  here.  And  I  am  not  now  pleading 
for  the  exercise  of  charity  or  benevolence,  as  such,  in  education.  I  am 
arguing  only  for  a  wise  expenditure,  treating  education  as  an  invest- 
ment in  which  every  outlay  should  be  made  to  bring  positive  returns, 
and  in  which  two  dollars  should  never  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  a 
third  to  make  them  bear  the  proper  fruit. 

But  here  is  just  the  folly  which  is  being  perpetrated  on  every  hand. 
School  boards  are  putting  out  the  dollar  which  will  get  seed  into  the 
ground  while  withholding  the  dime  which  makes  the  difference  between 
good  seed  and  bad  seed,  or  which  would  provide  the  fertilizer  needed 
by  a  sterile  soil. 

To  apply  this  specifically,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
much  of  the  outlay  connected  with  a  school  must  be  incurred  before 
work  can  begin  at  all  and  before  the  question  of  quality  in  the  work 
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and  its  results  can  be  reached.  The  cost  of  the  school  house  and  ap- 
purtenances, of  fuel  and  repairs,  of  board  for  the  teacher  and  some  re- 
mainder for  his  compensation  must  be  assumed  before  we  have  a  school 
of  any  sort,  however  inefficient;  just  as  there  must  be  capital  invested 
in  land,  buildings,  tools,  seed,  and  some  sort  of  stock  before  farming 
can  commence  at  all,  before  the  practice  of  good  tillage  and  profitable 
management  can  begin. 

But  in  the  school  as  nowhere  else  we  find  that  the  results  depend  al- 
most wholly  upon  the  workmanship,  and  comparatively  little  upon  the 
plant.  "  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school"  is  a  saying  both  trite  and 
true.  As  President  Garfield  said,  ' '  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log 
with  a  pupil  on  the  other  *'  is  a  better  school  than  any  brick  and  mor- 
tar can  constitute.  But  why  Mark  Hopkins  rather  than  any  other  man  ? 
Because  that  name  stands  for  heart  and  brains,  for  character  and  power, 
for  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  springs  of  human  thought  and 
action.  But  how  shall  an  inexperienced,  vealy  boy  of  eighteen,  or  the 
equally  immature  and  still  less  serious  miss  of  sixteen,  supply  the  need- 
ed stimulus  and  proper  guidance  to  a  flock  of  diverse  children,  and 
shape  for  them  the  foundations  of  successful  life  ? 

And  now  comes  in  the  question  of  wages.  The  laborer  b  worthy  of 
his  hire.  Better  service  means  better  pay.  I  am  aware  that  better  pay 
does  not  always  bring  better  services,  and  that  the  poorly  paid  teacher 
often  renders  noble  service,  lar  better  than  the  compensation  merits. 
But,  in  general,  the  laws  of  value  work  in  this  field  as  surely  as  in  any 
other.  We  are  everywhere  under  the  necessity  of  using  our  faculties 
to  see  that  we  get  what  we  pay  for. 

Speaking  for  this  part  of  the  country,  and  no  small  part,  I  think  it 
will  be  dear  to  every  one  at  all  cognizant  of  the  facts  in  the  case  that 
the  difference  between  $20  per  month  and  $30  per  month  in  summer 
schools  and  between  $30  per  month  and  $40  in  winter,  marks,  practi- 
cally, the  difference  between  poor  teaching  and  fairly  good  teaching. 
My  own  position  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  teachers  shows  me  plain* 
ly  how  inevitably  all  the  approved  teachers  go  to  the  schoob  which  pay 
the  highest  figures  named,  or  still  higher,  while  the  inexperienced  and 
inefficient  go  to  those  that  pay  the  lower  rates. 

And,  since  other  school  expenses  are  a  constant  factor,  this  same  dif- 
ference of  $10*  per  month  in  wages  makes  the  difference  between  poor, 
unprofitable  schools  and  decently  good  ones.     Assuming  that  our  coun- 
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try  schools  average  7^  months  of  school  each  year,  we  have  $75  year- 
ly as  the  whole  difference  in  cost  between  a  school  that  is  worth  almost 
nothing  and  one  that  is  worth  much.  And  here  is  a  point  on  which  I 
can  not  too  strongly  insist,  that  a  bad  school  is  wholly  bad,  the  most 
unwholesome  form  of  waste  conceivable. 

Now,  taking  the  school  districts  in  the  township  of  Whitewater,  out- 
side the  city,  as  a  standard,  their  average  assessed  valuation  is  $55,000. 
On  this  basis,  we  find  that  the  $75  needed  to  secure  a  good  school  in- 
stead of  a  poor  one  increases  the  tax-rate  by  about  lyi  mills,  or  $1.35 
on  each  $1,000  of  valuation.  Assuming,  again,  that  the  assessed  valu- 
ation is  one  half  of  the  real  value,  a  man  worth  $5,000  must  pay,  on 
the  average,  about  $3.35  more  each  year  for  a  good  school  than  for  a 
poor  one.  No  matter  whether  he  sends  children  or  not,  is  this  a  good 
place  and  a  wise  way  for  a  man  worth  $5,000  to  save  $3.35  ? 

Let  us  cipher  it  in  another  way.  The  average  membership  of  coun- 
try schools  is,  for  the  whole  state,  35.  In  the  older  sections  like  this, 
where  children  are  becoming  rather  scarce,  the  average  may  not  exceed 
25.  On  even  this  basis,  the  difference  in  cost  between  poor  and  good 
instruction  is  but  $3  per  pupil  for  each  full  year  of  attendance,  or  10 
cents  per  week.  And  for  the  state  as  a  whole  it  would  be  little  more 
than  $2  per  capita  each  year  or  less  than  7  cents  per  week  of  actual  at- 
tendance. 

If  your  boy  can  attend  school  but  three  months  in  a  year,  as  was  my 
boyhood  lot,  can  you  afford  to  save  80  cents,  or  twice  So  cents,  by  giv- 
ing him  a  poor  teacher  instead  of  a  good  one  ?  I  bless  my  stars  that 
in  my  district  school  days,  our  district  had  wisdom  enough  to  provide 
good  teaching;  but  I  am  glad  I  am  not  called  upon  to  testify  as  to  what 
the  later  policy  of  that  district  has  been. 

But  let  us  make  yet  another  calculation.  The  common  schools  of 
Wisconsin,  including  cities,  cost,  for  the  year  1888,  something  over  3)^' 
million  dollars.  The  number  of  teachers  required  to  man  these  schoob 
is  a  little  over  8,000.  An  increase  in  salaries  of  $75  per  year  to  each 
of  these  teachers  would  aggregate  $600,000,  an  increase  of  just  about 
one  sixth  on  the  present  outlay.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  simple  pro- 
blem: Which  is  the  better,  to  pay  $6  in  a  given  period  for  poor  in- 
struction, by  immature  or  incompetent  teachers,  or  to  pay  $7  for  the 
same  time  with  teachers  of  wider  experience  and  approved  qualifica* 
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dons  ?  Translated  into  another  dialect,  which  is  the  cheaper  a  scrub 
calf  at  $6  or  a  well-bred  and  thrifty  yearling  at  $7  ? 

The  argument  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  cogent  as  it,  thus  far, 
stands;  but  we  have  not  yet  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  just  as  much 
of  the  pupil's  time  will  be  consumed,  once  for  all,  in  an  abortive  attempt 
at  education  by  unfit  teachers  as  in  receiving  a  sound  training  from 
efficient  instructors.  It  is  the  difference  between  spending  your  one 
day,  or  week,  of  vacation  in  fishing  in  a  {dooI  of  surface  water  left  by 
the  last  rain,  or  in  a  deep  and  well-stocked  living  stream. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  time  oi 
children  is  not  worth  anything.  Childhood  years  are  not  years  of  pro* 
ductive  labor,  yielding  immediate  returns;  but  they  are  what  is  no  less 
important,  years  of  preparation  for  efficiency  or  inefficiency,  for  success 
or  &ilure;  precious  years  that  can  be  used  but  once,  and  once  for  all 
are  saved  or  wasted.  If  a  money  value  could  be  affixed  to  them,  how 
it  would  overwhelm  all  the  figures  which  we  have  been  considering  as 
the  price  of  successful  education.  How  pitifully  small  by  comparison 
would  seem  that  upper  margin  of  expense  which  spans  the  distance  be- 
tween good  work  and  poor  in  the  common  schools  of  our  land. 

That  parent  is  wanting  in  humanity  who  will  not  do  his  very  best  to 
give  his  child  a  good  chance,  at  least  a  successful  life.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  commonest  sayings  of  wise  though  humble  parents, —  **I  wish 
my  children  to  have  a  better  chance  than  I  had."  Yet  the  father  who 
sends  his  child  to  a  poor  school  when  a  better  one  is  by  any  means 
possible,  simply  squanders,  wastes,  that  child's  chance.  Of  all  bad 
things  none  is  so  bad  as  bad  training,  a  bad  education.  Even  a  mid- 
dling good  school  is  like  a  middling  good  Qgg\  it  may  pass  muster 
with  careless  buyers,  but  no  self-respecting  person  has  any  use  for  it. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  factor  in  this  business  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be  good  eggs  in  the 
market  It  is  not  enough,  even,  that  one  should  pay  the  price  of  good 
eggs;  though  he  will  not  get  them  without  paying  the  price.  To  the 
eye,  with  cursory  inspection,  all  eggs  are  much  alike;  and  even  the 
most  liberal  purchaser  may  be  deceived  as  to  what  lies  within  the  shell. 
The  prudent  consumer  of  eggs,  therefore,  either  takes  care  to  apply 
proper  and  successful  tests,  or  he  buys  only  from  sellers  whose  judg- 
ment and  honesty  he  can  trust,  and  then  holds  them  responsible  for 
results.     Least  of  all,  will  any  sane  man  buy  bad  eggs  because  they  are 
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cheap  and  his  purse  is  lean,  or  because  his  kinsfolk  or  near  neighbon 
have  such  to  sell.  We  all  have  sense  enoug^h  to  buy  good  eggs  ii  we 
can;  and  if  by  chance  we  do  get  caught  with  a  bad  lot,  we  do  not  per 
severe  in  the  eating  of  them  because  good  ones  would  cost  more 
money. 

But  why  should  not  any  man  be,  at  least,  as  wise  about  the  intellec* 
tual  and  moral  aliment  of  his  family  as  about  their  bodily  pabulum? 
Cheap  teachers  are  just  as  open  to  suspicion  as  cheap  butter;  but  good 
teachers  can  not  always  be  known  by  the  price  they  ask,  by  the  clothes 
they  wear,  nor  even  by  the  persuasiveness  of  their  representations— 
or  their  representatives.     **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

It  is  true  that  we  can  not  always  wait  for  maturity;  we  must  some- 
times employ  those  who  have  not  yet  borne  the  peaceable  fruits  of  the 
school  room.  In  planting  orchards,  we  cannot  wait  until  the  trees  have 
borne  and  we  have  sampled  their  fruit;  but  neither  do  we  select  at  ran- 
dom. We,  rather,  ask  the  counsel  and  trust  the  statements  of  a  re* 
putable  grower,  going  always  if  possible  to  the  nursery  where  the  trees 
may  be  seen  in  the  process  of  growth.  If  we  do  not,  but  buy  stodc 
which  is  hawked  about  the  country  and  sold  at  buyer's  prices,  it  will  be 
long  before  our  cellars  are  stored  with  good  apples.  The  chances  are 
poor  enough  for  an  abundance  of  sound  fruit  if  we  exercise  every  pre- 
caution and  take  all  the  pains  possible. 

To  drop  metaphor,  good  education  can  not  be  had,  except  by  rare 
accident,  without  a  decent  expenditure  of  money;  neither  can  it  always 
be  had  for  money.  Expenditure  for  education,  like  all  other  expendi- 
ture, must  be  made  with  care  and  discrimination  or  it  will  not  yield  its 
just  returns.  Money,  like  Opie's  colors,  must  be  mixed  **  with  brains." 
**  The  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted  "  in  every  walk  and  way  of 
life;  and  there  are  corporate  fools  as  well  as  personal  ones.  True  econ- 
omy in  education  demands,  first  of  all,  a  wise  liberality  with  money; 
but  secondly  and  equally  a  free  expenditure  of  pains,  of  judgment,  and 
of  disinterestedness,  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

There  are  many  economies  which  the  average  American  ruralbt  has 
learned  or  is  fast  learning.  He  has  learned,  or  is  fast  learning,  the 
economy  of  warm  housing  for  his  animals;  as  the  many  fine  baros 
alongside  of  old  ramshackle  houses  in  this  western  land  will  testify.  He 
does  not  expose  his  blooded  calves  and  colts,  or  even  his  fattenii^ 
swine,  to  the  bleak  winter  winds,  whatever  he  may  do  with  his  children. 
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Let  us  hope  that  he  is  also  learning  the  value  of  good  housing  for  them, 
good  school-housing;  and  that  the  old  and  ugly  crib  at  the  cross-roads, 
with  its  loose  and  rattling  casements,  its  smoking  stove-pipes,  its  shrunk- 
en floors  with  the  winter  air  gushing  up  through  their  gaping  cracks, 
and  its  back-breaking  seats  of  ancient  misconstruction,  shall  soon  go 
the  way  of  all  unfit  and  therefore  uneconomical  appurtenances.  But  it 
is  only  the  truth  to  say  that  many  of  these  child -crucifying  structures 
still  linger  in  the  richest  farming  districts  of  the  west,  in  sight  of  bams 
which  are  luxurious  by  comparison.  And  you  need  not  go  a  day's  ride 
hence  to  find  them. 

The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  long  ago  learned  better  than  to  hire  a 
teamster,  a  milker,  or  a  hand  in  the  hay^field  by  the  lowest  bid,  or  at 
the  personal  solicitation  of  friends,  without  carefully  seeking  knowledge 
as  to  his  competency  for  the  special  work  desired;  nor  are  they  much 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  man,  once  hired,  to  his  own  devices  nor  to 
the  mercy  of  untoward  circumstances  possibly  removable.  So,  pos- 
sibly, there  may  come  a  day  when  those  who  employ  teachers  will  not 
only  enquire  carefully  as  to  their  real  qualifications,  but  will  also  look 
solicitously  and  sympathetically  after  their  administration,  counseling, 
encouraging,  and  upholding  those  who  show  promise  of  true  service- 
aUeness,  and  dismissing  unhesitatingly  those  who  give  proof  of  little 
fitness  for  the  difHcuk  aud  responsible  work  of  training  young  minds. 

But  what  I  have  just  been  saying  brings  me  to  yet  another  considera- 
tion which  I  must  briefly  touch.  Whatever  may  be  alleged  in  favor  of 
our  present  unit  of  organization,  the  common  school-district,  it  must  be 
said  that  so  small  a  unit  does  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  tend  to 
economy.  All  are  familiar  with  the  peculiar,  often  unfair,  and  some- 
times unaccountable  way  in  which  townships  are  divided  into  districts. 
A  prominent  citizen  said  to  me  lately, —  **  I  am  taxed  in  three  districts; 
but  I  have  practically  no  school  advantages  in  any;  the  school-houses 
are  all  so  remote.*'  So  he  sends  his  children  to  town  and  pays  for  their 
tuition  there. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  phase.  As  I  have  already  implied,  the 
proper  selection  and  supervision  of  teachers  requires  more  than  ordinary 
acumen,  firmness,  and  disinterestedness.  To  the  ordinary  citizen,  the 
duties  of  a  school  officer  are  as  uncongenial  as  they  are  unremunera- 
tive;  and  in  the  ordinary  country  district  there  are  never  many  persons, 
often  none,  who  are  both  willing  and  qualified  to  undertake  such  re- 
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sponsibilities.  This  difficulty  seems  inherent  and  unavoidable  under 
the  present  small  district  system.  And  the  ties  of  neighborhood  and 
kinship  play  a  larger  and  more  mischievous  part  than  would  be  pos^e 
under  a  different  organization  with  a  larger  unit. 

Other  facts  might  be  adduced  pointing  in  the  same  direction;  but  time 
forbids.  I  have  touched  upon  these  simply  because  the  very  logic  of 
the  situation  compels  the  conclusion  that  both  justice  and  efficiency  of 
administration,  true  economy,  in  short,  in  public  education  demand  a 
change  in  the  future  from  our  present  choppy,  crotchety  district-system 
to  the  township  system,  which  our  statutes  already  permit  and  encour- 
age. I  regret  to  add  that  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  speedy  consum- 
mation of  this  much-needed  reform.  There  is  too  great  a  weight  of 
tradition  and  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  way.  But  none  the  less  is 
the  better  way  to  be  proclaimed  and  striven  for. 

Economy  is  a  hard  thing.  Even  that  simple  and  incomplete  form  of 
it  which  is  better  named  frugality,  is  a  heavy  burden  and  grievous  to  be 
borne  except  to  those  in  whom  it  has  been  crystallized  into  a  firm  and 
narrow  habit.  But  true  economy,  in  its  broader  meaning,  is  harder 
still,  hard  in  its  difficulty,  in  the  large  demand  which  it  makes  for  care- 
ful attention  and  intelligent  judgment.  So  difficult  is  this  that  men  may 
perhaps  be  excused  from  it  in  matters  of  lesser  moment;  but  when  the 
highest  human  interests  are  involved  and  the  whole  success  of  life  is 
endangered  it  is  time  that  we  should  all  be  aroused  to  realize  that  the 

best  is  evermore  the  cheapest. 

Albert  Salisbury. 
Whitewatbr,  Wis. 

TEACHERS  AS  ECLECTICS. 

The  public  school  teacher  of  to-day  may  reap  where  he  has  not  sown. 
The  heritage  of  all  the  past  is  ours  from  which  to  profit  or  be  warned. 
In  appropriating  this  inheritance  from  our  fathers  we  should  be  guided 
by  St.  Paul's  injuction  to  the  Thessalonians  —  'Trove  all  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good."  The  great  educators  of  the  world,  from  Soc- 
rates to  Col  Parker,  have  each  given  us  much  that  should  be  helpfiil  to 
us,  but  we  must  not  look  to  the  personality  of  any  of  these  men  of  the 
past,  to  give  us  inspiration  or  guidance  for  the  work  of  to-day.  They 
were  great  and  became  prominent  because  they  found  their  inspiration 
in  their  work.     Their  solution  of  the  problems  that  came  to  them,  was 
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j^ood  for  their  time,  and  the  principles  which  they  established  are  re- 
cognized  principles  still. 

Every  movement,  no  matter  what  its  object,  is  judged  by  its  results^ 
and  results  depend  largely  on  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple is  carried  out:  so  that  he  who  would  influence  the  world  by  any  new 
discovery  of  truth  must  be  able  to  show  its  application  to  human  needs 
by  practical  demonstration,  and  to  do  this  he  must  have  a  genius  for  or- 
ganization and  execution  which  shall  be  apparent  in  the  most  minute 
detail.     Failing  in  this,  much  of  its  value  is  lost.     Pestalozzi  who  per- 
haps gave  the  impulse  to  what  is  called  the  "New  Education,"  suflered 
much  disappointment,  discouragement,  and  sometimes  failure,  because 
in  his  zeal  for  the  recognition  of  a  principle,  he  disregarded  the  minu- 
tiae of  its  application.     For  instance,  he  claimed  that  form  number  and 
language  were  fundamental  to  all  other  instruction,  and  he  would  send 
a  class  to  the  board,  provide  them  with  chalk,  and  tell  them  to  draw, 
and  when  they  asked  him  what  they  should  draw,   he  would  reply, 
"Whatever  you  like;"  and  so  the  class  would  draw  just  what  children 
of  to  day  like  to  draw,  people,  houses,  trees,  etc. ,  and  Ramsauer,  who 
was  first  a  pupil  and  then  a  teacher  in  one  of  Pestalozzi' s  schools,  says: 
"Pestalozzi  never  looked  to  see  what  we  had  drawn  or  rather  scribbled; 
but  the  clothes  of  all  the  scholars,  especially  the  sleeves  and  elbows, 
gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  they  had  been  making  due  use  of  their 
crayon."     Now  we  know  that  any  work  which  does  not  have  the  care- 
ful superintendence  of  the  teacher  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable.     Ram- 
sauer also  gives  an  account  of  a  lesson  in  language,  which  was  an  ex- 
ercise in  observation  on  the  paper  hangings  of  the  schoolroom.     "  These 
were  old  and  a  good  deal  torn,  and  before  them  we  had  frequently  to 
stand  for  two  or  three  hours  together  and  say  what  we  observed  in  re- 
spect to  the  form,  number,  position  and  color  of  the  figures  painted  on 
them.     On  such  occasions  Pestalozzi  would  say  *  Boys  what  do  you  see  ?  * 
'  A  hole  in  the  wainscot. '  *  Very  good. '  *  Now  repeat  after  me.  I  see  a  hole 
in  the  wainscot.  I  see  a  long  hole  in  the  wainscot.  I  see  a  long,  narrow  hole 
in  the  wainscot'  And  so  on,until  every  word  that  could  possibly  modify  the 
hole  in  the  wainscot  had  been  used,  Pestalozzi  formulating  the  expressions 
and  the  pupils  repeating  them."     He  says  also  that  there  was  never  any 
questioning  or  recapitulation.     Now  the  effort  to  cultivate  the  observa- 

ion  of  pupils,  which  seems  to  be  the  strong  point  in  Pestalozzi's  teach- 
^xH(,  is  worthy  of  our  emulation,  and  the  use  of  the  most  indifferent 
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things  in  our  surroundings  for  object  lessons  is  also  commendable,  but 
the  teacher  who  would  carry  out  Pestalozzi's  idea,  in  just  Pestalozzi's 
method  to-day,  would  be  said  to  defeat  the  very  end  he  sought,  by 
making  the  child  see  through  his  eyes  rather  than  his  own,  and  by 
formulating  for  the  child  what  he  ought  to  formulate  for  himself. 

Pestalozzi  had  ^purpose  which  he  desired  to  make  emphatic.  That 
the  principle  which  he  labored  to  establish  was  vital  to  intellectual  pro- 
gress, is  apparent,  because  it  has  survived,  Afler  any  principle  essen- 
tial to  human  need  is  bom,  it  will  live^  though  it  will  live  very  muck 
better  if  it  be  welt  embodied.  All  this  is  to  show  that  we  are  richer  be- 
cause of  Pestalozzi's  work,  but  that  we  would  have  been  much  richer  if 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  principle  had  not  made  him  indifferent  to  his 
practice.  In  his  teaching  he  sacrificed  method  for  matter.  One  of  the 
dominant  errors  in  our  teaching  today,  is  the  sacrifice  of  matter  for 
method. 

Perhaps  the  apostle  of  methods  in  this  day  is  Col.  Parker.  The  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  said  of  his  work  in  the  Quincy  schools,  "He 
breathed  life,  growth  and  happiness  into  our  schoolrooms.  He  found 
our  schools  machines:  he  left  them  living  organisms."  Carrying  into 
the  work  his  knowledge  of  the  history  and  science  of  education,  supple- 
mented by  his  philanthropic  spirit,  he  deserved  success;  but  any  one 
who  attempted  to  carry  out  his  plans  but  did  not  share  his  spirit,  would 
be  likely  to  fail  utterly,  and  to  fall  into  ruts  as  deep  as  those  from  which 
Col.  Parker  rescued  them.  He  has  done  much  to  chemicalize  the  edu- 
cational world  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  has  earned  our  gratitude 
for  much  that  is  uplifting,  but  in  taking  down  the  idols  of  the  past,  he 
does  not  do  it  "with  such  reverence  that  it  seems  an  act  of  worship,"  as 
Emerson  suggests,  and  our  attitude  toward  him  would  be  much  like 
that  of  the  M.  E.  Conference  South  toward  Sam  Jones.  Resolved, 
first,  that  there  is  but  one  Col.  Parker;  Resolved,  second,  that  we  don't 
know  what  we  would  do  without  him;  Resolved,  third,  that  we  don't 
know  what  we  would  do  with  another  like  him. 

In  the  application  of  theory  or  method  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life,  and  yet  the  letter  is  necessary 
to  formulate  into  expression  the  spirit. 

Every  person  who  assumes  the  work  of  the  teacher  should  have  in 
his  mind  a  well  defined  idea  of  what  he  undertakes  to  do.  Education  is 
a  vague  word  to  many  people,  and  means  to  them  simply  an  aggrqja- 
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tion  of  facts  stored  in  one's  memory,  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  power. 
Now  from  our  standpoint,  education  is  the  perception  and  appropria- 
tion of  truth.  It  is  the  process  of  the  individual  in  the  recognition  of 
principles  which  have  always  existed.  When  a  child  learns  that  two 
and  two  are  four,  he  is  simply  recognizing  a  principle  which  has  always 
been  true.  When  he  learns  that  the  world  he  lives  on  is  round,  he  has 
simply  recognized  a  fact  which  was  always  a  fact.  When  he  learns  that 
electricity  is  a  universally  pervasive  force  that  may  be  utilized,  he  realizes 
that  it  has  always  possessed  the  same  qualities  and  occupied  the  same 
space,  but  its  power  and  use  have  not  been  recognized.  So  that  the 
education  of  the  child  is  simply  the  exercise  of  his  own  faculties  to 
p^rceiw^  principles y  facts  and  things.  But  how  to  bring  into  exercise 
these  Acuities  so  that  they  will  perceive  principles,  facts  and  things, — 
this  is  the  problem  whose  solution  is  attempted  in  every  schoolroom  in 
this  broad  land  to-day.  To  be  able  to  touch  the  spring  which  shall  set 
in  motion  every  latent  force  in  the  child's  nature,  is  the  desire  of  every 
earnest  teacher.  We  may  get  much  light  by  studying  Socrates,  Bacon, 
Comenius,  Rosseau,  Pestalozzi,  Frcebel,  Jacotot  and  many  others,  but 
the  means  employed  must  always  be  adapted  to  the  people,  the  time 
and  the  place. 

The  child  born  to  day  enters  into  an  estate  very  different  from  that 
into  which  our  fathers  and  mothers,  or  even  we,  were  born.  The 
mechanical  appliances  and  recent  discoveries  in  science  have  made  life 
delightful  on  almost  any  plane.  It  is  not  necessary  for  children  of  to- 
day to  go  back  to  the  old  time,  stage  coach  in  order  to  thoroughly  en- 
joy a  limited  express,  nor  to  begin  with  a  pine  knot  and  come  up  through 
the  stages  of  the  tallow  dip,  the  crude  and  refined  kerosene,  in  order  to 
use  properly  and  with  some  appreciation  electric  light.  And  yet  the 
child  in  his  mental  world  so  far  as  we  know,  begins  just  where  his  father 
and  mother  began.  It  takes  just  as  long  now  for  an  acorn  to  become 
an  oak,  as  it  did  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  There  is  no 
haste  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  he  who  would  apply  a  forcing  process 
in  the  development  of  one  of  these  lilde  ones,  is  touching  with  irreverent 
hands  the  ark  of  God;  and  he  who  would  impede  the  child's  natural 
growth  by  lack  of  culture  or  an  impoverished  atmosphere,  is  making 
mental  deformity  inevitable. 

The  charge  of  hot  house  development,   however,  could  hardly  be 
made  against  any  modem  teacher,  if  the  system  of  education  origin- 
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ated  by  Jacotot,  of  France,  g^ave  the  results  attributed  to  it  by  Joseph 
Payne,  who  says :  * '  The  pupils  of  Jacotot  learned  to  read  and  write  in  a 
fortnight  P'  This  seems  incredible,  but  Joseph  Payne  is  considered 
authentic,  and  Jacotot  is  classed  with  the  educational  reformers,  so  that 
we  feel  how  presumptuous  it  would  be  to  question  any  of  his  work;  but 
to  2^,  an  establishment  which  could  give  a  child  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  in  two  weeks,  would  seem  much  like  Dr.  Blimber's  school  which 
Paul  Dombey  attended,  where  **  mental  green  peas  were  produced  at 
Christmas,  and  intellectual  asparagus  all  the  year  round.'*  If  such  re- 
sults were  possible  in  Jacotot' s  day,  what  is  the  matter  that  we  see  no 
such  results  now  ?  In  the  physical  world  mechanical  apparatus  has 
been  introduced  to  lessen  labor  and  swell  production.  This  works  well 
in  material  things,  but  isn't  it  just  possible  that  on  this  plan  we  have 
put  so  much  apparatus  into  our  mental  operations  that  we  have  not  left 
ourselves  room  to  work  ?  Now  it  is  just  as  disastrous  to  good  results 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  technicalities  as  to  have  them  entirely  over- 
looked. Devotion  to  system,  method  and  course  of  study,  will  make 
the  teacher  mechanical,  narrow  and  soulless.  As  we  have  before  indi- 
cated, system  and  method  are  essential,  but  system  and  method  reduced 
to  a  fine  art  are  kiliin^.  And  so  between  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
.the  reckless  enthusiast  and  the  stilted  adherent  of  conventional  rules, 
we  must  use  the  rudder  of  common  sense  to  steer  our  barque  in  the  safe 
channel  between,  where  the  waves  on  their  rebound  from  either  side 
shall  give  us  impulses  forward  into  broader  seas. 

In  the  teaching  of  reading  (which  is  the  key  to  every  other  study, 
and  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance)  there  is  the  a  b  c  method,  the 
word  method,  the  sentence  method,  and  the  phonic  method.  None 
of  these  methods  are  wrong  but  all  are  incomplete,  and  the  teacher  who 
does  not  use  all  of  these,  has  not  learned  the  advantage  of  being  an 
eclectic.  The  latest  thing  that  comes  to  us  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
is  the  Pollard  synthetic  system,  which  is  really  the  phonic 
system  in  a  new  dress  and  with  some  amendments,  but  the 
author  says  it  cannot  be  used  in  connection  with  any  other 
method.  The  plan  of  the  system  is  to  teach  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  and  their  diacritical  markings  before  giving  the  child  words. 
There  are  many  things  which  commend  the  S3rstem,  but  this  is  how  it 
was  estimated  by  a  little  five-year  old  who  had  made  the  sounds  and 
represented  them  on  ladders  as  the  manual  prescribes.     After  spend- 
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ingthe  dass  time  in  making  the  sounds  etc.,  he  said,   ''Miss 1 

wish  we  could  have  a  lesson  !*'  That  child  was  actually  hungry  for 
something  that  he  could  assimilate  !  What  was  the  matter  ?  Devotion 
to  method !  The  long,  roundabout  way  through  which  many  teachers 
lead  a  child  to  the  knowledge  of  a  word  is  really  painful,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  story  oi  a  boy  who  had  a  favorite  hound  called  "Old  Dan,'* 
the  capacity  of  whose  appetite  he  had  a  great  desire  to  test.  He  put 
his  meat  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  kettle  and  filled  it  up  with  water.  It 
must  have  been  intensely  gratifying  to  him  to  see  the  way  the  dog 
drank  it.  He  lapped  and  lapped  with  an  intentness  that  defied  imita- 
tion. When  he  could  lap  no  more  he  walked  around  and  around  the 
kettle  with  ravenous  eyes  fixed  on  the  meat,  and  then  tried  to  lap  again. 
After  a  long  time  he  came  in  sight  of  the  meat  but  he  was  almost  burst- 
ing with  water  and  could  not  eat  it.  So  the  child  tired  out  with  his 
roundabout  way  of  getting  at  a  fact,  has  not  enough  energy  left  to  grasp 
the  idea,  and  certainly  not  enough  interest  to  use  it.  If  the  teacher 
have  a  clear  conception  of  what  he  wants  the  child  to  be  taught  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  direct  way  to  present  it;  but  you  may  be 
assured  that  your  pupils  will  not  get  a  clearer  idea  of  any  subject  than 
you  possess.  You  cannot  give  what  you  do  not  have,  and  any  effort 
to  elucidate  a  principle  which  is  not  quite  clear  to  yourself,  by  illustra- 
tration,  will  only  make  it  more  obscure.  Know  what  you  would  teach, 
and  teach  it  in  your  own  way.     Be  yourself  and  not  somebody's  echo  ! 

In  one  of  E.  P.  Roe's  stories  he  makes  the  hero  rise  to  prominence 
as  an  art  critic,  because  he  was  able  invariably  to  distinguish  between 
the  original  and  the  copy,  for  as  he  said,  *'The  touches  oi*life  were 
wanting  in  the  copy."  Lessons  copied  from  other  teachers  will  be  lack- 
ing in  the  touches  of  life.  You  must  vitalize  what  you  would  impart  if 
you  would  have  it  take  root  in  another's  consciousness. 

In  the  teaching  of  number  also,  much  time  is  misspent  in  trying  to 
simplify  the  principles  which  we  would  present.  In  adhering  strictly 
to  this  or  that  method  we  have  to  use  so  much  material  that  the  food  is 
so  diluted  you  can  hardly  detect  the  flavor.  Grube's  method  of  teach- 
ii^  number  is  a  wonderful  thing  if  you  have  caught  the  spirit  of  it,  but 
I  have  seen  it  used  where  it  stimulated  just  as  little  thought  and  v^as 
just  as  mechanical  as  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  learning  tables  in  vogue 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Indeed  the  old  fashioned  way  of  learning  tables 
has  given  us  as  good  results  as  we  have  yet  had  from  later  methods. 

VoL  XX.,  No.  6.-8 
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Another  reason  perhaps  why  the  individual  teacher  does  not  accom- 
plish better  results  is  our  dependence  on  principals,  special  teachers 
and  special  superintendents,  together  with  a  servile  regard  for 
methods,  courses  of  study  and  text-books.  None  of  these  can  in 
any  way  diminish  our  responsibility.  They  can  do  no  more  than  to 
suggest  the  possibilities  in  our  work.  It  is  our  conviction  that  teachers 
of  higher  grades,  (especially  those  who  have  never  done  lower  grade 
work)  have  no  conception  of  the  work  done  by  lower  grade  teachers, 
and  that  in  this  department  of  school  work  they  are  simply  theorists. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  after  President  Elliot's  paper  appeared  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  stating  that  something  was  radically  wrong  in 
our  educational  work,  or  so  many  years  of  a  young  man's  life  would 
not  be  spent  in  preparation  for  the  real  work  of  life,  I  heard  a  teach- 
er occupying  a  prominent  position  in  this  state  dissect  a  course  of  study 
to  find  out  where  the  flaw  was  located.  He  began,  of  course,  with  the 
primary  grades,  and  smiled  to  find  that  only  the  First  Reader  was  pre- 
scribed for  reading  during  the  first  year.  It  was  not  designated  that 
several  First  Readers  are  used,  which  is  the  case.  He  believed  that 
the  way  to  teach  children  to  read  is  to  put  the  book  into  their  hands 
and  have  them  read.  He  knew  he  could  interest  Httle  children  in  a 
reading  lesson  for  an  hour.  He  had  interested  them  for  that  length  of 
time  in  Sunday  school.  (I  am  sure  we  could  positively  aver  that  that 
Sunday  school  lesson  was  the  story  of  Jonah.)  The  arithmetic  for  the 
first  year  was  **  numbers  to  ten."  He  thought  every  child  knew  num- 
bers to  ten  before  he  went  to  school.  The  work  scheduled  for  gram- 
mar for  one  term  was  ** nouns."  He  could  not  understand  "how  a 
whole  term  could  be  consumed  in  teaching  nouns."  He  simply  mis- 
took, in  all  these  instances,  the  text  for  thfe  sermon^  the  seed  for  the 
harvest.  This  illustrates  that  many  excellent  teachers  are  theorists  in 
any  work  outside  of  their  own^  and  that  those  holding  higher  positions 
are  not  always  competent  to  dictate  to  those  holding  lower  ones.  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  some  one  in  authority  to  come  and  show  us  the 
scientific  way  to  a  desired  result,  let  us  make  present  judgment  minis- 
ter to  present  necessity,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  surprise  both  those  in 
authority  and  ourselves  by  finding  a  direct  way  that  has  not  been  laid 
out  by  science  or  art,  and  is  found  in  the  pages  of  no  log-book  but 
our  own.  The  division  of  responsibility  between  teachers  and  super- 
visory teachers  is  likely  to  leave  a  gap  somewhere,  and  in  order  to  in- 
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sure  the  best  results  the  individual  teacher  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  work  in  his  department,  and  be  allowed  the  freedom  to  work 
out  his  aum  ideas  in  his  own  way;  but  following  out  specified  work  in 
specified  ways  is  a  grinds  and  makes  machines  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  city  superintendent  of  schools  that  he  said  with 
some  pride,  **  I  can  sit  in  my  office  and  open  my  course  of  study,  look 
at  the  program  and  tell  you  exactly  what  every  teacher  of  mine  is  do- 
ing at  any  moment  during  the  school  day."  Well,  I  know  of  a  certain 
boarding  house  where  every  one  of  the  boarders  can  say  with  certainty, 
"Let's  see!  To-day's  Monday!  We'll  have  hash,  baked  potatoes 
and  apple  pie  1  Tuesday,  corned  beef  and  cabbage!"  And  so  on; 
they  can  give  you  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  entire  week,  and  never  miss  it 
once.  Does  it  commend  the  boarding  house  ?  Wouldn't  an  occasion- 
al relish  be  an  appetizer  ?  We  consider  the  house-wife  rather  incom- 
petent who  can  serve  the  staple  dish  of  the  family  in  but  one  way. 

Substantial  food,  spiced  with  variety  and  served  in  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness,  will  both  si  imulate  and.  satisfy  a  normal  appetite,  but 
food  too  much  spiced  or  too  much  diluted  will  nauseate  rather  than 
nourish  the  individual.  To  recapitulate.  The  remedy  for  every  exist- 
ing weakness  or  incompleteness  must  be  worked  out  by  the  individual 
teacher  of  the  rank  and  file;  and  the  individual  teacher  who  would  work 
out  this  problem  must  be  neither  the  servile  automaton  of  system  and 
method,  nor  the  fickle  enthusiast  nor  hobbyist.  Intellectual,  reverent, 
conscientious  and  philanthropic,  he  must  enter  the  work  feeling  that  it 
is  a  ministry,  rather  than  a  profession;  ready  to  speak  words  of  ten- 
derness and  encouragement  to  those  whose  homes  are  not  pervaded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  love;  and  to  place  higher  ideals  before  those 
whose  home  training  does  not  make  integrity  of  life  its  chief  aim; 
ready  also  to  use  the  pruning  knife  of  correction  to  remove  sprouts  of 
arrogance  and  selfishness,  and  to  engraft  humility  and  the  'Move  that 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,"  in  their  stead;  through  all  having 
strong  individualify  of  character  as  the  comprehensive  element.  For, 
after  all,  'tis  not  what  you  say  to  your  pupil,  nor  the  way  in  which  you 
say  it,  that  carries  the  light  to  his  mental  or  moral  vision.  It  is  the 
look  in  your  eye  !  It  is  your  consciousness  appealing  to  that  of  the 
child.     It  is  a  mental  transfer  that  can  never  be  formulated  in  words. 
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**  It*s  the  life  XiidX's  more  than  language,  and  the  thought  that's  more 
than  speech." 

When  the  Greeks  sent  out  Theseus  to  slay  the  Minotaur,  which  was 
confined  in  a  labyrinth,  but  which  still  required  the  sacrifice  of  seven 
youths  and  maidens  yearly,  Ariadne  gave  him  a  skein  of  thread, 
which  by  unwinding  as  he  went  would  leave  a  clue  behind  by  which  he 
could  find  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  after  killing  the  monster.  The 
Minotaur  to  which  we  pay  tribute  of  youths  and  maidens  yearly,  is  the 
monster  whose  body  is  the  subordinate  teacher^  and  whose  head  is  hy- 
dra, called  heads  of  departments.  Let  it  be  slain  by  the  sword  of 
Common  Sense  in  the  hand  of  Individual  Responsibility  !  And  as  we 
go  forth  to  lead  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  unconsciousness  the  slumbering 
ego  of  the  individual  child,  let  us  unwind  as  we  go  the  triple  cord  of 
love,  intelligence  and  discretion;  and  by  it  both  pupil  and  teacher  may 
be  led  out  and  up  into  higher  planes  of  thought. 

With  my  text  which  I  quote  from  Emerson,  I  conclude:  "  The  high- 
est heaven  of  wisdom  is  alike  near  from  every  point,  and  thou  must 
find  it  if  at  all  by  methods  native  to  thyself  alone.*' 

Isabella  Lamont, 
Madison,  Wis. 

A  REVIEW  LESSON  FOR  THE  CLASS  IN  PHYSICS. 

To  begin  the  subject  of  Machinery  with  such  an  exercise  as  the  follow- 
ing would  be  a  pedagogic  blunder  not  likely  to  be  made,  let  us  hope,  by 
any  high  school  teacher  in  this  age.  When,  however,  the  pupils  have 
reached  the  latter  part  of  the  term's  work,  having  been  carefully  taught 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  the  experimental  and  the  text-book 
methods,  and  are  ready  for  a  review  of  this  topic,  the  presentation  here 
given  will  stimulate  thought  the  more  on  account  of  its  unlikeness  to 
the  form  in  which  the  matter  is  treated  in  the  books; 

MACHINES. 

In  theory,  there  are  four  simple  machines  or  elements  of  machinery: 

1.  An  inflexible  bar  without  weight,  moving  without  friction,  or  other 
resistance,  about  a  fixed  point. 

2.  A  smooth,  unyielding  plane,  whose  position  is  neither  vertical  nor 
horizontal. 

3.  A  flexible  cord  without  weight,  moving  without  friction  or  other 
resistance,  about  a  fixed  point. 
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4.  Two  columns  of  water  confined  in  tubes  of  different  size,  and  com- 
municating with  each  other. 

These  simple  machines  are  named  respectively  the  lever,  the  inclined 
plane,  and  t\i^  pulley,  and  the  hydrostatic  press.  It  is  evident  that  none 
of  them  except  the  last  can  be  realized  in  practice.    Why  ? 

Mathematical  computations  are  based  upon  the  theoretical  concepts 
of  machines  as  above  definedi  and  the  results  are  modified  to  make 
allowance  for  weight  of  material,  friction,  resistance  of  medium,  and 
flexibility  or  the  want  of  it. 

The  wheel  and  CLxle  is  a  form  of  the  lever,  and  the  screw  and  the 
wedge  are  forms  of  the  inclined  plane;  but  the  pulley  is  essentially  un- 
like any  other  of  the  simple  machines.  So  also  is  the  hydrostatic  press. 
Thus  there  are  seven  common  machines,  or  ''mechanical  powers"  re- 
ducible to  four  simple  elements  of  machinery. 

There  is  one  of  these  seven  machines  which  cannot  be  used  alone; 
which  is  it  ?    What  other  must  be  used  with  it  to  make  it  effective? 

Show  by  citing  practical  illustrations  that  each  of  the  other  six  may 
be  used  alone. 

Is  the  pulley  a  form  of  the  lever?  Perhaps  your  book  says  it  is;  but 
you  have  learned  that  mistakes  sometimes  get  into  print.  In  this  branch 
of  study,  no  answer  should  rest  on  mere  authority. 

Is  the  ** grooved  wheel"  an  essential  part  of  the  pulley?  If  not, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  it?  Does  your  text-book  mention  the  "grooved 
wheel"  in  defining  the  pulley?  Would  a  cord  passing  over  a  smooth 
peg  or  hook  be  a  pulley? 

The  relation  of  power  and  weight  in  the  "  block  and  tackle,"  or  mov- 
able pulleys  with  continuous  cord,  is  sometimes  stated,  W  =  P  x  l^ce 
the  number  of  movable  pulleys.  In  what  case  will  the  formula  not  hold 
true? 

A  general  law  of  machines  is,  *'  The  weight  multiplied  by  the  distance 
through  which  it  passes  equals  the  power  multiplied  by  the  distance 
through  which  it  passes. ' '  To  which  one  of  the  machines  will  this  law 
not  apply?     What  word  added  will  make  it  apply  to  that  one? 

Is  the  application  of  the  elements  of  machinery  purely  artificial,  or 
do  you  observe  instances  of  their  application  in  natural  phenomena  ? 
Which  of  them  would  a  savage  be  likely  to  discover  and  use  first?  Why  ? 

Silas  Y,  Gillan, 
State  Normal  School,  Mihvnnkeo,  April  29   1890. 
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THE  EARTH'S  MOTIONS. 

[From  " Lessons  in  Mathematical  Geography,"   by  Silas  Y.    Gillan,    Milwaukee. 

Copyrighted.  ] 

The  science  of  Astronomy  proves  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun.  The  pupil  may  imagine  the  earth 
moving  forward  on  a  circumference,  near  the  center  of  which  is  the  sun, 
a  body  vastly  larger  than  the  earth.  Now,  should  the  center  of  the 
earth,  during  one  circuit  of  this  curve,  leave  a  line  behind  it  in  space, 
such  a  line  would  be  what  is  called  the  orbit  or  path  of  the  earth.  Pass 
a  plane  through  the  centers  of  the  sun  and  earth  so  that  the  orbit  shall 
at  all  points  lie  in  the  plane,  and  you  have  what  is  called  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  orbit  or  the  Ecliptic.'^ 

Suppose  the  earth  were  to  stand  still  at  any  point  in  its  orbit;  one 
side  would  be  continually  in  the  sunshine  (day),  th^  other  in  the  shadow 
(night).  The  boundary  line  between  the  dark  and  the  illuminated 
hemispheres  would  be  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  eaxth. 
Call  this  the  Day-circle, 

Conceive  the  earth  moving  forward  in  its  orbit  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  clock  turn,  but  without  any  rotary  mo- 
tion; the  Day-circle  will  constantly  change  its  position,  and  while  the 
earth  makes  one  circuit  the  boundary  of  sunshine  and  shade  will  sweep 
over  the  whole  surface.  When  one  revolution  is  made,  every  part  of 
the  surface  will  have  been  half  the  time  on  the  bright  side  and  half  the 
time  on  the  dark  side.  The  same  effect  would  be  produced  if  it  had 
remained  stationary  at  any  point  in  the  orbit  and  made  one  rotation  on 
any  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  the  orbit  cU  that  point.  But 
should  it  make  an  axis  of  any  other  diameter  some  part  of  the  surface 
would  be  continually  on  the  day  side,  and  another  part  of  equal  area  on 
the  night  side. 

One  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  orbit  measures  the  year. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  earth  rotates,  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  turning  inward  toward  the  sun  while  moving  forward 
in  the  orbit  (in  the  direction  in  which  a  small  wheel  would  rotate  if 
rolled  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  large  wheel).     The  equator  will  now  lie 

*So  named,  because  an  eclipse  cannot  occur  unless  the  moon  also  be  near  this 
plane  or  cut  by  it. 
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in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  the  sun  will  shine  throughout  the  year  from 
pole  to  pole,  the  Day- circle  will  pass  through  the  poles  and  cut  the 
parallels  into  two  equal  parts.  Hence  the  days  and  nights  will  be  every- 
where and  always  equal. 

We  have  already  seen  that  if  the  earth  had  no  rotary  motion  there 
would  be  one  day  and  one  night  for  each  revolution,  i,  e. ,  the  day 
would  be  a  year  long.  Should  it  rotate  once  during  each  revolution, 
there  would  be  no  change  of  day  and  night,  for  the  one  side  would  al- 
ways be  turned  toward  the  sun,  and  the  other  away  from  it. 

One  rotation  does  not  complete  the  time  between  two  successive 
noons;  this  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a  figure  like  this: 


Let  E  represent  the  position  of  the  earth  when  it  is  noon  to  the  observer  at  A. 
The  sun  is  on  his  meridian  A  B.  When  one  rotation  is  completed  the  earth  has 
moved  forward  in  its  orbit  to  £\  and  the  meridian  A  B  is  paralled  to  its  former 
position;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  small  additional  rotary  motion  must  occur  before 
it  will  be  noon  to  the  observer  at  A.  Thus  each  day  corresponds  to  a  little  more 
than  one  rotation  of  the  earth. 

By  means  of  illustrations  with  the  globe  show  that  two  rotations  to 
each  revolution  would  produce  one  day;  three  would  make  two  days,  and 
80  following. 


'^y 


f*r 
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The  number  of  days  in  a  year  is  one  less  than  the  number  of  rota- 
tions of  the  earth  in  the  same  time. 

Take  a  fixed  point  in  the  school-room  to  represent  the  position  of  the  sun.  Let 
a  pupil  walk  around  it,  keeping  his  face  turned  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass 
through  the  whole  circuit.  He  will  thus  make  a  revolution  without  rotary  motion, 
and  each  part  of  his  body  in  turn  will  be  presented  to  the  central  point.  Again  let 
him  go  around,  continually  facing  the  central  point.  In  making  the  journey,  his 
body  will  rotate  once  on  an  axis,  and  his  back  will  be  always  turned  from  the  cen- 
ter. Then  have  him  turn  around  (rotate)  twice  while  making  the  circuit,  and  note 
results. 

If  necessary,  darken  the  room,  use  a  lamp  for  the  sun,  and  a  ball  of  yarn,  a  big 
apple,  a  pumpkin,  or  if  you  have  it,  a  desk  globe  to  represent  the  earth.  A  tellurian 
globe  will  do  about  as  well  as  the  apple  or  pumpkin,  if  detached  from  the  machin- 
ery; but  the  part  that  turns  with  a  crank  would  better  be  put  away  out  of  sight  of 
the  pupils. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES, 

1890. 

I. 

TIME   AND   PLACE   OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  annual  examination  for  State  certificates  will  be  held  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  at  Madison,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  August  12,  and  continuing  four  days. 

On  Saturday,  August  16,  the  standing  of  applicants  will  be  deter- 
mined and  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

II. 

BOARD   OF   EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of  Prof.  T.  B.  Pray,  Whitewater, 
Prof  E.  A.  Birge,  Madison,  and  Supt.  E.  C.  Wiswall,  Prairie  du  Sac 

III. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  EXAMINATION. 

For  the  limited  (five  years)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had 
in  the  following  branches:  Reading,  Ortheopy,  Orthography,  Writing, 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  (including  Mental  Arithmetic),  Geog- 
raphy, U.  S.  History,  Civil  Government.  Art  of  Teaching,  Physiology, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Physical  Geography,  English  Literature 
(historical)  and  Mental  Science. 

For  the  unlimited  (life)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in 
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the  branches  required  for  limited  State  certificate,  with  the  addition  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  or  Chemistry  at  the  option  of  the  applicant, 
Political  Economy,  General  History,  English  Literature  (critical),  and 
Theory  of  Teaching. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  average  standard  for  a  limited  cer- 
tificate, and  seventy-five  for  an  unlimited. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  standard  for  each  of  the  first  grade 
branches,  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  the  minimum  in  English  Literature, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology  or  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Political 
Economy  and  General  History. 

The  limited  State  certificate  will  require  three  terms  of  four  months 
each  of  successful  teaching.  The  unlimited,  seven  terms  of  four  months 
each. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  moral  character  will  be  required. 

Applicants  for  limittd  certificates  will  be  allowed  trials  at  three  con- 
secutive sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  which  to  complete  the 
examination.  Applicants  holding  the  limited  certificate,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, will  be  allowed  trials  at  any  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  during  the  validity  of  the  certificate  held,  in  which  to 
complete  the  examination  for  a  life  certificate. 

During  the  limits  herein  fixed  re-examination  will  not  be  required 
upon  branches  in  which  a  satisfactory  standing  has  been  attained. 

IV. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Examination  in  branches  additional  to  those  required  for  a  limited 
certificate  will  be  taken  up  on  the  third  day — Thursday,  August  14. 

The  evening  examinations  will  be  confined  to  the  following  branches: 
Art  of  Teaching,  Botany,  Arithmetic. 

In  examination  upon  any  branch  Drawing  may,  and  in  Physiology, 
Physics,  Botany  and  Zoology,  will,  be  required  to  the  extent  of  cor- 
rectly and  creditably  representing  any  objects  described. 

As  a  guide  to  such  as  may  desire  to  review  either  of  the  following 
branches  before  examination,  or  are  making  original  preparation  in 
these  studies,  the  following  suggestions  are  made:  Political  Economy 
—  Newcomb's  or  F.  A.  Walker's;  Mental  Science  —  Sully's  Teachers' 
Handbook  of  Psychology;  General  History  —  Myers'  Ancient  and  My- 
ers' Mediaeval  and   Modern  History,   or  Fisher's  Universal   History; 
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English  Literature  (historical) —  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature 
and  Backus'  Shaw's  English  Literature;  Art  of  Teaching  —  Fitch's 
Lectures;  Physiology  —  Martin's  The  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course), 
or  an  equivalent;  Physics  —  Gage  or  Avery,  or  an  equivalent;  Physi- 
cal Geography —  Hinman's  Eclectic  Physical  Geography,  or  an  equiva- 
lent; English  Literature  (critical) —  Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Liter- 
ature. Candidates  for  the  life  certificate  will  also  be  critically  ^uniliar 
with  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Emerson's  Representative 
Men.  Theory  of  Teaching, —  Sully's  Teachers'  Handbook  of  Psychol- 
ogy; Botany  —  Gray's  Lessons,  Revised  Edition.  Candidates  will  be 
expected  to  fully  describe  and  diagram  a  plant  furnished  them,  apply- 
ing correctly  the  technical  terms  of  Gray.  Zoology  —  Packard's  Zo- 
ology (Briefer  Course),  or  an  equivalent.  In  Geology,  besides  the 
knowledge  of  some  standard  text-book,  candidates  will  be  iamiliar  with 
the  general  geological  history  of  Wisconsin,  and  will  be  able  to  sketch 
a  general  geological  map  and  sections  of  the  State.  In  Chemistry  the 
candidate  must  be  practically  familiar  with  laboratory  work  and  experi- 
mentation. 

The  text-books  suggested  represent  the  minimum  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  Board  of  Examiners  deems  sufficient.  The  candidates 
are  expected  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  and  all  parts  of  them 
or  with  Dooks  of  equal  rank. 

Stationery  needed  will  be  furnished  by  the  Board. 

The  attention  of  all  persons  who  intend  to  become  principals  of  free 
high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  and  who  are  required  by  law  to  pass  special 
examinations  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  in  such  high  schook,  is  es- 
pecially called  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  this  examination. 

Sec.  494,  R.  S.,  and  Ch.  325,  Laws  1883,  Sec.   i. 

J.  B.  THAYER. 

State  Superintendent 
Madison,  Wis.,  May  15,  1890. 

PROGRAM. 

At  the  examination  of  teachers  for  State  certificates,  to  be  held  in  Madison, 
commencing  August  12,  1890,  by  order  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  follow- 
ing program  will  be  observed: 

Tuesday  A.  M. —  Arithmetic,  Constitutions. 

Tuesday  P.  M. —  Physiology,  English  Grammar. 

Wednesday  A.  M.— Algebra,  History  of  the  United  States. 

Wednesday  P.  M.—  Physics,  Geography. 
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Thursday  A.  M. — Geometry,  Reading— Geology  or  Chemistry,  Political  Econ- 
omy. 
Thursday  P.  M. —  English  Literature  (i),  Mental  Science—  General  History, 

Botany. 
Friday  A.  M. —  Art  of  Teaching—  Zoology,  Science  of  Teaching. 
Friday  P.  M. —  English  Literature  (2). 

Penmanship  and  orthography  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  in  other  branch- 
es submitted  to  the  board.  Orthoepy  wiU  be  tested  in  connection  with  reading, 
in  which  the  examination  will  be  oral.  Descriptive  and  Physical  Geography 
will  be  tested  in  one  paper. 

Applicants  are  expected  to  note  carefully  the  times  set  for  the  different 
branches,  and  to  present  themselves  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  branches  in 
which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

Experience  has  shown  that  only  applicants  who  are  exceptionally 
well  prepared  are  able  to  complete  the  examination  at  one  session. 
Those  who  appear  for  the  first  time  are  advised  to  select  their  subjects 
from  the  list  so  that  no  half  day  will  be  overcrowded  with  work.  The 
program  for  the  winter  examination  of  1890  will  be  substantially  identi- 
cal with  that  for  the  summer. 

T.  B.  PRAY, 
E.  A.  BIRGE. 
E.  C.  WISWALL. 


EDITORIAL. 

Special  attention  need  hardly  be  called  to  the  excellent  articles  with  which 
this  number  of  the  Journal  opens.  Many  readers,  however,  are  inclined  to 
pass  by  the  longer  articles  and  content  themselves  with  the  news  and  miscel- 
lany. The  Journal  has,  however,  been  placing  before  its  readers  articles  of 
permanent  value  on  important  educational  topics,  and  they  ought  to  be  not  on- 
ly read  once  but  preserved  and  often  referred  to The  meeting  of  the  New 

England  Institute  of  Instruction  during  the  session  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  is  unfortunate,  as  it  may  cause  the  absence  of  some  men  from  the 
East  who  would  otherwise  be  at  St.  Paul.  The  demand  made  that  the  date  of 
the  National  should  be  changed  to  accommodate  this  local  body  was  refused, 
as  we  think  wisely,  by  Pres.  Canfield,  because  of  the  inconvenience  which 

would  result  to  the  majority  of  those  interested There  is  a  tendency 

manifest  on  the  part  of  the  high  schools  to  follow  the  fashion  now  spreading 
among  the  colleges,  and  substitute  a  lecture  or  address  for  the  commencement 
parts.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  old  practice,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
schools  and  colleges  will  be  ready  to  take  it  up  again  after  the  present  fad  has 
had  its  day Correspondence  indicates  a  large  attendance  at  the  Wiscon- 
sin Summer  School  this  year.    It  is  the  best  school  in  the  West  for  those  who 
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have  a  serious  purpose  to  make  advancement  during  the  summer  months,  and 
offers  advantages  for  science  work  unequalled  in  the  West,  and  unsurpassed  in 
the  country.  Principals  of  high  schools  and  teachers  in  Normal  schools  and 
colleges  have  attended  it  in  former  years  and  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  its 
work School  libraries  are  multiplying  rapidly  in  this  state  under  the  oper- 
ation of  the  library  law.  We  know  that  in  a  great  many  schools  they  are  wdl 
used,  and  are  increasing  the  interest  and  general  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  It 
ought  soon  to  be  hard  to  find  in  the  state  a  school  narrowed  to  the  mere  routine 
drill  of  the  school  room.  Through  the  libraries  the  school  enters  the  homes, 
reaches  the  daily  life  and  interests  of  the  families,  and  thus  makes  for  intelG* 
gence  and  culture  in  the  community. 

The  combination  of  four  great  school  book  publishing  houses  into  a  single 
interest  has  naturally  given  rise  to  much  comment  and  some  misunderstanding. 
The  new  organization  is  not  a  trust,  since  it  does  not  and  cannot  hope  to  con- 
trol the  school  book  market.  Only  four  firms  are  at  present  thus  united,  and, 
though  they  are  among  the  most  powerful,  they  still  have  numerous  and  enter- 
prising rivals.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  movement  is  to  lessen  the  expenses 
of  the  business,  and  thus  lower  the  price  of  the  books  which  they  place  upon 
the  market.  That  some  change  must  come  in  this  business  has  been  for  some 
time  apparent.  The  rivalry  of  different  firms  has  not  only  led  to  enormous  ex- 
penditures but  to  practices  which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  sound  business 
principles.  While  competition  tended  to  improve  in  their  matter  or  mechanical 
execution,  the  character  of  the  books  issued,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  cheapen 
their  price  to  the  purchasers,  it  was  an  unquestioned  advantage;  but  it  has  gone 
beyond  these  results,  and  brought  chicanery,  bribery,  extravagant  expenditure 
and  unseemly  conflicts,  so  that  it  is  desirable  that  some  check  be  found  for  it. 
Perhaps  also  the  tendency  of  state  legislatures  to  create  state  series  of  text- 
books as  a  check  to  existing  evils  has  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  about 
this  move.  There  are  certainly  causes  enough  for  doing  something;  it  does  not 
yet  appear  certain  that  this  movement  will  remove  the  evils.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  help  to  do  so.  That  it  can  bring  any  of  the  results  of  a  trust  seems  to 
us  extremely  improbable.  If  it  cheapens  text-books  and  diminishes  textbook 
conflicts,  that  will  be  a  gain  for  all.  But  in  text-books  as  in  other  things,  the 
best  are  the  cheapest,  and  it  is  extremely  undesirable  that  great  organizations 
should  arise,  controlling  vast  territories  and  keeping  poor  text-books  in  use  in 
them  when  better  ones  might  be  introduced.  The  move  is  an  experiment;  we 
must  wait  to  see  whether  it  brings  more  benefits  than  evils. 

As  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  in  the  teaching  business  steadily  increas- 
es it  seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  to  promote  greater  serious- 
ness and  independence  among  them.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  honorable 
exceptions  when  we  say  that  the  women  are  lacking  in  seriousness  and  inde- 
pendence. They  are  characterized  by  routine  and  silence.  They  do  not  take 
large  views  of  their  work;  they  do  not  strive  to  see  its  relations,  and  to  know  it 
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as  a  whole,  being  satisfied  with  the  little  round  in  which  they  themselves  toil; 
they  care  little  for  general  principles,  and  are  not  really  interested  in  education- 
al movements; — in  a  word  they  lack  seriousness.  In  educational  gatherings 
they  are  the  listeners;  in  institutes  they  wish  to  give  the  desired  answer  and  sit 
down;  they  do  not  debate;  they  do  not  challenge  what  is  said  to  them;  they  ac- 
cept it  and  are  silent.  This  is  not  due  to  inferior  intelligence,  but  to  timid- 
ity and  habit.  Some  of  the  best  teaching  done  in  the  schools  of  this  state  is 
done  by  women,—  women  who  ought  to  be  leaders  but  are  not  by  reason  of 
lack  of  seriousness  and  independence.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  We  are  satisfied 
that  it  must  be  found  in  school-mistresses'  clubs,  societies,  associations,  which, 
by  bringing  upon  them  responsibility  because  there  are  no  men  to  take  the  lead, 
shall  wont  them  to  thinking  of  the  larger  problems  and  to  independence  and 
leadership.  They  can  do  much  more  for  their  pupils  and  the  profession  by 
seeking  this  kind  of  culture  for  themselves. 

Great  good  has  come  of  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  this  or  to  call  for  the  abolition  of  the  practice  because 
some  evils  arise  from  it.  One  of  these  evils  is  a  certain  narrowing  effect  of  the 
system.  This  necessarily  has  a  definite  and  limited  range,  exacting  and  testing 
for  certain  technical  acquirements,  and  issuing  rewards  to  those  persons  found 
to  be  possessed  of  these.  Surely  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  teach  who  has 
not  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught;  but,  further,  not  all  who 
have  such  knowledge  ought  to  be  certificated,  and  the  system  works  unfortu- 
nately because  it  cannot  take  account  of  this  also.  We  need  in  the  school  room 
breadth,  culture  and  refinement  quite  as  much  as  we  need  a  knowledge  of  text- 
books; and  our  system  takes  no  note  of  these  needs.  It  is  possible  for  very 
narrow  and  ignorant  persons  to  gain  a  certificate  by  directing  their  energies 
wholly  to  the  requisite  text-book  study;  and  this  ought  not  to  be.  More  mis- 
chievous is  the  result  of  the  system  in  narrowing  teachers.  They  are  always 
getting  ready  for  examinations.  This  means  that  they  are  in  the  ruts,  and  in 
very  narrow  ruts.  For  them  self- improvement  consists  in  drearily  going  over 
the  arithmetic  and  geography  text- books  year  after  year.  They  do  not  advance. 
They  do  not  increase  in  knowledge  and  breadth  of  view.  They  are  not  gaining 
culture.  They  are  always  getting  ready  for  examination.  There  ought  to  be 
an  end  to  this  sort  of  thing,  a  point  where  the  machine  throws  out  those  who 
do  not  progres.  They  have  no  intellectual  life,  and  therefore  are  not  fit  to  di- 
rect the  formation  of  any  one's  mind.  And  in  all  grades  of  work  general  in- 
telligence ought  to  count  for  something.  The  examination  should  somewhere 
test  the  candidate's  information,  and  make  some  recognition  of  range  and  alert- 
ness.   

That  every  day  has  its  pains  and  sorrows  is  universally  experienced,  and 
almost  universally  confessed;  but  let  us  not  attend  only  to  mournful  truths;  if 
we  look  impartially  about  us,  we  shall  find  that  every  day  has  likewise  its  pleas- 
ure and  its  joys. 
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ST.  PAUL,  AND  BEYOND. 

Editor  Journal:  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  State  Teacheis' 
Association  charged  with  agitation  and  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  in  July,  I  wish  to  make  some  statement  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  also  to  make  some  further  explanation  of  what  may  be  enjoyed  ia 
the  way  of  excursions  from  St  Paul. 

The  committee  have  prepared  a  Wisconsin  circular,  which  has  been  mailed 
to  about  5,000  teachers  throughout  the  state,  giving  special  information  as  to 
rates  of  expense,  Wisconsin  headquarters,  etc.  A  few  copies  of  this  circular 
are  still  in  hand,  reserved  for  any  who  make  special  request  for  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  county  and  city  Superintendents  and  Principals  are 
making  persistent  effort  to  get  their  teachers  interested  in  this  great  meeting. 
It  will  be  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  Wisconsin  if  she  is  not  largely  represented 
at  St.  Paul.  The  expense  of  printing  and  mailing  the  circular  above  mentioned 
has  been  over  one  hundred  dollars.  The  greater  portion  of  this  outlay  has 
been  met  by  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  and  Wis.  Central  railways.  They 
deserve  all  the  patronage  which  they  will  receive.  The  teachers  of  Western 
Wisconsin  ought  to  know,  moreover,  that  the  "Burlington**  road  declined  to 
join  the  other  lines  in  the  assistance  rendered,  though  only  a  small  contributicxi 
was  asked  for. 

The  attention  of  those  who  read  this  article  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  who 
wish  to  make  sure  of  entertainment  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  (Wisconsin  head 
quarters),  should  make  application  at  once  to  the  undersigned,  stating  definitely 
the  amount  and  quality  of  accommodations  desired.  All  others  should  apply 
directly  to  L.  J.  Dobner,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Hotels  and  Entertainment, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Now  as  to  excursions  beyond  St.  Paul.  Of  course,  no  one  will  come  back 
without  a  visit  to  Lake  Minnetonka.  This  can  be  made  in  a  half  day,  if  need 
be,  and  at  a  trifling  expense.  A  few  dollars,  ten  at  the  outside,  will  give  one  a 
day  or  two  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Duluth,  Superior,  or  Ashland. 
A  half-score,  or  more,  of  longer  excursions  are  open  to  those  who  wish  some- 
thing of  the  education  of  travel  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  this  wonderful 
continent  of  ours. 

Two  of  these,  it  is  thought,  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  Wisconsin  teachers 
and  their  friends.  One  is  a  **  Rocky  Mountains  and  Colorado  Excursion  "  to 
leave  St.  Paul,  July  12,  via  the  Great  Northern  railway,  for  a  tour  of  about 
twenty  days,  and  touching  the  following  leading  points,  viz.:  Devil's  Lake, 
Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  Assiniboine,  Helena,  Butte  (Montana),  Salt  Lake 
City,  Leadville,  Pike's  Peak  and  Manitou,  Denver, — opportunity  being  given 
for  side  trips  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  other  points  by  those  who  desire. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  organize  a  Wisconsin  party  of  twenty  to  thirty  peo- 
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pie  to  make  this  tour  in  a  special  car.  The  party  will  use  a  '*  Tourists'  Palace 
Car,"  the  expense  of  car  and  board  being  divided  pro  rata.  The  trip  can  thus 
be  made  for  less  than  a  hundred  dollars,  the  railroad  fare  being  I55.00  Fuller 
particulars  concerning  this  party  can  be  had  by  addressing  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Shutts, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

Another  trip  of  great  interest  is  the  "Tour  No.  7,"  advertised  by  the  Great 
Northern  railway  in  late  numbers  of  the  Journal,  extending  by  way  of  Winni- 
peg and  the  Saskatchewan  to  Banff  Hot  Springs,  in  the  Canadian  National 
Park,  and  to  the  great  glacier  of  the  Selkirk  range.  This  trip  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  where  they  are  grandest,  and  into  the  mighty  Selkirks,  1,500 
miles  beyond  St.  Paul,  and  within  400  miles  of  Vancouver,  can  be  comfortably 
made  in  ten  days  (or  as  much  more  as  one  pleases)  for  the  surprisingly  low  fare 
of  $45.00  for  the  round  trip.  In  addition  to  this,  the  regular  Pullman  car- rate 
is  |6.oo  per  double  berth,  each  way.  Meals  on  dining-cars,  75  cents  each. 
Expected  information  concerning  hotel  rates  has,  unfortunately,  not  yet  come 
to  hand.  If,  however,  a  party  of  about  thirty  people,  enough  to  charter  a  spe- 
cial car,  can  be  organized,  more  favorable  rates  en  route  can  be  secured. 

Fuller  and  later  information  concerning  this  tour  will  be  furnished  by  the 
undersigned,  on  application.  For  those  who  wish  to  encounter  nature  in  her 
wildest  forms,  no  opportunity  can  excel  this. 

There  has  been  some  special  inquiry  with  reference  to  excursion  rates  to  the 

Atlantic  coast  from  St  Paul.     Promised  information  has  been  delayed.    All 

that  can  be  said  is,  that  low  rates,  possibly  half-rates,  will  be  made  by  some  of 

the  through  lines  East.    Fuller  details  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  very  soon. 

All  special  requests  for  such  information  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Address, 

Albert  Salisbury, 

Whitewater,  Wis. 

THAT  TIME  PROBLEM. 

We  have  received  seven  solutions  of  the  time  problem  in  the  May  Journal. 
Theyare  by  J.  W.  B.;  E.  E.  B.;  H.  T.  S.;  J.  H.  N.;  L.  L.  T.;  O.  F.;  and  S.  L. 

I. — ^The  time  when  school  was  dismissed  could  not  have  been  between  i  and 
5  minutes  after  12  (self-evident),  neither  could  it  have  been  6  minutes  after  12 
(self-evident).  5  minutes  -f- 1-12  hour  hand's  distance  =  position  of  minute 
hand;  5-12  minute +1-144  hour  hand's  distance  =  position  of  hour  hand; 
143-144  hour  hand's  distance  =  5-12  minute  ;  hour  hand's  distance  =  60-143 
'  minute :  minute  hand's  distance  =  12  X  60-143  minute,  =  5  5-143  minutes  after 
12.  School  called  at  60-143  minutes  after  i.  Time  of  nooning,  55  55-143 
minutes.  /.  H.  N. 

II. —  On  the  dial-plate  there  are  60  spaces.  Let  i  part  =  number  spaces  hour 
hand  is  past  12.  Then  12  parts  =  number  spaces  minute  hand  is  past  12.  Now, 
to  exchange  places,  the  hour  hand  must  travel  from  A  to  B,  or  pass  over  11 
parts  [12 — i].    Then,  the  minute  hand,  to  exchange  places,  must  move  from  B 
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to  A ;  and  since  it  travels  12  times  as  fast  as  the  hour  hand,  it  must  pass  over 
12  X  II  parts  =  132  parts  ;  but  11  parts  (from  A  to  B)  -f  132  parts  (from  B  to  A) 
=  143  parts  =  60  spaces,  i  part  =  60-143  spaces;  12  parts  =  5  5-143  spaces. 
But  each  space  is  i  minuie  for  minute  hand.  Ans.:  Time  of  closing  was  55-143 
minutes  past  12  p.  m.;  time  of  opening  was  60-143  minutes  past  i  p.  m.  Length 
of  intermission,  55  5-143  minutes.  E.  E.  B. 


SOLUTIONS   QUESTIONED. 

I. —  For  the  benefit  of  '*An  Old  Farmer,'*  and  others  who  may  see  as  he 
does,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  give  a  solution  to  the  $6,000  farm  problem 
that  does  not  involve  a  compound  interest  formula.  He  will  allow  me  to  say 
that  his  solution  will  not  verify,  while  those  given  in  the  April  number  are  cor- 
rect. Let  us  disregard  the  interest  that  may  be  due  at  any  time,  and  base  our 
computation  on  the  amount  paid  on  the  principal  each  time.  Calling  the 
amount  so  paid  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  i,  the  second  would  be  1.06,  and 
the  last  1. 1236;  that  is,  each  succeeding  amount  would  exceed  the  former  by  the 
interest  saved.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  principal  was  lessened  by  i, 
hence  the  interest  saved  was  .06.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  amount 
discharged  was  2.06,  and  the  interest  on  the  sum  is  .1236,  making  the  last  pro- 
portional 1. 1236,  as  above.  These  three  sums  added  =3.1836,  and  the  6,000 
-^  3.1836=  1,884.66 — ,  as  the  sum  paid  on  the  principal  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  Adding  the  interest  then  due,  (360,  we  obtain  as  the  answer  sought, 
(2,244.66 — .  Another  Old  Farmer. 

II. —  I  have  given  some  study  to  the  labor  problem  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  cannot  see  how  the  solutions  published  in  the  May  number  can 
be  correct.  They  seem  to  leave  out  of  account  that  had  A  and  B  finished  the 
work  alone  they  would  have  required  a  longer  time,  and  A  would  have  earned 
more  than  (50.     This  is  my  solution  : 

Let  X  =  the  part  B  can  do  in  i  day.    Then  ;r  -j-  1-9  =  the  part  A  and  B  can 

do  in  one  day.    — ^ —  =  time  required  for  A  and  B  to  do  the  work.     (3.75  = 

^+1-9 

1-24  of  (00.     —  - —  —  5  =  time  required  for  A  and  B  to  do  what  C  did. 
*^     .rH-i-9 

X  ( 1 —  —  5\  =  1-24.     360^^— 29jr  =  — 1-3.     jr—  ^-^  ^  -ii . 

X  =  1-15  and  1-72.     B  can  do  the  work  in  15  days  and  C  in  18,  or  B  in  72 
days,  and  C  in  5^3.  L,  L.  T. 

III. —  Once  when  a  boy,  after  several  wrong  results  in  answer  to  a  problem, 
I  went  to  my  teacher  (a  man  of  some  note  in  his  profession)  for  assistance. 
Said  he,  "  Read  it."  I  knew  what  he  meant  and  read  it  thoroughly.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  Do  it."  I  did  so,  without  further  help.  In  after  experience,  I  often 
had  occasion  to  make  the  same  remarks  to  my  pupils,  and  many  times  with  a 
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similar  result.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  solving  problems  (mathematical  and 
otherwise)  arises  from  not  reading^  them.  Allow  me  to  say  to  your  corres- 
pondents in  the  May  number  who  answer  the  labor  question  in  the  April  num- 
ber— Read  it.  They  will  see  that  their  solution  fits  a  very  different  question. 
Plymouth,  Wis.  S.  Littlefield, 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  JOURNAL. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  in  what  numbers  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education  I  can  find  articles  on  Industrial  Education  ?  M.  G.  V. 

Ans. —  Editorials  in  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  126,  180,  244,  374,  and  Vol.  XIX,  p.  163. 
General  articles  in  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  171,  176,  276;  and  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  397,  323, 
439»  481. 

QUESTIONS. 

I  send  the  following  question:  Is  there  any  way  (outside  of  the  higher  math- 
ematics) of  showing  why  a  degree  of  latitude  is  longer  at  the  poles  than  at  the 
equator?  E.  E,  Beckwith. 

OcoNOMOWoc,  Wis.,  May  10,  1890.  . 

Dear  Sir: — Please  answer  the  following  through  the  columns  of  Journal 
or  otherwise,  and  oblige  L.  M,  S. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

I. —  Solve  the  following  pure  quadratic  for  value  of  :r. 


^1+^^  +  ^i^jt:^  =  V^+^^  ""  V'"~ 


;r^ 


II. — A  gentleman  desires  to  set  out  a  rectangular  orchard  of  864  trees,  so 
placed  that  the  number  of  rows  shall  be  to  the  number  of  trees  in  a  row  as  3 :  2. 
If  the  trees  are  7  yards  apart,  how  much  ground  will  the  orchard  occupy  ? 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 
what  is  kindergarten  work?— the  value  of  examinations— slojd  at 

THE   people's   institute. 

Mrs.  Hailman,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  recently  visited  the  city  and  addressed  the 
public  school  teachers  on  the  subject  of  '*  Kindergarten  Work;"  her  paper  was 
an  able  presentation  of  the  salient  points  of  Froebel's  educational  doctrine,  and 
was  the  more  forcible  because  she  did  not  make  any  extravagant  claims  for  the 
kindergarten  system.  Indeed,  it  was  held  by  the  speaker  that  there  is  no  kin- 
dergarten ^' sysx^m,'' par  excellence;  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  applica- 
tion of  a  loving  common  sense  to  the  management  of  young  children;  that 
there  is  not  the  wide  difference  which  some  imagine  between  the  methods  of 
the  primary  school  and  the  kindergarten;  that  kindergarten  work  does  not  con- 

VoL  XX..  No.  6.-3 
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sist  in  the  use  of  any  particular  outfit,  or  appliances,  games  or  other  exercises; 
that  she  had  seen  as  much  of  the  essential  truth  of  Frcebel's  doctrine  (love  and 
common  sense)  exemplified  among  primary  teachers  as  among  so-called  profes- 
sional kindergartners;  that  not  all  of  Frcebel's  teaching  is  applicable  in  this  age 
and  to  American  children.  Especially  was  this  held  to  be  true  of  many  of  the 
songs  used,  and  also  of  some  of  the  games. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  superintendent  expressed  the  opinion  that 
an  educational  revival  is  needed  in  Milwaukee,  and  cited  as  evidence  of  this 
need  the  low  degree  of  interest  which  the  teachers  take  in  educational  subjects, 
as  shown  by  the  small  attendance  at  this  meeting,  only  one  Primary  principal 
and  one  District  principal  out  of  the  whole  number,  and  not  all  of  the  Primary 
teachers  being  present;  he  referred  also  to  the  small  attendance  at  Pres.  Cham- 
berlin's  lecture  the  week  before,  and  hoped  that  teachers  would  show  more  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  People's  Institute. 

On  Saturday,  May  10,  the  subject  for  consideration  at  the  meeting  of  prin- 
cipals and  upper  grade  teachers  was  the  special  examination  in  language  re- 
cently set  for  the  seventh  grade  pupils  to  test  their  progress.  The  superin- 
tendent read  some  extracts  from  the  papers  which  showed  blunders  as  brilliant 
as  any  recorded  in  Mark  Twain's  *' English  as  She  is  Taught ;"  he  cautioned 
teachers  against  the  error  of  allowing  the  amusing  features  of  such  mistakes  to 
divert  attention  from  a  pedagogical  study  of  the  papers  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining just  what  each  child's  mental  movement  was  when  he  wrote;  he  re- 
minded those  teachers,  "who  have  been  amusing  themselves  and  flattering 
their  pupils"  by  marking  school  exercises  95  per  cent,  and  upward,  thai  a 
grade  of  70  or  even  60  per  cent,  on  a  set  of  questions  that  present  a  good  vig- 
orous test  of  work  passed  over  indicates  good,  satisfactory  work,  if  the  paper  is 
marked  with  care  and  discrimination;  and  advised  principals  to  make  a  special 
study  of  all  papers  that  have  a  very  low  grade,  pondering  the  case  of  those 
individuals,  and  to  answer  the  question,  ''  How  did  these  pupils  get  into  the 
seventh  grade?"  The  question  of  returning  examination  papers  to  pupils,  and 
the  effect  on  the  pupil  whose  class  standing  is  low  and  examination  mark  high, 
or  vice  versa,  led  to  an  interesting  and  good-natured  controvesy  between  Prin- 
cipal White  and  Superintendent  Anderson  as  to  the  value  of  examinations  as  a 
test  for  promotion,  the  former  holding  that  they  have  little  or  no  value,  the 
latter  replying  in  a  few  trenchant,  logical  and  well-chosen  arguments  to  show 
the  inconsistence  of  those  who  would  ignore  such  tests.  In  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint of  some  that  the  questions  were  too  hard,  Mr.  Anderson  held  that  exam- 
inations, to  be  of  value,  must  be  set  with  a  view  to  testing  the  pupil's  power, 
and  not  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  getting  the  highest  percentage  results 
from  the  papers. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  People's  Institute,  President  Mapel,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  presented  a  highly  instructive  and  carefully  written  paper  on 
the  subject  of  **Slojd."  As  the  subject  matter  of  his  address  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  in  articles  contributed  by  President  Mapel,  a  resume  is 
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unnecessary  here.  In  his  tour  over  Northern  Europe  last  summer,  Mr.  Mapel 
spent  considerable  time  in  closely  studying  the  system  of  Slojd,  both  in  its 
theoretic  and  practical  phases,  particularly  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the 
famous  Naas  school,  and  his  lecture  evinced  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  system,  not  only  in  respect  of  its  method,  but  also  of  the  pedagog- 
ical principles  upon  which  it  is  founded;  and  so  completely  did  he  carry  his 
audience  with  him  in  the  favorable  judgments  expressed  concerning  Slojd  as  an 
educational  system,  that  in  the  general  discussion  which  followed,  only  one 
^>eaker  had  the  temerity  to  express  doubt  as  to  the  practicability,  wisdom  or 
educational  value  of  the  general  introduction  of  this  new  discovery  into  Ameri- 
can schools;  but  his  desultory  and  incoherent  remarks  had  no  perceptible  effect 
to  turn  the  current  of  sentiment,  which  seemed  to  set  strongly  slojdward. 

/  C. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS  FROM  ABROAD. 

Prussia. — In  Schwelm  the  classical  high  school  which  formerly  yielded  an 
annual  surplus  has  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a  change.  The  authorities 
changed  it  to  a  citizen's  school  without  Latin.  Since  the  Emperor  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  such  unmistakable  terms  concerning  classical  education, 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  more  modem  schools  all  over 
Germany. — Deutsche  Leztg. 

Hungary. — A  lengthy  and  intensely  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the 
Hungarian  parliament  about  the  question  whether  Greek  as  a  study  should  be 
retained  or  dropped  from  the  course  of  secondary  schools;  the  result  was  that 
the  proposition  of  the  minister  of  education  to  reduce  Greek  to  the  position  of 
optional  study  was  adopted.  The  discussion  revealed  a  fact  often  noted  in 
similar  discussions  elsewhere— namely,  that  learned  men  of  great  repute  in 
sciences  or  literature  would  argue  and  vote  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  their 
friends.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  in  all  Hungary  voted 
against  retaining  Greek,  while  no  less  noted  scientists  voted  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing Greek.  It  would  seem  that  the  old  adage  is  true  which  says:  "We  like 
best  what  we  do  not  possess.** — After  Ztg.  fur  das  hoshere  Unterrichtswesen. 

SwrrzBRLAND.— Dr.  Preyer,  the  author  of  **The  Soul  of  the  Child,**  makes 
some  sensible  remarks  in  a  recent  paper,  **  Der  Pionier  **  (Switzerland),  on  The 
Art  of  Teaching.  The  art  of  teaching  is  difficult  because  the  teacher  is  obliged 
to  practice  self-denial,  while  the  pupil  finds  what  he  (the  teacher)  knows  quite 
well,  yet  does  not  tell  him.  He  confirms  it  after  having  succeeded  in  leading 
the  pupil's  innate  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  upon  the  right  track.  But 
in  doing  so  he  must  duly  consider  the,  as  yet  incomplete,  because  growing, 
roads  of  communication  of  the  developing  ganglia  cells.  He  must  be  a  friend 
of  his  pupils,  have  their  confidence,  think  himself  back  into  the  state  of  a  learner, 
never  lose  his  patience,  never  pose  before  them  as  one  who  knows,  never  im- 
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pose  tasks  of  memory  at  home,  lest  the  love  of  learning  which  is  a  result  of  the 
joy  of  self-finding,  should  change  to  hatred  of  learning. 

Russia. —  Here  education  has  been  for  the  last  two  centuries  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  aristocracy.  The  people  in  city  and  country  remained  forgotten  and 
despised,  given  over  to  the  deepest  ignorance  and  the  darkest  superstition. 
About  thirty  years  ago  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
people  and  to  elevate  them  morally.  Schools  were  established  in  great  num- 
bers. After  a  period  of  great  prosperitv  the  public  courses  of  instruction  ar- 
ranged for  adults  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  state  authorities,  and 
they  had  to  be  discontinued.  To-day  Russia  has  but  three  per  cent,  of  its  pop- 
ulation under  school  influence,  although  Finnland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  have 
ten  per  cent,  and  more. 


A  FRIENDLY  ESTIMATE. 

[We  venture  to  put  into  the  "Drawer"  this  private  letter,  without  consulting 
the  writer.  It  is  such  appreciations  coming  from  various  sources,  which  have  en- 
couraged us  to  continne  the  work  of  furnishing  a  first-class  State  Educational 
Journal.  We  place  it  before  Wisconsin  teachers  on  its  merits,  and  ask  their  sup- 
port.— Ed.] 

My  Dear  Sir  :  —  It  may  be  interesting  il  I  report  a  brief  conversation  (quite 
accurately): 

Prof.  Shults — I  have  just  been  trying  to  read  in  an  old  volume  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Journal  of  Education,  Prof.  King's  articles  on  Physiology,  and  they 
are  good.  But  I  find  so  much  else  that  is  good  in  every  number  that  I  can't 
keep  to  the  physiology  alone. 

Prof.  Upham — Well,  that  is  just  what  I  am  doing,  and  I  am  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  first- class  educational  matter  that  journal  contains.  It  is  full  of  good 
things. 

It  occurred  to  me  there  could  be  no  objection  to  my  letting  you  know  what 
teachers  of  their  grade  thought  of  your  work.  As  I  look  over  the  field,  though, 
and  see  what  the  demand  is,  and  really  how  great  the  capacity,  or  rather  how 
small,  of  many  of  our  teachers  to  get  value  from  a  discussion  that  goes  below 
the  surface  of  things,  or  leaves  the  reader  to  supply  something  from  his  own 
knowledge,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  surprising  that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  good 
school  journal  pay.  I  suppose,  however,  we  shall  have  to  be  content  to  let 
beginners  be  "inexperienced"  as  they  always  have  been.  The  real  question 
seems  to  me  to  be  '*  How  to  compel  beginners  to  be  thoughtful  about  their 
work  and  so  get  experience."  Then  the  journals  that  make  for  that  result  will 
have  a  boom. 

I  thought  your  last  editorial  on  "Secularization  "  specially  good. 

Yours  very  truly,  71  B.  Pray, 

Whitewater,  May  18,  1890. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Spelling. —  Take  your  words,  from  your  reader,  place  a  list  on  the  board; 
every  word  in  the  lesson — adding  each  new  word  as  it  occurs  in  the  lesson,  to 
the  list.  Keep  reviewing  constantly  until  every  pupil  has  mastered  each  word. 
The  word  to  be  spelled  by  the  scholar,  then  by  the  class  in  concert.  I  have 
found  it  very  beneficial  for  all,  especially  the  backward  ones.  Have  written 
spellings  also  in  connection  with  the  oral. 

Inspecting  Written  Work. —  In  a  primary  school  I  saw  a  method  of  ex- 
amining: slates  that  promoted  both  quickness  and  order.  Each  child  took  his 
slate  in  both  hands,  and  held  it  as  he  would  a  reader,  resting  the  lower  side  on 
the  desk.  The  teacher  passed  down  the  aisles,  and  could  see  the  work  very 
readily  with  the  slate  held  in  this  position,  and  at  the  same  time  the  children's 
hands  were  busy.  Another  teacher  sometimes  inspected  slate  work  by  allow- 
ing one  row  of  children  to  rise  at  a  time,  pass  in  line  down  one  aisle  to  her, 
and  return  by  the  other  aisle  as  fast  as  she  had  examined  the  work. 

The  Multiplication  Table. —  In  teaching  this  table  it  is  better  to  appeal 
to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear.  In  nearly  all  practice  the  eye  is  used.  The  figures 
are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  result  with  its  formal  expression  is  suggested. 
But,  generally,  this  table  is  taught  orally.  The  teacher  says,  '*What  are  seven 
times  nine?"  The  pupil  answers,  "Sixty-three."  No  figures  are  made. 
**  But,"  says  some  one,  **  we  learned  this  table  one  way."  Yes,  true,  we  learn 
many  things  in  spite  of  the  teachers  and  their  methods.  Often  much  time  and 
strength  are  wasted,  however,  in  learning  useless  things  —  things  that  are- in  the 
way. 

Geography  Spelling. —  Doubtless  many  of  us  who  teach  geography  have 
had  trouble  on  account  of  the  misspelling  of  geographical  names.  In  a  certain 
school  the  difficulty  is  solved  in  this  way.  The  pupils  are  required  to  learn 
carefully  to  spell  the  words  in  each  day's  lesson.  As  each  pupil  recites,  he  is 
called  upon  to  spell  any  words  the  teacher  may  select  from  his  recitation.  In 
using  this  exercise  with  my  own  classes,  I  question  upon  the  meanings  of  the 
words  also,  and  sometimes  vary  the  lesson  by  having  a  list  of  words  from  the 
lesson  written.    The  same  plan  is  applicable  to  history  too. 

Making  Relief  Maps.— Putty  has  also  been  extensively  used.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  this  material  is  far  higher  than  in  the  case  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Indeed  the  plasticity  of  putty  makes  it  a  splendid  material,  were  it  not 
for  its  greasy  nature.  This  is  a  very  serious  objection;  indeed,  sufficiently 
serious  in  my  opinion  to  bar  it  out. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  using  paper  pulp.  I  hardly  venture  to  call  it  papier 
machey  since  I  make  it  myself  and  scarcely  try  to  get  it  into  so  minute  a  state  of 
division  as  that  name  would  imply.     I  take  the  most  ordinary  brown  or  gray 
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wrapping  paper.  It  must  be  a  poor  paper.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  have  an 
open  texture,  and  be  absolutely  free  from  all  gloss.  This  paper  Is  then  torn 
into  pieces  about  two  or  three  inches  square,  put  into  a  bucket,  and  boiling 
water  poured  over  it.  It  is  well  to  put  plenty  of  water  over  it;  any  excess  can 
be  readily  disposed  of  afterwards.  This  can  then  be  stood  aside  for  some  time, 
preferably  over  night.  The  next  day  the  water  must  be  poured  off,  and  fresh 
water,  as  warm  as  the  hand  can  stand,  poured  over  the  paper,  which  by  this 
time  should  be  quite  soft.  The  paper  must  now  be  thoroughly  torn  and 
kneaded  with  the  fingers  until  it  becomes  a  uniformly  pasty  mass.  It  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

The  pupils  should  have  been  previously  taught  to  mould  the  continent  in 
sand,  so  that  by  this  time  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  relief.  Each 
pupil  can  take  a  lump  of  pulp,  a  little  larger  than  his  fist,  and  following  the 
teacher,  should  mould  the  continent  on  a  piece  of  board.  This  amount  of 
paper  will  make  a  continent  like  North  America,  about  ten  inches  long.  The 
map  must  then  be  set  aside,  lying  flat,  in  a  warm  dry  place,  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  it  will  have  firmly  set.  It  can  now  be  detached  from  the  board  with  a 
long,  flat-bladed  knife,  or  if  it  is  desired,  it  may  remain  on  the  board,  to  which 
it  will  firmly  adhere. — Ex, 

In  Arithmetic— How  often  I  have  given  such  an  example  as  this:  "How 
many  quarts  of  meal  in  15  bu.  3  pk.  7  qt?"  A  few  minutes  work  and  behold 
the  result!  i  bu.=  4  pks.  15  bu.=i5X4  pks.=  6o  pks.+ 3  pks.=  63  pks. 
I  pk.=  8  qt.    63  pks.=  63  X  8  qt.=  504  qt.-f  7  qt.=5i  i 

Over  and  over  again  I  had  explained  how  untrue  were  such  statements,  and 
again  and  again  was  the  same  mistake  made.  My  pupils  were  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  fact  that  **The  lie  was  in  the  intention."  and  their  "I  didnt 
mean  that,*'  relieved  them  of  all  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  lies  which  1 
pointed  out  to  them  they  had  made  the  figures  tell. 

At  last  I  called  the  ingenious  boy  of  my  school  to  my  aid,  and  he  made  me  a 
small  working  model  of  an  old-fashioned  pair  of  balances,  such  as  the  goddess 
of  justice  is  usually  represented  as  holding.  A  few  experiments  before  the 
class  in  placing  chalk  in  both  ends  until  balanced,  and  then  adding  or  taking 
away  a  little  more,  a  short  remark  that  the  equality  sign  was  a  kind  of  balance, 
a  few  more  illustrations,  and  the  work,  which  all  my  eloquence  had  failed  to 
accomplish,  was  done. — Ed.  CouranL 


SOME  USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

Easy  Questions  for  Little  Children.—  i.  How  many  inches  long  is  the 
yard  stick? 

2.  How  many  feet  long  is  the  yard  stick  ? 

3.  In  what  month  is  New  Year's  Day  ? 

4.  In  what  season  is  New  Year's  Day  ? 

5.  In  what  season  is  Fourth  of  July  ? 
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6.  In  what  season  is  Christinas  Day  ? 

7.  In  what  month  is  Christmas  Day  ? 

8.  Name  five  yellow  flowers. 

9.  Name  five  white  flowers. 

Combine  the  following  groups  of  sentences  into  a  simple,  a  compound,  and  a 
complex  sentence,  respectively: 

1.  They  moved  right  on.  They  stopped  for  nothing.  They  struggled  for 
nothmg. 

2.  He  tried  to  padfy  them.  He  promised  them  large  rewards.  He  found  all 
his  attempts  unavailing.    He  assumed  a  more  decided  tone. 

3.  I  selected  a  resinous  stick.  The  fire  had  eaten  deeply  into  it.  It  held  a 
mass  of  glowing  coals.  I  launched  it  suddenly  at  the  panther.  I  did  so  with 
very  careful  aim.    It  fell  right  between  his  forelegs. 

Search  Questions. — What  are  cloves  ?  What  is  camphor  ?  What  is  opium  ? 
What  is  coral  ?    What  is  chocolate  made  from  ? 

1.  A  piece  of  land  is  4  rods  wide  and  750  feet  long,  what  part  of  an  acre  does 
it  contain  ? 

2.  Each  side  of  a  triangular  piece  of  land  is  150  feet  long,  what  part  of  an 
acre  does  it  contain  ? 

3.  A  rectangular  piece  of  land  is  250  feet  long  and  50  feet  broad,  what  part  of 
an  acre  does  it  contain  ? 

4.  Two  sides  of  a  triangular  piece  of  land  are  250  feet,  the  other  side  is  200 
feet,  how  many  square  rods  does  it  contain  ? 

5.  Give  the  length  of  the  sides,  in  rods,  of  a  square  piece  of  land  containing 
25  acres. 

1.  About  how  much  must  our  eyes  be  raised  above  the  sea-level  to  be  able  to 
see  objects  on  the  sea-level  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  ? 

2.  Whence  does  the  sea  get  its  salt  ? 

3.  What  proportion  of  the  mass  of  an  iceberg  is  immersed  in  the  water? 

4.  In  what  regular  intervals  do  the  tides  recur? 


HUMORS  OF  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

A  Physiology  Lesson. —  ''Martin,**  said  a  grammar  school  boy  to  his  six 
year  old  brother,  "what  have  you  inside  of  you  ?  ** 

"Nothing,"  said  Martin. 

**  Yes  you  have,  you've  got  a  whole  telegraph  system  in  your  body,  with  wires 
ninning  to  your  toes  and  your  fingers.'* 

"I  haven't "  said  Martin. 

"You  have  though;  and  that  isn't  all.  There's  a  big  force  pump  in  the  mid- 
dle of  yon,  pumping  seventy  times  a  minute  all  day  long,  like  the  engine  at  the 
locomotive  works." 

"There's  no  such  thing." 

"There  is,  though.    And  besides,  there  is  a  tree  growing  in  you,  with  over 
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two  hundred  branches,  tied  together  with  ever  so  many  tough  bands  and 
strings.*' 

'"Tisn't  so  at  all?''  said  Martin,  and  his  lip  began  to  quiver.  "I  can  feel 
myself  all  over,  and  there  isn't  any  tree  or  engine  either,  only  flesh  and  blood," 

''Oh!  that  isn't  flesh  and  blood:  that's  mostly  water,  with  some  other  things 
thrown  in.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  are  ever  so  many  billion  little  worms  and 
things  working  in  you  all  the  time," 

**  Mamma,"  with  a  burst  of  crying,  and  Martin  had  disappeared  in  the  house. 

The  big  brother  had  some  explanations  to  make;  from  which  perhaps,  he 
added  to  his  store  of  practical  knowledge.— 5ii»/a  Claus. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

—Trade  Organizations  in  Politics,  by  J.  Blenker  Miller,  (The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.,  New  York,  218  pp.,)  contains  eight  papers  prepared  for  different 
occasions,  but  related  in*  subject  matter.  The  general  thesis  of  the  author  is 
that  municipalities  should  be  governed  by  representatives  from  the  trade  organ- 
izations, which  are  groups  of  men  united  by  common  interests  which  govern- 
ment should  foster  and  protect.  Our  present  municipal  governments  are  formed 
after  models  introduced  in  England  by  the  Stuarts  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing popular  government  by  keeping  the  citizens  disorganized  in  geographical 
districts,  while  the  true  model  is  the  New  England  township,  governed  by 
representatives  of  groups  of  farmers,  whose  material  interests  determine  gov- 
ernmental action.  This  thesis  is  ably  presented  both  historically  and  theoreti- 
cally. The  four  final  essays  are  devoted  to  the  land  theories  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  which  are  effectively  answered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  property 
owner,  a  business  man,  and  a  working  man. 

—  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,  by  Robert  Herbart  Quick,  (E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  336  pp.,  |i.oo,)  seems  to  us  by  all  odds  the  most  interesting, 
inspiring  and  helpful  book  on  the  history  of  pedagogy  now  accessible  to  our 
teachers.  It  has  been  long  before  the  public,  but  none  better  has  yet  appeared 
to  take  its  place.  Although  the  title  promises  only  essays  the  book  affords  a 
tolerably  full  account  of  the  chief  educational  movements  from  the  middle  ages 
to  1869.  This  edition  offers  several  improvements  over  previous  ones.  To^i- 
cal  headings  have  been  introduced  into  the  essays  to  facilitate  study  of  them  as 
a  whole,  a  chronological  table  of  educational  history  has  been  added,  and  oc- 
casional notes  and  cross-references  given  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  The  latter 
feature  might  have  been  extended  much  further  with  advantage,  as  there  is 
nothing  so  much  needed  by  the  young  student  as  helps  and  stimulus  to  com- 
parisons and  correlations  of  different  views  on  the  same  subjects.  The  most 
unsatisfactory  chapter  in  the  volume  is  that  on  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten, 
which  was  not  prepared  for  this  volume  and  is  added  out  of  place  at  the  very 
close  of  the  book.    The  edition  is  very  handy,  and  is  well  printed  in  clear  type. 
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—Observation  Lbssons  in  the  Primary  Schools  —  a  manual  for  teach- 
ers, by  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  212  pp.;  75c.).  Boston 
has  the  most  systematic,  progressive  and  philosophical  series  of  observation 
lessons  that  we  have  yet  seen  in  any  school  program.  They  are  wisely  adjusted 
to  the  development  of  the  pupils'  minds  and  to  the  studies  which  are  subse- 
quently pursued  in  the  schools.  To  anyone  asking  what  to  do  in  the  way  of 
oral,  language,  observation  lessons  we  say  unhesitatingly,  "Follow  the  scheme 
of  the  Boston  public  schools."  This  excellent  scheme  Miss  Hopkins  has  made 
the  basis  of  her  admirable  manual.  It  entirely  avoids  the  platitudes  and  di- 
lutions and  nonsense  which  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  in  books  on  this 
subject  as  to  look  upon  them  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  This  manual  is 
throughout  sensible,  practical  and  helpful.  It  assumes  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  gives  clear  and  sufficient  suggestions  for  carrying  out  the 
program  of  instructions,  which  is  reprinted  in  connection  with  the  suggestions. 
We  find  a  few  model  lessons,  and  these  too  are  characterized  by  directness  and 
good  sense.  We  have  rarely  seen  so  satisfactory  a  manual  for  primary  teach- 
ers a  this  work,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  like  sense  better  than 
twaddle  and  can  read  and  follow  directions. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  recently  added  to  their  excellent  Modem  Lan- 
guage Series  an  edition  of  Lessing's  Mima  von  Barnhelm  edited  with  an  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Prof.  Sylvester  Primer,  (65c.)  The  introduction  gives 
an  appreciative  sketch  of  Lessing's  life  and  works  in  their  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment of  German  literature,  and  a  critical  analysis  of  this  play.  In  the  same 
series  also  appear  Sesenheim,  from  Goethe's  **Dichtung  and  Wahrheit," 
edited  by  H.  C.  O.  Huss.  This  selection  is  idyllic,  detailing  the  story  of 
Goethe's  romantic  affection  for  Frederica,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  pastor 
at  Sesenheim,  and  its  melancholy  termination,  (30c.)  Historische  Erzah- 
LUNGEN,  selections  from  Dr.  Friedrich  Horfman's  **  Tales  from  History,"  also 
in  the  same  series,  contains  four  interesting  narratives,  Conradin  of  Suabia, 
The  End  of  Charles  the  Bold,  The  Execution  of  Louis  XIV  and  his  Queen, 
and  the  Franco-German  War.  It  is  edited  with  notes  by  H.  S.  Beresford  Webb. 
The  series  offers  a  good  variety  of  classical  texts  well  edited  with  introductions 
and  notes,  and  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  schools. 

—  The  Best  Elizabethan  Plays,  by  W.  R.  Thayer,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  611  pp.; 
I1.40,)  contains  five  plays  by  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  selected  with  great 
care  as  the  best  and  most  available  work  of  the  authors  represented,  and  edited 
judiciously  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  These  plays  are  The  Jew  of 
Malta,  by  Marlowe;  The  Alchemist,  bv  Ben  Johnson;  Philaster,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher;  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  by  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare;  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi,  by  Webster.  In  the  introduction  the  editor  discusses  the 
principles  guiding  the  selection,and  editing,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works 
and  some  critical  estimate  of  each  of  the  writers.  That  some  of  the  coarse- 
nesses of  a  past  age  have  been  removed  without  affecting  essentially  these  plays 
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makes  the  book  more  generally  useful  and  attractive.  It  is  indeed  a  valnable 
aid  to  the  study  of  the  most  important  period  of  English  literature,  reflecting 
light  upon  Shakespeare's  works,  and  placing  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent of  literature,  who  has  not  time  or  opportunity  to  pore  over  massive  fc^ios 
and  find  out  what  is  best  in  them,  just  what  he  needs  to  become  familiar  widL 

—  Heroic  Ballads,  with  Poems  op  War  and  Patriotism,  edited  with 
notes  by  D.  H.  M.,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  319  pp.)  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  publishers* 
admirable  ''Classics  for  Children"  series.  It  is  sure  of  wide  popularity. 
There  is  a  thrill  of  exalted  feeling  in  these  poems  which  awakens  a  warm  re- 
sponse in  youthful  hearts.  We  have  all  enjoyed  Horatius,  Marco  Bozarris^ 
Casablanca,  Hohenlinden,  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,  with  many  others  found  among  the  sixty-eight  of  this  volume. 
We  enjoy  them  still,  and  it  is  a  good  work  to  have  gathered  them  in  one  bocA 
for  the  delight  of  young  readers. 

—  How  TO  Preserve  Health,  by  Louis  Barkan,  M.  D.  (American  News 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  344  pp.,  cloth  |i.oo,)  appears  to  be  a  simple,  sensible  and  practical 
handbook  of  advice  on  subjects  of  great  importance  to  everybody.  About  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  health  in  those  who  are  well,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  which  is  treated  under  such  heads  as 
Nursing,  The  Family  Physician,  How  to  Give  Aid  in  Emergencies,  Contagious 
and  Miasmatic  Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Diseases  of  Uterus, 
Nutrition,  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Tract,  etc.  The  book  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  physician  but  to  guide  in  avoidance  of  disease  and  help  to  good 
sense  in  dealing  with  it. 

—  Practical  Lessons  in  German  Conversation,  by  A.  L.  Meissner, 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  243  pp.;  85c.),  aims  to  prepare  the  learner  for  speaking 
the  language.  The  author  combats  the  view  that  a  modem  language  may 
easily  be  picked  up  by  a  short  residence  abroad.  He  says:  '*!  have  never 
known  a  person  who  in  this  manner  had  acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of  any 
modem  language;  but  I  have  known  many  who  had  acquired  a  slovenly  man- 
ner of  thinking  and  speaking,  and  who  had  become  utterly  indifferent  to  gram- 
matical correctness.'*  He  has  prepared  a  gradual,  systematic  and  prpgressve 
series  of  exercises,  designed  to  lead  to  a  real  mastery  of  German  speech,  and 
adapted  to  be  used  with  any  grammar. 

—  We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  (Arnold  Publishing  Association. 
Boston,  Mass.,)  The  Parochial  School  Question,  an  open  letter  by  an 
Irish  Catholic  layman  to  Bishop  Keane.  It  not  only  speaks  strongly  for  the 
American  public  school  as  the  great  instmment  for  amalgamating  and  Ameri- 
canizing our  heterogeneous  population,  but  condemns  the  parochial  schools  as 
an  effort  to  stay  and  prevent  this  result,  and  especially  the  war  which  church 
authorities  are  openly  making  for  them  and  against  the  public  school.  It  is 
able  and  timely,  but  not  likely  to  arrest  the  action  of  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed.    (lOC.) 

—  How  TO  Remember  History,  by  Virginia  Couser  Shaffer,  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
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cx)tt  &Co.;  143  pp.  quarto;  |i.oo),  revives  Bern's  method  of  teaching  history, 
which  was  quite  extensively  followed  in  this  country  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
It  consists  in  a  series  of  century  charts,  each  divided  into  one  hundred  squares; 
position  in  the  squares  accomplishes  a  classification  of  events  into  five  groups, 
and  each  nation  is  represented  by  a  single  color.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  position 
and  color,  the  events  of  a  century  can  be  charted  accurately,  and  this  visual 
scheme  will  aid  materially  in  rememt)ering  them.  The  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  treated  in  the  text  of  the  volume 
and  represented  on  the  charts. 

—  Hints  on  French  Syntax,  with  exercises,  by  F.  Storr,  fifth  edition, 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  is  a  brief  digest  of  the  most  important  points  of  syntax, 
which  must  be  known  by  every  student  of  the  language,  with  exercises  for 
practice  appended. 

—  Practical  Questions  in  United  States  History,  by  J.  H.  Callanan, 
(Educational  Gazette  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  159  pp.;  40  cts.),  arranges  the 
questions  topically,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  text-book. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


-The  last  addltlOD  to  the  "Old  South  Leaflets"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  is  the  famous  Bill  of 
Rlffhts,  adopted  by  the  English  Parliament  of  168e,  which  is  reoognized  as  the  basis  of 
popular  government  in  England. 

— '^Harmony  in  Praise"  is  the  title  of  a  new,  unsectarian  muslo  book  for  school  and 
home  use  soon  to  be  Issued  by  D.  C.  Heath  St  Co. 

—Mr.  D.  H.  Montgomery,  whose  "Leading  Facts  of  English  History"  and  "Leading  Facts 
of  French  History"  have  proved  so  successful,  has  prepared  on  the  same  plan  "The 
Leading  Facts  of  American  History,"  which  will  soon  be  issued  by  Oinn  &  Co.  It  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  American  people  adapted  to  the  wants  of  grammar  school  pupils. 

—The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  contains  an  article  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  entitled 
"The  Novel  and  the  Common  School,"  (a  pedagogical  essay  on  reading  and  reading^books). 
In  this  article  Mr.  Warner  displays,  in  addition  to  his  well-known  literary  power,  the  dis- 
crimination and  insight  of  a  model  educator.  No  superintendent  of  schools,  or  teacher, 
or  member  of  a  school  committee  who  desires  improvement  In  our  public  schools,  can 
teil  to  derive  practical  aid  and  inspiration  from  this  thoughtful,  well-balanced,  and  keen 
tnalysis  of  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  in  the  supply  of  reading  matter  to  our  young 
ddzens. 

—In  Hcarper's  Magazine  for  June  appear4  the  first  installment  of  Alphonse  Dandet's 
hnmorons  serial  "Port  Tarascon :  the  Last  Adventures  of  the  Illustrious  Tartarin,"  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Henry  James,  considered  one  of  the  most  charming  and  amusing  produc- 
tions of  its  Ingenious  author.  Through  the  Caucus  is  a  fresh  and  finely  Illustrated  travel 
trtide;  The  American  Burlesque,  by  Lawrence  Hutton,  is  sure  of  appreciative  readers; 
and  the  sketch  of  Bismarck,  by  George  M.  Wahl,  with  full  page  portrait,  is  timely  and 
Tiliiable. 

-The  June  Century  a>so  begins  the  publication  of  a  new  serial,  **The  Anglomaniacs," 
which  deals  with  a  curious  phase  of  metropolitan  life.  Track  Athletics  in  America  comes 
opportunely  with  the  beginning  of  out-door  sports.  Mr.  Atkinson  In  Comparative  Tax- 
ation attempts  what  we  very  much  need  at  the  present  time,  an  unpartisan  and  business- 
Uke  dssousaion  of  some  points  relating  to  the  tariff.  The  opening  paper  on  "London 
Polytechnios,  and  People's  Palaces,"  gives  a  very  suggestive  description  of  philanthropic 
work  in  the  great  metropolis. 

-Henry  M.  Stanley's  article.  The  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  takes  the  lead  in  the 
3une  Seribner,  and  is  a  foretaste  of  his  forthcoming  book.  It  is  a  graphic  picture  of  he- 
roic suffering  amid  the  horrors  of  barbarism,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 
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— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  shortly  i»8ue  a  manual  on  the  "Re^gm^Mxiion  0/  Gfograpfeieol 
Forms,  by  Jacques  W.  RedWiij,  author  of  The  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography,  Also 
Deutsche  Ltteraturoesrhichte,  Vol.  I,  the  first  of  three  volumes,  by  Prof.  Carla  Wencke- 
bach, of  WeUesiey  Ck)Uege.  The  work  will  be  popular  and  soientlflc  and  la  harmony  with 
the  latest  investigations.  Historieltes  Modernes,  by  Prof.  C.  Fontaine,  is  a  second  volume 
of  short,  pure  delightful  French  stories,  such  as  made  the  first  volume  deservedly  popu- 
lar. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  Reference  to  the  official  depart- 
ment of  this  issue  will  show  that  the 
state  examination  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates comes  very  late  this  year.  Spec- 
ial attention  is  called  to  the  suggestions 
to  applicants,  in  which  is  given  a  full 
list  of  books  recommended  for  prepar- 
ation in  the  different  branches;  and  al- 
so to  the  program  of  the  examinations, 
which  will  be  closely  adhered  to  by  the 
examiners. 

— The  work  of  preparing  the  new 
list  of  books  recommended  by  the 
Stale  Superintendent  for  school  librar- 
ies is  now  nearly  completed  for  the 
present  year,  and  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining it  will  be  ready  for  distributioii 
about  the  first  of  July.  It  will  contain 
about  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  books, 
arranged  according  to  the  grade  of 
school  work  for  which  they  are  adapted, 
in  all  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  more 
than  were  catalogued  in  the  last  list. 
These  books  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined with  reference  to  their  fitness 
for  the  use  intended,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  valuable  guide  to 
safe  and  useful  literature  for  young 
people.  We  call  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers to  it  as  a  guide  for  their  own  read- 
ing, and  especially  commend  it  to  par- 
ents who  are  seeking  help  in  selecting 
reading  for  their  children.  What  book 
to  buy  for  a  birthday,  or  for  the  holi- 
days, is  often  a  perplexing  question, 
because  the  purchase  must  be  adapted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  child  and 
ought  to  be  of  real  value  to  him.  In 
this  list  is  the  best  guide  we  are  ac- 


quainted with.  The  more  generally  it 
is  known  and  used  the  more  fully  will 
its  value  be  recognized. 

—  We  learn  thatSupt.  F.  W.  Cooley, 
of  Stevens  Point,  has  been  elected  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Janesville  city 
schools  for  the  coming  year.  Super- 
intendent Cooley  has  .directed  the 
schools  at  Stevens  Point  with  great  ac- 
ceptance for  many  years,  during  which 
they  have  steadily  increased  in  number 
and  efficiency.  He  brings  to  his  new 
position  an  experience  which  is  the  as- 
surance of  an  able  administration. 

— A  very  successful  teachers'  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Waupun,  May  9  and 
10,  under  the  direction  of  Principab 
H.  C.  Curtis  and  F.  C.  Howard,  of  the 
high  schools  of  that  place.  They  were 
assisted  by  Supt.  Blewett,  of  Fond  du 
Lac  county,  Prin.  Gibbon,  of  Brandon, 
Prin.  Keeley,  of  Fox  Lake.  Prof.  A.  O. 
Wright,  of  Madison,  Miss  Mary  E.  Ly- 
on of  Downer's  College,  at  Fox  Lake, 
and  others. 

—  The  State  Superintendent,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  information  as  a  guide 
to  recommendations  to  the  legislature 
for  action  regarding  the  compulse^ 
education  law  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature, has  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
principals  of  private  schools  in  this 
state.  He  asks  whether  the  Bennett 
law  has  been  complied  with  by  school 
officers  in  their  district;  whether  it  has 
affected  their  schools,  and  how;  what 
effects  they  anticipate  from  it,  and  what 
modifications  of  the  law  seem  desirable. 
Four   hundred   and   seventyeight  of 
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these  circulars  have  been  sent  out,  the 
list  including  private  schools,  acade- 
mies, business  colleges,  parochial 
schools,  etc.,  and  over  ninety  going  to 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.  At  this  writ- 
ing, a  few  days  since  the  circulars  were 
mailed,  twenty-one  answers  have  been 
received.  None  of  these  report  any 
effect  on  their  schools  from  the  law;  a 
few  anticipate  loss  of  pupils,  but  more 
do  not  look  ior  any  loss;  most  of  them 
condemn  the  law  and  urge  various  rea- 
sons against  it.  A  circular  has  also 
been  addressed  to  the  clerks  of  school 
boards,  inquiring  regarding  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  to  which  answers 
have  not  yet  been  received. 

—  "  Do  you  owe  us  anything  ?  If  so, 
do  be  considerate  and  pay  up.  We 
have  sent  out  some  duns  and  there  are 
more  that  ought  to  go.  If  you  have 
received  yours,  or  if  you  haven't,  do 
as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  pay 
promptly.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
when  funds  run  short  but  expenses  are 
as  heavy  as  ever.  So  don't  delay  in 
squaring  your  account."  So  says  In- 
teUigence^  and  the  suggestion  seems  to 
us  timely  and  fitting.  We  commend  it 
to  readers  of  the  Journal. 

—  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  are  bringing 
out  a  new  edition  of  Warren's  Physical 
Geography,  which  is  now  extensively 
used  in  the  schools  of  this  country. 
The  new  edition  has  been  revised  and 
rewritten  from  the  beginning,  provided 
with  new  and  specially  prepared  maps, 
and  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  times  in  every  way,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Professor  Brewer,  of  Yale 
College.  It  will  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket early  in  June.  D.  H.  Smalley,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  represents  the  pub- 
lishers in  the  northwest  and  will  be 
pleased  to  give  full  details  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  book. 

—  Arbor  Day  was  much  more  gener- 
ally observed  in  this  state  this  year  than 


last.  In  La  Crosse  the  school  board 
made  arrangements  for  tree  planting 
and  appropriate  exercises  by  all  the 
schools.  In  Madison,  besides  the  tree 
planting,  addresses  were  made  by  Sec. 
Vilas,  Mayo;-  Bashford,  and  others.  In 
Whitewater  the  Normal  School  gave  a 
program  in  which  the  Normal  and 
Model  departments  participated.  The 
theme  of  the  essays  and  recitations  was 
the  trees,  the  woods,  the  delights  of 
nature,  and  these  too  were  the  theme 
of  the  songs.  The  occasion  was  great- 
ly enjoyed  by  a  large  audience.  At 
Mazomanie  an  appropriate  program 
was  given  by  the  schools  gathered  in 
the  high  school  yard,  and  surrounded 
by  a  large  audience  of  citizens.  These 
notes  indicate  what  may  be  done,  and 
surely  there  are  educational  possibilities 
enough  in  the  anniversary  to  justify  its 
general  observance. 

—  *'  The  American  Book  Company  " 
is  the  name  assumed  by  the  new  cor- 
poration formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  school  book  publishers,  Ivison, 
Blakeman  &  Co.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co.  It  is  understood  that  the 
capital  stock  is  five  million  dollars,  and 
that  influences  are  brought  to  bear  to 
induce  other  firms  to  join  the  consoli- 
dation. The  combination  relates  solely 
to  school-book  publishing,  and  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.  and  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
will  continue  their  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness as  heretofore.  The  new  firms 
promise  to  produce  books  of  the  high- 
est quality  at  the  least  cost,  and  offer 
them  '*at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
similar  books  can  be  sold  in  any  coun- 
try. It  will  pursue  an  open,  direct, 
business  policy  towards  competitors, 
customers,  authors  and  patrons.  It 
seeks  no  monopoly  and  invites  an  open 
and  honorable  competition,  with  res- 
pect both  to  quality  and  to  price  of 
books  for  use  in  schools." 
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—  Principal  D.  T.  Keeley,  of  West  value.  The  title  of  the  cheap  reprint 
Bend,  writes:  ''Not  long  ago  the  is  misleading  and  correct  —  **The 
Youth's  Companion  offered  as  a  prize,  Original  Webster's  Dictionary;"  but 
a  Regulation  Bunting  Flag,  to  the  school  who  would  buy  '*The  Original  Ency- 
in  each  state  furnishing  the  best  essay  clopaedia  Brittanica,"  or  **The  Origin- 
on  *The  Patriotic  Influence  of  the  al  Gazetteer  of  the  WorW,"  or  "The 
American  Flag  When  Raised  Over  the  Original  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Arts?" 
Public  Schools. '  My  school  competed,  In  books  of  reference  we  want  the  neiir- 
and  I  received  a  letter  last  Saturday  est,  not  the  oldest,  the  last,  not  the 
stating  that  my  school  had  won  the  flag  "  original "  edition, 
for  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Miss  Roxy  —We  should  be  glad  to  send  "The 
Knapp,  lyyearsof  age,  wontheprize."   Evolution  of  Dodd"  to  every  subscrib- 

—As  will  be  seen  from  our  advertis-  er  to  the  Journal,  free  of  expense.   It 
ing  columns  Webster's  Diclionery  as  it  «  »  very  inspiring  and  helpful  book  for 
is,  is  now  confronted  with  a  dangerous   teachers,  and  exceedingly  interesting. 
rival  in  the  form  of  Webster's  Diction-   We  will  send  it  to  all  who  will  make  a 
aryasitwas  in  1847,  which  is  like  a  little  effort  for  the  Journal,  as  our  ad- 
man's facing  a  ghost  of  his  former  self,   vertising  columns  show.    The  Wiscon- 
The  copyright  on  this  ancient  edition  sin  Journal  of  Education  is  now 
has  expired,  and  it  is  reproduced  by  a   recognized  as  one  of  the  very  best  edu- 
photograph-gelatine   method   at    very  cational  monthlies  published,  and  ev- 
small  cost,  and  printed  on  very  cheap   ery  progressive  teacher  in  the    state 
paper.    The  result  is  that  it  can  be  sold   ought  to  read  it.     It  will  help  them  in 
for  a  very  small  sum,  and   is    being  their  work,  and  help  them  to  rise  to 
pushed  by  agents  and  offered  as  a  pre-   higher  excellence  and  position, 
mium  by  publishers  all  over  the  coun-       —  The  Home  Magazine  is  the  title 
try.    The  old  edition  was  an  admirable  of  the  monthly  paper  edited   by   Mrs. 
book  in  its  day,  and  is  of  value  still,    Gen.  Logan.     Each  number  contains 
though  one  ought  not  to  be  deceived  twenty-four  folio  pages,  the  size  of  the 
in  buying,  and  suppose  that  he  is  get-   Independent;  it  offers  a  wide  range  of 
ting  the  modem  dictionary  or  anything  reading  matter   by  excellent  authors, 
like  it.    For  a  wide  awake  man  the  ad-   adapted  to  readers  of  all   ages    and 
ditions  and  improvements  made  in  the   classes,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated, 
later  editions  are  the  most   valuable  This  large  monthly  is  furnished  at  the 
parts  of  the  book.    They  are  what  is   nominal  price  of  sects  per  year.     We 
new   in  the  world,  new  words,  new  have  made  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
deflnitions,      new      illustrations— the  Ushers  by  which  we  can  furnish  it  to 
things  one  wishes  to  be  informed  about,   our  subscribers  in  connection  with  the 
and  goes  to  the  dictionary  to  learn.   Wisconsin  {ournal  of  Education 
Webster's  Dictionary  is  kept  abreast  of  for  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,   an   un- 
the  times  by  the  constant  labor  of  a  parallelled  offer.    Send  for  sample  cop- 
corps  of  scholarly  editors,  who  are  re-  ies.    We  hope  by  this  arrangement  to 
vising,  adding,  correcting  all  the  time,   do  a  favor  to  many  present  readers  of 
The  new  words  in  the  appendix  are  the  Journal,  and  to  considerably  ex- 
worth  the  difference  in  the  price  and  tend  its  circulation.    The  offer  is  urged 
the  biographical  record,  the  gazetteer,    upon  your  immediate  attention,  as  we 
and  other  matters  appended  of  late   cannot  give  any  assurance  how  long:  it 
years,   are  of  great  convenience  and  may  be  continued.    To  any  one  send- 
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ing^  us  during:  this  month  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  with  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  both  papers,  we 
will  send  "The  Evolution  of  Dodd" 
as  a  reward  for  services.  To  any  one 
sending  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents 
we  will  send  the  Journal  and  The 
Home  Magazine  for  one  year,  and  also 
a  copy  of  "The  Evolution  of  Dodd.'* 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

— The  Milwaukee  high  school  last 
year  reached  an  enrollment  of  521.  The 
Superintendent's  report  shows  sta- 
tistically that  the  wards  nearest  the 
building  furnish  a  by  far  larger  number 
of  pupils  to  the  high  school  in  propor- 
tion to  their  graduates  from  the  gram- 
mar grades  than  those  more  remote. 
In  round  numbers  it  may  be  said  that 
the  near  wards  furnish  twice  as  many 
in  proportion  as  the  remote  ones.  This 
is  a  strong  argument  for  creating  more 
than  one  high  school.  Besides,  the  en- 
rollment is  becoming  so  large  as  to 
make  this  necessary  for  purposes  of 
efficient  instruction. 

—  Supt.  Anderson  speaks  as  follows 
of  the  Kindergartens  in  his  annual  re- 
port: "The  average  age  at  which 
pupils  enter  school  to  be  formed  into 
the  lowest  class,  when  considered  with 
the  best  results  of  teaching  young  chil- 
dren, seems  to  enforce  the  policy  of 
sending  all  children  through  the  kinder- 
garten as  the  first  step  in  their  public 
education.  I  have  at  hand  the  average 
ages  of  the  youngest  classes  in  a  num- 
ber of  our  schools.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  average  age  of  these  classes  in 
schools  where  kindergartens  are  main- 
tained is  much  lower  than  in  schools 
where  the  pupils  enter  at  once  on  the 
regular  work  of  reading,  writing  and 
spelling.  The  ages  of  pupils  of  such 
classes  in  the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Dis- 
trict Schools  are  respectively  four  years 
and  seven  months  for  the  Tenth,  and 
four  years  and  ten  months  for  the  Six- 


teenth Districts.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  parents  of  children  in  the  Ger- 
man-American wards  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  much  earlier  than  the 
American  parents  do.  This  would 
seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  com- 
parison just  made.  Comparisons  be- 
tween the  Second  and  First  wards,  in 
which  no  kindergartens  are  conducted 
in  the  district  schools,  show  the  aver- 
age age  in  the  lowest  class  to  be  six 
years  and  three  months  in  the  Second 
ward,  and  six  years  and  eleven  days  in 
the  First  ward.  This  indicates  again 
that  there  is  apparently  no  difference  in 
the  practice  of  people  of  German  birth 
and  so-called  American.  A  much  more 
significant  fact,  however,  is  noticeable 
in  comparing  the  average  age  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Tenth  wards  with  the 
average  in  the  First  and  Second  wards. 
In  the  latter  two  schools,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, no  kindergartens  are  main- 
tained. I  submit  that  if  this  difference 
in  the  age  of  pupils  first  admitted  to 
our  schools  is  brought  about  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  kindergartens,  it  is  time 
to  take  positive  action  either  in  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  omitting  the 
kindergarten  department  altogether, 
or  of  establishing  kindergartens  in  all 
the  large  schools  of  the  city." 

—  More  significant  still  for  teachers 
are  the  following  observations  regard- 
ing primary  teaching  from  the  report,  for 
they  indicate  a  mischief  which  has  been 
noted  and  feared  by  intelligent  observ- 
ers. No  good  school  work  is  pure 
mechanism,  and  unless  used  with  in- 
telligence all  devices  are  dangerous: 
"The  establishment  of  kindergartens 
in  this  city  has  greatly  modified  meth- 
ods of  training  young  pupils.  These 
effects  are  more  noticeable  in  schools 
where  kindergartens  are  located  than 
in  schools  in  which  the  lowest  class  is 
called  the  first  grade.  There  is,  I  be- 
lieve, much  to  be  accomplished  in  im- 
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proving  primary  education.  Many  of  objects  for  the  pupils  to  handle 
things  are  done  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  observe,  is  sometimes  carried  on 
by  mere  imitation.  The  kindergarten  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  aim  on 
exercises  introduced  into  the  first  grade,  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  becomes  a 
when  followed  with  a  purpose  and  hindrance  to  the  primary  teacher  when 
when,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  there  she  values  the  kindergarten  exercises 
is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  aim  of  principally  because  she  imagines  there 
the  lesson,  are  valuable;  but  mechan-  is  some  magical  or  mysterious  ben- 
ism  and  the  art  of  handling  knick-  efit  attributable  to  kindergarten  work 
knacks,  of  distributing  a  large  variety,  wherever  it  is  put." 


A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  EVERY-  The  Great  Northern  Railway  rans 
^^^Y.  three  lines  through  the  Red  River  Valley. 

To  enable  home  and  land-seekers  to  is  the  only  line  to  the  Turtle  Mountains, 
visit  the  farming  sections  of  Minnesota,  has  three  lines  in  South  Dakota,  and  runs 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Mon-  the  only  solid  through  trains  of  Palace 
tana,  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Line  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars,  Modem  Day 
will  sell  excursion  tickets,  with  stop  over  Coaches  and  Free  Colonist  Sleepers  to 
privileges,  good  for  thirty  days,  at  One  Fergus  Falls,  Moorhead,  Fargo,  Grand 
Fare  for  the  Round  trip,  on  April  22d,  Forks,  Crookston,  Devils  Lake,  Minot, 
May  2oth,  September  gth,  September  Glasgow,  Chinook,  Benton,  Great  Falls, 
2oth.  and  October  14th,  from  St.  Paul,  Helena,  and  Butte,  Montana.  It  is  the 
Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  West  Superior,    only   railway   in   the  west   owning   and 

This  will  enable  purchasers  to  see  the  operating  its  entire  superior  equipment, 
famous  Park  Region  of  Minnesota,  the  and  with  solid  roadway,  75-pound  steel 
wonderful  Red  River  Valley,  Devils  track,  insures  safety,  comfort  and  speed. 
Lake,  the  Turtle  Mountain,  and  the  Your  home  agent  can  sell  you  excur- 
Mouse  River  Regions  of  North  Dakota;  sion  tickets  to  over  500  points  on  the 
the  rich  valleys  of  the  Big  Sioux  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Line.  Maps. 
James  in  South  Dakota,  and  the  vast  guide  books  or  information  coDceming 
fertile  districts  watered  by  the  Missouri,  travel  or  settlement  along  this  line, 
Milk,  Teton  and  Marias  Rivers,  in  the  cheerfully  furnished  by  any  agent  of  the 
great  Reservation  of  Montana;  no  land  Company,  or  F.  I.  Whitney,  Gen.  Pass. 
grant  restrictions  or  extra  costs  there  in  &  Ticket  Agent,  G.  N.  R'y,  St.  Paol. 
securing  homesteads.  Minn. 


A  BUSY  AGENCY. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  April  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  May,  the 
School  and  College  Bureau  of  Elmhurst  (Chicago),  recommended  teachers  for 
OVER  600  VACANCIES.  Not  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  receive  from  30  to  50 
letters  from  employers— Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents,  College  Trus- 
tees, College  Presidents,  Principals  of  Academies,  &c.,  asking  us  to  recom- 
mend a  candidate  for  this  or  that  vacancy.  If  you  are  really  seeking  a  position, 
it  will  pay  you  to  join  a  Bureau  that  has  something  to  offer,  and  that  recom- 
mends its  candidates  for  genuine  vacancies.  Send  for  manual,  blanks,  &c. 
Address  C.  J,  Albert,  Manager,  Elmhurst,  111. 
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OPENING  EXERCISES. 

[A  Morning  Talk  at  the  Whitewater  Normal  School.] 

To  make  a  good  program  for  any  school,  graded  or  ungraded,  is 
no  easy  task;  but  we  all  know  how  to  begin  one,  for  is  there  not  always 
for  the  first  item  **9  to  9:20  (9: 15  or  9:20)  Opening  Exercises?  *' 

Yes,  you  can  get  that  on  to  your  program  without  much  trouble;  but 
do  you  imagine  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  through  that  exer- 
cise day  after  day  without  some  trouble,  or  at  least  earnest  thought  and 
careful  preparation?  If  you  are  willing  to  settle  down  to  some  one 
exercise  to  be  repeated  morning  after  morning,  you  may  escape  one 
kind  of  trouble;  but  another  and  a  more  wearing  one  will  be  in  store 
for  you ;  for  if  there  is  anything  that  will  insure  you  a  dull,  heavy  fore- 
noon's work,  it  is  to  begin  the  day  with  a  lifeless,  uninteresting  exercise. 
You  would  much  better  leave  this  item  off  your  program  and  begin  at 
once  with  reading,  geography,  or  arithmetic,  if  you  cannot  make  your 
**  Opening  Exercise"  such  that  no  child  will  be  willing  to  be  tardy,  and 
all  will  look  forward  to  it  with  pleasure,  and  not  regard  it  as  something 
simply  to  be  endured. 

The  young  teacher  often  asks,  "  What  can  I  do  to  make  my  morning 
exercises  pleasant  and  profitable?*'  Would  the  answer  seem  rude  or 
unsympathetic  if  one  should  reply,  **  What  is  there  you  can  not  do?*' 

If  I  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  exercises  I  have  seen  used  with  suc- 
cess, it  is  with  no  desire  of  depriving  anyone  of  thejpleasure  of  using 
her  own  ingenuity  when  her  days  of  need  come. 

The  singing  of  fevorite  songs  is  never  untimely,  and  the  teacher  who 
can  sing  well  and  can  inspire  her  pupils  to  sing  their  best  is  fortunate. 
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The  day  may  come,  as  come  it  should,  when  no  one  who  can  not  sing 
will  be  considered  a  qualified  teacher  of  children. 

At  the  close  of  school,  occasionally  appoint  several  pupils  to  give  the 
next  morning  items  of  interesting  news.  When  they  have  finished  call 
for  volunteers.  The  volunteers  will  often  do  as  well  as  those  who  were 
appointed.  Use  a  map  during  this  exercise,  locating  all  places  men- 
tioned. 

Some  mornings  call  upon  the  children  to  tell  what  they  have  observed 
since  four  o'clock  on  the  previous  day.  They  always  enjoy  this  exer- 
cise, and  their  eyes  soon  become  "eyes  that  see."  They  will  tell  you 
of  strange  sunset  or  sunrbe,  the  early  robin,  the  nest  in  the  hedge,  the 
pussy  willows,  many  things  that  will  surprise  you  unless  you  are  used 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  little  ones. 

"They  find  in  the  thick  waving  grasses 

Where  the  scarlet-lipped  strawberry  grows; 
They  gather  the  earliest  snowdrops, 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 
They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest. 

And  are  sweeter  than  Italy's  wines; 
They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the  thickest, 
On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry  vines.'' 

The  ability  to  add  rapidly  and  accurately  is  rare  but  very  desirable. 
A  number  board  with  the  figures  on  movable  slats  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence. Use  two  or  three  columns  on  each  side  and  in  the  center  for 
examples,  and  then  shift  a  part  of  the  slats,  thus  forming  new  examples. 
Let  the  one  who  gets  the  answer  first,  stand.  Time  him.  See  how 
many  have  the  correct  answer.  Let  the  children  choose  sides  and  have 
a  contest  lasting  several  mornings. 

There  are  boxes  of  historical,  geographical,  and  biographical  cards 
that  furnish  a  great  amount  of  useful  information,  and  can  be  used  in 
many  ways  to  keep  up  the  interest.  Directions  for  using  the  cards  ac- 
company each  box,  but  a  skillful  teacher  can  devise  many  anditional 
ways  for  using  them.     They  are  wonderful  cards  if  well  handled. 

Teach  a  set  of  Bible  verses  arranged  alphabetically,  and  then  en- 
courage the  pupils  in  looking  up  other  sets.  Thus:  A.  A  good  name 
is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.  B.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart.  C.  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults.  D.  Do  unto  others 
as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  imto  you. 

Does  anyone  question  the  legality  of  this  last  exercise  ?    Time  will 
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answer  many  vexed  questions,  but  I  doubt  there  ever  coming  a  time 
when  these  and  similar  purifying  and  uplifting  lessons  may  not  be  taught 
simply  because  they  are  in  the  Bible. 

Miss  F.  uses  in  our  intermediate  department  a  small  book  containing 
responsive  exercises,  arranged  by  Miss  Tupper  when  a  teacher  in  this 
school.  In  this  are  choice  quotations  from  the  Bible,  Confucius,  Buddha, 
Socrates,  and  many  other  writers,  ancient  and  modern.  The  children 
are  always  glad  to  use  these  exercises,  and  some  of  the  older  ones  have 
memorized  all  of  the  responses. 

There  is  a  small  book  on  **  Manners"  written  by  Edith  E.  Wiggin, 
which  I  have  seen  used  with  profit.  There  are  chapters  on  **  Manners 
in  the  School  Room,"  **  Manners  on  the  Street,"  etc.,  etc.  There  are 
headings  to  each  chapter  to  be  placed  on  the  board  before  the  chapter 
is  read.  After  the  reading  require  the  pupils  to  reproduce  the  chapter, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  making  use  of  the  headings. 

In  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  may  be  found  nearly 
every  month  an  article  called  "  In  the  School  Room.'*  These  articles 
suggest  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  exercises.  The 
Journal  costs  a  dollar  a  year.  Is  there  any  teacher  who  cannot  afford 
that  ?  Or  rather  is  there  any  teacher  who  can  afford  to  teach  without 
that  or  some  other  equally  helpful  educational  journal  ? 

I  remember  well  that  when  I  first  subscribed  for  the  Journal 
the  first  number  that  came  contained  what  was  to  me  worth  more  than 
the  dollar.  I  really  felt  all  the  rest  of  that  year,  as  the  remaining  valu- 
able numbers  came,  that  I  was  getting  something  for  nothing.  That 
feelmg  makes  some  people  uncomfortable;  others,  happy. 

For  an  occasional  exercise  place  on  the  blackboard  a  long  word  or  a 
short  sentence  and  set  the  children  to  work  to  see  who  can  write  the 
longest  column  of  words  formed  with  the  letters  found  in  the  word  or 
sentence.  The  sentence,  "Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba,;*  is  always  at- 
ttractive  when  they  are  led  to  discover  that  it  can  be  read  from  left  to 
right  and  right  to  lefl  the  same.  Begin  the  exercise  some  morning  and 
then  let  them  add  to  their  lists  at  any  spare  time  during  the  day.  En- 
courage the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Collect  the  papers  at  close  of  school, 
and  examine  and  report  next  morning. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  the  reading  of  good  story  books.  I  have  seen 
a  school  so  deeply  interested  in  a  story  that  the  children  would  rejoice 
when  a  rainy  day  came,  for  then  they  could  stay  in  at  recess  and  get 
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another  chapter  of  the  story.  There  are  many  books  now-a*days  suit- 
able  for  this  purpose.  Encourage  the  pupils  who  are  old  enough  to  do 
so  to  choose  characters  in  the  story  and  then  each  write  all  he  can  about 
the  one  chosen.  I  remember  well  an  intermediate  department  where 
the  children  listened  with  the  closest  attention  to  the  whole  of  "  Unde 
Tom's  Cabin,"  although  the  reading  continued  through  several  weeks. 
And  then  the  beautiful  stories  the  children  wrote  !  Some  chose  little 
Eva;  others,  Uncle  Tom;  others,  Miss  Ophelia;  but  no  one  cared  to  be 
Legree.     Much  of  this  story  writing  was  done  out  of  school  hours. 

A  good  Friday  morning  exercise  is  to  let  each  in  turn  tell  some  one 
thing  he  has  learned  during  the  week.  Or  let  one  child  have  a  certain 
number  of  minutes  and  see  how  much  he  can  tell  in  the  allotted  time. 
The  variety  of  facts  presented  is  often  surprising  and  gratifying  to  the 
teacher,  and  instructive  to  those  who  listen  well.  All  can  join  in  thb 
exercise,  unless  there  be  an  occasional  one  who  cannot  recall  anything 
that  he  has  learned.  Perhaps  there  may  be  nothing  to  recall.  If  so, 
that  fact  may  suggest  something  to  the  teacher  concerning  the  next 
week's  duties.  But  of  all  the  many  things  one  may  use  with  pleasure 
and  profit  in  general  exercises,  I  believe  that  nothing  can  furnish  great- 
er variety  or  jrield  better  results  than  the  practice  of  committing  to 
memory  choice  quotations  and  short  poems.  There  is  real  pleasure  in 
the  learning  of  them,  and  when  a  school  has  learned  a  considerable 
number  they  can  be  used  in  many  ways;  in  contests,  challenge  games, 
etc.,  etc. 

Put  one  or  more  stanzas  on  the  board  after  the  children  have  gone  at 
night  and  cover  with  a  map.  When  all  are  ready  the  next  morning, 
uncover  the  verses  and  see  who  can  learn  them  first.  This  will  train 
the  attention  and  quicken  the  memory.  Have  the  children  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  verses;  usually  orally,  but  sometimes  in  writing.  Here 
again  you  may.be  surprised  at  the  children's  wisdom.  Take  such  a 
stanza  as  this,  and  you  may  get  from  the  children  some  truths  concern- 
ing the  relation  that  duty  and  happiness  bear  to  each  other  that  will  be 
worth  knowing  and  heeding: 

**  When  I  sought  happiness, 
She  Red  before  me  constantly; 
Weary  I  turned  to  Duty's  path. 
And  happiness  sought  me 
Saying,  *  I  walk  this  road  to-day; 
I'll  bear  you  company.*  '* 
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Do  not  fail  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  authors  of  the  selections 
learned.  -You  can  teach  many  lessons  in  morals  with  choice  quotations 
as  your  texts.  A  little  girl  said  to  me  very  eamesdy  a  few  days  ago, 
"  Why,  Miss  C.  doesn't  just  teach  school.  She  teaches  us  to  read  and 
write  and  all  such  things,  but  she  teaches  us  how  to  be  good,  and  what 
things  are  naughty." 

The  noise  that  children  make  in  putting  away  books  and  slates  when 
preparing  for  intermission  may  be  lessened,  and  what  is  made  may  be 
well  covered  up  by  having  a  concert  recitation  at  the  same  time.  While 
mentioning  a  few  things  that  one  can  do,  I  wish  to  mention  one  thing 
that  I  know  one  can  do  for  I  have  often  heard  it  done,  but  that  no  one 
ever  should  do,  and  that  is  to  give  a  loud  signal.  Is  it  ever  necessary 
or  well  to  strike  a  bell  with  all  the  force  there  is  in  your  strong  right 
hand?  Such  a  signal  always  makes  some  children  feel  like  saying  ''I 
won't,"  and  who  can  blame  them.  When  time  for  recess  comes,  if  the 
teacher  will  begin  in  a  low  tone  some  beautiful  selection,  the  children 
will  join  her  at  once,  the  desks  will  be  cleared  quietly,  and  when  all  are 
ready  to  rise,  the  uplifted  finger  or  eye  of  the  teacher  is  all  the  signal 
that  is  needed.  Continue  the  recitation  till  the  open  door  is  reached  by 
the  last  pupil.  When  the  children  begin  to  come  in  after  recess,  begin 
another  verse,  and  each  child  will  walk  lightly  across  the  floor  and  the 
books  will  be  taken  out  quiedy.  It  is  not  necessary  or  best  that  this 
should  be  done  at  every  intermission.  Do  this  often  enough  to  keep 
the  children  in  the  habit  of  moving  quietly,*  and  not  so  often  as  to  have 
it  lose  its  influence. 

I  must  not  use  any  more  of  your  time  in  suggesting  things  that  may 
be  done.  No  doubt  your  minds  were  already  well  stored  with  things 
you  either  have  tried  or  are  eager  to  get  a  chance  to  try.  Go  to  your 
work  with  real  love  in  your  hearts  for  the  children,  and  that  vexing 
question  concerning  government,  discipline,  bad  boys  and  girls,  need 
not  be  ever  uppermost  in  your  minds.  Our  poet  Longfellow  wrote 
with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  pity  for  the  children, 

**Oh,  little  feet  that  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  throug:h  hopes  and  fears, 
Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load, — 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 
Am  weary  thinking  of  your  load." 
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A  blessed  part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 

little  ones  all  that  is  best  for  them,  and  to  look  well  to  his  own  ways 

that  by  no  stumbling-blocks  of  his  placing  shall  the  little  feet  be  made 

to  bleed. 

Ada  Ray  Cook. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

TWENTY  WEEKS  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Two  classes  of  people  advocate  manual  training, —  one  class  solely 
for  the  mental  discipline  gained,  the  other  for  the  manual  dexterity  ac- 
quired. The  first  class  claim  that  the  public  schools  have  no  business 
to  do  more  than  train  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  that  the  home,  the  shop 
and  the  place  of  business  must  be  relied  on  to  teach  the  pupil  to  apply 
his  knowledge.  The  second  class  believe  that  the  whole  individual 
should  be  trained;  they  see  no  more  reason  why  the  pupil,  after  beii^ 
taught  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  should  be  trained  to  perform  actual  ex- 
amples from  real  transactions, —  to  measure  a  room  or  a  pile  of  wood, 
than  that  he,  after  being  taught  the  simple  machines  should  be  able  to 
construct  them;  having  learned  the  principle  and  law  of  the  screw  he 
should  be  taught  to  drive  one;  having  learned  the  theories  in  regard  to 
the  properties  of  timber  he  should  be  made  to  apply  those  theories  in 
working  the  timber. 

**But,"  say  some,  '*  Why  should  the  school  be  burdened  to  teach 
the  boy  to  drive  nails,  to  saw  boards  and  do  various  other  mechanical 
tasks?"  For  two  reasons;  first:  because  everybody,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  is  constantly  in  need  of  a  little  manual  dexterity;  from 
the  time  a  man  buttons  his  collar  in  the  morning  till  he  fastens  hb  door 
or  window  at  night  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  mechanical  operations, 
for  most  of  which  the  great  majority,  especially  of  those  reared  in  town 
and  city,  have  had  not  the  slightest  training,  this  training  having  been 
constantly  diminishing  for  the  last  fifty  years;  second:  because  formerly 
a  great  many  operations  as  stitching  shoes,  braiding  hats,  plaiting 
straw,  seating  chairs  and  making  mats  were  done  in  the  households  and 
the  boy  and  girl  were  brought  up  to  these  operations  and  learned  them 
almost  without  effort.  Now  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery  has 
taken  these  operations  out  of  our  homes,  the  shops  have  **  No  Admit- 
tance" written  over  their  doors,  and  the  youth  of  to-day  not  only  does 
not  have  a  chance  to  do,  but  is  debarred  from  seeing  any  mechanical 
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operation.  Hence  if  he  is  to  have  manual  training  it  must  come  through 
the  schools.  There  are  some  who  would  approve  of  manual  training 
if  it  were  possible  to  have  a  course  of  two  or  three  years,  but  who  have 
no  faith  in  a  short  course.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  out- 
line a  course  such  as  is  possible  in  a  high  school,  a  ''  Twenty  Weeks  in 
Manual  Training."  Forty-five  minutes  a  day  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
work.  Some  claim  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  longer  periods  and 
fewer,  but  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  girls  (and  I  believe  it  should) 
forty-five  minutes  is  long  enough  at  one  time.  Thk  work  seems  to  fit 
in  best  with  the  work  in  physics. 

Supposing  a  high  school  is  to  start  manual  training  on  as  economical 
a  basis  as  possible.  Of  course  the  first  thing  necessary  is  that  the 
teacher  should  be  something  of  a  mechanic,  and  have  some  "  knack  '* 
with  toob.  A  good  teacher  of  physics  is  generally  that  way.  We  will 
assume  that  a  room  is  to  be  fitted  up  for  a  class  of  twelve.  The  room 
should  have,  when  finally  complete,  six  benches  eight  feet  long,  two 
and  one  half  feet  wide  and  32  to  36  inches  high.  The  most  convenient 
way  to  start  would  be  to  have  a  carpenter  build  six  good  benches,  but 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  one  good  bench  built  as  a  pattern  for  fu- 
ture ones,  two  or  three  roughly  improvised,  and  for  the  others  one 
plank  of  future  benches  put  upon  '*  horses  '*  with  their  ends  against  the 
wall  of  the  room.  Among  a  dozen  pupils  there  will  always  be  found 
several  who  can  be  set  at  work  in  a  few  days  following  directions  and 
the  pattern  and  gradually  making  the  benches,  tearing  down  the  impro- 
vised ones  and  replacing  with  copies  of  the  model  made  by  the  carpen- 
ter. In  the  meantime  those  who  have  no  skill  with  tools  can  be  kept 
upon  work  which  does  not  require  a  fully  equipped  bench.  The  benches 
should  have  a  vise  at  each  end  on  opposite  sides,  and  upon  each  bench 
or  hanging  near  it  the  following  tools,  the  cost  of  which  is  as  follows: 

I  14  inch  back  saw J1.50 

I  jack  plane 75 

I  smoothing  plane i.oo 

I  try  square  6  in.  blade 25 

I  set  firmer  socket  chisels,  i  in  ^  in.  }i  in,  ^i  in.  1.05 

I  claw  hammer 65 

I  screw  driver 20 

1  gauge 15 

2  vises 1.20 

Material  for  bench 1.50 

Total IS.25 
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For  every  two  benches  there  should  be: 

I  26  in.  rip  saw {2.00 

I  26  in.  hand  saw 1.75 

I  block  plane i.oo 

I  shave 75 

I  bit  brace 35 

I  oil  stone 25 

I  set  bits  }i,  }i,  H*  X  inch  2  gimlet  bits  ....  1.25 

Total $7.35 

For  every  six  benches  there  should  be: 

I  carpenter's  square $i-5o 

I  long  jointer 1.50 

1  pair  match  planes 2.50 

2  rabbits 1.50 

I  grindstone 3.00 

Sundries,  drills,  bits,  auger,  scratch  awls,  etc.  .    5.00 

I15.00 

Six  times  cost  of  each  bench 49*50 

Three  times  cost  of  each  two  benches 22.05 

Total I86.55 

A  very  desirable  thing  is  an  anvil  with  vise  attachment,  $3.00,  and  a 
turning-lathe,  the  castings  for  which  can  be  got  for  $5.00  and  upwards 
and  the  frame  made  by  the  workers.  A  glue  »pot  is  desirable  but  one 
can  be  made  of  a  tin  can  inside  of  a  larger  one. 

The  above  is  an  estimate  of  what  is  desirable  for  a  class  of  twelve, 
but  most  of  us  have  been  obliged  many  times  to  get  along  with  less 
than  seemed  necessary,  and  so  in  this  matter  much  can  be  done  with 
less,  perhaps  two  thirds  as  much.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  instruc- 
tion should  take  the  form  of  class  work  partly  and  this  be  foUowed  by 
personal  supervision.  Perhaps  one  period  a  week  is  a  good  proportion 
for  the  class  work. 

Lesson  I.  Object  of  the  lesson:  i.  To  teach  facts  about  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  2.  To  teach  the  use  of  the  try-square.  3.  To  teach  the 
use  of  the  chisel.     4.  To  teach  the  kinds  and  uses  of  saws. 

If  there  were  saws  enough  for  every  one,  the  lesson  on  the  saw  would 
be  enough,  but  as  not  all  can  be  doing  the  same  thing  at  once,  it  seems 
best  to  take  up  the  saw  and  chisel  and  then  a  part  of  the  dass  can  go 
to  work  with  the  chisel  and  a  part  with  the  saw.  Those  using  ihe  saw 
can  soon  get  out  some  small  pieces  for  the  chisel  workers,  in  the  first 
class ;  there  will  be  waste  pieces  enough  for  subsequent  classes. 
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The  grain  of  the  wood  musi  be  explained,  the  use  of  the  terms  *  *  with ' ' 
and  "  aj^ainst "  the  grain,  how  to  tell  which  way  the  grain  runs.  It 
should  be  shown  that  the  strength  of  a  given  piece  of  wood  depends 
upon  the  way  the  grain  runs,  and  how  the  grain  should  run  for  a  piece 
to  withstand  the  various  strains  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

The  try-square,  as  its  name  implies,  is  to  test  work  to  see  if  it  is 
square  and  abo  for  marking  lines  on  narrow  pieces  perpendicular  to 
the  edge.  For  this  purpose  the  handle  or  thick  part  is  placed  against 
one  surface  to  be  tested  and  then  the  work  is  held  up  to  the  light  to  see 
if  the  sur&ce  under  the  blade  is  true  and  square  with  the  surface  against 
which  the  handle  rests.  In  marking  with  the  try-square  care  should  be 
observed  not  to  let  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  blade  move  the  handle 
away  from  the  surface  against  which  it  rests  and  so  fail  to  get  a  perpen- 
dicular line. 


A  sharp  pencil  or  point  of  a  knife  should  be  drawn  along  the  edge  a, 
and  there  should  be  pressure  of  the  left  thumb  at  b  to  keep  the  handle 
down  dose  to  the  wood. 

The  theory  of  the  chisel  should  be  explained,  which  side  up  to  use  it 
for  various  kinds  of  work,  its  use  with  and  across  the  grain,  and  the 
task  set  to  smooth  one  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood  and  another  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Frequent  testings  with  the  try-square  are  necessary,  both 
to  see  if  the  surfaces  are  level  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Pieces 
a  foot  or  so  long  and  one  or  two  inches  wide  from  }i  in.  boards  are 
right  for  this  work,  and  also  for  the  next  job  presendy  to  be  descril^ed. 
The  use  of  the  chisel  across  the  end  of  the  grain  by  hand  and  with  a 
mallet  should  be  shown,  the  dmwing  stroke  by  hand,  and  the  caution 
not  to  strike  the  chisel  handle  with  anything  except  a  mallet  or  piece 
of  wood.  A  short  thick  spatula  of  hard  wood  makes  a  fair  substitute 
for  a  mallet  until  better  ones  can  be  made.  This  practice  may  be  con- 
tinued until  a  fairly  smooth  surface  can  be  made  with  a  chisel,  and  until 
the  edg^  of  a  piece  can  be  chamfered,  both  with  and  across  the  grain. 
The  different  kinds  of  saws,  the  large  **  cutting  off,*'  the  rip  saw  and 
the  "back  saw'*  with  their  different  kinds  of  teeth  must  be  explained 
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and  their  uses  shown.  Sawing  to  line,  across  and  ripping,  is  to  be  ex* 
plained.  Pieces  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  wide  may  be  marked  with 
a  try-square,  using  a  fine  pencil,  and  sawed  into  pieces  one  hall  inch 
long,  testing  the  cut  end  each  time  with  the  square.  They  should  be 
marked  on  the  top  and  edge  next  the  operator.  These  pieces  are  hcW 
with  the  left  hand  ajfainst  a  *'  bench-hook  *'  which  the  pupils  make  the 
first  day  by  nailing  cleats  across  the  ends  on  opposite  sides  of  a  board 
a  foot  long  and  three  inches  wide.  The  edge  of  one  cleat  rests  again^ 
the  edge  of  the  work-bench  and  the  work  is  pressed  against  the  other 
cleat. 


czi 


The  work  should  be  held  firmly  against  the  "  hook"  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  the  saw  will  just  escape  the  right  hand  edge  of  it;  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  should  be  placed  down  to  the  mark  to  guide  the  saw  in  ; 
starting;  the  further  end  of  the  saw  should  be  a  little  lower  and  start  1 
in  just  to  the  right  of  the  mark.  Slow  long  strokes  must  be  used,  not 
bearing  down  on  the  saw,  but  rather  holding  it  up  a  litde,  the  first  stroke 
being  a  drawing  instead  of  a  pushing  stroke.  As  the  saw  works  down 
and  gets  to  the  front  edge  of  the  block  the  attention  should  be  turned 
from  the  mark  on  top  of  the  block  to  the  mark  on  the  front  edge, 
down  which  the  saw  must  be*  carefully  guided.  When  the  piece  fa 
nearly  off  ease  up  on  the  saw  a  little  in  order  that  the  stick  may  not  be 
split  ofT. 

Beginners  are  usually  afraid  to  place  the  saw  against  the  thumb  for 
fear  of  being  cut,  but  careful  examination  will  show  that  the  sharp  part 
of  the  teeth  comes  below  the  flesh  and  the  saw  cannot  cut  if  the  thumb 
is  held  against  the  saw;  if  the  thumb  is  a  litde  way  off,  the  saw  is  liable 
to  slip  and  then  it  will  strike  the  thumb  and  cut  it. 

Lesson  II.  Object  of  the  lesson:  i.  To  teach  the  kinds  of  planes. 
2.  To  teach  the  use  of  the  planes.  3.  To  teach  the  setting  and  care  of 
the  planes.  A  **  plane"  is  a  chisel  held  in  place  by  a  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  called  the  ''stock"  which  keeps  the  chisel  at  the  same  angle, 
and  also  by  its  under  side  called  the  **sole,"  prevents  the  chisel  firom 
going  into  the  wood  too  far.  The  chisel  frequentiy  has  a  '*cap"  of 
iron  on  the  upper  surface  to  turn  over  and  break  off  the  shavings  to 
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prevent  the  wood  splintering  when  the  plane  is  run  against  the  grain. 
The  common  planes  are  the  "  fore  "  plane  for  the  first  planing  of  a  rough 
board,  the  "jack"  plane  to  follow  this,  having  a  broader  chisel  with 
the  edge  straight  instead  of  curved,  the  "smoothing  "  plane,  very  short 
and  ligr^t  for  quick  strokes  to  finish  the  work;  the  "  block  "  plane  for 
the  ends  of  pieces,  the  "  long  jointer  "  for  making  straight  the  edges 
of  long  boards,  the  "  rabbit "  plane  to  take  away  a  part  of  the  thickness 
of  an  inch  or  less  in  width  of  a  board  to  make  what  is  called  a  ''  half" 
joint;  "  match  "  planes  to  make  tongues  and  grooves  to  match  boards 
tog^ether.  Besides  these  there  is  a  great  variety  of  moulding  planes, 
"hollows  and  rounds,"  patent  ** plows,"  etc.,  for  doing  fancy  work. 
The  pupil  should  be  shown  how  to  stand,  with  the  side  to  the  bench, 
the  left  foot  pointing  forward,  the  right  toward  or  under  the  bench,  the 
rig^ht  hand  grasping  the  handle,  or  stock  of  the  plane,  if  a  small  one, 
and  the  left  grasping  over  the  top  of  the  stock  in  front  of  the  throat  of 
a  large  plane,  or  around  the  front  end  of  a  small  one.  The  body  should 
be  braced  by  the  feet  to  make  a  quick,  firm  stroke.  Care  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  hold  down  the  front  end  of  the  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke  and  the  hind  end  at  the  last  end  of  the  stroke;  otherwise  the 
plane  will  "stutter"  at  the  beginning  and  take  off  too  thick  a  shaving 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  stroke  should  be  started  and  be  under 
headway  before  the  edge  of  the  chisel  gets  to  the  work  in  order  that  the 
enertia  of  the  plane  and  operator's  body  may  carry  the  plane  along 
over  the  work.  In  drawing  back  the  plane  it  should  be  turned  on  to 
one  edge  in  order  not  to  dull  the  chisel. 

The  width  of  the  "rabbit**  is  determined  by  the  fence,  a  movable 
piece  on  the  sole  of  the  plane  or  by  slightly  nailing  a  thin  cleat  on  the 
work  and  letting  the  plane  slide  against  it.  The  pupil  should  be  shown 
how  to  set  the  plane  iron  in  or  out  by  striking  the  stock  on  top  or  on 
the  end  to  draw  back  the  iron,  and  how  to  drive  in  the  iron  or  move  it 
to  one  side  if  one  comer  digs  in  too  much.  For  this  kind  of  work  the 
ordinary  plane  whose  iron  sets  with  a  hammer  is  less  troublesome  than 
those  which  set  with  screws  or  levers.  Caution  should  be  given  not  to 
lay  the  plane  on  to  the  bench  with  the  sole  down  to  be  dulled. 

Lesson  III.  Object  of  the  lesson:  i.  To  teach  the  kinds  and  uses 
of  hammers.  2.  To  teach  the  kinds  of  nails  and  their  different  uses. 
In  this  lesson  may  be  shown  the  claw  hammer,  its  use  in  driving  and 
drawing  nails,   the  riveting  hammer  with  straight  and  cross  piece; 
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the  mallet  and  the  hatchet.     Three  kinds  of  movements  are  used  in 

striking:  the  wrist  movement  for  light  blows  with  small  hammers,  the 

elbow  movement  which  is  ordinarily  used  in  driving  nails,  and  the 

shoulder  movement  for  heavy  blows.     The  pupil  should  practice  strik 

ing  a  smooth  surface  of  a  board  till  he  can  make  a  dent  of  uniform 

depth  all  around;  then  he  should  drive  naib  through  a  board  a  little 

thinner  than  the  length  of  the  naik,  being  careful  not  to  leave  any  ham 

mer  marks;  afterwards  these  should  be  driven  back  and  drawn  with  the 

hammer.     In  drawing  nails  care  must  be  used  to  put  a  block  under  the 

head  of  the  hammer  that  the  nail  may  not  be  bent  or  the  hammer  han 

die  strained  in  drawing  heavy  nails.     Practice  in  scoring  and  splitting 

with  the  hatchet  may  naturally  follow  here.     The  different  kinds  o£ 

nails  should  be  shown,  the  way  to  drive  nails  to  prevent  splitting,  blind. 

nailing,  etc. ;  here  will  be  shown  brads  and  finish  nails  and  the  process 

of  setting  in  the  heads.     The  clinching  of  nails  may  also  be  shown. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Arthur  A.  Upham. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 


Two  persons  take  a  walk  in  the  country.  They  are,  perhaps,  on  the 
same  errand,  they  traverse  the  same  ground  and  are,  for  the  time  being, 
surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances;  and  yet  to  one  the  walk  is  fiill 
of  pleasure;  new  beauties  have  been  noted,  new  facts  of  nature  ha\'e 
been  learned;  the  walk  has  added  treasures  to  his  store  of  mental 
pictures,  knowledge  to  the  mind,  and  new  thoughts  for  mental  food: 
to  the  other  the  walk  has  been  a  walk — simply  that  and  nothing  more, 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  some  errand.  The  difference  is  that  one  is 
observing,  the  other  unobserving. 

It  follows  then  that  whatever  is  done  for  a  child  to  stimulate  obsen-a- 
tion  of  nature  is  to  enlarge  its  possibilities  for  enjoyment  and  culture 
throughout  life.  The  following  questions  are  suggestive  of  others  in 
the  line  of  stimulating  observation  of  nature.  They  may  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  opening  exercises  or  of  language  lessons  as  may  seem  best 
suited  to  circumstances. 

Why  is  it  possible  for  the  earth  to  be  so  soon  clothed  with  verdure 
in  the  spring  ? 
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What  is  the  character  of  the  plants  that  appear  first  in  the  spring? 

These  questions  may  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  way  different  plants 
protect  their  buds,  how  nourishment  is  stored;  and  this  latter  question 
may  lead  to  a  lesson  on  the  forms  of  roots,  bulbs,  tubers,  etc.  Just 
now  is  a  good  time  to  question  about  the  maple  keys.  What  are  they  ? 
From  what  developed  ?  Does  the  maple,  in  maturing  seed  before  the 
leaves  are  grown,  follow  the  usual  order  of  plants  ?  Why  is  it  possible* 
for  it  to  do  so  ?  What  other  plants  follow  the  same  order?  Are  keys 
formed  on  all  the  maple  trees?  Questions  about  the  shape  of  the  keys, 
and  about  the  ripe  dandelion  heads,  and  why  we  so  firequendy  find 
berry  bushes  growing  by  fences,  and  under  solitary  trees,  may,  after 
sufficient  time  for  thought  and  investigation  has  been  given,  lead  to  an 
exercise  on  the  general  subject  of  "Distribution  of  Seeds."  After  a 
series  of  such  questionings  the  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  tell  of  inde- 
pendent observations,  what  they  have  seen  of  interest  on  their  way  to 
school,  etc. 

A  subject,  such  as  **  The  Robin,"  may  be  given  out  a  few  days  previ- 
ous to  its  discussion,  and  pupils  requested  to  observe,  question,  and 
learn  all  they  can  of  the  robin.  The  exercise  might  be  appropriately 
opened  or  closed  with  the  song  *'The  Robin"  in  the  Franklin  Square 
collection  of  songs,  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  anecdotes 
and  to  recite  poems  appropriate  to  the  subject. 

Right  here  let  me  make  a  plea  for  the  literature  which  should  ac- 
company such  observation.  The  child* s  own  observations  will  be 
stimulated  by  it,  and  his  mind  enriched  by  the  observations  and  beauti- 
ful thoughts  of  others.  He  may  now  gain  treasures  in  such  literature 
that  shall  be  to  him  a  joy  forever,  or  lacking  them  now  he  may  lack 
them  forever.  In  childhood  the  mind  is  more  receptive.  In  active 
life,  the  newspaper,  and  the  literature  of  his  business  wiU  form  the  bulk 
of  his  reading.  Happy  is  he  if  his  school  days  have  left  him  a  legacy 
of  songs  of  nature  which  will  prove  a  fountain  of  refreshing.  He  will 
remember  with  gratitude  the  teacher  who  leads  him  to  these  songs,  and 
induces  him  to  commit  them  to  memory.  To-night  at  sunset  I  heard 
a  robin's  song.     Instantiy  from  far  off  school  days  there  came  to  mind 

thislitde  gem: 

"  Do  you  hear  the  robin  singing, 
Little  one, 
When  the  rosy  dawn  is  breaking, 
When  *tis  done  ? 
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Do  you  hear  the  wooing  breeze 
In  the  blossomed  orchard  trees, 
And  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees, 
In  the  sun  ? 


All  the  earth  is  full  of  music, 

Little  May, 
Bird  and  bee  and  water  singing 

On  its  way. 
Let  their  silver  voices  fall 
On  thy  heart  with  happy  call, 
Praise  the  Lord  who  loveth  all, 

Night  and  day. 

Little  May. 

Let  us  open  the  ears  of  the  chilrcn  to  this  music  of  nature!  On  a 
bright  June  day, —  for  these  things  are  more  impressive  if  timely, —  the 
pupils  may  learn  this  gem  from  Lowell's  prelude  to  Part  I.  of  the 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal: 

"  What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June, 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days. 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 
And  over  it  soflly  her  warm  ear  lays. 
And  whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur  and  see  it  glisten. 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers." 
The  bob-o-link  is  a  very  interesting  bird  with  a  secret.     The  children 
will  be  pleased  to  know  about  him,  not  only  for  his  own  sake  but  be- 
cause it  affords  such  an  excellent  opportunity  for  them  to  learn  that 
rollicking  poem  of  Bryant's  on  **  Robert  Lincoln." 

Why  the  birds  should  be  protected  is  a  good  lesson  to  develop,  and  it 
may  be  beautifully  emphasized  by  Longfellow's  **  Birds  of  Killing- 
worth."     This  is  rather  long  for  committing  to  memory,  but  if  the  chil- 
dren can  carry  in  their  memories  a  few  of  its  stanzas,  such  as, — 
"  *Tis  always  morning  somewhere. 
And  above  the  awakening  continents  from  shore  to  shore, 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore," 

the  poem  will  contain  for  them  not  only  a  lesson  but  a  benediction  as 
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well.  When  autumn  comes  with  its  falling  leaves  give  such  questions  as 
these:  '*  Do  the  leaves  of  all  trees  fall  in  autumn  ?  ' '  Contrast  the  oak  and 
maple.  *  *  Do  the  evergreens  shed  their  leaves  at  any  time  ? ' '  Now  intro- 
duce also  Bryant's  **  The  melancholy  days  are  come.  * '  Lowell  gives  us  a 
beautiful  picture  of  winter  in  his  prelude  to  Part  II  of  **  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal;"  and  passages  of  Whittier's  ** Snow  Bound**  should  be 
read  some  morning  when  the  earth  is  white  with  the  newly  fallen  snow. 
These  questions  and  passages  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  but  simply 
suggestive  of  the  treasures  to  be  found  in  Nature  and  in  books  for  the 

head  and  heart  culture  of  the  children. 

Hattie  E.   l^est 
Rbedsburg,  Wis.,  May  21,  '90. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOL   WORK. 

To  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded  school  there  are  special  discourage- 
ments. Her  position  is  one  of  isolation.  She  is  too  far  away  from 
other  teachers  to  learn  through  a  discussion  and  comparison  of  work. 
She  is  not  apt  to  receive  as  visistors  those  whose  presence  and  interest 
would  stimulate  to  a  better  endeavor.  The  community,  while  exacting 
in  many  things,  is  rarely  alive  to  the  true  lines  of  educational  progress. 
The  salary  is  unbalanced  by  the  range  of  work. 

Whether  she  experiences  one  or  all  of  these  drawbacks,  the  number 
of  grades  is  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in  the  story  of  Sinbad, —  a 
crushing,  benumbing,  exasperating  fact.  But  is  there  no  brighter  side 
to  the  picture?  Must  the  teachers  of  **  two  thirds  of  the  school  children 
in  the  United  States"  feel  that  they,  the  many,  must  always  remain  in 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation  ?  Shall  the  more  fortunate  few  in  the  graded 
schools  alone  reap  the  harvests  of  success  ? 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  To  the  lonely  teacher  making 
her  laborious  way  in  the  country  wilderness,  the  noblest  delights  of  the 
noblest  of  professions  need  not  be  denied. 

You  hold  the  lives  of  little  children,  who  may  in  your  face  catch  their 
best  visions  of  the  Infinite.  Day  by  day  your  love,  your  patience,  your 
ideals,  your  efforts  at  true  judgment,  are  shaping,  are  giving  character 
to  the  pliable  lives  around  you.  Can  anything  be  sweeter  to  the  sensi- 
tive craving  of  the  true  teacher's  heart? 

VoL  XX.,  No.  7.-« 
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This  may  await  you  in  the  ungraded  school.  In  the  graded  schools, 
where  a  new  class  is  received  in  September  and  dismissed  in  June,  there 
is  a  subtle  tendency  to  discourage  individual,  personal  interest.  We 
may  still  preserve  our  love  for  children,  but  it  will  be  for  children  in  the 
mass  rather  than  singly, — for  children  in  the  broad  sense,  rather  than 
for  Harry,  Bessie,  or  Malcolm.  We  have  noticed  also  in  such  schools 
that  the  pupils,  accustomed  to  continual  change,  place  a  less  personal 
value  on  the  teacher*  s  friendship.  They  go  cheerfully  from  one  grade 
to  another,  and  accept  the  new  teacher  with  apparent  indifference  as  a 
part  of  the  change.  Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions,  where  teach- 
ers are  too  strong  and  magnetic  to  yield  to  these  subtle  influences,  and 
where  the  anguish  of  parting  in  the  pupil  betrays  the  deep  personal  at- 
tachment created.  The  country  teacher  has  more  opportunities  of  in- 
tercourse with  her  pupils  outside  shool  hours  than  the  town  teacher  is 
apt  to  gain.  There  are  the  walks  to  and  from  school,  the  possibilities 
of  the  noon  hour.  Then,  as  the  superior  in  intellectual  acquirements, 
the  country  teacher  may  find  herself  at  the  head  of  all  efforts  to  quicken 
the  common  life  of  the  neighborhood.  To  the  children,  who  often  see 
no  life  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  dooryards,  the  school -house 
may  become  the  centre  of  a  quickening  intellectual  and  social  life.  It 
is  no  mean  thing  to  be  the  leader  in  all  good  influences  of  even  the 
humblest  country  district.  And  if  our  rural  neighborhoods  are  ever  to 
rise  in  the  appreciation  of  what  is  good,  necessary,  and  attainable,  it 
must  often  be  through  the  consecrated  pluck  and  energy  of  some  large- 
souled  teacher  in  their  midst.  As  the  ungraded  school  teacher  may  take 
her  pupils  at  the  start  and  train  them  through  several  successive  years, 
she  is  able  to  supply  what  was  lacking  the  year  before,  and  plan  also  for 
future  work. 

The  range  of  work  being  so  broad,  the  teacher  is  saved  from  the 
narrowness,  the  rut  of  habit  that  may  become  the  insidious  foe  of  the 
graded  school  teacher.  She  is  compelled  to  be  versatile.  Her  execu- 
tive powers  are  developed  and  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  pupils,  in 
their  turn,  are  compelled  to  self-reliance.  In  a  school  where  the  teacher 
is  always  at  hand  to  guide  the  child  and  smooth  over  every  difficulty, 
the  pupils  become  dependent  before  we  are  aware. 

Then  in  the  country  one  has  the  free  air,  the  broad,  over -arching  sky, 
the  woods,  fields,  and  pastures,  with  their  rich  material  for  work  in 
natural  history  and  other  departments  of  elementary  science.     There 
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may  be  a  sluggishness  in  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  community,  but 
there  are  fewer  influences  toward  vice  and  contamination. 

Let  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded  school  take  heart  Her  star  shall 
not  set  in  a  perpetually  clouded  heaven.  The  highest  delights  of  a 
noble  profession  are  open  to  her,  but  the  sum  of  her  influence  shall  de- 
pend upon  the  energy  of  her  purpose,  and  the  depth  of  her  consecra- 
tion.—  American  Teacher, 


THE  STULTIFYING  PROCESS. 

I  was  at  a  spelling-school  the  other  night.  It  was  a  real  old-£aishioned 
spelling-bee;  a  spelling-down  contest.  It  lasted  more  than  two  hours, 
and  during  that  time  littie  boys  and  girls  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of 
age  were  called  upon  to  spell  such  words  as  hyperbola,  parabola, 
isosceles,  metonomy,  synecdoche  and  many  others  similar,  comprising 
a  list  too  long  to  mention;  in  fact,  three  fourths  of  the  words  spelled  by 
the  "  littie  folks  "  that  evening  were  as  foreign  words  to  tiieir  minds. 
They  had  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  such  words,  and  the  memorizing  of 
them  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Such  work  tends  to  retard 
rather  than  aid  in  the  work  of  mental  development.  I  call  such  work 
a  process  of  stultification. 

I  visited  one  of  my  rooms  the  other  day,  and  while  there  a  dass  of 
thirty  was  sent  to  the  board  to  solve  some  problems  in  addition.  Nearly 
all  added  at  sight,  passing  rapidly  from  combination  to  combination. 
One  little  girl,  however,  did  not  have  a  mental  grasp  of  the  unions  to 
be  made,  but  walked  from  figure  to  figure  by  means  of  her  crutches — 
her  fingers.  She  had  been  started  wrong.  Her  teacher,  in  the  desire 
to  get  at  the  fact  required,  had  lost  sight  of  that  more  important  part, 
mental  strength.  The  mind  had  been  fed  in  the  wrong  way.  The  pro- 
cess had  been  one  of  stultification. 

In  my  room  at  present  there  is  a  pupil  who,  failing  in  work  of  any 
kind,  immediately  calls  for  help.  This  pupil  has  never  walked  alone, 
and  as  a  result  the  mental  power  requisite  to  the  doing  of  things  has 
never  been  received.  This  pupil's  mind  is  like  a  great  factory  filled  with 
useful  machinery,  but  useless  till  some  one  else  directs  the  work.  Self- 
doing  and  self-thinking,  which  give  strength  to  the  mind,  have  yielded 
in  this  case  so  often  to  the  demand  for  help,  that  what  was  intended  to 
aid  has  ultimately  terminated  in  a  dwarfing,  stultifying  process. 
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Last  summer  I  visited  several  country  schools,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  it  was  evident  that  the  teachers  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
their  work.  There  was  nothing  done  at  any  recitation  to  make  the 
child  think.  He  was  treated  as  a  phonograph,  and  the  teacher  turned 
the  crank  while  the  book-gleaned  facts  came  out  word  for  word,  just  as 
they  had  been  taken  in.  Such  a  process  means  decay,  not  growth; 
weakness,  not  strength;  mental  dullness,  not  mental  activity;  aflinchm^ 
from  duty,  not  an  aggressive  spirit  for  the  right. 

A  parent  met  me  on  the  street  the  other  day  with  the  remark:  **  My 
little  boy  is  getting  along  finely.*'  I  assured  him  that  was 
gratifying  to  me,  and  I  was  about  to  congratulate  myself  upon 
having  such  able  assistants,  when  he  suddenly  turned  my  thought 
into  another  channel  by  remarking,  **He  never  did  so  well  in  read- 
ing before.  He  knows  the  First  Reader  by  heart.*'  **He  knows 
it  by  heart,"  said  I,  **  then  he  certainly  knows  but  little  about  reading." 
Upon  investigation  I  find  that  the  parent  is  right  about  his  boy's  knowl- 
edge of  the  First  Reader,  and  that  my  position  regarding  his  ability  to 
read  is  equally  correct.  The  little  fellow  has  been  gathering  through 
the  ear  what  should  have  passed  through  the  eye,  and  as  a  result  the 
memory  faculty  alone  has  been  developed,  the  mind  has  become  a  pas- 
sive recipient  of  facts,  and  is  not  an  active  force.  Another  method  in 
the  process  of  stultification. 

As  teachers  we  are  daily  committing  these  errors,  errors  that  are  sins 
against  the  child-natures  given  into  our  keeping.  Can  we  but  master 
this  one"question,  the  how  of  feeding  the  mind  so  that  its  growth  will 
be  symmetrical,  the  resulting  vigorous,  active,  healthy  minds  about  us 
will  stamp  success  upon  our  efforts. —  Washington  Journal  of  Ed, 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS? 

An  interesting  letter  was  published  in  the  Inter-Ocean  from  a  lady 
who  is  now  quite  a  noted  designer  of  embroidery.  She  says:  **  I  began 
by  teaching  school  in  a  Wisconsin  school-house;  I  was  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, but  I|50on  lost  it.  I  found  the  other  teachers  a  stolid  set,  most  oi 
them  knowing  nothing  except  the  bare  rudiments;  nothing  of  literature, 
nothing  of  history,  nothing  of  art.  My  school  was  always  in  a  buzz  of 
excitement. J  [I  did  not  have  to  punish  or  expel  any  one. 

"  Finally  spring  came,  and  I  was  debating  what  I  should  do.     One  of 
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the  parents  said  to  me,  *  You  won' t  teach  school  long,  you  are  too  smart/ 
That  was  not  my  way  of  putting  it,  but  I  felt  that  teaching  did  not  bring 
out  my  best  powers.  On  the  closing  day  the  board  and  all  hands 
were  there,  and  we  had  a  rousing  time.  Tears  flowed  copiously.  They 
oflfered  to  double  my  wages,  but  I  had  an  offer  to  teach  in  a  graded 
school,  and  accepted  it. 

"Here  I  saw  again  such  ignorance  among  the  teachers,  that  I  was  con- 
founded; why,  I  had  learned  before  I  was  twelve  years  old  things  they 
had  not  heard  of.  *Shakspeare,' said  one,  *  what  did  he  do?'  Why, 
I  was  ashamed.  Well,  I  did  not  see  there  was  any  chance  for  me,  and 
so  I  turned  to  fancy  work.  I  had  taken  lessons  in  designing,  in  Cleve- 
land, when  I  was  about  fifteen,  and  I  got  a  place  where  I  met  with  cul- 
tivated, earnest  women.  My  salary  is  twice  what  I  could  get  as  a 
teacher.     And  then  there  is  no  politics  in  it. ' ' 


POLITENESS  TO  PUPILS. 

The  longer  I  teach  the  more  thoroughly  I  become  convinced  that  the 
teacher  who  is  on  the  best  social  terms  with  her  children  obtains  the  best 
results,  and  not  she  who  dares  not  relax  her  dignity  long  enough  to  give 
a  smile  or  a  pleasant  word.  Still  less  she  who  treats  them  as  if  she  could 
not  place  any  confidence  in  them,  and  even  forgets  herself  at  times;  so  far 
as  to  say  "  You  are  lying  to  me,'*  '*Now  don't  lie,"  etc.,  as  I  have 
beard  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Twice  to-day  I  have  seen  my  theory  brought  into  practice.  In  the 
first  case,  a  boy  who  last  year  was  pronounced  a  disagreeable  fellow, 
entered  the  room;  was  pleasantly  greeted  by  his  teacher  and  engaged 
in  a  short  conversation  about  a  social  event.  Only  a  few  sentences  were 
exchanged,  and  as  he  turned  away  she  asked,  **Can  I  do  anything  for 
you,  Harry  ?  "  **  Nothing,  thank  you;*'  and  that  **  rude  boy  "  went  to 
his  seat  feeling  like  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  and  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge that  teacher  never  complains  of  rudeness  from  him. 

In  the  second  case  a  bright  boy  just  beginning  the  study  of  history, 
came  to  his  teacher  with  a  simple  little  story  of  Penn's  dealings  with  the 
Indians  —  stale  to  her,  no  doubt,  but  fresh  and  new  to  him.  She  ap- 
predated  that  fact,  and  he  was  received  just  as  he  had  expected  to  be, 
with  a  bright  smile  and  a  hearty  interest  in  what  interested  him.  She 
sent  him  away  with  a  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  he  will  feel  a  real  de- 
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sire  to  find  new  facts  for  a  teacher  who  shows  appreciation  of  his  efforts. 
I  mentally  resolved  that  hereafter  if  I  felt  no  interest  in  those  old,  new 
things,  I  would  assume  it,  feeling  that  the  *'end  would  justify  the 
means."  But  I  contend  further  that  the  teacher  who  can  feel  no  pleas- 
ure in  the  pleasures  of  her  pupils  has  stayed  too  long  in  the  school- 
room, and  should  step  aside  and  make  room  for  those  of  gentler  hearts 
and  sweeter  tempers,  who  will  treat  pupils  as  reasonable  beings  and  in- 
spire a  perfect  confidence  and  respect. 

Try  it,  you  tired,  grumbling,  fault-finding  teachers,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  bring  peace  to  your  souls. — School  Moderator. 


MAKING  STRONG  MEN. 

The  power  to  think  for  one's  self  has  too  little  standing  in  the  school, 
and  we  do  not  insist  enough  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
school  work.  Too  often  we  try  to  wheedle  our  children  into  knowledge. 
We  disguise  the  name  of  work,  mask  thought,  and  invent  schemes  for 
making  education  easy  and  pleasant.  We  give  fanciful  names  to 
branches  of  study,  make  play  with  object  lessons,  and  illustrate  all 
things.  To  make  education  amusing — an  easy  road  without  toil — b 
to  train  up  a  race  of  men  and  women  who  will  shun  what  is  displeasii^ 
to  them.  But  there  is  no  substitute  for  hard  work  in  school  if  we  are 
to  have  a  properly  trained  people;  we  must  teach  the  value  of  work  and 
overcome  the  indifference  of  ignorance. —  The  Century, 


AN  INFLUENCE  FOR  GOOD. 

Children  are  very  much  what  their  teachers  make  them.  I  find 
plenty  of  deleterious  and  detestable  influences  at  work,  but  they  are  in- 
fluences of  journalism  in  one  place,  in  another  influences  of  politicians, 
in  some  places  both  the  one  and  the  other;  they  are  not  influences  of 
teachers.  The  influence  of  the  elementary  teacher,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  is  for  good;  it  helps  morality  and  virtue.  I  do  not  give 
the  teacher  too  much  praise  for  this;  the  child  in  his  hands  so  appeak 
to  his  conscience,  his  responsibility  is  so  direct  and  palpable.  But  the 
fact  is  none  the  less  consoling,  and  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  as  I  have  stated 
it.  —  Matthew  Arnold. 


EDITORIAL. 

"Summer  schools  or  summer  excursions ? "  Some  will  answer  both,  and  the 
vacation  is  long  enough  for  both.  To  get  rest  by  change  rather  than  by  sloth  is 
the  chief  thing,  provided  the  change  ministers  to  growth The  compara- 
tively light  comment  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  in  the 
Edgerton  case  is  a  striking  evidence  of  our  progress  towards  the  complete  secu- 
larization of  education Charles  Dudley  Warner  thinks  that  the  habit  of 

reading  the  brief  newspaper  paragraphs  destroys  power  of  concentration,  and 
the  disposition  to  read  in  order  to  remember,  or  in  order  to  reflect  upon  the 

subject  presented.    Is  this  not  probably  true  ? The  editor  of  the  Century 

magazine  received  nearly  nine  thousand  manuscripts  for  approval  during  the 
past  two  years.    Less  than  four  hundred  were  printed.    That  is  manifestly  not 

a  promising  field  for  beginners A  French  boy  in  his  school  course  spends 

770  more  hours  in  recitation  than  an  American  boy,  and  a  great  deal  more  study 
out  of  school  is  required  of  him.  What  wonder  that  at  17  he  is  as  far  advanced 
in  study  as  an  American  boy  at  19  ?  The  outcry  against  overpressure  in  this 
country  has  borne  this  fruit — that  we  find  ourselves  outstripped  in  school  by  the 
young  people  of  other  lands,  noticeably  France  and  Germany.    Will  the  result 

be  satisfactory? One  pleasant  feature  of  the  attendance  at  the  Wisconsin 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  is  the  number  who  return  to  the  school  for  a  sec- 
ond and  third  time.  This  indicates  that  they  found  it  profitable,  and  also  found 
bow  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  continuous  growth.  It  is  an  opportunity  out  of 
which  you  can  get  what  you  are  fitted  to  get Certainly  the  series  of  les- 
sons on  manual  training  which  Prof.  Upham  begins  in  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal will  attract  the  attention  of  all  teachers  by  their  extremely  practical  and 
simple  plans  for  instruction  of  this  sort  in  the  schools.  We  hope  they  may  be 
the  means  of  leading  many  teachers  to  make  a  beginning  with  manual  instruc- 
tion. 

Summarized  in  a  single  phrase  the  burden  of  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner's 
criticism  upon  the  schools  in  his  article  on  "The  Novel  and  the  Common 
School,"  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^  is  that  the 
school  does  not  develop  the  literary  sense.  It  teaches  to  read  as  a  mechanical 
process,  but  does  not  give  power  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  what  is  read. 
The  justice  of  this  criticism  is  only  too  apparent.  A  reading  lesson  is  conceived 
as  but  a  lesson  in  reading,  and  reading  is  calling  words  at  sight,  with  perhaps 
some  attention  to  inflection  and  emphasis,  but  usually  an  attention  purely  form- 
al and  unappreciative.  For  such  an  exercise  a  page  from  a  patent  office  re- 
port or  a  newspaper  is  just  as  good  as  a  passage  from  Washington  Irving  or  a 
poem  by  Tennyson.  Now  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  school  work  to  drop 
thus  to  the  level  of  the  purely  formal,  and  the  result  is  that  the  pupils  fail  to  get 
anything  of  what  is  properly  called  culture.  They  acquire  mechanically  cer- 
tam  arts,  of  reading  and  penmanship  for  example,  but  their  natures  are  not  re- 
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fined,  their  tastes  developed,  their  desires  changed.  They  go  out  from  school 
coarse,  crude  and  narrow,  although  they  can  read  and  write.  But  true  educa- 
tion would  make  its  first  aim  to  refine  and  broaden  the  nature  of  the  pupil,  to 
put  him  in  touch  with  *'  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world," 
that  he  might  be  better  and  live  more  worthily  in  consequence  of  his  schooling. 
There  are  two  chief  reasons  why  the  formal  and  mechanical  thus  tend  to  crowd 
out  the  vital  from  the  schools.  The  first  is  the  insufficient  culture  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  other  that  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  work  the  mechanical  than  it  is 
to  work  the  vital.  Where  teachers  have  no  acquaintance  with  literature  and  no 
cultivated  literary  taste  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  help  the  pupils  in  forming 
one.  It  is  by  recognizing  and  appreciating  excellence  themselves  that  they  arc 
able  to  inspire  pupils  with  a  love  for  it.  Contact  with  a  cultivated  man  or  wo- 
man is  of  more  real  value  to  a  pupil  than  all  the  drills  and  formal  exercises  of 
the  school-room.  That  forms  ideals,  and  the  ideals  impel  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  formal  arts;  they  are  then  acquired  not  for  themselves  but  for  what  they  ^nll 
give,  and  thus  real  education  takes  place.  Mr.  Warner  points  to  the  steady  de- 
mand for  shallow,  sensational,  unartistic  fiction,  and  the  very  small  demand  for 
that  which  has  real  merit,  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  failure  of  American  com- 
mon schools  to  give  real  culture.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  derive  great 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  people  read,  but  the 
satisfaction  fades  away  when  we  enquire  what  they  read. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  talk  has  been  indulged  in  about  making  teaching  a  profes- 
sion; and  some  progress  has  certainly  been  made  toward  the  result.  Barriers 
have  been  erected  which  keep  out  from  the  pursuit  those  who  have  not  some 
preparation  for  it;  above  the  throng  who  obtain  licenses  to  teach  has  been  cre- 
ated a  professional  class  who  hold  state  certificates,  and  to  whom  the  higher 
positions  are  limited;  a  demand  for  skilled  service,  which  is  steadily  growing 
more  intelligent  and  criti':al,  has  sprung  up;  a  professional  literature  of  consid- 
erable extent  and  value  has  been  created,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  These  are 
great  strides  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  proposed.  One  step  fur- 
ther seems  likely  to  be  taken  before  long — the  organization  of  those  who  be- 
long to  the  profession  in  some  efficient  manner  to  secure  unity  of  action, 
develop  professional  ethics  and  professional  spirit,  and  help  to  direct  public 
opinion.  The  various  associations  at  present  organized  are  popular  rather  than 
professional,  and  serve  purely  to  develop  enthusiasm  and  disseminate  opinions. 
There  are  no  professional  tests  for  membership,  and  they  contribute  only  indi- 
rectly to  the  end  in  view.  Two  organizations  connected  with  the  National  Edu* 
cational  Association  have  a  strictly  professional  character  —  the  Council  and 
the  Department  of  Superintendence.  The  former  suffers  partial  eclipse  from 
its  connection  with  the  popular  mass-meeting,  and  has  thus  far  failed  to  realize 
the  hopes  of  its  originators.  The  latter  is  doing  excellent  practical  work,  and 
is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  are  farther  advanced  in  matters  of  organiza- 
tion and  supervision  than  we  are  in  the  philosophy  of  teaching.     It  is  in  the  ge- 
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nius  and  spirit  of  our  institutions,  however,  that  the  really  effective  professional 
organization  should  come,  when  it  comes,  first  in  individual  states.  After  its 
appearance  in  a  number  of  these  we  may  anticipate  a  more  successful  effort  at  a 
larger  aggregation.  Those  who  have  been  fully  admitted  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession will  have  to  organize  essentially  in  the  way  and  for  the  same  ends  which 
have  prevailed  in  other  professions;  and  from  their  steady  co-operation  will 
come  the  full  recognition  of  the  profession. 

Teachers'  bureaus  or  agencies  are  manifestly  growing  in  efficiency  and  fa- 
vor, as  a  glance  at  our  advertising  columns  for  a  few  months  will  show.  There 
are  obvious  reasons  for  this.  A  teacher's  reputation  is  local,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  field  of  educational  work  is  limited.  He  cannot  readily  ascertain 
where  vacancies  exist  when  he  wishes  to  make  a  change,  nor  always  secure  a 
proper  hearing  when  he  makes  application  for  a  position.  The  bureau  is  his 
natural  resort.  The  manager  of  this  makes  it  his  business  to  learn  of  vacan- 
cies, and  does  not  usually  confine  his  operation  to  a  single  state.  He  is,  more- 
over, in  a  situation  to  assure  attention  to  a  candidate's  claim.  For,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  seeking  teachers  recognize  a  wider  field  of  choice  among  the  can- 
didates of  a  bureau  than  they  are  likely  to  have  from  chance  applicants.  When, 
in  response  to  their  call,  various  candidates  are  offered  them,  they  weigh  the 
cases  more  carefully,  being  anxious  to  select  the  most  available  one.  Thus  a 
bureau  judiciously  conducted  serves  both  parties,  by  opening  to  both  a  wider 
field  of  choice.  The  bureaus  doubtless  promote  the  passage  of  teachers  over 
state  lines;  and  this  will  at  length  have  its  effect  in  securing  a  closer  uniformity 
in  the  standards  of  requirement  in  the  different  states,  and  lead  at  length  to  the 
acceptance  of  one  another's  certificates.  This  seems  desirable  when  it  can  be 
done  by  leveling  up  to  the  highest  instead  of  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
are  often  asked:  "  Is  it  best  for  me  to  register  in  a  teacher's  agency  ? "  That  is 
a  question  which  no  one  but  the  asker  is  in  position  to  answer.  Many  excellent 
teachers,  and  teachers  of  large  experience,  seek  to  better  their  positions  through 
the  agencies;  and  the  number  who  look  to  this  means  of  securing  a  satisfactory 
settlement  is  doubtless  increasing.  A  still  larger  number,  however,  get  on 
without  resorting  to  them. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Peru.  Though  elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  and  free 
in  the  public  schools  maintained  by  the  communities,  the  most  diligent  search 
among  the  best  sources  of  information  for  definite  statistics  has  been  in  vain. 

Persia.  What  little  effort  in  behalf  of  education  is  made  here  is  confined  to 
teaching  the  Koran. 

Paraguay.     Here  education  is  free  and  compulsory.     In  1887  only  20  per 
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cent  of  the  adult  Paraguayans  and  60  per  cent,  of  adult  foreigners  could  read 
and  write.  There  were  in  1888  160  public  elementary  schools  with  28,526popils. 
There  are,  besides,  over  100  schools  subsidized  by  the  Council  of  Educatioii, 
and  at  Asuncion  there  is  a  national  college  with  15  professors  and  150  students. 

Orangb  Freb  State.  The  system  of  education  is  national.  The  govenh 
ment  schools  are  managed  by  elected  boards  which  choose  the  teachers.  Edu- 
cation is  not  compulsory  nor  free,  except  to  poor  children.  In  1889  ;f  i5»«» 
(l75,ooo)  was  allotted  to  education,  being  a  portion  of  interest  on  a  capital  of 
|i,ooo,ooo  set  apart  by  the  Volkeraad  for  this  purpose.  In  1889  there  were  49 
government  schools,  inclusive  of  the  two  higher  schools  at  Bloemfontein  with 
2>  139  pupils  and  74  teachers.  Grants  are  made  to  private  schools  on  certain 
conditions  (14  schools  with  21 1  pupils).  At  the  census  of  1880  only  2.6  per  cent 
of  the  white  population  above  seven  years  of  age  could  not  read  nor  write, 
while  5  per  cent,  could  not  write  but  could  read.  There  is  a  good  public  library 
in  Rloemfontdn,  and  small  libraries  in  several  villages.  The  state  has  only 
our  papers. 

Nicaragua.  According  to  an  official  statement  of  1 887  there  were  25 1  schools 
with  11,914  pupils.  Besides  these  the  republic  had  two  higher  schools  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls. 

Surinam.  In  1887  Dutch  Guiana  had  48  schools  with  J03  (74  male  and  29 
female)  teachers,  and  5,386  pupils.  Besides  these  schools  the  colony  has  a 
normal  school,  and  a  central  school  of  the  Meoravian  Brethren. 

CuRACOA.    The  school  attendance  in  1887  was  4,283. 

Dutch  East  Indies.  Schools  for  Europeans.  For  the  education  of 
Europeans  and  those  assimilating  with  them,  8  secondary  schools  with  490 
pupils,  131  elementary  schools  with  519  teachers,  13,368  pupils  (both  public  and 
private  schools) .  Cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  in  1887  was  1,807, 173  guilders. 
(i  guilder  40c.) 

Spain.  The  public  primary  schools  are  supported  mainly  by  the  municipali- 
ties, the  total  sum  spent  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  on  primary  education, 
including  a  small  contribution  from  the  government,  being  about  $5,ooo,ooa 
Most  of  the  children  are  educated  free.  In  1S88  Spain  had  23,132  public,  6,696 
private,  or  a  total  of  29,828  schools.  In  1885  (to  which  the  latest  official  reports 
refer)  there  were  24,529  public  and  5,576  private  schools,  or  one  for  every  560 
inhabitants,  including  1774  public  and  private  schools  for  adults  and  Sunday 
schools.  In  1885  there  were  1,843,183  pupils  enrolled. — ^Secondary  education  is 
conducted  in  '*  institutions,"  or  middle-class  schools,  somewhat  like  universities 
in  their  organization;  there  must  be  one  of  them  in  every  province  in  addition 
to  private  schools.  These  are  largely  attended,  but  the  education  is  inefficient 
These  institutions  prepare  for  the  universities  of  which  there  are  ten,  attended 
by  16,000  students.  The  fees  largely  cover  the  expenses  of  the  universities. 
The  Government  also  supports  various  special  schools  —  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, architecture,  fine  arts,  music,  etc.  In  1887  the  total  sum  set  apart  for  edu- 
cation in  the  budget  was  only  1,868,650  peretas  (l375,ooo). 
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Transvaal  (South  African  Republic).  In  the  estimates  for  1889 185,685  was 
allotted  to  education.  In  1888  there  were  16  village  and  100  ward  schools  with 
3,685  pupils.  There  is  a  higher  state  school  at  Pretoria  with  about  100  pupils. 
The  Englishmen  living  at  Pretoria  maintain  seven  English  schools  with  90  pupils. 

Servia.  Elementary  education  is  compulsory  and  gratuitous.  In  i889Servia 
had  I  university  (31  professors  and  292  students);  i  military  school  (38  professors 
and  4,874  students);  i  theological  school  (11  professors,  157  students);  2  normal 
schools  (25  professors,  828  students);  i  girls'  high  school  (33  teachers,  546 
students);  28  secondary  schools  for  boys  (316  teachers,  4,843  students);  668  ele- 
mentary schools  (1194  teachers  and  52,358  pupils).  Of  the  pupils  of  elementar>' 
schools  only  7,788  were  girls.  In  1874  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  could 
read  and  write;  in  1884  10  per  cent,  could  read  and  write.  All  the  schools  are 
supported  by  the  state,  except  the  elementary;  these  are  maintained  by  the 
communities^  Belgrade,  the  capital,  has  a  national  library  and  a  museum. 
There  were  40  newspapers  (political  and  otherwise)  in  1888.  About  250  books 
were  published  in  Servia  in  1888. 


WHERE  TO  FIND  IT. 


I.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Gen.  Walker's  paper  on  Arithmetic  as 
it  is  taught  in  the  Boston  schools  ?  M.  E, 

You  will  find  the  principal  3art  of  the  paper  in  Vol.  XVIII  of  the  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education,  p.  225.  Some  discussions  of  the  points  raised  by 
Gen.  Walker  will  be  found  on  pages  210,  216  and  236  of  the  same  volume. 

II.  "I  have  looked  of  late  to  find  something  in  the  Journal  about  the  teach- 
ing of  science  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools,  but  have  been  disap- 
pointed." A.H.S. 

The  subject  was  quite  fully  presented  in  the  Journal  three  years  ago.  In 
Vol.  XVII,  at  page  406,  you  will  find  the  plan  for  this  work  reported  to  the  Wis- 
consin Teachers'  Association,  and  at  page  406  Dr.  Harris*  paper  on  the  same 
subject.  You  will,  also,  find  valuable  suggestions  in  an  article  on  page  279  of 
Vol.  XIX.  The  article  on  The  Study  of  Nature  in  the  present  number  should 
not  be  overlooked. 


A  JAPANESE  COMMENCEMENT  PART. 

Our  correspondent  from  Japan  writes:  I  enclose  an  English  essay  which  you 
may,  or  may  not,  care  to  publish.  Inasmuch  as  I  was  not  sure  that  you  would 
care  to  use  it,  I  did  not  re-copy  it.  But  you  will  at  least  be  individually  inter- 
ested in  it.  It  is  a  speech,  rather  than  an  essay,  and  was  delivered  at  the  gradu- 
ating exercises  in  March  by  one  of  the  graduating  classes.  Others  of  the  gradu- 
ates gave  speeches  and  practical  experiments  on  chemical  and  natural  philo- 
sophical subjects.  In  this  English  speech  I  corrected  only  the  fiagrant  errors, 
and  let  pass  many  "  queer  "  expressions  and  ideas  which  reflect  native  thoughts 
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and  idioms.    The  speech  in  its  present  condition  exhibits  both  the  similarities 
and  the  dissimilarities  between  Japanese  and  English  modes  of  thought. 

MiTo,  Japan,  May  26. 

According  to  the  proverb,  time  flies  as  swiftly  as  an  arrow.  When  we  tliink 
about  the  things  of  the  past,  all  are  like  dreams.  The  time  which  for  five  years 
we  have  been  awaiting  almost  with  impatience  has  now  arrived,  and  we  have 
finished  the  high  school.  Here  the  prosperous  forms  of  ceremony  are  held, 
and  I  cannot  but  be  glad  myself  that  I  have  the  honor  to  take  part  in  this  cere- 
mony in  company  with  other  graduates.  Whether  I  use  very  sweet  adjectivts 
or  borrow  very  good  and  beautiful  words  from  famous  poems,  perhaps  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  express  my  joyful  emotions.  Really  I  have  no  words  with 
which  to  show  my  thanks.  But  at  the  same  time  I  must  notice  by  what  means 
I  come  to  have  this  honor.  Of  course  this  fruit  could  not  be  obtained  withoul 
the  flower,  our  own  diligence  and  energy.  But  however  diligent,  however  ar- 
dent we  may  have  been,  if  there  were  no  kind  offices  and  good  instruction  of 
the  principal  and  the  teachers,  such  effects  could  never  be  obtained.  It  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  principal  and  the  teachers  but  also  indirectly  upon  the 
assistance  of  the  gracious  governor  and  the  educational  officers.  To  speak 
broadly  it  is  because  there  is  an  educational  department  in  our  own  empire  and 
it  governs  all  things  concerning  education.  Therefore  we  must  keep  in  our 
minds  thai  our  honor  of  to-day  is  produced  by  all  their  kind  guidance.  We 
have  now  to  enter  into  new  society.  Some  of  the  graduates  are  intending  to  go 
to  higher  schools;  some  are  going  to  be  merchants;  others  will  take  practical 
business.  Whichever  way  we  face,  we  are  to  enter  new  society.  When  we 
consider  our  positions  in  new  society  we  are  like  a  ship  in  the  broad  limitless 
ocean.  We  cannot  move  without  a  compass.  Without  a  compass  we  cannot 
advance  or  retire,  because  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  direction  toward 
which  we  are  wishing  to  go.  And  instead  of  arriving  at  our  promised  harbor 
we  shall  strike  against  dreadful  rocks  and  be  broken  into  pieces,  or  we  shall  be 
destroyed  by  the  raging  waves  and  must  go  to  the  place  from  which  we  can  re- 
turn no  more.  But  happily  and  fortunately  we  have  received  a  compass  with 
which  we  can  move.  What  is  that  compass  ?  It  is  the  education  which  we  re- 
ceived in  the  high  school.  Now  we  have  a  compass  and  there  is  no  danger 
about  our  ship's  action.  But  even  with  a  compass,  if  we  do  not  know  how  to 
use  it,  it  will  never  give  us  any  help.  If  we  do  not  use  the  knowledge  which 
we  already  have  received,  it  is  aU  useless  and  we  are  only  living  book-boxes. 
To  apply  knowledge  suitably  and  skillfully  to  every  matter  which  we  meet  is 
our  duty  toward  the  empire.  We  are  bom  in  the  empire  under  good  govern- 
ment and  are  bred  and  educated  with  kihdness.  So  the  empire  is  our  parent. 
After  reaching  manhood  w^e  ought  to  return  its  benevolence.  To  do  so  we 
must  have  patriotism  in  our  mind.  To  keep  patriotism  is  to  remember  our  du 
ties.  And  what  are  our  duties?  There  are  many.  But  the  most  important 
duty  at  present  is  to  use  cleverly  the  compass  which  we  have  received  trom  the 
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high  school.     Hereafter  we  ought  to  always  to  think  of  these  things;  and  our 

duties  we  ought  never,  never  to  forget ! 

S.  Nogtuhi, 


SOLUTIONS. 

After  the  matter  for  the  June  issue  had  been  made  up  two  additional  solutions 
of  the  labor  problem  in  the  April  number  came  to  hand.  They  were  by  H.  S. 
Y.  and  J.  F.    The  latter  agrees  with  the  solution  given  in  the  June  number. 

Solutions  of  the  equation  published  last  month  have  been  received  from  F. 
W.  B.;  R.  B.  H.;  S.  W.  D.  and  J.  H.  N.  Solutions  of  the  orchard  problem 
from  J.  H.  N.;  A.  VV.  D.  and  M.  H.  J. 


-y  I  -h  X*  -f  i/  I  —  X*  ==  V  I  4-  x«  —  V  I  -'x'' 
Square    i  -f-  x*  -}-  1/  j  -_  x*  =  i  -h  x'  —  2  ^Z  i  —  x*'-f-  i  —  x* 

V    I  —  X»  =  (  I  —  3t»  )  —  2  >/   I  —  X* 

Divide  by  >'  i  —  x*  •     i  =  V^  1  —  x*  —  2  >/  i  +  x* 
Square    i  =  i  —  x*  —  4  y  i  —  x4  -r  4  +  4x' 
Collecting  4  V  i  —  \^  =  4  +  3x» 
Squaring  16  —  i6x4  =  16  -|-  24x9  -f  9X4 

24  I       

Hence     x*  = x  =  -v^  —  24 

25  5  

Verify     ±V7n^U±Vx-l'    :^VI  +  l^    -  =  ±- 
25       5  25  25       5  5 

R.  B,  H.,  River  Falls,  l^is. 

Let  3  x  =  No.  of  rows;  2  x  =  No.  of  trees  in  row. 
Then,  6  x«  =  S94. 
x«  =  144. 
X    =  12. 
3  x  =36,  No.  of  rows. 
2  X  =24,  No.  of  trees  in  row. 
If  the  outside  trees  are  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  orchard  then  it  will  be 
35  X  7  =  245  yds.  long  and  23  X  7  =  161  yds.  wide;  making  the  area  31.8  -f 
acres. 

A.    lir,  D, 

From  an  inspection  of  the  above  equation,  it  is  clear  that  X  =  i  will  satisfy 
the  equation.  What  is  the  matter  then  with  the  above  solution,  which  fails  to 
bring  out  that  answer? 

What  ails  the  verification  ?  It  is  clear  that  ±.  6-5ths  =  —  6-5ths  is  not  strictly^ 
true. 

r.  B,  P, 
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ABOUT  DEGREES  OF  LATITUDE. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Beckwith's  question  in  the  June  Journal,  '*  Is  there  any  way 
<outside  the  higher  mathematics)  of  showing  why  a  degree  of  latitude  is  longer 
at  the  poles  than  at  the  equator,"  the  following  points  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
student: 

1.  For  *' poles,"  read  "polar  regions,"  and  for  "equator,"  read  "equatorial 
regions." 

2.  The  length  of  a  degree  may  be  determined  by  actual  tncasurement,  in  the 
same  way  that  other  distances  are  determined. 

3.  Starting  from  any  point  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  traveling  north- 
ward, one  degree  of  the  meridian  will  have  been  traversed  when  the  altitude  of 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  is  increased  one  degree. 

4.  This  "  elevation  of  the  north  star"  can  be  measured  by  a  telescope  mount- 
ed so  as  to  swing  in  a  vertical  plane  and  furnished  with  a  simple  appliance  for 
measuring  angles,  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  greater  refraction  of 
light  (from  Polaris)  in  the  equatorial  than  in  the  polar  regions,  and  also  for  any 
difference  of  elevation  between  the  different  points  of  observation. 

5.  Careful  measurements  of  this  kind  have  shown  that  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  latitude  near  the  equator  is  362746.4  feet  but  in  very  high  latitudes,  it  is 
366479.8  feet,  while,  on  the  equator,  a  degree  of  longitude  measures  365231.  i 
feet. 

The  following  illustration,  taken  from  "  Lessons  in  Mathematical  Geography," 
may  be  helpful; 


At  the  equator  (A)  the  observer  sees  the  north  star  (*)  in  the  horizon;  moxing 
north  about  69  miles,  he  sees  the  star  one  degree  above  the  horizon;  but  in 
northern  regions,  where  the  earth  is  flattened,  the  observer  moves  on  a  larger 
curve  and  must  go  north  more  than  69  miles  to  elevate  the  star  one  degree. 
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The  illustration  is  faulty  in  these  particulars:  it  represents  the  difference  in 

curvature  to  begin  at  a  definite  distance  from  the  pole,  whereas  the  flattening  of 

the  earth  is  gradual  as  we  go  north;  it  is  necessarily  exaggerated.    The  amount 

of  flattening,  if  shown  in  true  proportion,  would  be  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  an 

inch  on  a  ten-inch  globe. 

Silas  Y.  Gillan. 
State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  June  21,  1890. 


GOOD  WORDS. 


Prin.  J.  F.  Sims,  of  Colby,  writes:  "Let  me  corroborate  the  good  words 
written  to  you  in  regard  to  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.  I  have 
been  a  regular  subscriber  for  about  ten  years  and  have  yet  to  find  any  journal 
devoted  to  education  and  teaching  so  replete  with  good  things.  It  awakens 
and  develops  thought  which  becomes  the  permanent  possession  of  the  reader. 
Its  articles  are  all  strong,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  principles  on  which  the  methods 
are  based,  rather  than  the  methods  themselves.  One  can  close  the  reading  of 
almost  any  of  the  articles  in  the  Journal  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
gained  something  which  will  be  of  value  to  him  in  his  school  room  work. 
Hoping  that  the  Journal  will  continue  on  its  career  of  prosperity  and  inspira- 
tion, lam." 

Prin.  J.  H.  Derse,  of  Horicon,  says:  *'I  read  and  study  the  Journal  with 
much  benefit  and  pleasure.  It  seems  to  me  that  each  copy  is  read  with  addi- 
tional interest." 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  History. — The  student  first  reads  very  carefully  the  first  division  of  the 
text,  then,  with  pencil  and  paper  at  hand,  he  re-reads  the  same,  and  writes 
"catch  words"  as  an  outline  of  that  division.  He  closes  his  book.  From  his 
outline  he  recites  to  himself  the  paragraph.  He  opens  the  book  and  reads  to 
see  if  any  essential  particular  has  been  omitted.  He  puts  aside  his  first  outline 
now,  and  with  book  closed  he  makes  a  new  outline  and  again  recites  to  him- 
self. If  he  has  given  close  attention  from  the  beginning,  his  lesson  is  now 
learned.  At  the  recitation  no  books  are  used  by  either  scholars  or  teacher. 
The  review  of  the  previous  day's  lesson  is  recited  by  the  teacher  giving  topics, 
or  by  questioning.  For  the  advance  lesson,  each  one  of  the  class,  at  the  black- 
board, or  on  a  slip  of  paper,  makes  a  "catch  word"  outline  of  the  lesson, 
similar  to  the  one  prepared  when  studying.  From  this  outline  each  recites  his 
lesson. —  Ed.  Gazette, 

Form  Work  for  Small  Children.—  Cutting  is  also  an  excellent  exercise. 
Scissors  may  be  obtained  at  the  hardware  stores  for  as  little  as  12  cents  a  pair. 
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With  care  and  occasional  application  of  a  few  drops  of  oil,  these  scissors  may- 
be made  to  do  good  and  long  service.  The  child  draws  around  objects  on  pa- 
per; now  let  him  learn  to  cut  them  out.  It  will  take  much  practice,  but  it  is 
work  that  may  be  made  to  pay.  When  a  child  can  cut  on  a  creased  or  a  pen- 
cil line,  straight  or  curved,  encourage  him  to  cut  by  the  eye,  to  fold  and  cut, 
producing  various  units  of  design.  Hang  up  a  large  sheet  of  colored  paper  and 
paste  the  best  units  on  it  as  they  are  developed.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the 
interest  and  pride  of  the  little  designers.  Of  course  the  children  will  fold  and 
cut  the  variou?;  plain  figures  in  c  jiiuection  with  their  drawing.  Mount  these 
figures  on  some  neutral,  tinted  paper;  make  a  school  collection;  encourage  each 
child  to  have  a  set  of  his  own.  —  Am.  Teacher. 

Getting  Pupils  to  Read  Books. —  I  have  tried  a  plan  that  works  very 
slowly,  but  fairly  well,  considering  the  time  I  am  able  to  give  it,  viz. :  that  of 
reading  to  my  pupils  a  book  from  a  standard  author,  but  within  the  scope  of  all 
When  I  can  I  read  from  five  to  ten  minutes  in  the  morning,  and  we  have  oc- 
casionally remained  after  school  a  half  hour  for  our  readings.  I  never  knew  be- 
fore how  much  I  could  read  in  five  minutes,  but  we  are  now  reading  our  third 
book.  Once  or  twice  I  tried  supplementing  the  story  for  the  reading  lesson;  wc 
passed  the  book  from  pupil  to  pupil,  but  it  was  not  very  satisfactory,  for  these 
reasons:  The  children  too  often  stumble  over  words,  read  indistinctly,  too  low 
and  unmeaningly.  The  children  were  not  so  well  pleased  as  when  I  did  the 
reading,  so  I  concluded  I  could  gain  my  point  by  doing  the  work  myself— 
U^ash.  Jour,  of  Ed. 

In  Mental  Arithmetic. —  In  another  room,  I  saw  an  excellent  way  of  con- 
ducting an  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic.  The  children  took  position  with 
hands  folded  on  the  desks.  This  was  called  position  one.  A  question  was  then 
given.  As  each  obtained  the  result,  he  put  his  hands  behind  him.  This  was 
called  position  two.  When  ready  for  the  next  problem,  the  school  took  poa- 
tion  one  again  and  proceeded  as  before.  This  plan  commended  itself  because 
it  was  quiet  and  orderly  without  imposing  any  more  restraint  than  the  frequent 
hand-raising,  and  enabled  the  teacher  to  see  at  once  who  had  completed  the 
work.  I  afterward  used  that  plan  in  a  school  that  was  noisy  and  hard  to  con- 
trol, and  found  it  much  more  of  a  help  than  I  expected  in  bringing  the  school 
to  a  proper  condition.  The  pupils  received  the  impulse  toward  quietness  un- 
consciously, and  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  softly  and  busily  they  worked  after 
a  lesson  conducted  in  this  way. — Pop.  Educator. 


SOME  USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

In  Synonyms.— In  the  following  sentences  select  the  correct  synonym: — 

1.  Our  (acts,  or  actions)  speak  more  plainly  than  words. 

2.  The  house  was  entirely  (empty,  or  vacant). 

3.  This  circumstance  (alone,  or  only)  is  sufficient  proof. 

4.  (Continuous,  or  continual)  droppings  wear  the  stone. 
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5.  The  vegetation  is  (luxurious;  or  luxuriant). 

6.  The  food  furnished  was  (healthful,  or  wholesome). 

7.  He  is  scarcely  (sensitive  to,  or  sensible  of)  the  cold. 

8.  The  Irish  are  (perpetually,  or  continuously)  using  shall  iox  wiU, 

9.  Her  death  was  hourly  (anticipated,  or  expected). 

I  a  There  were  not  (less,  or  fewer)  than  twenty  persons  present 

11.  Potatoes  are  very  (plenty,  or  plentiful,  this  season. 

12.  I  have  found  the  package  (alluded,  or  referred)  to  in  your  advertisement 

Thought  Questions  in  Geography.— i.  What  natural  changes  result  from 
the  earth's  annual  motion  ? 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  strata^  Jossil,  granite;  oasis,  steppes, 

3.  In  what  direction  do  the  greater  number  of  the  peninsulas  point? 

4.  Are  there  prairies  in  any  other  continent  besiOes  North  America  ? 

5.  In  what  respects  dues  the  Indian  Ocean  difter  materially  from  either  of  the 
other  great  oceans  ? 

6.  Give  some  instances  of  the  changes  effected  by  the  agepcy  of  men,  tn  res- 
pect of  the  animal  life  of  various  regions. 

7.  To  what  regions  are  the  banana,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  date-palm  and 
sago-palm  respectively  native  ? 

Search  Questions.— i.   Where  is  the  Castle  of  Chillon?    What  famous 
names  are  associated  with  it  ? 

2.  Where  is  the  *'01d  Man  of  the  Mountain?"    Who  wrote  **The  Great 
Stone  Face?  '*    Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  story. 

3.  Where  is  the  *'  Golden  Gate?  "    What  reason  for  the  name  ? 

4.  Name  some  event  for  which  each  of  the  following  persons  is  noted: 
T.  Comwallis.       3.  Alex.  Hamilton.        5.  Kosciusko.        7.  Otis. 

2.  Sumter.  4.  Jay.  6.  Oliver.  8.  Prescott. 

5.  Tell  where  the  following  places  are  located  and  with  what  historical  events 
they  were  connected: 

1.  Arcadia.  4.  Ticonderoga.  7.  Quebec. 

2.  Plymouth.  5.  Leyden.  8.  Germantown. 

3.  Duquesne.  6.  Fort  William  Henry.  9.  Louisburg. 
10.  Roanoke. 

Acre  Problems. —  i.  How  long  is  the  side  of  a  square  acre  ? 

2.  How  many  square  acres  are  there  in  a  square  mile? 

3.  A  plot  of  ground  is  275  feet  by  1,330  feet;  how  many  acres  does  it  contain  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  an  acre  but  a  square  acre? 

5.  A  lot  is  75  links  by  i  chain,  50  links.    Another  lot  is  50  feet  by  100  feet. 
AVhich  is  the  larger? 

6.  A  plot  is  200  links  in  length;  it  contains  ten  acres.    What  is  the  width  in 
feet? 

7.  A  has  25  acres  of  land.    He  sells  a  piece  6  chains  square.    How  much  has 
he  left? 
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8.  The  right  of  way  of  a  railroad  is  a  chain  and  a  half  wide,  ^\llat  will  it 
cost  to  buy  100  miles  of  it  at  I3.50  per  acre? 

9.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  the  road  allowance  around  a  section  of  land? 

10.  How  many  acres  in  a  section  ?  Will  the  number  be  the  same  if  there  is  a 
very  large  hill  on  the  section? 

Stencils. —  Make  your  own  blackboard  stencils  by  using  a  pin  to  outline 
some  map,  or  large,  pretty  picture  of  a  house,  or  animal.  If  the  picture  is 
pasted  on  a  heavy  piece  of  paper  before  the  outline  is  shown,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter.    It  will  last. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 

Arbor  Day  Manual.  An  Aid  in  Preparing  Programs  for  Arbor  Day 
Exercises,  edited  and  compiled  by  Charles  R.  Skinner,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  New  York,  (Weed,  Parsons  &  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  456  pp.,  I2.50.) 

A  school  festival  has  come,  and  come  in  almost  all  the  states.  Wisconsin 
was  one  of  the  last  to  adopt  Arbor  Day,  although  the  rapid  destruction  of  our 
forests  ought  to  have  roused  us  earlier  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  in  the  peo- 
ple a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  trees.  Moreover,  the  school  festival 
which  has  come  is  an  exceedingly  appropriate  and  valuable  one — a  day  de- 
voted  to  the  cultivation  in  the  young  of  a  sense  of  the  loveliness  of  nature  and 
the  elevating  influences  which  come  from  communion  with  her.  It  is  not  so 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  trees  that  the  day  was  needed  as  in  the  interest  of 
the  schools  and  of  the  children,  that  the  former  might  be  rescued  from  a  barren 
booklshness  and  the  latter  taught,  at  least  one  day  in  the  year,  and  that  day  in 
the  spring,  through  poetry  and  recitations  and  songs,  to  appreciate  the  charai 
of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  making  the 
festival  a  success  has  been  to  find  out  what  to  do,  and  to  get  material  for  a  pro- 
gram. This  manual  offers  a  complete  solution.  The  first  part  of  it,  three 
fourths  of  the  book,  is  devoted  to  selections  suitable  for  use  on  such  occasions. 
The  collection  consists,  of  course,  mostly  of  poems,  although  there  are  many 
appropriate  and  choice  prose  extracts;  but  the  poetry  is  especially  rich  and  at- 
tractive. In  it  is  reflected  the  joy,  the  fullness  of  life,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
fields  and  woods  of  early  summer.  The  selections  afford  a  wide  range  both  of 
subjects  and  of  authors,  and  among  the  latter  the  poets  of  America  have,  as 
was  due,  the  larger  place.  The  collection  is  excellent  as  poetry  of  nature,  and 
the  owner  of  the  book  will  find  himself  going  to  it  time  and  again  for  his  own 
delight.  He  will  meet  here  old  favorites  side  by  side  with  new  pieces  which 
will  quickly  become  favorites.  The  influences  of  such  selections  in  refining 
the  nature  and  opening  the  eyes  of  young  people  will  be  very  great.  A  second 
section  of  the  book  tells  how  Arbor  Day  is  observed  in  several  states,  and  gi^-es 
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specimen  programs,  some  of  which  are  brief  indications  of  recitations  and 
soQgs  and  others  much  more  elaborate,  with  original  material  for  responses, 
original  poems,  and  so  on.  Directions  what  trees  to  plant  and  how  to  plant 
them  follow.  Finally,  to  make  the  manual  a  complete  cyclopaedia  for  the  fes- 
tival, we  have  more  than  fifty  pages  of  suitable  songs  with  music.  Very  full 
indexes  make  it  easy  to  find  without  delay  whatever  may  be  wanted  in  the  book. 
Eight  full  page  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume,  which  is 
indeed  not  only  a  complete  manual  for  Arbor  Day,  but  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  poetry  of  nature. 


—  Pure  Saxon  English,  or  Americans  to  the  Front,  by  Elias  Molee, 
(Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago;  167  pp.;  |i.oo)  advocates  the  modification  of 
English  so  as  to  restore  the  Saxon  grammar  and  Saxon  roots  in  place  of  the 
foreign  forms  which  now  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  language.  The  ad- 
vantage would  be  a  logical  uniformity  wholly  wanting  in  present  usage,  with- 
out involving  a  very  large  element  of  wholly  new  words.  As  to  words,  for  ex- 
ample, dentist  would  be  tooth  healer;  surgeon,  wound  healer;  botany,  plant 
bre;  mutton,  sheep  flesh;  herbivera,  plant-eating;  and  so  on.  The  Latin  words 
would  be  cast  out  and  self-explanatory  terms  of  Saxon  origin  substituted.  As 
to  grammar  similar  simplicity  is  to  be  secured  by  adhering  to  a  few  rules,  as 
the  plural  shall  add  5  after  vowel  endings  and  a  after  consonants,  as  hand, 
handa;  and  so  on.  The  advantages  are  believed  to  be  great  as  relates  to  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  the  spread  of  the  language  among  foreign  peoples. 
The  words  become  self-explanatory  and  the  grammar  free  from  anamolies.  Of 
course  reformed  spelling  is  part  of  the  scheme,  and  very  essential  although 
subsidiary  to  the  larger  reform  proposed.  The  change,  it  is  thought,  might  be 
effected  through  legislation,  as  the  French  Academy  abolished  the  declension 
of  the  present  participle,  and  the  German  government  has  reformed  the  spell- 
ing of  the  mother  tongue.  The  change  is  urged  upon  the  American  people  as 
the  most  progressive  of  their  race,  and  as  a  worthy  mode  of  national  self-asser- 
tion. 

—  Pkstalozzi,  His  Life  and  Works,  by  Roger  de  Guimps,  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;  International  Education  Series,  Vol.  XIV;  438  pp.)  has  very  high  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  teachers.  This  book  has  been  for  some  time  recognized 
as  the  most  satisfactory  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  great  reformer  and  his 
work  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  biography,  for  it 
sets  forth  clearly  and  satisfactorily  the  principles  which  Pestalozzi  contended 
for,  and  gives  one  a  very  distinct  and  impressive  sketch  of  the  conditions  and 
struggles  out  of  which  they  grew  up  in  his  mind.  The  book  has  permanent 
value  and  is  likely  to  stand  for  a  long  time  as  the  best  biography  of  Pestalozzi. 
This  edition  contains  a  brief  but  admirable  preface  by  R.  H.  Quick,  by  a  former 
pupil  of  whom,  Mr.  J.  Russell,  the  translation  was  prepared.  The  volume  con- 
tains also  a  list  of  Pestalozzi's  works,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  most  useful 
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writings  relating  to  him.  We  have  great  need  still  to  draw  inspiration  and 
wisdom  from  him,  and  therefore  the  reading  of  this  book  is  to  be  urged  upon 
teachers. 

—  Black  Beauty,  His  Grooms  and  Companions,  by  A.  Sewell,  (American 
Humane  Education  Society,  George  T.  Angell,  President,  19  Milk  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  245  pp.;  12  cts.,  with  8  cts.  additional  for  postage,)  has  proved  a  great 
success  in  England,  where  over  ninety  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold. 
Mr.  Angell  has  seized  upon  the  book  as  fulfilling  a  wish  that  has  been  for  more 
than  twenty  years  upon  his  mind — the  wish  for  '*  An  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the 
Horse.'*  Through  the  kindness  of  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  philan- 
thropic society  of  which  he  is  president  he  has  been  able  to  place  it  upon  the 
market  for  a  merely  nominal  price,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  thus  reach  a  very 
wide  circle  of  readers  in  America  and  interest  them  in  the  fortunes  of  our  most 
valued  domestic  animal.  The  story  is  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  and 
sets  forth  the  vicissitudes  of  Black  Beauty  in  passing  from  master  to  master. 
We  hope  it  may  be  widely  read  and  accomplish  the  work  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed by  its  philanthropic  publishers. 

—  Preston  Papers,  by  Miss  Preston's  Assistant  (Lawyer's  Co-operative 
Publishing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  144  pp.)  under  the  form  of  letters  which  de 
scribe  what  a  certain  teacher.  Miss  Preston  (a  name,  we  are  assured,  for  a  real 
teacher,  whose  ways  are  faithfully  narrated,)  we  have  in  this  small  volume  an 
earnest  plea  for  vital,  as  opposed  to  merely  formal  work  in  school.  The  narra- 
tive is  likely  to  interest  those  for  whom  it  is  written,  and  afford  them  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  practical  use  and  much  food  for  thought.  In  these  respects 
it  is  to  be  heartily  commended,  and  indeed  we  do  commend  it  to  young  teach- 
ers, but  not  without  reserve.  Superintendents  and  principals  are  not,  in  the 
West,  at  least,  of  the  wooden  sort  described  in  this  book,  nor  are  school  sys- 
tems here  hide-bound  in  rigid  formalism,  like  those  in  which  Miss  Preston 
worked.  Where  are  they?  Perhaps  in  the  author's  imagination.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate to  fill  the  heads  of  beginners  with  such  notions  of  their  superiors;  and 
Miss  Preston  is  something  of  a  prig,  and  deserved  to  be  dismissed  for  her  pre- 
sumption in  several  cases,  even  supposing  things  to  have  been  as  bad  as  they 
are  depicted.  All  this  is  unfortunate,  and  makes  one  wish  that  this  really 
bright  and  suggestive  book  might  be  recast  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  these 
objections. 

—A  Primer  of  Darwinism  and  Organic  Evolution,  by  J.  G.  Bergen,  Jr., 
and  Fanny  D.  Bergen,  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston;  261  pp.)  is  the  second  and  re- 
vised edition  of  a  little  book  whose  original  title  was  '*The  Development 
Theory."  Its  purpose  is  not  controversial,  to  attack  or  defend  the  theory,  but 
to  state  in  brief  form  and  simple  language  what  the  theory  is  and  what  are  the 
principal  arguments  offered  in  its  support  by  its  propounded  In  carrying  out 
this  plan  the  authors  have  been  very  successful.  We  do  not  know  of  a  volmne 
from  which  an  unscientific  reader  can  so  quickly  and  easily  learn  what  Darwin- 
ism is.    So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  the  authors  are  also  safe  guides  in  the 
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field  upon  which  they  venture.  We  have  read  the  primer  with  much  interest, 
and  find  its  statements  careful  and  accurate.  It  has  manifestly  been  with  the 
writers  a  labor  of  love,  and  no  young  person  can  read  it  without  having  his 
mind  stimulated  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  the 
interrelations  ol  all  living  things.  We  heartily  commend  the  book  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  most  important  and  deeply  interesting  field  of  thought  and  study. 
— The  Elements  of  Plain  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  Edward  A.  Bowser, 
(D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co.,  N.  Y.;  393  pp.)  commends  itself  to  the  practical 
teacher  by  its  admirable  arrangement,  and  the  distinctness  which  is  given  in  the 
propositions  to  the  three  elements,  what  is  given,  what  is  required,  and  the 
proof!  In  the  demonstrations  conciseness  and  clearness  is  always  studied, 
while  in  the  parts  of  the  figures,  in  their  arrangement  on  the  page,  and  in  the 
notes  and  explanations  the  convenience  of  the  student  is  always  consulted.  The 
book  is  small  in  form,  easy  to  handle,  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  in  every 
way  a  model  text-book.    The  practical  exercises  are  numerous  and  valuable. 

—  No.  3  of  Prof.  De  Garmo's  Language  Work  Below  the  High  School,  makes 
the  transition  from  language  work  to  grammar,  leading  the  pupil  through  the 
art  into  the  science  of  language.  The  matter  used  is  always  valuable  and  inter- 
esting in  itself,  and  develops  the  intelligence  and  originality  of  the  pupil. 
(Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  loc.) 

—  The  Fourth  Reading  Book,  by  Eben  H.  Davis,  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. ; 
448  pp.;  80C.)  completes  a  very  excellent  series.  The  selections  are  from  clas- 
sics, are  fresh,  easily  intelligible  and  exceedingly  interesting,  the  illustrations 
are  admirable,  and  the  aids  for  teaching  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  good 
modem  reader. 

—  Plant  Organization,  a  Review  of  the  Structure  and  Morphology  of 
Plants,  by  the  written  methods,  by  R.  Halsted  Ward,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  85c.)  con- 
sists, besides  the  synopsis  and  a  useful  diagram  of  plant  organization,  of  a  col- 
lection of  blanks  for  full  plant  description. 

—  The  last  number  of  the  '*  Riverside  Literature  Series  "  is  Old  Testament 
Stories  in  Scripture  Language,  ranging  from  the  Story  of  Babel  to  the 
Conquest  of  Canaan,  (15c.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

—  Day  School  Gems,  by  C.  E.  Leslie,  (Chicago  Music  Co.,  150  Wabash  Av.; 
124  pp.;  75c.),  contains  over  one  hundred  songs  suitable  for  school  use,  besides 
exercises  and  instructions. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


— D.  C  Heath  &  Co.  are  soon  to  issue  editions  of  three  of  Moliere's  Comedies,  edited  by 
F.  A.  Case.  The  three  are  Tartuft^  Le  Bourgeois  Oentilhomme,  and  Lf  Mcdecin  Malwe 
Lui.  They  also  announce  A  Compendious  Fretich  Grammar,  by  A.  H.  Edgren;  the  first 
part  an  introductory  French  exercise  book,  and  the  second,  a  complete  grammar  with 
historical  surveys  of  each  of  the  principal  topics. 

^The  Clawteal  Review,  which  Ginn  &  Co.  publish  in  this  country,  is  really  indispensable 
to  teachers  of  the  classical  tongues  who  care  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  their  own  field. 

— Pres.  Ellot*8  paper  in  the  June  Are/ia,  on  The  Gap  Between  Common  Schools  and 
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Colleges  reviews  the  plans  of  oollege  admission,  by  state  aid  and  supervision,  under 
whicli  the  Minnesota  and  New  York  plans  are  set  forth  and  great  praise  awarded  to  the 
former;  by  accredited  schools,  which  he  considers  demoralizing  by  reason  of  the  insufiic- 
lent  guarantees  afforded  the  college  of  the  proper  preparation  of  candidates;  and  the 
place  of  examinations  for  admission,  which  he  considers  the  best  both  in  its  effects  npoa 
the  schools  and  upon  the  coUegres.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  plan  leaves  the 
gap  of  which  the  article  complains.  A  portrait  of  Pres.  Eliot  accompanies  the  article.  Of 
special  note  in  this  number  are  also  J.  W.  Lee's  tribute  to  the  late  Henry  W.  Grady;  W. 
C.  P.  Breckenrldge's  paper  on  The  Race  Question;  and  J.  T.  Bixby's  Tennyson,  and  the 
Questienings  of  Our  Age.  The  review  maintains  its  indt-pendent  and  fearless  character. 
and  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front  among  the  periodicals  of  the  time. 

~W.  Nicholas  is  setting  before  It«  readers  a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  in  Central  Africa 
in  £.  J.  Glave's  Six  Years  in  the  Wilds  of  Central  Africa.  W.  O.  Stoddard's  serial  Crowd- 
ed Out  of  Crowfleld  deserves  to  be  popular  with  young  readers.  There  is  the  usual  vari- 
ety of  fresh  and  entertaining  articles,  with  the  artistic  illustrations  for  which  this  monthly 
has  a  world-wide  reputation. 

—The  Acndemy  tor  June  publishes  Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong's  admirable  Suggestions  for 
a  Course  in  Elementary  Instruction  in  Physical  Science,  which  was  presented  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  approved 
by  that  body.  The  readers  of  the  Academy  get  but  few  articles  in  each  number,  but 
these  have  solid  worth,  which  £rlves  the  publication  a  high  position  with  thoughtful 
teachers. 

— D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  soon  issue  in  their  admirable  International  Education  Juries  a 
book  on  School  Supervision,  written  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Plckard,  of  Iowa.  It  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest  by  many  persons  in  this  state,  both  for  the  Importance  of  the  subject  and 
regard  and  esteem  for  the  author. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—  The  annual  exhibit  of  school  work  sentative  of  the  hotel  committee  will  meet 

at  Lake  Geneva  is  spoken  of  in  terms  ^^ch   train  before  it  reaches  the  city. 

r.f  „^,-„  u;«u  ^^^^M^^^*.  K,.  *u^  ^ 1  Send  all  names  of  teachers  who  agree  to 

of  ver>'  high  compliment  by  the  local  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^,^j 

papers.     All  departments  of  the  school  committee.     Each  state  manager,  passen- 

were  represented.  ger  agent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  a 

-Supt.  Severin  has  issued  in  Enjriish  convention  train  is  requested  to  notify  me 

J  ^                     .  '•"  "''"'^'^       i-iii,.i.  Y)v  wire  as  to  the  exact  number  of  leach- 

and  German  a  circular  to  the  school  ers  on  his  train  as  soon  as  train  is  made 

officers  calling  attention  to  the  misrep-  up  and   started,    twelve    hours    before 

resentations  of  agents  for  school  ap-  reaching  St.  Paul,  if  possible.     Address, 

S   Sherin 

paratus,  citing  the  State  Superintend-  Secretary  St.  Paul  Executive  Committ;!e, 

ent's  circular,  and  giving  a  list  of  neces-  Hotel  Ryan,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

sary  apparatus  with  reasonable  prices  .  ^    ,      « 

for  the  same.  ,  "The  new  catalogue  of  the  State 

-The  following  is  from  the  St.  Paul  U">^e^'t>'.  ««"«<!  »t>0"t  *e  middle  of 

committee  of  the  National  Association:  J""*'  ^''°*^  ^*°!»'  enrollment  .0  |.U 

departments  dunng  the  year  of  7S ). 

T  e}    n.  ?"■■  ^•'''''"  ^?^  i?'^••'^^°.K  The  Univcrsity  had  1641  graduates  it 

Judiiing  from  present  indications  the  ,        .           ^                o-          fj 

coming   National    Educational    Conven-  the  close  of  1889.     Six  resident  grad  i- 

tion  to  be  held  in  St.  Paul,  July  4th  to  ate  students  have  been  pursuing  stu  I- 

iith,  promises  to  be  the  largest  in   the  jes  at  the  University  during  the  yea*. 

history  of  the  Association.     St.  Paul  has 


mnde  ample  preparations  to  comfortably 


There    are    at    present    eighty-eigl  tt 


accommcdaie  all  m  hotels  and  private   schools  accredited  by  the  Universit'. 
houses,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  a  repre-    of  which  seventy-nine  are  high  schoo  u 
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the  rest  being  private  schools  and 
academies.  Of  these  79  high  schools 
eleven  are  accredited  for  all  courses; 
one  for  ancient  classical,  general  science 
and  English  courses,sixteen  for  the  mod* 
em  classical,  general  science  and 
English  course;  sixteen  for  the  modern 
classical  and  general  science;  sixteen 
for  the  general  science  and  English; 
seven  for  the  general  science;  and 
twelve  for  the  English  course.  The 
Freshman  class  enrolled  257  students. 

—  Besides  the  enrollment  mentioned 
above,  the  catalogue  contains  the  names 
of  students  in  the  Wisconsin  Summer 
School  for  Teachers  last  year,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  in  all. 

—  The  arrangements  for  admission  to 
the  University. — Special  local  examin- 
ations are  provided  for  where  request- 
ed, to  be  conducted  by  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  or  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, using  questions  furnished  by 
the  University.  The  proper  time  for 
holding  these  examinations  is  in  June 
or  earlier.  Provision  is  made  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  conditions  of  admission, 
lo  take  effect  in  1892-3.  The  catalogue 
says  on  this  point:  '*The  four  high 
school  courses  recently  revised  and 
recommended  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent have  been  adopted  as  standards 
or  types  of  the  preparatory  work  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  correspond- 
ing courses  of  the  University.  In  the 
revision  of  the  high  school  courses  this 
prospective  relationship  was  contem- 
plated and  an  eflfort  was  made  to  make 
the  courses  combine  as  large  a  degree 
of  adoptation  to  the  wants  of  both 
those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not 
contemplate  a  university  course  as 
practicable.  The  rest  of  the  adopta- 
tion is  accomplished  by  concessions. 
In  the  classical  courses  recommended, 
preparation  for  the  university  course 
largely  controls  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  studies,  while  in  the  sci- 


ence and  English  courses  the  interests 
of  those  who  do  not  contemplate  a 
university  course  are  dominant.  All 
of  the  courses  occupy  four  years,  and 
starting  with  a  common  lower  horizon 
should  give  nearly  equivalent  results  in 
degree,  though  differing  in  kind.  In 
addition  to  prescribing  the  subjects  to 
be  taken  and  the  ground  to  be  gone 
over,  it  is  proposed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Hme  devoted  to  each 
subject,  as  this  is  one  of  the  *  criteria  of 
a  good  preparation.' " 

— The  Wisconsin  Summer  School  for 
Teachers  opens  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  St.  Paul,  i.  e.  on 
July  14. 

—  The  teachers'  examination  for 
state  certificates  begins  on  the  Monday 
following  the  close  of  the  summer 
school,  i.  e.  on  August  12. 

—  A  very  important  movement  has 
been  made  at  Harvard  college  in  the 
reduction  of  the  regular  college  course 
to  three  years  instead  of  four.  The 
reasons  for  it  seem  to  be  the  advanced 
age  of  those  entering  the  college  and 
the  desire  to  promote  past-graduate 
studies.  The  movement  will  be 
watched  with  very  great  interest,  but 
as  yet  there  are  no  indications  that  oth- 
er institutions  intend  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Harvard. 

—  Supt.  A.  J.  Smith,  of  Waukesha 
county,  has  inaugurated  a  new  move 
which  is  full  of  promise  for  the  district 
schools.  A  large  number  of  pupils 
have  graduated  from  the  district  schools 
of  the  county  this  year  and  he  held 
regular  commencement  exercises  for 
them  in  the  village  of  Waukesha,  June 
14.  A  dozen  schools  were  represented 
on  the  program,  which  consisted  of 
essays  and  recitations  interspersed  with 
music.  The  occasion  brought  together 
not  only  many  pupils  of  the  schools 
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represented  but  parents  and  neighbors 
and  teachers  from  all  over  the  county. 
The  effect  must  be  to  cause  school  in- 
terests to  be  talked  over  more  than 
ever  before,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  gen- 
erous rivalry  to  surpass  each  other  in 
the  examinations  and  public  exercises 
which  will  be  a  powerful  means  of  im- 
proving the  schools.  Supt.  Smith  de- 
serves much  credit  for  inaugurating 
such  a  movement  in  the  state.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  many  more  will  be 
found  to  try  the  same  plan,  now  that  it 
has  been  successful  in  one  county. 

—  During  the  latter  part  of  May 
Prof.  Hailman,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  de- 
livered a  course  of  six  lectures  to  the 
teachers  of  Milwaukee  on  the  general 
subject  of  "Practical  Psychology."  On 
May  27  he  spoke  at  the  Slate  Normal 
School  on  **Froebel  and  his  Contem- 
poraries." A  touch  of  raciness  was 
infused  into  this  lecture  by  the  speak- 
ers' strictures  on  Prof.  Payne's  transla- 
tion of  Comparye's  "  History  of  Peda- 
gogy." 

—The  Chicago  Tribune  charges  that 
the  American  Book  Company  is  in  ef- 
fect a  veritable  trust,  which  will  soon 
have  the  schools  at  its  mercy.  The 
combination  has  now  purchased  the 
school  book  business  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  and  absorbed  D.  D.  Merrill 
&  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  and  The  Standard 
Publishing  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.  The  two 
latter  are  significant,  as  the  Tribune 
thinks,  because  of  the  relations  of  the 
houses.  D.  D.  Merrill  &  Co.  have  a 
seventeen  years*  contract  to  supply 
school  books  to  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  deal  of  course  hands  the  state 
over  to  the  new  firm.  Still  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  case  of  the  Standard 
Book  Co.  This  comparatively  unknown 
firm  entered  the  contest  with  the  great 
houses  when  Indiana  was  seeking  to 
make  a  state  contract,  and  carried  of! 
the  prize  over  all  competitors  and  to 


the  surprise  of  all.  A  salve  to  their 
disappointment  has  now  been  found  in 
the  absorption  of  the  prize  winner, 
whose  action  is  said  to  have  beeii  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  new  combi- 
nation. The  new  combination  thus  ab- 
solutely controls  the  school  books  of 
two  states,  and  practically  those  of  a 
far  larger  number. 

— The  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  11, 
contained  a  dispatch  from  Olympia, 
Washington,  charging  that  in  a  school 
book  contest  in  that  city  the  new  Book 
Company  gave  to  one  member  of  the 
State  School  Board,  L.  H.  Leach,  a 
check  for  |s>  000,  in  consideration  of 
moving  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
selecting  books  chiefly  outside  those 
controlled  by  the  new  company,  and  a 
promise  to  vote  for  the  reversal  of  the 
action.  Mr.  Leach,  however,  ha\ing 
the  check  in  his  possession,  exposed 
the  whole  transaction  to  the  Board. 
The  Board  promptly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion strongly  condemning  the  American 
Book  Company  and  its  agents.  We 
give  these  statements  from  the  Tridwie, 
and  regret  exceedingly  that  the  new 
firm  enters  at  once  upon  practices  which 
caused  the  scandal  imder  fomier 
arrangements  and  awakened  wide- 
spread distrust  and  hostility  towards 
school-book  publishers.  Briber>'  in  any 
form  is  an  outrageous  abuse  of  the 
money  power.  It  has  become  so  no- 
toriously common  in  politics  and  busi- 
ness of  all  sorts  as  to  demand  a  drastic 
remedy.  Some  effective  legislation 
making  punishment  for  offering  or  ac- 
cepting a  bribe  under  any  conditions 
easy,  sure,  and  severe,  is  urgently 
needed  to  check  the  debasement  of 
morals  which  is  advancing  rapidly  in 
this  country. 

—  In  place  of  A.  W.  Millard,  whose 
withdrawal  after  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice as  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Green  Lake  county,  the  State  Superin- 
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tendent  has  appointed*  J.  Q.  Currie, 
foimerly  principal  of  public  schools  at 
Princeton. 

—  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Ger- 
man Catholics,  in  their  recent  assembly 
adopted  resolutions  conceding  the  ne- 
cessity of  public  schools,  the  right  of 
general  taxation  for  their  support,  and 
the  justification  of  compulsory  school 
attendance.  If  American  Catholics 
generally  will  act  in  this  spirit  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  the  suspicion 
now  so  widely  prevalent  that  that 
church  is  aiming  to  destroy  the  common 
school  system. 

— At  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School, 
twenty-two  graduates,  eighteen  ladies 
and  four  gentlemen,  received  the  diplo- 
ma. Instead  of  the  usual  essays  and 
orations,  the  class  furnished  a  lecturer, 
Dr.  A.  A.  Willitts,  of  Dayton,  O.  The 
immense  audience  which  crowded  the 
Baptist  tabernacle  to  its  utmost  capacity 
attested  the  appreciation  of  the  public. 
Nearly  all  of  the  class  are  already  em- 
ployed for  next  year  in  the  schools  of 
Milwaukee.  The  steady  growth  of  this 
school  from  a  merely  local  institution 
into  a  wider  field  is  shown  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  enrollment;  the  follow- 
ing named  counties  are  represented 
this  year  J)y  from  one  to  eight  students: 
Walworth,  Dodge,  Racine,  Sauk,  Mon- 
roe, Brown,  Manitowoc,  Jackson,  Co- 
lumbia, Juneau,  Grant,  Sheboygan. 
Jefierson,  Outagamie.  AU  of  the  72 
graduates  sent  out  previous  to  this  year 
except  two  have  taught  continuously 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  all  but  one, 
taught  at  least  a  year.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  class  just  gradu- 
ated: Mildred  Isabelle  Aldrich,  Mil- 
waukee; Frederick  Elmer  Bolton, 
Tomah;  Jennie  C.  Conant,  Waupun; 
Lilian  Corbitt,  Milwaukee;  Ernest  E. 
Couch,  Glenbeulah;  Julia  Davis,  Mil- 
waukee; Jane  Mattiford  Fellows,   Mil- 


waukee; Neena  Foote,  Milwaukee; 
Hattie  L.  Goetsch,  Watertown;  Clara 
Louise  Hallo wes,  Ft.  Atkinson;  Daisy 
G.  Hauser,  Milwaukee;  Herman  F. 
Hegner,  Decorah,  Iowa;  Lena  Heide- 
man,  Waupun;  Louis  Kahlenberg.  Two 
Rivers;  Nettie  R.  McKillop,  Milwaukee; 
Mattie  A.  Nichols,  Milwaukee;  Minnie 
E.  Nickey,  Milwaukee;  Alice  Cary 
Paine,  Milwaukee;  Nellie  Margaret 
Rodee,  Milwaukee;  Nellie  J.  Sheldon, 
Milwaukee;  Ada  Taylor,  Milwaukee: 
Katherine  Burchard  Trask,  Appleton. 

— A  new  phase  of  the  Church-State- 
School  question  comes  to  the  surface 
in  an  open  letter  from  Rabbi  Hecht 
published  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
The  writer  announces  that  he  is 
thoroughly  loyal  to  and  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  public  schools,  but  pro- 
tests against  the  holding  of  public 
school  graduating  exercises  on  Friday 
evening,  on  the  ground  that  the  Jewish 
sabbath  begins  on  that  evening. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  school 
principals  of  Milwaukee  the  system  of 
marking  report  cards  was  discussed, 
and  some  changes  in  the  present  prac- 
tice agreed  upon.  The  most  of  the 
principals  favored  a  return  to  the  meth- 
od of  marking  in  per  cents  instead  of 
in  words  as  the  practice  has  been  for 
some  years  past.  Some  modification 
of  the  old  plan  of  using  per  cent, 
marks  was  recommended.  No  finer 
distinctions  than  are  indicated  by  the 
multiples  of  ^v^  per  cent,  are  to  be 
recognized. 

—The  summer  meeting  of  the  South 
Western  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Madison  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Aug- 
ust 27-28.  Wednesday  afternoon  will 
probably  be  devoted  to  a  boat-ride  on 
the  lakes  and  a  picnic,  and  Wednesday 
evening  to  a  social  gathering. 

—  The    South    Eastern    Wisconsin 
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Teachers'  Association  will  probably 
not  hold  another  session  until  next 
spring. 

—A  class  of  sixteen  graduated  June 
7,  from  the  Wisconsin  Academy,  open- 
ed last  fall  in  Madison  by  Prof.  W.  M. 
Pond,  former  principal  of  the  Madison 
high  school.  The  attendance  at  the 
Academy  has  been  very  encouraging 
during  the  year,  the  enrollment  almost 
reaching  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
school  will  next  year  occupy  the  new 
building  on  State  street  now  in  process 
of  erection  for  it. 

—  The  report  of  the  public  schools 
of  Madison  for  the  past  year  is  a  docu- 
ment of  considerable  interest.  The 
special  features  are  the  paper  on  Teach- 
ers as  Eclectics,  by  Isabella  Lamont, 
which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Journal,  the  full  report  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute  held  in  the  high 
school  building  Feb.  6-8,  and  the  Ar- 
bor Day  exercises  which  are  given  en- 
tire. The  enrollment  of  the  high 
school  reached  409.  A  class  of  28 
graduated  at  the  commencement  June 
13,  of  whom  almost  all  expect  to  enter 
the  University  in  the  fall.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  schools  does  not 
reach  quite  to  half  the  returns  of  the 
school  census.  The  former  is  2.031  and 
the  latter  4,581.  Prin.  McEwan  notes 
an  important  change  in  the  rhetorical 
work.  "Instead  of  the  old  'Rhetori- 
cal Day'  exercises  the  first,  second, 
and  third  year  pupils  have  weekly 
meetings  in  classes  or  sections  of  class- 
es for  rhetorical  work.  A  competent 
teacher  gives  his  entire  time  to  these 
exercises.  This  change  has  proved  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactor>',  but  it  is  felt  that 
still  more  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  work." 

—  Supt.  Beach  says,  in  his  report  of 
the  Madison  city  schools:  "The  fact 
that  graduates  of  high  standing  in  the 


University,  and  teachers  of  longest  ex- 
perience, are  of  their  own  choice  teach- 
ing in  primary  rooms  because  they  feel 
that  they  are  best  adapted  to  that  work, 
indicates  a  spirit  in  these  teachers,  in 
harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Board,  to  do  the  best  possible  work  in 
the  beginning." 

—  The  Fort  Atkinson  high  school 
graduated  this  year  a  class  of  twenty- 
one,  of  whom  nine  are  young  men. 
The  Dodgeville  high  school  graduates 
thirteen,  four  of  whom  are  men. 

—  The  Kenosha  high  school  gradu- 
ated seven  this  year,  five  of  whom  were 
young  men.  The  men  are  so  seldom 
most  numerous  in  senior  high  school 
classes  that  every  case  of  the  kind  is 
worthy  of  mention. 

—  Prin.  A.  E.  Schareb,  of  Hudson, 
and  M.  H.  Jackson,  of  Whitewater, 
open  a  summer  school  for  teachers  at 
Rochester  in  Racine  county,  July  7, 
continuing  five  weeks.  The  summer 
school  at  Mondovi,  Buffalo  county,  un- 
der Prin.  A.  M.  Locker,  opens  on  the 
same  date.  The  one  at  Cassville,  in 
Grant  county,  under  Principals  C.  R. 
Showalter,  E.  R.  Johnson  and  C.  A.  | 
Harper,  opened  June  30. 

—  The  Bay  View  article  in  the  May      j 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
has  caused  much  inquiry  about  that 
famous  northern  Michigan  summer  re- 
sort, assembly  and  summer  university. 

If  you  overlooked  it,  look  it  up.  It  is 
entitled  "Terraced  Bay  View."  Dr. 
E.  E.  White  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsau- 
lus  were  there  last  summer  and  pro- 
nounce it  the  most  delightful  place  they 
have  met  in  all  their  travels.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard  thinks  the  assembly 
is  second  to  none,  while  Dr.  J.  H.  War- 
den, at  the  head  of  Presbyterian  Sun- 
day school  work,  says  of  the  thirty  as- 
semblies he  has  attended,  the  Bay  View 
program  last  summer  "was  the  most 
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complete,  varied,  perfect  and  choice  of  university,  expenses,  etc.  He  will 
them  all.*'  The  Assembly  Herald,  gladly  send  cc^ies  on  request.  Teach- 
published  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hall,  of  Bay  i  ers  who  have  not  fully  made  their  sum- 
View,  Emmet  Co.,  Mich.,  is  full  of  in- 1  mer  plans  will  find  Bay  View  an  at- 
formation  about  the  place,  the  summer  tractive  point. 


Wanted. 


Men  of  ability  and  energy  to  sell  a  new  publication  to  school  directors  in 
Wisconsin.  Teachers  of  experience  preferred.  Some  of  our  men  make  I50.C0 
per  week  clear  of  expenses.    Address  without  delay 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Supt.                              CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 
103  State  St.,  Chicago. 

ARE  YOU  LOCATED  FOR  SEPTEMBER? 

If  not,  sent  for  blank  and  circulars  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau.  We 
now  have  first  class  vacancies  on  our  books  unprovided  for,  and  are  sending 
out  20,000  letters  to  employers  of  teachers.  These  will  bring  us  hundreds  of 
vacancies  for  the  months  of  July  and  Aujrust.  Our  vacancies  are  in  all  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  direct  from  employers  and  therefore  reliable.  Registration 
fee  Ir.oo.     Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager,  Elmhurst,  111. 

The  Wiseonsin  Iieagae  Teachers  Bareaa, 

RIVER  FALLS,  WISCONSIN. 
R.  B.   HAZARD,    Nlanager, 

THIS  Bl'REAC  IS  AX  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  OF 

The  Jlational  Iteagoe  of  State  Teacheps  Bareaus, 

With  Central  Office  at  DesMoines,  Iowa.    Frank  E.  Plummer,  Gen 'I  Mang'r. 

/\YTf3    PY.AVf     These  state  Bureniis,  one  located  in  each  state  and  Territory, 
^^,         „  **'*®  co-operative.    One  enrollment  fee  makes  you  a  member 

ot  aU  the  State  Bureaus  of  the  Leagrue,  thus  multipbinflr  your  chances  of  securing  just 
what  you  want. 

TEKCHERS     in^KNTEO. 

We  want  teachers  for  the  large  number  of  good  vacancies  now  coming  in  for  the  Fall 
Term. 

A  refftetratlon  now  Is  worth  much  more  than  one  later  in  the  year.  Vacancies  and 
changes  are  being  looked  up  and  sought  for.  We  can  make  more,  better,  and  surer  com- 
binations  if  you  do  not  delay. 

Remember  that  if  you  enroll  in  the  Wisconsin  League  Teachers  Bureau,  you  will  have 
dnplicate  regi^^tratlon,  at  no  further  cost  tc  you.  In  each  State  Bureau  of  the  National 
League.    Address,  for  circulars, 

R.  B.  HAZARD,  Rivei  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

THE  WISCONSIN  LEAGUE  TEACHERS  BUREAU. 

STEXOGR.\PHY  and  TYPE- ,  rpEACHER  wanted  in  every  city  and  town 

•  WRITING  FREE.     First-class  1   of  the  United  States  to  act  as  local  li- 

facilities  and  best  of  teachers.     Address,  f>rarian.    Liberal  compensation  for  a  few 

«.;♦»,  ^¥^^^  f^^  ^^*.,.^  «^^*«««  hours  service  weekly;  120  per  week  may  be 

\fcith  stamp  for  return  postage.  earned  during  vacations.    Address  with  ref- 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO.,  erences,  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 

Parish    NY  P-  ^  I^ox  346H,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE 


Home  seekers  will  find  the  last  of  the  I 
public  domain  of  agricultural  and  graz- 
iug  value  along  the  Great  Northern  Hy. 
in  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 


FBEE 
LANDS. 


NEW 
TOWNS. 


100  or  more,  along  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Line.  Business  chances.  Write 
F.  I.  Whitney,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Books, 
Maps,  Etc.    Write  now. 


Settlers  on  free  Government  lands  along 
the  Great  Northern  Hallway  Line  in  North 
Dakota  and  Montana  get  low  rates  and 
fine  marjcets  for  products. 


LOW 
RATES, 


HUNTING, 
FISHING. 


Finest  resorts  in  America  along  Great 
Northern  Ry.  Line  in  Mlnneliota,  Dakotas 
and  Montana.  Best  climate  for  health 
seekers. 


Montana  produces  the  finest  Horses 
and  Cattle.  Free  ranges  yet  in  Mouse, 
Milk  and  Sun  River  v^a Hey s  and  Sweet 
Grass  Hills. 


HORSES. 
CATTLE. 


HEALTH, 
WEALTH, 

In  Montana.    Free  Lands,  New  Towns, 
New  Railways.  New  Mines,  Low  Rates. 
Largest  area  of  good  vacant  land. 

Sweet  Grass  Hills,  Milk  and  Sun  River 
Valleys,  Montana,  reached  only  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Line.  The  Stock 
Raisers'  paradise. 

SHEEP, 
HOGS. 

nnTll               '^^^  regions  tribuUry  to    the    Great 
aULU,            Northern  Railway  Line  in  Montana  pro- 

POAT       duce  all  the  precious  and  baser  metals. 

uuAij.     jjg^  towns  and  railways  are  being  built. 

Go  to  the  Great  Reservation  of  Montana 
and  get  a  good  free  homestead.     Low 
rates  and  Free  Sleepers  on  Great  North- 
ern Railway  Line.    Go  now. 

MILK 
RIVER. 

HERDS, 
MINES. 

These  have  made  Montana  the  richest 
state  per  capita  In  the  Union.    Plenty  of 
room  for  more  miners  and  stockraisers. 
Now  is  the  time. 

Along  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Line  I  VHIlNr 
in  Montana  are  free  ranches  and  pastur- 1  *  vUliU 
age.  mines    of    precious   metals,    iron  I 
and  coal,  and   new   cities  and   towns.  I         MAN' 
Now  is  your  chance.  I 


GREAT 
FALLS. 


Surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  and 
grazing  country,  close  to  mines  of  pre- 
cious metals,  iron  and  coal,  possessing  a 
water  power  uneoualed  In  America,  it  is 
Montana's  industrial  centre. 


The  valleys   of   Red,  Mouse,  Missouri,  I 
Milk  and  Sun  Rivers  reached  by  Great 
Northern  Rv.  Line.    Half  rate  excursions 
Sept.  0,  23  and  Oct.  14,  1.^0.    Write  F.  I. 
Whitney,  St.  Paul,  Miuu.  | 


G. 
R. 


N. 

l; 
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THE  WORLD  AND  THE  TEACHER. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  my  title,  the  average  teacher  is  a  thing 
apart,  an  isolated  being,  whose  relations  to  its  environment  are  far  from 
being  understood  or  adjusted.  However  much  they  may  object  to  the 
idea,  however  depressing  to  their  pride,  however  much  it  may  grate 
upon  their  sensibilities,  teachers  feel  their  position  and  realize  that  oth- 
er people  are  also  conscious  of  it  Possibly  our  educational  systems 
are  of  so  recent  origin  that  perfect  correspondence  is  impossible.  The 
fault  may  be  in  themselves;  perhaps  their  own  reserve  or  timidity  may 
be  the  cause  of  this  disjointed  state  of  affairs;  their  pride  in  what  they 
call  their  intellects,  their  conscious  superiority  over  the  mental  dwarfs 
with  whom  the  school-room  brings  them  in  contact  may  have  led  to  the 
situation;  they  may  be  overworked  and  the  demands  of  the  position  may 
be  so  trying,  so  exacting,  that  they  cannot  find  the  time  to  mingle  with 
people.  Let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  the  fact  is  here  to  be  faced.  You 
say  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this;  it  is  true,  but  they  are  excep- 
tions. Run  over  the  list  of  your  friends  and  acquaintances  who  are 
swaying  the  pedagogic  scepter,  from  the  presidents  of  the  highest  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  state  to  the  country  school-ma'am  who  has 
taught  a  half  dozen  terms,  and  tell  me  what  per  cent,  are  in  harmony 
with  their  surroundings,  in  touch  with  the  world. 

Is  any  other  profession  so  separated  from  the  life  of  the  universe? 
The  minister  may  be  as  much  aloof  from  the  real  thought  and  action  of 
mankind,  and  as  apt  to  see  them  as  through  a  glass  darkly;  for  though 
in  his  parochial  calls  he  is  brought  into  closer  relations  with  his  parish- 
ioners, but  one  of  their  many  sides  and  that  the  best  is  by  instinct  pre- 
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sented  to  him.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  doctor  sees  his  patients, 
mingles  freely  in  whatever  society  he  may  select,  takes  a  hand  in  the 
political  advancement  of  any  party  he  may  favor,  and  indulges  in  and 
vaunts  such  religious  opinions  as  he  has  formed.  The  business  man  is 
in  constant  contact  with  all  classes.  He  passes  his  goods  out  to  the 
millionaire  with  a  flourish  adapted  to  the  occasion,  or  pushes  them  over 
the  counter  into  the  dirty  hands  of  the  street  Arab.  The  laborer  comes 
to  him  for  accommodation  and  details  his  circumstances  and  plans  in  the 
more  or  less  vain  hope  of  pecuniary  aid.  Aldermen  consult  him  about 
the  government  of  the  city,  and  railway  magnates  make  contracts  favor- 
able in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  business  transactions.  On  all 
sides  he  meets  and  knows  the  world  and  the  mainsprings  of  its  action. 

The  lawyer — well,  the  lawyer  is  everywhere  and  into  everything. 
If  the  church  fails  to  agree  as  to  the  disposition  of  its  property  he  steps 
in  and  settles  the  whole  matter  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  Should 
the  school  be  in  trouble  he  smooths  over  that  difficulty  with  a  grace  and 
ease  that  all  might  envy.  He  soothes  the  rich  and  helps  the  poor;  he 
arranges  our  form  of  government  and  sees  its  laws  executed;  he  is  with 
us  always  and  at  our  death  distributes  our  property  among  our  quarrel- 
ing heirs.  The  artisan  and  the  day  laborer  have  something  outside  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  daily  work,  and  mingle  freely  with  their  mates, 
and  frequently  see  and  debate  with  those  who  are  commonly  considered 
much  their  superiors. 

So  wags  the  world ;  while  the  teacher  stands  aloof  from  it  all  and 
wonders  how  it  can  move  so  smoothly  without  him.  He  spends  the 
day  with  his  pupils,  whose  immature  minds  are  responsive  to  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  As  evening  comes  on  he  meets  a  kw  acquaintances  and  sur- 
prises himself  by  seeing  how  little  of  worldly  influence  he  possesses.  He 
listens  to  some  folly  he  dares  not  correct,  and  then  finds  himself  wholly 
at  sea  among  the  limitless  possibilities  of  knowledge  beyond  and  around 
him.  What  does  he  know  of  the  farmer's  trials  and  successes  ?  What 
of  the  lawyer's  schemes,  the  tradesman's  business,  the  doctor's  cures  ? 
In  many  cases  all  his  life  is  found  between  the  dog-eared  covers  of  his 
much- thumbed  text-books.  He  cannot  lead,  to  follow  he  is  ashamed. 
False  pride  drives  him  home,  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  room  he  seeks 
and  strangely  enough  finds  relief  from  the  wearing  litdeness  of  the 
noisy  day  and  the  sense  of  loneliness  his  glimpse  of  the  world  has  giv- 
en him.     As  he  takes  from  its  shelf  the  work  of  a  favorite  author  and 
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sc;ats  himself  before  his  desk  he  quotes  the  words  of  Tennyson's  disap- 
pointed lover:  "  I  will  bury  myself  in  my  books  and  the  devil  may  pipe 
to  his  own." 

Pardon  me  if  I  paint  the  picture  roughly.  Perchance  the  strokes  are 
broad  and  the  general  effect  unpleasing,  and  it  is  possible  you  think  you 
detect  reckless  and  insincere  coloring.  I  am  not  alone  in  my  belief  that 
I  have  described  something  like  the  situation  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  that  I  have  not  seriously  overdrawn  the  representation. 

Wisconsin  laws  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  her  teachers  are 
neither  numerous  nor  exacting,  and  are  not  unlike  in  general  nature  to 
those  of  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  Moral  character,  ability 
to  teach,  facility  and  correctness  in  writing  and  speaking  the  English 
language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  certain  branches  of  study,  are  the 
fundamental  requirements  whether  a  license  is  obtained  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  county,  the  State  Department  of  Education,or  from  one 
of  the  public  training  schools.  The  certificates  upon  which  all  their  en- 
gagements are  based  are  different  in  character  and  value  and  of  varying 
duration.  Those  obtained  from  the  county  are  valid  for  one,  two  or 
four  years,  as  the  scholarship  only  of  the  applicant  varies,  while  those  of 
the  state  are  graded  (as  of  five  years  or  a  life-time)  not  only  upon 
learning  but  also  upon  actual  success  in  the  school-room.  The  holder 
of  an  equally  valuable  and  probably  more  influential  diploma  from  one 
of  the  Normal  schools  has  had  tuition  and  practice  in  the  principles, 
theories  and  methods  of  education,  but  has  not  of  necessity  demonstrat- 
ed his  ability  to  teach  when  not  undei^the  eye  of  helpful  inspection. 

While  these  demands  are  slight,  there  are  others  far  more  exacting  in 
the  unwritten  code  by  which  the  public  tries  the  acts  of  its  pedagogic 
servants.  The  instructor  must  be  joyful,  patient  and  forgiving;  refined, 
artistic  and  scholarly;  more  than  negatively  moral,  perhaps  even  relig- 
ious; possessed  of  that  rare  and  marvelous  trait,  the  power  of  giving, 
and  must  have  those  characteristics  which  eaable  him  without  distinct 
effort  to  seize  and  mould  into  perfect  shape  the  plastic  material  commit- 
ted to  his  charge,  sometimes  so  blindly.  These  requirements  the  world 
thrusts  upon  its  teachers  and  when  we  consider  the  direful  possibilities 
of  improper  instruction  and  example  to  the  young  we  cannot  ree^ard 
them  as  unjust  or  in  the  least  objectionable. 

But  when,  over  and  beyond  this,  it  insists  on  strange  and  unnatural 
conditions  outside  of  the  school  room,  on  a  perpetually  sedate  and  false- 
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ly  called  dignified  behavior,  on  a  self-abnegation  assevere  as  the  ascet- 
icism of  the  middle  ages;  when  it  criticises  one  for  not  assenting  to  and 
endeavoring  to  propagate  the  dogmas  of  sectarian  faith,  or  denies  free- 
dom of  expression  for  one's  doubts  and  beliefs,  the  whole  nature  cries 
out  against  the  infliction.  A  teacher's  rights  are  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
among  citizens^  and  beyond  strictly  professional  requirements  nothing 
should  be  demanded  that  is  not  asked  of  every  citizen.  If  he  has 
formed  opinions  upon  one  of  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day  by  what 
right  is  he  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  expressing  those  opinions?  He 
ought  not  to  give  rein  to  his  zeal  for  proselyting  and  use  the  lever  of  his 
personality  upon  his  pupils,  but  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
up  manfully,  even  in  public  if  desirable,  and  say  my  belief  is  such  be- 
cause of  this  and  that.  Activity  in  politics,  however,  is  almost  univers- 
ally regarded  as  pernicious,  and  leads  directly  to  official  decapitation. 
No  direct  charges  may  be  made,  but  down  falls  the  glittering  axe  of  pop- 
ular disapproval  and  out  drops  the  incumbent  to  make  room  for  a  more 
circumspect  and  often  less  competent  man. 

Why  should  the  social  life  of  the  teacher  be  restricted  solely  to  what 
we  call  in  our  pride  the  higher  pleasures?  Must  there  be  no  rdaxation? 
Ought  the  stringed  instrument  to  be  incessantiy  up  to  concert  pitch  ? 
Is  there  anything  intrinsically  wrong  in  games — cards,  billiards;  in 
sports — racing,  ball;  in  hunting,  fishing,  dancing,  driving?  Nothing. 
They  have  been  prostituted  to  ignoble  uses,  and  their  full  enjoyment  is 
clouded  by  the  fact,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  the  thing  itself  is  con- 
founded with  its  abuse.  Some  ooe  complained  that  the  devil  had  all  the 
good  music.  Why  should  he  monopolze  the  good  amusements  ?  Why 
should  these  not  be  lifted  up  and  made  the  instruments  of  recreation  for 
which  they  are  so  well  adapted  ?  They  cannot  be  shut  out,  they  will 
some  time  appear  within  the  horizon  of  the  child;  will  not  something 
be  gained  if  he  be  taught  their  proper  use?  Why  rouse  the  sleeping 
imp  of  the  perverse  by  forbidding  them  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

What  about  religion?  We  will  grant  the  reasonableness  of  the  de- 
mand that  no  sectarian  instruction  should  be  given,  but  that  does  not  ad- 
mit that  God  and  faith,  persecutions,  the  sale  of  indulgences,  trinity 
and  unity,  nor  the  claims  of  the  new  criticisms  and  modem  agnostidsm 
should  be  tabooed  topics,  on  which,  if  the  teacher  have  formed  an 
opinion,  his  mouth  should  be  forever  closed  even  in  the  presence  of  his 
pupils.     Still  heavy  pressure  comes  from  both  directions.     The  godless 
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schools  in  the  hands  of  atheistic  teachers  are  in  one  place  held  up  to 
the  execration  of  the  local  public,  while  elsewhere  the  pressure  of  opin- 
ion from  without  prompts  a  city  superintendent  to  recommend  the  ex- 
purgation from  the  readers  of  all  the  reference  to  divinity  and  forbids 
the  teacher  officially  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  God. 

Again:  It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the. teacher  should  always 
speak  in  iambic  pentameter,  nor  utter  only  sentences  pregnant  with  Ba- 
conian wisdom.  The  laws  governing  the  use  of  words  are  not  so  well 
defined  that  he  must  never  adopt  anything  from  the  popular  phraseol- 
ogy, nor  are  accentuation  and  the  sounds  of  letters  so  constant  in  best 
usage,  that  one  must  always  follow  the  technical  rules  of  our  deified 
lexicographer.  There  is  no  crime  in  the  pedagogue's  having  on  his 
study  table  a  book  that  has  not  attained  its  majority,  and  no  offense  in 
his  glancing  over  the  ephemeral  periodical  whose  existence  means  that 
some  in  the  world  demand  such  pabulum. 

If  the  church  meets  the  demands  of  his  religious  nature  he  must  not 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  working  therein,  nor  must  he  be  ostracised  if 
such  labor  fails  to  be  typical  of  all  that  is  good.  The  club  and  the  se- 
cret society  may  offer  a  field  for  legitimate  activity  in  which  he  must  not 
incur  the  opprobrium  of  those  opposed  to  such  associations. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  ask  no  toleration  for  that  which 
is  bad  sui  generis y  nor  for  an  evil  distortion  of  that  which  is  good.  I 
am  not  desirous  of  making  light  of  the  seriousness  of  this  calling,  nor 
am  I  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  him  who 
undertakes  to  fashion  men  and  women.  They  bear  me  down  with  a 
weight  against  the  carrying  of  which  this  is  a  reaction.  The  teacher 
must  be  gentlemanly  or  lady-like,  and  sincere  to  the  core,  not  lacking 
in  outward  appearances,  and  far  less  in  those  inner  graces,  which  shine 
through  any  habit  he  may  don. 

Even  while  we  object  to  the  false  views  held  by  many,  we  realize  that 
there  is  much  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  inti- 
mate dealings  with  the  fraternity.  The  world  expects  too  much  of 
those  who  are  but  human  after  all,  and  yet  it  often  finds  the  teacher 
widely  lacking  what  he  ought  to  possess.  His  business  habits  are  slack, 
and  his  methods  roundabout  and  wearisome,  to  the  man  whose  daily 
practice  it  is  to  seize  at  once  upon  the  vital  point  in  question  and  drop- 
ping all  impracticalities  advance  directly  to  the  desired  result.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  remark  made  by  a  business  man  to  whom  I  handed 
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for  signature  a  certain  document  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  The 
words  were  spoken  in  a  jocular  manner  but  they  sank  deep.  **  I  might 
have  known  a  teacher  made  this  out,"  he  said,  **  they  never  date  any- 
thing." 

It  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  which  shall  circumscribe  the  every -day 
acquirements  of  any  man.  Human  activities  are  so  various  and  so 
complex  that  no  living  being  can  claim  acquaintance  with  the  minutiae 
of  all,  and  from  the  teacher  should  be  expected  only  such  common 
sense  familiarity  as  goes  to  make  up  the  acquirements  of  the  average 
man.  **  Here's  the  school  teacher,  he*  11  know,"  sa5rs  one  of  a  group 
discussing  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  or 
of  another  trying  to  locate  precisely  the  largest  village  in  New  Guinea, 
or  a  third  hoping  to  learn  the  number  of  troops  engaged  in  the  skirmish 
of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Ask  the  teacher,  and  he  ought  to  name  off 
hand  any  stone  you  may  present,  any  vegetable  growth  you  have  found 
in  your  cellar,  any  insect  that  infests  your  plants,  and  freely  advise  you 
of  the  value  of  the  one,  the  cause  of  the  second,  and  the  prevention  of 
the  third.  Such  is  the  enviable  situation  the  public  instructor  holds  in 
the  minds  of  many;  while  to  others  he  is  only  the  hired  entertainer  of 
children,  the  scarcely  tolerated  necessity,  the  scope  of  whose  practical 
intelligence  does  not  reach  beyond  the  school-room,  and  **  How's 
School?'*  is  the  only  question  that  can  in  any  way  interest  or  amuse 
him. 

But  unjust  and  unfair  demands  proceed  not  entirely  from  the  world. 
The  schoolmaster  is  exacting  in  what  he  expects  from  without,  and  b 
given  to  unduly  magnifying  the  importance  of  his  position  and  strange- 
ly over-estimating  his  influence  upon  maturity.  When  he  brings  into 
the  affairs  of  life  the  **  fidgety  assertion  of  selfhood,"  which  has  served 
to  awe  the  juvenile  group  among  which  he  has  stalked  a  king,  he  is 
foolishly  prone  to  consider  the  same  deference  and  exaggerated  respect 
to  be  still  his  due. 

We  smile  when  he  urges  that  all  his  petty  schemes  for  securing  punctu- 
ality, regular  attendance  and  good  discipline  shall  occupy  in  the  minds 
of  the  whole  community  the  same  elevated  position  they  hold  in  his  own. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  every  household  will  modify  all  its  manner 
of  living  that  these  trivialities  may  remain  intact.  School  machinery 
may  be  necessary  but  its  buzzing  need  not  be  heard  at  every  table  in 
the  land,  nor  will  destruction  come  if  some  of  its  delicate  wheels  are 
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occasionally  broken  by  the  carelessness  of  its  patrons.  The  state  places 
the  teacher  in  loco  parentis  for  limited  hours  only.  It  does  not  abolish 
the  parent,  nor  home  and  its  requirements.  The  courts  will  uphold  on- 
ly a  reasonable  construction  of  the  phrase,  and  man  will  not  tolerate  a 
dictatorial  and  harsh  enforcement  of  even  proper  demands.  It  may 
have  been  proper  for  the  Fond  du  Lac  principal  to  ask  his  pupil  to 
bring  up  the  stick  of  wood,  but  after  the  parent  had  informed  him  of 
the  boy's  ph3rsical  weakness  it  was  absurdly  cruel  for  him  to  insist  on 
the  performance  of  the  task ;  and  when  he  punbhed  and  suspended  the 
child  for  following  the  express  commands  of  his  parent  we  rejoice  that 
the  courts  re-instate  the  boy  and  reprimand  his  tormentor. 

Put  down  in  cold  black  and  white  how  painfully  absurd  are  some  of 
the  pedagogue's  fondest  expectations,  that  everyone  should  be  kindly 
and  truly  interested  in  his  affairs  before  he  is  as  fully  considerate  of  the 
af&irs  of  others;  that  the  magnitude  of  his  responsibilities  will  appear 
as  great  to  others  as  to  himself;  that  no  one  will  venture  to  criticise  at 
least  belbre  his  children  the  acts  of  their  instructors ;  that  he  and  he 
only  can  recognize  and  train  the  budding  mind  and  give  those  direc- 
tions by  which  can  be  brought  out  the  perfect  flower  and  the  mature 
fruit;  that  everybody  every  day  at  a  given  time,  convenient  or  other- 
wise, shall  send  their  children  to  the  cheerless  buildings  erected  for  the 
purpose  where,  after  being  put  through  various  forms  and  ceremonies 
battered  with  antiquity  or  still  fresh  from  the  mint  of  theory,  they  are 
given  a  half  dozen  courses  of  intellectual  food,  the  menu  of  which  was 
probably  developed  in  the  closet  away  from  the  world;  and  after  six 
hours  of  such  treatment  are  sent  home  to  parents  who  are  supposed  to 
do  nothing  but  applaud  and  note  with  joy  the  collection  of  facts,  the 
expansion  of  mind,  and  the  growth  of  reasoning  power  exhibited  by 
their  progeny. 

What  I  have  already  said  without  further  comment  seems  to  fail  to 
indicate  exactly  what  may  be  with  propriety  asked  by  the  teacher.  The 
competent  one  invites  an  intelligent  criticism  from  the  great  mass  of  his 
equals.  He  seeks  a  social  position  if  not  among  the  perfect  four  hun- 
dred yet  inferior  to  none  in  that  better  aristocracy  where  intellect  in 
some  of  its  many  embodiments  and  manly  sincerity  are  the  tests  of 
membership.  He  desires  a  salary  commensurate  with  his  abilities  judged 
by  worldly  standard.  He  asks  that  he  may  be  reasonably  secure  in  his 
tenure  of  office.     Comfortable  and  commodious  places  for  his  work  and 
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all  reasonable  appliances  are  as  necessary  to  him  as  tools  to  the  me- 
chanic. Such  leisure  as  any  professional  man  may  take  in  which  to 
prepare  for  and  rest  from  his  arduous  labors  is  certainly  his  due.  He 
begs  for  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  parents  when  he  is 
right,  and  their  kindly  forbearance  when  he  errs.  And  finally  he  asks 
for  a  candid  and  full  hearing  before  public  judgment  is  passed  upon  hb 
acts. 

Now  I  do  not  raise  a  wail  as  from  a  much  abused  and  poorly  appre- 
ciated class.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  great  body  of  teach- 
ers receive  all  the  recognition  that  their  merit  deserves,  and,  to  borrow 
one  more  phrase,  the  world  really  thinks  more  of  the  teachers  than  it 
gives  them  reason  to  believe;  and  whispered  very  gently,  far  more  than 
is  due  many  of  them.  Certain  it  is  that  they  yearn  for  activity  among 
men  and  women  more  than  their  enforced  retirement  indicates.  All 
that  is  asked  is  a  fair  show,  an  equal  chance,  without  invidious  compari- 
son or  constant  insistence  on  much  more  than  is  required  of  any  other 
honorable  calling. 

We  hope  for  the  day  when  a  teacher  will  not  be  instantly  detected 
by  his  demeanor,  his  conversation,  his  dress  as  conspicuous  in  its  dis- 
regard for  modern  taste  or  in  its  staid  propriety  as  the  striped  jacket 
of  an  inmate  of  Waupun.  But  when  the  teacher  is  a  man  or  woman 
in  the  world,  and  in  its  truest  sense  of  the  world,  a  little  stronger  than 
the  competent,  a  little  more  learned  than  the  wise,  a  little  better  than 
the  good,  never  so  far  behind,  away  from  and  beyond  that  he  cannot 
go  to  whomsoever  he  will  and  find  all  coming  to  him  as  a  companion 

and  appreciative  intimate. 

C.  H,  Sylvester. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
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**  How  to  teach  history  ?'*  is  a  question  in  which  I  think  teachers 
of  all  grades  have  an  interest,  for,  whether  so  printed  in  the  "  course  of 
study '  *  or  not,  all  ought  to  be  teaching  it  in  some  of  its  varying  phases. 
Every  child  begins  its  study  before  he  enters  the  school-room.  He  re- 
ceives his  first  lessons  lying  in  his  mother's  arms,  or  standing  at  his 
father's  knee  listening  to  the  stories  of  their  childhood.  When  he  b«j- 
gins  his  school  life,  it  is  to  him  a  most  fascinating  study;  when  his  school 
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days  are  ended,  it  should  have  lost  none  of  its  attractions.  His  early 
love  for  it  should  have  deepened  and  broadened*  should  have  become 
more  thoughtful,  but  not  less  enthusiastic. 

As  a  subject  for  teaching,  history  presents  many  different  stages  in 
each  of  which  the  method  must  be  determined  by  the  purpose  directly 
in  view.  Every  teacher,  before  he  takes  the  first  step  in  the  work,  should 
fully  and  clearly  decide  what  he  desires  to  accomplish.  A  general  idea 
is  not  enough;  his  method  should  be  based  on  a  definite  decision. 
Whatever  method  employed,  should  educate  along  two  lines:  the  one 
imaginative,  the  other  philosophical.  We  all  know  that  the*  real  study 
of  history  requires  in  the  student  the  power  to  exercise  independent 
thought;  to  discover  the  principles  and  laws  which  underlie  the  events 
of  history;  to  see  clearly  the  relations  of  cause  and  result.  But  it  also 
requires  of  him  an  active  imagination.  Unless  he  has  before  his  mind 
clearly  defined  pictures  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  events  occurred;  un- 
less he  can  transport  himself  out  of  his  own  age,  country  and  person, 
and  imagine  himself  the  agent  or  spectator,  his  understanding  of  any 
event  remote  in  time  or  place  must  be  imperfect,  if  not  incorrect. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Emerson,  **  As  we  read  we  must  become  Greeks, 
Romans,  Turks,  priest  and  king,  martyr  and  executioner,  must  fasten 
these  images  to  some  reality  in  our  own  secret  experience  or  we  shall 
learn  nothing  rightly.  We  must  in  ourselves  see  the  necessary  reason 
for  every  fact, —  see  how  it  could  and  must  be.  Must  assume  that  we, 
under  like  influences  should  be  alike  affected,  and  should  achieve  the 
like." 

As  teachers  of  history,  let  us  consider  first,  what  we  may  call  the  pre- 
paratory work, — work  preparatory  to  the  formal  study  of  the  subject  usu- 
ally begun  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  school  life.  During  this  time, 
as  a  basis  for  subsequent  study,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  begin  the  de- 
velopment of  the  historic  sense  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  child's  im- 
agination; to  arouse  his  sympathy;  to  create  right  moral  ideas;  and  to  give 
him  concrete  illustrations  of  the  good,  the  brave  and  the  true.  A  little 
later,  to  furnish  him  with  historical  and  social  conceptions ;  to  train  him  to 
think,  to  judge,  and  to  express  his  thought  in  appropriate  language. 
Most  of  this  must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  stories  and  pictures. 
At  first  the  selection  of  material  should  be  confined  to  the  purely  narra- 
tive,—  to  stories  of  child  life,  stories  true  to  life,  dramatic  and  capable 
of  exciting  his  sympathies.     These  should  illustrate  lessons  in  human 
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nature,  in  the  wa3rs,  actions,  and  motives  of  men;  in  displays  of  hero- 
ism, devotion  to  duty,  or  of  selfishness  and  disloyalty. 

Mr.  Bain  says:  '*  Nothing  comes  home  to  a  child  sooner  than  narra- 
tives of  human  beings,  their  pursuits,  their  passions,  their  successes, 
their  disasters,  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  their  rewards  and  their  pun- 
ishments, their  enmities  and  their  friendships.  For  these  lessons  plenty 
of  material  may  be  found  in  the  classic  nursery  tales,  Bible  stories,  fairy 
tales,  Teutonic  legends  and  Greek  myths.  Of  the  last  Mr.  Hawthorne 
said,  **  he  was  invariably  astonished,  whenever  he  began  to  relate  one, 
by  the  readiness  with  which  it  adapted  itself  to  the  purity  of  his  ehild 
auditors.  The  objectionable  characteristics  seem  to  be  a  parasitical 
growth  having  no  essential  connection  with  the  original  fable."  "They 
fall  away  and  are  thought  of  no  more,"  he  says,  **  the  instant  I  put  my 
imagination  in  sympathy  with  the  innocent  litde  circle  whose  open  eyes 
are  fixed  so  eagerly  upon  me."  Many  of  these  stories  may  be  repeat- 
ed again  and  again.  Children  like  a  good  story  all  the  better  for  hav- 
ing heard  it  before,  and  it  often  seems  to  deepen  its  influence,  not  by 
two  or  three,  but  by  numberless  repetitions.  Understand,  there  is  to  be 
as  yet  no  attempt  to  teach  facts,  the  purpose  being  only  to  exercise  the 
child's  imagination  and  sympathy. 

With  the  first  lessons  in  geography,  stories  of  the  children  of  other 
countries  should  be  introduced,  that  the  pupil  may  conceive  of  life  very 
different  from  his  own.  Much  that  is  suggestive  can  be  found  in  such 
books  as  **  Seven  Little  Sisters  Who  Live  on  this  Round  Globe,*'  "Eladi 
and  All, ' '  **  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe. ' '  Still  later  stories  of  heroes  from 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  stories  from  Roman  history,  from  English 
history,  from  American  history  —  of  the  Indians,  the  early  settlements, 
the  Revolution.  Many  of  these  stories  have  been  most  charmingly  told 
by  Hawthorne  in  his  "Wonder  Book,"  '*Tanglewood  Tales,*'  "True 
Stories,"  " Twice  Told  Tales,"  ''Grandfather's  Chair."  These  stories 
may  be  read  or  told  by  the  teacher ;  sometimes  one  pupil  may  read  to 
the  others,  and  again  the  pupils  may  read  in  turn.  Every  exercise, 
however,  should  be  followed  by  talking  and  writing  upon  the  subject 
given,  thus  cultivating  the  child's  power  of  expression.  The  teacher, 
too,  should  ask  questions  that  will  make  these  little  people  think  and 
judge  before  they  can  answer. 

During  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  the  story-telling  and  reading  should 
be  more  systematic  and  with  this  wider  purpose, —  to  teach  what  history 
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is;  to  bring  before  the  pupils  the  nature  of  human  society.  History 
proper  must  begin  with  the  idea  of  a  nation,  and  this  must  be  based  upon 
some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  political  society.  Ideas  of  peace, 
of  war  and  of  government  ought  now  to  be  acquired.  Call  the  child's 
attention  to  the  accompaniments  of  peaceful  life.  Let  him  state  in  detail 
what  he  sees  about  him  in  his  every  day  life.  In  the  stories  read  or 
talked  about,  consider  the  causes  of  war,  its  purposes,  and  the  methods 
of  warfare.  Under  government,  discuss  the  objects  of  government,  the 
different  forms,  the  use  of  laws,  the  duties  of  citizens.  Above  all  teach 
the  child  the  facts  of  history  as  they  are  about  him ;  his  own  village  or 
city  is  the  first  subject  for  study,  then  the  county,  the  state,  the  nation. 
There  are  few  places  that  have  not  most  interesting  incidents  connected 
with  their  local  histories.  The  more  personal  and  real  these  can  be  made 
the  better. 

Most  of  the  preparatory  work  must  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
geography  reading  and  language  lessons,  though  when  opportunity  per- 
mits in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years,  regular  lessons  should  not  be  omitted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year,  history  should  be  taken  up  as  a 
formal  study.  To  give  definiteness  to  the  work,  some  good  text-book 
should  now  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  But  the  teacher  must 
be  very  watchful  that  the  study  of  American  history  is  not  confined  to 
the  study  of  a  text-book.  The  book  should  be  to  the  teacher,  and  to 
the  pupil,  a  hint,  a  guide,  a  check,  and  not  an  all-sufficient  reservoir  from 
which  all  instruction  and  information  is  to  be  drawn.  To  appeal  to  the 
student's  sympathy,  to  exercise  his  historical  imagination,  to  encourage 
his  love  for  the  study,  are  still  aims  for  the  teacher.  But  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  he  must  seek  to  develop  powers  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion; the  relations  of  cause  and  result  must  be  made  prominent;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  teacher  must  remember  that  the  special  pur* 
pose  of  American  history  in  our  public  schools  is  to  teach  the  children 
of  our  land  American  insHtuHonSy  that  they  become  intelligent  voters 
and  loyal  citizens.  To  accomplish  all  or  only  a  part  of  this  the  pupil 
must  first  learn  how  to  study  history.  To  teach  him  this  is  of  as  much 
importance  as  to  teach  him  history  itself. 

In  assigning  a  lesson  it  is  a  good  plan  to  read  it  over  with  the  class, 
to  see  that  all  names  are  correcdy  pronounced;  that  all  the  places  men- 
tioned are  located;  that  the  true  meaning  and  relative  importance  of  all 
facts  are  understood.     In  almost  every  lesson  there  are  topics  of  special 
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importance.  Let  these  be  subjects  of  the  most  thorough  research  pos- 
sible Direct  the  pupils  to  other  sources  of  information.  Collect  as 
many  authorities  as  possible  and  give  them  a  list  of  those  you  wish  them 
to  consult,  designating  chapters  and  pages.  Hold  them  responsible  for 
this  study.  General  directions  are  vague  and  seldom  influence  those 
you  most  wish  to  reach.  Ask  some  question  that  will  stimulate  original 
thought  and  give  new  interest  to  the  investigation.  In  the  recitation, 
test  not  only  the  amount  of  information  that  has  been  acquired,  but  as- 
certain the  degree  of  clearness  and  of  intelligence  with  which  it  has  been 
comprehended.  When  a  topic  is  named,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
tell,  in  his  own  language,  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible,  what  he 
has  learned  from  his  own  book  and  from  other  sources.  After  he  has 
finished,  other  pupils  may  add  anything  omitted,  correct  any  wrong 
statement,  ask  questions  to  bring  out  more  clearly  obscure  points. 

Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be  given  to  geography  in  this  con- 
nection. Geography  and  history  should  be  constantly  associated,  other- 
wise the  facts  will  be  vague  and  will  soon  slip  from  the  memory.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  study  history  intelligently  without  bringing  dis- 
tinctly before  the  mind's  eye  the  place  relations  of  the  scenes  in  which 
these  events  occurred.  But  do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  location 
of  places.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  should  also  be  studied, 
as  they  have  had  a  great  influence  in  determining  its  history.  They 
have  modified  the  founding  of  its  colonies  and  its  cities;  the  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  resources;  its  wars  and  its  military  campaigns;  its 
social  relations  and  institutions.  A  skillful  treatment  of  this  subject 
will  give  the  pupil  a  new  light  by  which  to  read  history,  and  will  help 
make  attractive  that  field  of  thought  which  so  many  fear  to  enter  —  the 
philosophy  of  history.  Some  one  has  said  "  teaching  chronology  is  not 
teaching  history."  I  agree  and  disagree  with  the  statement.  The  per- 
son who  can  give  the  exact  date  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  but  has  no 
further  knowledge  of  the  event,  has  little  to  boast  of.  On  the  other 
hand  a  knowledge  of  dates  is  important  because  of  the  higher  relations 
to  which  it  constantly  ministers.  An  exact  date  is  often  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  determining  the  agencies  that  produced  an  event.  In  the 
history  of  our  country  I  would  insist  upon  having  perhaps  not  more 
than  twenty- five  of  the  most  important  dates  learned  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  their  events.  But  these  should  be  thoroughly  learned 
with  strict  accuracy  and  stamped  upon  the  memory  by  constant  refer- 
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ence  and  frequent  reviews.  Less  important  events  will  naturally  group 
themselves  about  these;  some  leading  to  each  as  cause  events,  others 
leading  from  each  as  effect  events. 

Do  not  neglect  in  your  work  to  make  prominent  the  progress  of  the 
nation  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  inventions  and  discoveries,  in  the 
growth  of  population  and  territory,  and  in  the  development  of  its  na- 
tural resources.  History  is  more  than  a  record  of  wars  and  political 
strifes.     "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war. ' ' 

The  study  of  current  events  should  also  be  encouraged  by  the  teacher. 
It  has  been  happily  said,  **  What  is  politics  to-day  is  history  to-mor- 
row." To  watch  how  hbtory  is  being  made  in  the  present  will  help  the 
student  understand  that  made  in  the  past.  Whenever  opportunity  per- 
mits interest  the  pupils  in  the  hbtory  of  other  nations,  especially  those 
associated  with  American  history.  Try  to  make  clear  the  thought  that 
we,  as  a  people,  are  only  a  part  of  one  great  unit, —  ''a  link  in  that  entail 
that  binds  all  ages  past  with  all  that  are  to  be."  Those  features  of  his- 
tory that  are  related  to  present  affairs,  that  may  lead  these  children  into 
a  higher  appreciation  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  American  citizens, 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  much.  Biography,  historical  fiction,  poetry, 
pictures  and  relics  should  all  be  frequently  called  upon  to  stimulate  and 
aid  the  imagination  in  its  effort  to  reproduce  the  past. 

With  a  litde  exertion  the  teacher  may  enliven  almost  every  recitation 
by  some  choice  poem  or  prose  selection.  A  noble  sentiment,  a  deed  of 
heroism,  an  extract  from  a  stirring  speech,  a  fine  bit  of  description  or 
characterization,  a  good  anecdote,  will  do  much  to  fix  the  related  event. 
The  following  poems  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  rich  our  literature  is  in 
just  the  materials  teachers  want  for  this  purpose.  You  may  determine 
how  much  of  American  history  they  tell:  **  The  Skeleton  in  Armor;" 
"Hiawatha;"  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;"  **The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish;"  ''Mabel  Martin,  the  Witch's  Daughter;*' 
"Evangeline;"  *' Paul  Revere's  Ride;"  ''Grandmother's  Story  of 
Bunker  Hill;"  "Independence  Bell— Ring,  Grandpa,  Ring;"  "The 
Song  of  Marion's  Men;"  "  Pulaski's  Banner;"  "  Old  Ironsides;"  "  The 
Angels  of  Buena  Vista;"  "All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  To-Night;" 
" Barbara  Frietchie;"  "Sheridan's  Ride;"  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray." 
The  fact,  too,  that  in  this  way  the  pupils  are  becoming  acquainted  with 
our  best  authors  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  good  literature,  is  of  no  litde 
value. 
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In  this  day  of  beautiful  pictures  and  engravings  costing  almost  no- 
thing, it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  collect  from  adyertisements,  cata- 
logues, newspapers  and  magazines  a  choice  portfolio  of  really  fine  his- 
torical illustrations.  These  mounted  upon  bristol  board  will  be  most 
p^  valuable  aids  in  teaching.     Then,  too,  there  is  treasured  in  almost  every 

household  some  interesting  relic  or  keepsake,  which,  if  introduced  into 
the  recitation,  will  do  more  to  make  the  past  real  than  volumes  of  printed 
matter. 

Many  of  the  pupils  have  visited  museums  in  large  cities;  some  have 
traveled  and  have  seen  historic  places  and  buildings.  If  you  can  induce 
these  to  talk,  you  will  often  be  surprised  at  how  much  they  can  tell  that 
is  really  valuable  and  interesting.  When  reviews  are  given  they  should 
always  treat  a  subject  as  a  complete  topic.  All  events  relating  to  that 
subject,  necessarily  separated  in  previous  study,  should  now  be  brought 
together  in  chronological  order.  In  preparing  for  such  a  review,  give 
the  class  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done,  together  with  a  definite  list 
of  references.  Two  or  three  days  may  often  be  profitably  used  in  sudi 
preparation.  Then,  occasionally,  instead  of  the  usual  recitation,  re- 
quire the  subject  to  be  discussed  without  notes,  in  the  form  of  an  essay. 
I  would  suggest  for  such  reviews  the  following  topics:  Slavery;  State 
Sovereignty;  Political  Parties;  The  Tariff;  Growth  of  Territory;  In- 
ventions; The  Development  of  Natural  Resources;  Causes  and  Results 
of  American  Wars;  The  Military  Career  of  some  noted  General;  Amer- 
ican Institutions.  The  following  is  an  outline  that  I  would  give  a  dass 
reviewing  the  slavery  question : 

1.  Introduction  of  slavery  in  the  colonies. 

2.  Growth  of  slavery  in  the  colonies. 

3.  "  Negro  Plot "  in  New  York. 

4.  Discussion  of  slavery  at  formation  of  U.  S.  Constitution. 

5.  Recognition  of  slavery  in  the  Constitution. 

6.  "Ordinance  of  1787." 

7.  First  angry  discussion  of  slavery  in  Congress. 

8.  Invention  of  the  cotton  gin. 

9.  Importation  of  slaves  forbidden. 

10.  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line." 

11.  Slave  trade  declared  piracy. 

12.  •'Missouri  Compromise." 

13.  "  Annexation  of  Texas." 

14.  "  Wilmot  Proviso." 

15.  "Omnibus  Bill." 
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16.  "  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill." 

17.  Kansas  Struggle. 

18.  "Dred  Scott  Decision." 

19.  "Personal  Liberty  Laws." 

20.  Formation  of  Republican  Party, 

21.  John  Brown  raid. 

22.  Election  of  Lincoln. 

25.  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

24«  Constitutional  Amendments. 

Under  what  might  be  called  historical  recreations  there  are  a  number 
of  review  exercises  that  may  often  be  used  with  success.  They  always 
arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Keep  lists  of  the  geographical  and  bi- 
ographical names  with  which  the  pupils  from  their  previous  study  should 
be  familiar.  In  an  exercise  conducted  as  a  spelling  match  might  be, 
require  the  geographical  names  to  be  located,  and  the  events  with  which 
they  should  be  associated,  stated.  With  the  biographical  names  re- 
quire, who  the  persons  were,  for  what  they  were  noted,  and  with  what 
events  they  were  connected.  The  dates  that  the  pupils  have  been 
required  to  memorize,  may  be  tested  in  the  same  way.  Some- 
times allow  each  member  of  the  class  to  describe  some  historical  char- 
acter and  let  the  others  guess  the  person's  name.  If  these  descriptions 
take  the  form  of  autobiography,  they  are  still  more  delightful  to  most 
classes.  With  other  classes  arrange  occasionally  for  the  debate  of  some 
historical  question  that  will  require  in  its  treatment  original  thought  and 
thorough  investigation. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  the  children  of  our  country  remain  in  school  on  an 
average  not  more  than  three  and  one  half  years,  and  not  more  than 
one  fifth  of  those  in  the  preparatory  schools  reach  the  high  school,  how 
important  is  the  question,  Are  our  common  schools  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  study  of  history  a  preparation  for  intelligent  Amer- 
ican dtizenship  ?  Are  they  helping  to  educate  men  and  women  who 
can  say  to  our  "  Ship  of  State  *' — 

**  We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope!" 

Carrie  F.  Zeininger, 
Janesvillk,  Wis. 
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TWENTY  WEEKS  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Errata:  On  p.  269,  Journal  for  July,  the  letter  a  should  be  at  the  opposite  edge 
of  try-square.     Page  271,  last  line,  for  "piece  "  read  "  pien." 

Lesson  IV.  Object  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  different  kinds  of 
bits,  drills,  countersinks  and  other  boring  tools,  and  the  places  to  use 
the  different  kinds. 

Probably  no  other  simple  tool  has  passed  through  such  a  complete 
evolution  as  the  boring  tool.  From  the  simple  brad  and  awl  which 
makes  a  hole  by  pushing  aside  the  fibers  of  the  wood,  or  oftener  by 
splitting,  to  the  expansion  bit  which  bores  holes  from  f^  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  the  whole  way  is  filled  in  with  different  boring  tools  adapted 
for  every  kind  of  work.  The  pupil  should  be  shown  that  boring  tools  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes, —  those  which  remove  none  of  the  wood, 
those  which  remove  a  part  of  the  wood,  and  those  which  remove  all. 
Those  which  remove  none  of  the  wood  are  the  brad  awl  and  the  pod 
or  quill  bit.  The  brad  awl  is  used  in  soft  wood,  whose  fibers  easily 
move  aside  to  allow  the  awl  to  enter.  If  the  awl  is  put  with  the  edge 
across  the  grain  it  will  cut  the  fibers  without  splitting.  Sometimes  the 
awl  is  driven  in  with  a  hammer  and  sometimes  pushed  with  the  hand, 
with  a  twisting  motion.  The  pod  or  quill  bit  cuts  the  fibers,  but  does 
not  remove  the  chips,  which  must  be  removed  by  drawing  out  the  bit 
occasionally.  Of  the  second  class  which  removes  a  part  of  the  chips 
are  the  various  forms  of  gimlets,  twist- drills,  etc.  The  gimlet  has  a 
screw  point  which  draws  it  into  the  wood;  this  screw  point  is  liable  to 
split  hard  and  thin  woods,  and  must  be  used  with  caution;  also  the  gim- 
let must  be  removed  once  in  awhile  to  withdraw  the  chips,  and  at  best 
the  gimlet  is  a  slow  working  tool.  The  twist-drill  is,  all"  things  consid- 
ered, one  of  the  most  valuable  boring  tools;  especially  the  small  sizes 
which  fit  into  a  drill  stock.  Being  all  the  way  of  the  same  size,  the 
hardest  and  most  finile  woods  can  be  bored  without  splitting.  The  or- 
dinary augur  bit  is  probably  the  most  used  of  any  boring  tool.  The 
pupil  should  be  shown  how  to  put  it  into  the  brace,  how  to  hold  the 
brace,  how  to  put  the  work  into  the  vise  to  prevent  splitting,  and  cau- 
tioned to  put  a  block  underneath  to  prevent  splintering  when  the  bit 
comes  through.  A  very  useful  tool  for  screw  holes  is  a  short  pod  bit 
with  an  enlargement  called  a  countersink,  for  making  the  cup-shaped 
cavity  for  the  head  of  the  screw.  This  tool  obviates  the  necessity  of 
changing  from  a  bit  to  a  countersink  in  boring  for  screws. 
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» 
A  little  instruction  in  thb  connection  mJiy  be  given  in  regard  to  drill- 
ing and  reaming  metals,  as  the  ability  to  do  this  is  often  useful  in  making 
simple  apparatus. 

The  expansion  bit  will  be  found  a  valuable  tool,  as  with  it  holes  may 
be  made  from  Y%  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  many  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus may  be  made  if  such  a  hole  can  be  produced. 

[On  account  of  not  having  received  from  the  engravers  a  number  of  cuts  for  il- 
lustrating the  next  lessons,  we  are  compelled  to  hold  over  until  next  month  the 
balance  of  this  article  prepared  for  this  issue. — Ed.  Journal.] 

Arthur  A,  Upham: 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
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HINDU  ARITHMETIC. 

Mr.  Frederic  Pincott  in  the  April  number  of  Knowledge,  the  late  Mr. 
R.  A.  Proctor's  paper,  describes  Indian  arithmetical  methods,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  Indian  lads  can  perform 
mental  ^calculations.  The  arithmetical  system  of  Europe  was  revolu- 
tionized by  India  when  the  so-called  Arabic  figures,  which  we  daily  use, 
were  borrowed  by  Arab  traders  to  the  Malabar  coast,  and  by  them  in- 
troduced into  Europe.  It  was  Indian  intelligence  which  devised  the 
method  of  changing  the  values  of  the  numeral  symbols  according  to 
their  positions.  This  ingenious  conception  rapidly  superseded  the  old- 
er methods,  and  gave  enormously  increased  facility  to  arithmetical  com- 
putations as  cpmpared  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  and  the  older  Ara- 
bic methods.  Indian  school-masters  employ  a  number  of  terms  un- 
known to  English  teachers.  These  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  calculation,  and  the  astonishing  results  achieved  cannot 
be  understood  without  comprehending  the  terms  employed.  The 
strangeness  of  the  names  of  the  figures  and  fractions  arrests  the  atten- 
tion of  every  student  of  Hindi.  Few  attempt  to  master  the  fractions; 
and  there  are  some  who,  after  many  years*  residence  in  India,  cannot 
repeat  even  the  numbers  from  one  to  a  hundred.  Indians  use  mono- 
syllables similar  to  ours  from  i   to  10;  but  from  that  point  the  words 
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are  built  on  the  model  of  **  itand  lo,"  "  2  and  10/*  *'3  and  10,'*  etc., 
up  to  "8  and  10;'*  but  the  word  19  means  "minus  20.*'  After  20  the 
same  method  is  continued;  "  21  "  being  impossible:  the  form  is  invari- 
ably **  I  and  20*'  *'  2  and  20"  up  to  "minus  30/'  '*3o/'  **  i  and  30," 
and  so  on.  This  method  of  nomenclature  goes  back  to  remote  anti- 
quity, for  the  old  Sanscrit  language  presents  the  same  peculiarity.  The 
object  is  to  facilitate  computation,  for,  in  reckoning,  the  mind  has  to 
deal  with  the  even  tens,  the  simplest  of  all  figures  to  multiply.  Thus 
the  question  **  9  times  19  "  is  not  a  simple  one  to  an  English  child;  but 
the  Indian  boy  would  be  asked  '^9  minus-twenties.'*  In  an  instant  he 
knows  that  he  has  only  to  deduct  9  minus  quantities  from  9  twenties, 
and  the  answer,  171,  comes  before  the  English  boy  has  fully  realized 
the  question.  The  formidable  difficulty  of  the  9  is  thus  completely  got 
rid  of  by  a  mere  improvement  in  nomenclature.  It  is,  however,  with 
respect  to  fractional  numbers  that  the  advantage  of  the  Indian  system 
of  nomenclature  becomes  more  conspicuous,  when  once  understood. 
The  fractional  terms  are  prefixed  when  used  in  combination  with  whole 
numbers,  the  object  being  to  present  the  special  modification  to  the 
mind  before  the  number  itself  is  named.  Complicated  as  this  nomen- 
clature appears  at  first  si^ht,  its  difficulties  disappear  when  brought  to 
the  test  of  practice.  It  is  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  practical  experi- 
ence, and  the  thoughtful  application  of  means  to  an  end.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  use  of  these  words,  and  the  extraordinary 
arithmetical  facilities  they  afford,  if  the  use  oi  paune  is  explained,  that 
is,  y^y  that  being  the  fraction  which  the  English  child  has  most  trouble 
with.  The  Indian  boy  knows  no  such  expression  as  *'  two  and  three 
quarters;*'  in  fact,  the  term  "  three  quarters  '*  in  combination  with  whole 
numbers  has  no  existence  in  his  language.  His  teacher  resorts  to  the 
same  device  as  has  been  explained  when  speaking  of  the  figures  9  :  he 
employs  a  term  which  implies  ** minus.*'  By  this  process  2^  becomes 
paune-tin,  that  is,  *' minus  3,"  or  "a  quarter  less  three,"  and  in  the 
same  way  3^  is  paune  char,  that  is,  "minus  4;"  and  so  on.  Predsdy 
the  same  plan  is  adopted  with  reference  to  the  term  sawa  which  implies 
'•one  quarter  more,"  thus  3^  is  sawa- tin  =  ''plus  3,"  4^  is  sawa, 
r//ar  =  **plus  4,"  &c.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  whole  numbers 
form  centres  of  triplets,  having  a  minus  modification  on  one  side,  and  a 
plus  modification  on  the  other.  This  peculiar  nomenclature  will  be 
clearly  comprehended  by  the  following  arrangement: — 
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2}i  paune-tin  —  3 
3  ,  tin      3 

3X    sawa-tin  +  3 


3^  paune  char  —  4 
4  char      4 

4>^    sawa  char  +  4 


4^  paune  panch  —  5 
5  panch      5 

SX    sawa-panch  +  5 

In  multiplying  these  fractions,  therefore,  the  Indian  boy  has  to  deal 
with  only  the  minus  and  plus  quantities.  A  simple  instance  will  illus- 
trate  this.  **7  times  99^"  would  be  a  puzzle  to  an  English  child,  both 
on  account  of  the  lumbering  phraseology,  and  the  defective  arithmetical 
process  he  is  taught  to  employ.  The  Indian  boy  would  be  asked,  sat 
paune-sau  f  three  words  meaning  *  *  seven  minus- hundreds  ?*  *  The  very 
form  of  the  question  tells  him  that  he  has  only  to  deduct  7  quarters 
from  700,  and  he  instantly  answers  6985^.  Equal  facility  is  found  with 
any  similar  question  such  as  ''  5  times  14^?"  The  Indian  boy  is  asked 
panch  paune-pandrah  f  i,  e,,  "5  minus-fifteens  ?'  *  As  the  words  are  ut- 
tered he  knows  that  he  has  only  to  deduct  5  quarters  from  5  fifteens; 
and  he  answers  at  once,  paune  shau-haiirahy  i.e.y  *'a  quarter  less  four 
and  seventy"  (73^)-  Some  Europeans  have  sought  to  account  for  the 
surprising  results  attained  by  Indian  children,  by  attributing  them  to 
special  mental  development  due  to  ages  of  oral  instruction.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  Indians  rely  more  on  their  memories  than  on  artificial 
reminders,  and  no  one  can  come  into  contact  with  the  people  without 
being  struck  by  their  capacity  for  remembering.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  ablest  men  the  country  has  produced  could  neither  read 
nor  write;  but  that  they  hardly  missed  these  accomplishments,  for  their 
minds  were  frequently  stored  with  more  information,  which  was  more 
ready  to  their  command,  than  possessed  by  the  majorty  of  book  students. 
It  is  well  known  that  Ranjit  Singh  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but 
he  knew  all  that  was  going  on  in  every  part  of  a  kingdom  as  large  as 
France.  He  was  an  able  financier,  and  knew  at  all  times  accurately  the 
contents  of  all  his  treasuries,  the  capacities  of  his  large  and  varied  pro- 
vinces, the  natures  of  all  tenures,  the  relative  power  of  his  neighbors, 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  English,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  first- 
dass  administrator.  **We  commit  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the 
means  of  knowledge  is  knowledge  itself.  This  induces  us  to  give  all 
the  honor  and  prizes  to  reading  and  writing,  and  leads  us  to  despise 
people,  whatever  their  real  attainments  may  be,  who  have  not  acquired 
the  knack  of  putting  information  on  paper.  It  ought  to  modify  our 
opinion  on  this  point  to  reflect  that  the  architectural  triumphs  of  India 
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were  nearly  all  built  by  men  who  could  neither  read  nor  write."  An- 
other illustration  of  dependence  upon  memory  instead  of  upon  paper 
can  be  found  in  the  Indian  druggist,  who  will  have  hundreds  of  jars,  one 
above  another,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  not  one  of  them  marked  by  a  labd 
or  ticket,  yet  he  never  hesitates  in  placing  his  hand  on  the  right  vessd 
whenever  a  drug  is  required.  The  same,  to  us,  phenomenal  power  of 
memory  is  shown  by  the  ordinary  washermen,  who  go  round  to  houses 
with  their  donkeys,  and  collect  the  clothes,  some  from  one  house,  some 
from  another.  These  they  convey  to  the  river  and  wash  and,  in  return- 
ing with  the  huge  pile,  never  fail  to  deliver  each  particular  article  to  its 
rightful  owner.  The  Indian  boy's  first  task  is  necessarily  to  commit  to 
memory  the  names  of  the  figures  from  i  to  loo.  He  is  next  taught 
that  there  are  nineteen  places  for  figures  and  their  names.  These  cor- 
respond to  our  units,  tens,  hundreds,  etc.;  but  the  monosyllable  cuteness 
in  the  names  of  the  higher  numbers  is  his  distinct  advantage.  What 
we  call  the  multiplication  table  thus  begins.  In  England  the  multiplier 
remains  constant,  and  the  multiplicand  changes:  thus  children  repeat 
**twice  one  two;  twice  two  four;  twice  three  six,"  etc.  In  India  the  boy 
is  taught  to  say  "one  two,  two;  two  twos,  four;  three  twos,  six;**  etc., 
his  multiplier  changing,  while  the  multiplicand  remains  fixed.  Another 
peculiarity  is  that  he  begins  at  i  not  at  2;  and  this  furnishes  him  with  a 
series  of  most  useful  collective  numbers.  Here,  again,  the  English  lan- 
guage lacks  terms  to  translate  the  first  table,  but  an  idea  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  attempt:  one  unity,  one;  one  couplet,  two;  one  trip- 
let, three;  one  quadrat,  four;  one  pentad,  five;  etc.  In  learning  these 
tables  the  boy  is  not  carried  beyond  10;  that  is  he  goes  no  further  than 
*'two  tens,  twenty,"  * 'three  tens,  thirty,"  etc.;  but  to  make  up  for  that 
forbearance  he  is  carried  on  in  this  process  of  multiplying  figure  by  fig- 
ure not  only  to  12,  or  up  to  20,  but  he  goes  on  through  the  thirties,  and 
does  not  make  his  first  halt  until  he  gets  to  **ten  forties,"  four  hundred. 
In  achieving  this  result  something  more  than  memory  is  brought  into 
play,  for  he  is  taught  to  assist  his  memory  by  reference  from  one  table 
to  another;  thus  the  first  half  of  the  six  table  is  contained  in  the  three 
table,  etc.  A  short  supplementary  table  is  next  taught,  begfinning  a  1 1 
X  II  to  20  X  II,  and  then  proceeding  to  11  X  12  to  20  X  12  and  so  on 
up  to  20  X  20.  This  method  reduces  considerably  the  tax  on  the  mem- 
ory; for  one  half  of  the  table  is  obviously  the  same  as  the  other  half, 
and  therefore  only  half  calls  for  special  effort.     The  boy  has  now  com- 
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mined  to  memory  the  multiplication  of  every  figure  from  i  X  i  to  20  X 
20,  and  in  addition  he  knows  the  multiplication  of  every  figure  up  to 
40  by  the  ten  **digits.**  It  will  be  observed  that  both  tables  end  at  400 
(10  X  40  and  20  X  20);  in  fact,  4  is  the  most  important  factor  in  Hindu 
arithmetic,  all  figures  and  fractions  being  built  upon  multiples  and  frac- 
tions of  it.  At  this  point,  instead  of  practising  on  imaginary  sums  in 
the  hope  of  learning  arithmetic  empirically,  the  Indian  lad  immediately 
proceeds  to  tables  of  fractions,  the  first  being  the  multiplication  of  every 
figure  from  i  to  100  by  J^.  Here  again,  |^  would  be  the  last  fraction 
we  should  attempt;  but  in  India  it  is  the  first,  and,  by  the  superior  sys- 
tem of  nomenclature  there  in  use,  it  is  a  very  easy  affair.  The  boy, 
knowing  the  multiplication  of  the  whole  numbers,  is  taught  to  deduct 
the  half  of  the  half  (^),  and  the  thing  is  done.  Memory  is  assisted  by 
observing  that  every  multiple  of  4  is  a  whole  number,  and  that  the  num- 
ber below  it  will  always  be  a  sawa  of  the  next  lower  figure,  and  the 
number  above  it  always  2.paune  of  the  next  higher  figure.  Thus  in 
answer  to  the  question  ^  X  36,  the  Indian  boy  says  mentally,  18,  9, 
27;  he  also  knows  that  36  is  the  ninth  multiple  of  4,  and  by  immediately 
deducting  9  can  get  his  27  that  way  also.  Knowing  also,  that  36  is  a 
multiple  of  a  4  yielding  37,  he  knows  that  35  will  yield  sawa  chhabbis 
(26J:^),and  that  37  will  yield/a««^  atha,  is  ( — 28=27).  In  this  way  three- 
fourths  of  the  table  is  a  matter  of  logical  necessity,  resting  on  the  ele- 
mentary table  previously  acquired.  In  the  next  table  the  boy  is  taught 
to  multiply  every  figure  from  i  to  100  by  i^.  This,  of  course,  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  the  last;  the  %  is  ascertained  and  added  instead  of 
being  deducted.  Here,  again,  the  multiples  of  4  are  whole  numbers; 
but  the  figures  preceding  result  this  time  in  a  paune,  and  those  next 
following  in  a  sawa.  This  table  also  costs  but  little  effort  when  thus 
taught.  The  next  table  teaches  the  boy  to  multiply  from  i  to  100  by 
i>^,  and  of  course  means  simply  adding  half  of  the  multiplier  to  the 
figure  itself  The  next  step,  multiplying  from  i  to  100  by  i^,  is 
achieved  by  simply  adding  three-quarters  of  the  multiplier  to  the  mul- 
tiplier itself.  The  '* three-quarter'*  table  has  been  already  acquired  by 
the  boy,  and  he  has  therefore  only  to  add  any  given  muitiplier  to  it. 
Thus,  if  asked,  *' What  is  27  times  i^  he  knows  that  27  paunes  are 
20 J^;  he  has  therefore  only  to  add  this  to  the  27  itself  to  get  473^  as  the 
instant  answer.  The  boy  is  next  exercised  in  multiplying  i  to  100  by 
2>^,  and  he  is  taught  to  do  this  by  adding  half  the  multiplier  to  the 
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'  *  twice  times  *  *  table.  Then  follow  similar  tables  multiplying^  by  ^]i, 
43^,  and  5j^;  and  the  results  are  arrived  at  instantaneously  by  adding 
to  the  ** three-times,"  **  four-times."  and  "five- times"  tables  half  the 
multiplier  in  every  case.  In  all  these  tables  the  rapidity  and  simplicity 
is  in  great  part  due  to  the  terms  employed.  The  boy  is  not  asked  to 
**  multiply  seventeen  by  three  and  a  half,"  or  **  what  is  three  and  a  half 
times  seventeen  ?*  *  or  puzzled  by  any  other  form  of  clumsy  verbosity. 
The  terms  he  uses  allow  him  to  be  asked  '' satiarh  hunthe,^^  **  seven- 
teen three-and-a-halfs".  His  elementary  table  has  taught  him  that  17 
X  3=51,  and  he  knows  that  he  has  only  to  add  half  17  to  that,  and 
the  sum  is  done.  The  money  table  completes  an  Indian  boy's  roost 
elementary  course  of  arithmetic. — Japan  Daily  Mail, 


EDITORIAL. 

Do  NOT  fail  to  read  the  suggestive  article  on  Higher  Arithmetic,  published  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal Not  a  few  educational  journals  suspend  pub- 
lication during  the  summer  months,  on  the  theory  that  their  readers  wish  a  rest 
from  such  topics  as  they  present.  But  certainly  there  is  no  time  in  the  year 
when  teachers  have  so  much  liesure  for  reading,  or  when  they  can  approach  ed- 
ucational questions  with  so  little  of  the  feeling  that  they  belong  to  the  "shop." 
In  vacation  they  may  read  to  think,  if  in  term-time  they  must  read  to  work. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  numerous  summer  schools  which  are 

springing  up  all  over  the  state  ?  What  is  their  relation  to  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes ?  The  abandonment  of  the  so-called  academic  instruction  by  the  latter, 
and  the  reduction  of  time  to  a  week  or  less,  has  been  followed  by  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  summer  schools.  These  adjust  themselves  closely,  we  pre- 
sume, to  the  county  examinations,  and  those  who  wish  to  teach  are  willing  to 
pay  for  preparation  to  meet  these.  Thus  we  have  a  further  illustration  of  the 
close  relation  of  these  examinations  to  the  actual  work  of  the  country  schools. 

The  demand  for  well-educated  and  experienced  assistants  for  high  school 

work  has  been  more  than  usually  large  this  year.  Evidently  standards  are 
advancing  in  this  matter  with  the  growth  of  apprehension  of  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  poor  teaching,  and  those  who  wish  to  secure  such  places  in  the 
future  do  wisely  in  laying  a  foundation  in  liberal  self-culture There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  noteworthy  revival  of  educational  interests  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  State  Teachers'  Association,  we  are  told,  was  composed  mostly  of 
men;  and  there  was  a  corresponding  earnestness  and  practical  character  in  the 
discussions,  f^  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  taking  part  in  the  exercises  ha\*e 
a  permanent  interest  in  the  work,  which  they  look  upon  as  their  vocation  for 
life At  St.  Paul  Dr.  Harris  defended  ably  and  ingeniously  the  practice  oi 
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the  Normal  Schools  in  devoting^  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  time  to  review  of 
elementary  branches,  and  in  maintaining  a  close  discipline.  Essentially  the  de- 
fence of  the  former  was  that  its  aim  is  to  give  the  teacher  wider  views  of  the  re- 
lations and  meaning  of  elementary  studies,  and  of  the  latter  that  it  teaches  the 
discipline  needed  for  children.  We  question,  however,  whether  breadth  is  not 
best  obtained  by  taking  advanced  studies,  and  power  to  discipline  by  develop- 
ing self-government  through  an  appeal  to  good  sense  and  right  reason.  Surely 
the  great  defect  of  Normal  Schools,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  certain  narrowness  of 

culture,  and  a  certain  rigidity  of  forms "Study  your  neighbors '*  might 

well  be  enjoined  upon  educational  leaders  in  all  our  states.  The  institute  system 
in  Iowa,  the  high  school  plan  of  Minnesota,  the  county  examination  plan  in  Illi- 
nois, and  the  county  educational  organization  and  the  school-book  law  in  Indi- 
aaa,  are  just  now  of  especial  interest  to  those  who  are  striving  to  improve  the 
educational  institutions  of  Wisconsin. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  St.  Paul  was  in  all 
respects  equal  to  former  gatherings.  The  numbers  in  attendance  are  variously 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand.  This  large  attendance  tends  to  make 
the  general  meetings  of  less  and  less  importance  from  year  to  year.  Genuine 
discussion  is  impossible  in  an  immense  and  miscellaneous  assembly.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  papers  were  handled  by  several  speakers  whose  names  were  on  the 
program  for  a  discussion  of  them,  and  thus  a  certain  variety  was  given  to  the 
treatment;  but,  although  the  president  announced  that  they  were  open  to  gen- 
eral discussion,  no  one  else  took  part;  indeed  the  program  was  so  full  as  to  al- 
low no  time  for  such  discussion.  The  remark  was  common  that  the  general  • 
meetings  are  not  adapted  for  the  serious  presentation  of  important  topics.  As 
last  year  at  Nashville,  so  this  year  at  St.  Paul,  the  subject  of  parochial  versus 
state  schools  awakened  the  deepest  interest.  The  presentation  on  both  sides 
was  less  radical  than  on  the  former  occasion,  but  the  popular  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject was  indicated  by  the  immense  audience  and  by  the  warm  applause  which 
greeted  the  more  radical  utterances.  The  hearty  reception  given  to  the  direct 
and  straight  forward  remarks  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin  was 
especially  gratifying.  The  department  meetings  were  of  rather  more  than  usual 
interest  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  are  to  contribute  more  to  the  growth 
of  educational  opinion  in  the  country  than  either  the  general  assembly  or  the 
Council  of  Education.  The  specialization  secured  by  them  causes  the  papers 
to  be  more  practical  and  gathers  an  audience  which  has  a  real  interest  in  their 
subjects. 

Where  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was 
left  undecided  at  St.  Paul.  That  it  should  go  to  the  east  was  generally  conced- 
ed, and  the  only  two  places  discussed  were  Saratoga  and  Toronto.  It  seems 
that  the  choice  between  these  should  be  easy.  Saratoga  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
desirable  place  of  meeting.  Hotel  accommodations  are  to  be  sure  ample;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  place  is  not  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  gathering,  and 
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past  experience  shows  that  if  the  association  goes  there  it  must  count  with  a 
large  measure  of  local  indifference  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  hearty  interest 
and  co-operation  shown  by  the  people  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  other  points  at  the 
west  where  the  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  last  four  years.  On  the  other 
hand  Toronto  for  a  second  time  extends  an  earnest  invitation  to  the  associatioo 
to  come  there,  and  will  do  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  the  gath- 
ering a  success  if  this  invitation  is  accepted.  If  rejected  a  second  time,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  soon.  The  city  is  easily  accessible,  attractive,  almost  sore 
to  be  cool  and  comfortable,  and  presents  to  American  teachers  an  added  at- 
traction because  it  is  outside  our  own  boundaries.  The  invitation  is  under  the 
circumstances  a  noteworthy  courtesy;  it  affords  an  occasion  for  knowing  more 
of  the  great  country  to  the  north  of  us  and  of  its  educational  institutions,  and 
it  will  serve  to  promote  a  closer  acquaintance  between  the  leaders  of  education 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada.  Thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  association  should  go  to  Saratoga,  and  there  are  many  and  strong  ones  why 
it  should  go  to  Toronto. 

** There  is  no  future  in  it,"  has  been  said  to  us  recently  by  more  than  one 
young  man  who  has  taught  a  few  years,  and  has  begun  to  recognize  the  limi- 
tations which  hedge  him  in  as  a  teacher.  Reflection  on  the  remark  will  lead  to 
several  suggestions.  First,  there  are  very  few  pursuits  in  which  young  men  be- 
gin so  near  the  top.  The  graduate  who  received  his  degree  in  June  expects  to 
have  charge  of  a  high  school  in  the  following  September.  But  below  him  there 
is  the  district  school,  and  the  school  of  two  and  of  three  departments,  and  va- 
rious positions  as  assistant,  and,  perhaps,  if  he  is  lucky,  various  high  schools 
which  have  short  courses  of  study  or  small  enrollments.  He  starts  high  not 
only  in  position  but  also  in  salary.  Indeed  the  reason  for  becoming  a  teacher  is 
in  many  cases  that  he  can  make  more  at  it  at  once  than  at  anything  else  which  is 
in  sight.  He  has  not  to  wait  long  months  for  clients,  or  to  watch  wearily  for  pa- 
tients whose  fees  will  pay  his  bills,  but  is  at  once  assured  a  comfortable  living 
and  a  good  position  in  society.  One  reason  therefore  that  he  has  no  future  is 
that  he  has  so  much  present.  In  the  second  place,  the  one  who  makes  the  re- 
mark is  newer  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  There  are  larger  and  more  difficult 
high  schools  beyond  him;  there  are  superintendencies  of  various  grades  of  dif- 
ficulty and  importance;  there  are  college  positions;  in  short  there  is  "a  future 
in  it "  for  some  one.  But  each  person  encounters  special  limitations  which  grow 
out  of  his  own  nature  or  circumstances.  He  has  little  knack  at  making  ac- 
quaintance, and  therefore  remains  secluded  and  unknown;  or  he  lacks  tact  in 
management  so  that  though  he  teaches  well  he  does  not  gain  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  community;  or  his  education  is  limited;  or  "his  abilities  are  not  above 
or  quite  up  to  those  of  others  who  are  his  competitors;  the  limitations  in  short 
are  in  himself  rather  than  in  the  field  into  which  he  has  entered.  These  limita- 
tions are  often  very  galling;  but  they  are  not  peculiar  to  teaching.  In  every 
other  calling  there  are  large  numbers  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  find  **  a  fii- 
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ture.'*  Now  it  may  be  that  the  complainant  is  out  of  his  place, — has  entered  a 
calling  in  which,  taking  into  consideration  all  its  conditions  and  requirements, 
these  self-limitations  are  more  obstructive  than  they  would  be  in  some  other.  If 
this  is  so,  a  change  is  certainly  wise.  The  lack  of  a  future  is,  however,  in  the 
conditions  rather  than  in  the  calling.  Again,  starting  high  not  only  compels  a 
considerable  period  of  waiting  before  ripeness  for  advance  comes,  but  it  begets 
undue  expectations  and  uneasiness  at  delays.  Besides,  a  teacher*s  advance- 
ment is  not  local  generally,  but  his  field  of  growth  is  the  state  or  the  nation, 
and  this  £act  makes  advancement,  which  is  not  the  result  of  a  vigorous  canvass 
and  pushing,  comparatively  slow. 

The  "hustler  "  is  a  product  of  our  times  and  conditions.  He  is  the  man  who 
at  present  commands  money  and  positions.  A  chief  recommendation  for  a  can- 
didate for  the  secretaryship  or  presidency  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  that  he  is  a  ** hustler,"  and  the  same  word  sums  up  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions of  a  commercial  drummer.  He  is  practical;  he  makes  things  go.  If  a 
newspaper  is  to  succeed  this  is  no  longer  by  virtue  of  the  ability  and  sturdy 
worth  of  its  articles,  but  because  the  "  hustler  "  pushes  it;  a  political  party  wins 
because  it  puts  a  "hustler"  at  its  head;  a  teacher  gets  good  positions  because 
he  is  a  "hustler,"  and  not  because  he  is  a  teacher;  and  the  church  wants  a 
"  hustler "  even  more  than  it  wants  a  preacher.  This  pre-eminence  of  the 
"hustler"  in  American  society  is  due  to  two  conditions.  Competition  is  ab- 
normally developed  among  us,  as  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  combinations  and 
trusts;  and  the  "  hustler"  is  the  product  of  over-developed  competition.  He 
comes  out  of  it  and  carries  it  to  its  utmost  extreme.  He  is  frequently — we 
might  almost  say  usually,  not  over-scrupulous  in  his  means,  being  guided  by  the 
one  maxim,  "get  there."  Success  vindicates  him.  If  he  bribes  a  school-board 
in  the  name  of  a  book-firm  and  so  carries  his  point,  he  is  a  good  "  hustler;"  if 
he  Ls  caught,  then  the  proceeding  is  very  immoral  and  he  is  deservedly  disgraced. 
To  carry  the  election  in  politics,  to  gain  his  point  in  business,  to  get  up  a  big 
crowd  as  an  organizer,  to  be  much  talked  of  as  a  lecturer  or  preacher  —  this  is 
success,  vindication,  morality;  to  be  defeated,  ignored,  exposed,  or  fail— this  is 
dishonor,  disgrace,  immorality.  On  the  other  side,  the  "hustler"  is  a  product 
of  our  lack  of  self  assertion  and  sturdy  independence.  We  are  easily  over- 
borne; we  do  not  use  individual  judgment;  we  go  with  the  multitude;  we  be- 
lieve what  the  last  man  told  us;  we  yield  to  the  hustler  rather  than  make  the  ef- 
fort to  cast  him  oflf.  If  he  is  the  "hustler"  we  are  the  "hustled;"  and  the 
abundance  of  material  for  the  latter  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  former.  Is  there  not  in  the  present  prevalence  of  the  " hustler" 
a  manifestation  of  our  need  of  moral  education? 


Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears,  while  the  key  often  used 
5  always  bright —  Franklin. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

THE  CALLING  IN  CONTEMPT. 

One  who  has  been  long  engaged  in  teaching  writes  as  follows: 

"  I  have  not  liked  the  thought  of  growing  old  as  a  teacher.  The  professioo 
does  not  lead  anywhere.  If  one  teaches  all  his  lifetime  he  is  still  only  a  peda- 
gogue, and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  regarded  as  an  old  fogy  or  second- 
hand edition,  and  laid  aside  for  something  newer.  I  believe  the  profession  is  to 
blame  for  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  but  there  is  much  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt for  it.  The  aristocracy  of  wealth  seems  destined  to  have  its  day,  but 
there  will  surely  come  a  time  when  brain  and  culture  will  be  at  a  premium." 

We  have  elsewhere  commented  on  the  statement  that  leaching  has  no  future, 
does  not  lead  anywhere, —  an  expression  which  has  come  to  us  from  several 
sources  during  the  past  month.  The  other  statement,  that  there  is  much  con- 
tempt for  teachers,  we  have  also  met  several  times,  and  it  seems  worth  com- 
menting upon  because  it  troubles  some.  It  is  best  not  to  be  too  sensitive.  Con- 
tempt is  quite  freely  entertained  by  men  for  those  of  widely  different  character 
and  pursuits,  and  simply  indicates  a  certain  narrowness  in  the  one  entertaining 
the  feeling  which  we  can  well  afford  to  pass  over  with  indifference.  It  is  often- 
est  felt  by  hard  and  selfish  persons  towards  those  who  guide  their  lives  by  dif- 
ferent motives.  To  be  despised  of  men  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  devotion 
to  higher  aims,  and  is  by  no  means  an  exclusive  privilege  of  school  teachers. 
So  far  as  teaching  is  subject  to  contempt  as  a  profession,  that  is  in  part  due  to 
historical  conditions.  In  ancient  Rome  physicians  were  subject  to  such  con- 
tempt. The  profession  as  such  was  new,  had  not  achieved  for  itself  a  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  eminent  abilities  in  its  followers,  belonged  to  the 
bustling  nurse  and  the  slave.  Teaching  as  a  profsssion  is  in  a  similar  stage  of 
development.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  those  who  could  not  succeed  at  any- 
thing else  took  to  teaching  —  the  vagabond,  the  broken-down  soldier,  the  an- 
cient maiden  lady  kept  school.  The  tradition  of  this  condition  of  things,  the 
emotional  attitude  towards  the  calling,  still  survives  in  some  persons  and  in 
some  localities.  But  what  of  it?  It  is  quite  as  often  true  that  too  much  honor 
is  conceded  to  the  profession  as  that  too  little  is.  A  sturdy  person  asks  honor 
not  for  his  calling,  but  for  what  he  is,  and  is  willing  to  be  despised  because  he 
is  a  teacher  —  while  he  compels  respect  as  a  man.  All  the  better  for  you  if  you 
can  make  one  regard  you  who  feels  contempt  for  your  calling. 

But  just  here  comes  the  suggestion  of  the  writer  that  "the  profession  is  to 
blame  for  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held."  There  are  certain  schoolmaster- 
isms  which  are  justly  held  in  contempt,  and  when  we  allow  those  to  appear  in 
us  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  consequences.  There  is  a  certain  petti- 
ness, a  magnifying  of  trifles,  a  narrowness  of  view,  a  disposition  to  claim  more 
deference  than  is  our  due,  an  unwillingness  to  meet  men  as  equals,  to  face  facts, 
to  give  and  take,  which  perhaps  are  fostered  by  the  conditions  of  the  schod 
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room  so  that  those  who  work  in  it  have  need  to  guard  against  them.  Locke  in- 
sists above  all  other  qualifications  that  the  teacher  shall  have  good  manners  and 
be  a  man  of  the  world.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  latter  phrase  sums  up  the 
great  lack  of  the  schoolmaster — he  is  not  a  man  of  the  world;  and  when  the 
man  of  the  world  visits  upon  him  a  certain  measure  of  contempt  because  of  this 
deficiency,  we  have  to  confess  that  it  is  deserved.  But  can  any  one  assign  a 
good  reason  why  a  teacher  should  not  be  also  a  man  of  the  world  ?  And  is  not 
Locke  right  in  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  this  qualification  ? 


WHAT  IS  THE  ERROR? 

We  take  the  following  question  and  answer  from  the  N.  E.  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation^ with  a  feeling  of  assurance  that  some  of  our  readers  will  readily  discover 
the  very  simple  source  ol  error  which  has  apparently  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
one  who  propounds  the  question  and  of  the  one  who  answers  it: 

In  Drake's  History  of  Middlesex  County,  under  the  topic  "  Belmont,"  in  an 
article  written  by  John  L.  Alexander,  M.  D.,  I  find  this  remarkable  sentence  re- 
ferring to  the  formation  of  the  town  in  1859:  "  From  Waltham  were  taken  67 
sq.  miles,  or  429  acres;  from  Arlington,  282  sq.  m.,  or  1773  acres;  from  Water- 
town,  226  sq.  m.,  or  1446  acres,  making  575  sq.  m.,  or  3,648  acres."  Can  any 
one  tell  me  what  this  means  ?  Belmont. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  stupidity.  There  are  640  acres  in  one  square 
mile.  His  575  sq.  m.  would  make  a  town  of  354,000  acres.  He  would  make 
Belmont  occupy  one  thirteenth  of  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
mistake  had  occurred  but  once,  it  could  have  been  accounted  for  as  a  typo- 
graphical error,  but  square  mile  is  written  out  in  full  four  times  in  as  many  lines. 
It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Drake  ever  saw  the  article.  To  know  what  is  meant 
is  all  the  more  difficult  since,  in  the  first  case,  a  square  mile  equals  six  and 
twenty-nine  sixty-sevenths;  in  the  second  case,  six  and  eighty-one  two  hundred 
and  forty -seconds;  in  the  third  case,  six  and  forty-five  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teenths; and  in  the  fourth  case,  six  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fifths. 


ANOTHER  PROBLEM. 

The  following  problem  has  been  differently  solved  by  several  persons,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  know  what  the  right  solution  is.  Can  you  tell  us  ?  It  is  found 
on  page  97  of  Thompson's  Commercial  Arithmetic.  A,  S. 

A  shipbuilder  insures  a  ship  and  cargo  for  189,325,  at  4*^  per  cent.,  the  policy 
covering  both  property  and  premium;  what  is  the  value  of  the  property  ? 

After  the  matter  for  the  last  issue  was  prepared  for  the  press,  solutions  of  the 
problems  of  the  month  preceding  were  received  from  F.  W.  B.;  A.  W.  D.;  J. 
H.  N.;andM.  H.J. 
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A  PRACTICAL  HELPER. 

There  come  to  us  almost  every  week  unsolicited  expressions  indicating^  that 
the  efforts  we  are  making  to  help  the  teachers  of  the  state  in  their  daily  work 
are  appreciated  by  many  of  them.  While  seeking  to  develop  thoughtfulness 
and  an  understanding  of  principles,  the  Journal  has  provided  a  liberal  amount 
of  practical  matter  for  use  in  the  school -room,  hints  as  to  methods,  devices,  ex- 
ercises, and  so  on,  adapted  as  we  believe  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  all  grades. 
Last  month  we  quoted  kindly  words  of  appreciation  from  high  school  princi- 
pals, and  the  month  previous  from  Normal  teachers,  recognizing  the  value  to 
them  of  the  presentation  of  principles  made  in  the  Journal.  We  add  below 
two  expressions,  which  have  come  to  hand  to-day,  recognizing  the  usefulness 
of  the  practical  helps  furnished  under  the  heading  **In  the  School  Room/* 

**  I  can  truly  say  that  the  Journal  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in  my  school 
work." — Mrs.  E.  Billington,  Arena. 

•*  I  have  found  it  very  valuable  in  school.'*— Mary  Morrisey,  Depere. 

The  excellence  of  the  general  articles  contributed  to  the  Journal  is  testified 
to  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  reprinted  in  other  educational  papers. 
Thus  this  month  the  Virginia  Educational  Journal  reprints  Miss  Lamont's  pa- 
per on  ** Teachers  as  Eclectics,"  which  appeared  in  our  June  issue;  and  the 
Winnipeg  School  Times  contains  Mrs.  Cook's  article  on  **  Opening  Exercises,*' 
from  our  July  number. 

SHORT  TERM  INSTITUTES. 

[The  following  letter,  though  not  intended  for  publication,  bears  testimony 
upon  a  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  its  insertion. —  Ed.] 

Dear  Sir:  As  enclosed  circular  shows,  I  will  hold  three  sectional  institutes.  I 
have  tried  this  experiment  last  year  and  have  found  it  working  well.  The  sectional 
institutes  are  not  overcrowded,  and  I  am  able  to  give  my  special  attention  to  mem- 
bers who  are  most  in  need  of  help.  In  addition  to  tho.se  institutes  I  shall  arrange 
for  a  short  one  in  November  and  then  try  to  get  two  of  the  regular  conductors  here. 
We  have  had  two  of  these  short  institutes  and  I  think  they  were  very  valuable,  es- 
pecially since  they  were  held  at  the  time  when  all  schools  were  in  session,  and 
teachers  had  a  chance  to  get  help  in  overcoming  difficulties  which  they  had  encoant- 
ered  in  their  work;  and  immediately  after  the  institutes,  when  the  impressions  were 
still  fresh  on  their  minds,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  kindled  had  not  sub- 
sided, they  had  a  chance  to  put  into  practice  what  they  had  learned.  These  short 
institutes  are  very  popular  with  the  best  teachers  and  nearly  all  teachers  of  the 

county  attended  them. 

H.  Sci'erin. 
New  Holstein,  Wis. 


Men  talk  as  if  victory  were  something  fortunate.  Work  is  victory.  Wher- 
ever work  is  done  victory  is  obtained.  There  is  no  chance  and  no  blanks. — 
Emerson. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

—  He  who  has  learned  what  beauty  is,  if  he  be  of  a  virtuous  character,  will 
flesire  to  realize  it  in  his  own  life  —  will  keep  before  himself  a  type  of  perfect 
beauty  in  human  character,  to  light  his  attempts  at  self-culture. — John  Stuart 
MIL 

— Visit  a  stock-raiser.  His  home  is  strewn  with  breeders'  papers.  The  far- 
mer has  his  agricultural  periodicals.  The  poultry  journal  appears  in  the  house 
of  the  chicken  fancier.  The  mechanic  has  his  trade  organ,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  studies  it  with  care.  Therefore  a  teacher  should  take  and  read  a  good  ed- 
ucational journal.  If  you  have  taught,  even  for  years,  you  can  not  afford  to  do 
without  reading.  There  are  new  methods  constantly  being  introduced,  new 
ideas  promulgated;  and  if  you  would  be  a  live  teacher  you  must  read  what  is 
going  on  in  other  schools.  You  can  make  use  of  others'  ideas  and  plans,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  by  the  incentive  thus  given,  you  may  be  enabled  to  evolve 
new  and  better  methods  of  your  own. 

—  A  gentleman  tells  us  of  the  experience  his  son,  age  fourteen,  had  when 
he  applied  at  a  public  school.  This  lad  had  twice  been  to  Europe,  the  last  time 
conducting  his  mother  and  sister,  paying  bills,  etc.,  spoke  French  and  German 
with  fluency,  was  an  extensive  reader  of  literature,  and  in  favor  in  a  company 
of  gentlemen  because  of  his  general  intelligence;  yet  because  he  could  not  ci- 
pher out  certain  problems  was  put  into  the  primary  fchool!  —  Exchange, 

— Good  manners  are  more  serviceable  than  a  passport,  than  a  bank  account, 
than  a  lineage.  They  make  friends  for  us;  they  are  more  potent  than  eloquence 
and  genius  without  them.  They  undoubtedly  spring  from  a  kind  heart,  and  are 
the  dictates  of  good  humor.  They  are  not  something  to  be  learned  from  fashion 
news  and  books  of  etiquette;  They  are  not  to  be  imported  or  borrowed. 

—  Children  are  capable  of  enjoying  good  books  at  a  much  earlier  age  than 
people  suspect,  and  the  chances  of  forming  in  the  young  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture are  much  better  than  at  a  later  period.  In  the  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Books  That  Have  Helped  Me,"  published  in  the  Forum  about  a  year  ago,  I 
remarked  that  the  helpful  books  were  those  that  were  read  chiefly  in  youth, 
certainly  before  middle  age;  the  reason  undoubtedly  being  that  the  young  have 
then  more  time  to  read  and  reflect,  and  lasting  impressions  from  books  are 
more  apt  to  be  formed  than  later  in  life.  In  your  collection  of  books,  remem- 
ber that  it  Ls  important  *'  to  guard  against  not  only  those  books  that  mislead  the 
conscience  and  studiously  present  ideas  that  are  fundamentally  false,  but  also 
against  those  that  merely  interest  and  consume  time,  but  neither  elevate  the 
taste  nor  brighten  life.'*— /V^/!  George  E.  Hardy. 

—I  BELIEVE  a  child  has  as  good  a  right  to  occupy  himself  in  the  line  of  nat- 
ural tastes  as  other  people  have.    This  will  seem  to  many  absurd,  or  meaning- 
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less,  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  very  large  proportion  of  parents  do  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  children  have  any  natural  bias  toward  very  spedalixed 
employment.  I  do  not  think  they  give  the  matter  any  thought.  The  idea  that 
a  boy  bom  on  a  farm  should  be  mentally  unfit  to  do  farm  work,  does  not  enter 
the  head  of  average  fathers.  But  it  so  happens  that  an  artist  or  mechanic  or 
engineer  is  often  bom  where  least  looked  for.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  obligatioas 
of  the  parental  relation  to  discover  the  stronger  biases  of  children's  minds,  and 
encourage  and  aid  them.  I  set  this  down  as  one  of  the  children's  rights  that 
must  and  will  find  emphasis  in  our  better  civilization. — M.  Maurice. 

—  A  German  professor  has  said  that  the  American  children  display  an  amus- 
ing amount  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  literature  and  peoples.  But  one  of 
our  own  educators,  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  commoo- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  said  that  *'  It  is  admitted  that  the  product  of  our 
public  schools  is  a  people  noted  for  general  intelligence,  for  virtue,  for  love  of 
personal  freedom  and  for  a  progressive  spirit,  which  are  the  marks  of  a  high 
<:ivilization."  If  this  be  true,  we  need  not  feel  that  our  task  is  a  hopeless  one, 
but  rather  more  promising  than  we  could  expect  when  so  little  time  in  our  cur- 
riculum is  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature.  Whatever  our  methods,  let  us  be 
zealous,  therefore,  in  creating  in  our  pupils  a  taste  for  the  best  the  literary  world 
can  offer  them. —  U' as hington  Journal  of  Education. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

A  Composition. —  A  teacher  sends  to  The  Youth's  Companion  from  V^irginia 
an  original  composition  written  by  a  boy  ten  years  of  age.  It  was  his  first  at- 
tempt, and  orthography  and  all  is  given  just  as  he  wrote  it: 

"Winter  is  the  coldest  season  in  the  year  because  it  comes  in  winter  mostly. 
In  some  countries  winter  comes  in  summer,  and  then  it  is  very  pleasant  I  wish 
winter  come  in  summer  in  this  country  then  we  could  go  skating  barefooted, 
we  could  snowball  without  giting  our  fingers  cold,  and  men  who  go  out  slay- 
riding  wouldn't  halve  to  stop  at  every  tavem  as  they  do  now. 

' '  It  snows  more  in  winter  than  any  other  season.  A  wickit  boy  took  my  skates 
and  ran  off  with  them  and  I  couldn't  catch  him.  Mother  says  judgment  will 
overtake  him.  well  if  judgment  dose  he  will  halve  to  be  pretty  lively  in  his 
legs  for  that  boy  can  run  buly.     Now  I  will  stop." 

—  In  a  certain  school,  the  teacher  had  been  accustomed  to  lecture  his  pupfls 
on  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health.  At  the  close  of  one  of  his  dissertations, 
he  requested  his  pupil  to  write  an  essay  repeating  what  he  had  said,  and  a  boy 
of  twelve  produced  the  following:  **  We  breathe  with  our  lungs,  our  kidneys 
and  our  livers.  If  it  wasn't  for  our  breath  we  would  die  when  we  slept  Our 
breath  keeps  the  life  a-going  through  the  nose  when  we  are  asleep.  Boys  who 
stay  in  a  room  all  day  should  not  breathe.  They  should  wait  until  they  get  out 
in  the  fresh  air.    Boys  in  a  room  make  bad  air  called  carbonicide.    Carboniddc 
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is  as  poison  as  mad  dogs.  A  lot  of  soldiers  were  once  in  a  black  hole  in  Cal- 
cutta and  carbonicide  got  in  there  and  killed  them.  Girls  sometimes  ruin  the 
breath  with  corsets  that  squeeze  the  diagram.  A  big  diagram  is  best  for  the 
right  kind  of  breathing,"    Why  did  he  make  the  errors? 

—  Here  is  Ethel's  composition  about  her  dog  Dick:  If  there's  no  trees  just 
round,  Dick  gets  the  cat  in  the  comer  of  a  door  or  two  brick  walls.  Then  the 
cat  makes  her  body  twice  as  big  as  what  is  flesh  and  bone  by  standing  her  hairs 
up  strate,  and  she  spits  and  sneezes  all  over  the  dog,  so  he  can't  see  what  he's 
a  doing  of.  Then  while  he's  clearin'  his  eyes  a  bit  she  scratter  him  in  the  nose, 
which  you  know  of  all  parts  of  the  dog's  flesh,  its  nose  has  got  the  littlest  skin 
over  it.  You  might  say  as  there  is  no  skin,  only  a  bit  of  meet.  The  dog  feels 
just  as  if  he  was  cought  with  a  flshing-hook,  and  he  runs  right  away  a  thinking 
to  hisself  as  he  thought  the  cat  was  a  litde  one  when  he  see  it  in  the  yard. —  Troy 
Times. 


•'ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE." 

Thames  is  pronounced  Tems. 

Bulwer  is  pronounced  BuUer. 

Talbut  is  pronounced  Tolbut 

Cowper  is  pronounced  Cooper. 

Holbum  is  pronounced  Hobun. 

Wemyss  is  pronounced  Weems. 

Knoll3rs  is  pronounced  Knowles. 

Cockbum  is  pronounced  Cobum. 

Brougham  is  pronounced  Broom. 

Ha  warden  is  pronounced  Harden. 

St.  Leger  is  pronounced  Sillinger. 

Norwich  is  pronounced  Norridge. 

Colquhoun  is  pronounced  Cohoon. 

Cirencester  is  pronounced  Sissister. 

Grosvenor  is  pronounced  Grovenor. 

Salisbury  is  pronounced  Sawlsbury. 

Beauchamp  is  pronounced  Beecham. 

Marylebone  is  pronounced  Marrabun. 

Abergavenny  is  pronounced  Abergenny. 

Maijoribank  is  pronounced  Marchbank. 

Bollingbroke  is  pronounced  Bullingbrooke.  —  Normal  Herald, 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

I«  Primary  Reading. —  Suppose  a  class  in  the  primer  seem  dull  in  reading 
a  little  story,  write  the  story  in  another  form  on  the  black-board.  Write  single 
sentences  containing  the  words  of  the  lesson  on  slips  of  paper,  and  give  to  each 
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member.  Drill  class  on  all  new  words  from  the  columns  on  the  board.  I  ves- 
ture to  affirm  that  the  class  will  not  be  called  dull  after  a  week  of  drill  on  one 
story. 

In  Spelling.— Another  means  of  breaking  down  the  worship  of  the  test- 
speller  is  to  hold  the  children  responsible  for  any  words  which  they  have  .seen 
often  enough  to  have  learned,  i.  e.,  words  from  reading  lessons,  history,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  etc.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  that  children  should  study  a  map 
for  weeks  and  then  spell  half  of  its  names  incorrectly,  because,  forsooth,  **thcy 
weren't  in  the  spelling  lesson.'*  The  children  will  resent  this,  because  for  many 
days  their  spelling  lessons  will  naturally  be  imperfect,  but  it  pays.  O  !  how  it 
pays,  in  the  improved  general  spelling.  I  attempted  ^o  graft  this  method  on  to 
a  class  accustomed  to  learn  their  ten  words  beautifully  every  day,  but  neither 
more  nor  less.  For  days  spelling  lessons  were  a  medley,  though  I  began  slow- 
ly, only  holding  them  accountable  for  the  words  of  one  lesson,  either  history, 
or  grammar,  or  geography.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  taking  in  the  fonn 
of  every  new  word.  They  began  by  making  a  special  study  of  all  the  difficult 
words,  complaining  sometimes  that  while  the  regular  lesson  was  only  ten  or 
fifteen  words,  here  were  forty  or  fifty  to  be  learned.  I  was  perfectly  deaf  to  all 
grumbling,  and  to  the  lamentations  of  the  heretofore  ** perfect"  ones,  my  ob- 
ject being  not  perfect  lessons  for  a  day  or  two,  but  trained  eyes;  and  better 
spelling  for  all  time.  This  plan,  started  at  the  request  of  our  principal,  has 
been  adopted  by  nearly  the  whole  school,  examinations  in  spelling  at  the  term's 
close  being  composed  of  words  suitable  to  the  general  age  and  ability  of  the 
classes,  and  taken  from  any  source;  and  while  the  per  cents,  may  not  be  as 
good,  the  spelling  is,  I  am  convinced,  fully  fifty  per  cent,  better  throughout  the 
school,  and  words  are  spelled  correctly  when  used,  no  matter  in  what  lesson, 
and  not  when  written  in  columns  only. —  Popular  Educator. 

In  Primary  Number.— A  little  device  in  teaching,  three  may  interest  you. 
One  used  by  myself  was  the  familiar  story  of  **  Sallie  and  the  Bears  "  or"  Little 
Golden  Locks. ' '  Three  sticks  represented  alternately  the  three  bears,  their  beds, 
chairs,  and  plates  of  soup,  and  after  the  story  was  told  with  as  much  erophasb 
as  possible  in  the  threes  for  busy  work  they  drew  the  three  plates  (they  said 
they  could  not  make  the  soup)  the  chairs  and  beds,  some  making  some  re- 
markable bears.  Another  teacher  had  been  having  **  Three  Blind  Mice."— 
Texas  School  Journal, 

Opening  Exercise.— Take  say  ten  minutes  for  an  object  lesson ;  either  some 
questions  you  have  asked  the  children  to  look  up,  or  have  some  little  surprise 
ready.  Don't  force  anyone  to  take  part,  it  makes  the  thing  irksome;  but  let 
those  who  will,  take  the  lead,  while  you  guide  their  thoughts,  keeping  them 
from  false  impressions  and  from  flitting  about  from  one  subject  to  another.  At 
first,  you  may  find  but  one  or  two  willing  to  say  anything,  but  in  a  few  days 
nearly  all  will  be  eager  to  tell  what  they  know.  For  the  past  week  we  have 
each  morning  taken  two  trees  to  find  out  whatever  we  could  concerning  them; 
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and  many  facts  worth  knowing  have  been  brought  to  our  notice.  Often  a  sub- 
ject will  come  up  during  the  day.  For  instance,  our  attention  is  called  to  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  ribbon  a  little  girl  had  on.  We  all  know  it  is  silk.  I  say, 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  know  about  the  way  silk  is  made,  or  would  you  rather 
find  out  for  yourselves?'*  The  answer  invariably  is,  **  Oh,  let  us  find  out !  '* 
And  it  does  one  good  to  see  the  eyes  sparkle,  the  next  morning,  as  they  greet 
me  with  **  I  have  something  to  tell.** 

For  Incidental  Teaching. —  On  the  blackboard  every  morning,  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  visible  to  all  the  pupils,  there  should  be  a  motto  from  some  au- 
thor. A  line  or  two,  or  more,  of  poetry  or  prose,  embodying  a  thought  which 
in  futnre  years  will  be  found  in  many  a  heart  as  ''  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life.**  That  line  laboriously  written  by  you  in  your  copy-book 
on  that  rough-hewn  desk  in  the  long,  long  ago,  lives  in  your  memory  still,  and 
shall  live  forever.  Has  not  the  thought  in  that  line  contributed  its  mite,  too,  in 
leading  you  upward  to  any  good  you  may  possess  ?  Where  to  get  your  mottoes  ? 
On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;  in  the  Bible,  an  inexhaustible  mine;  and  all 
literature  is  at  your  disposal.  No  matter  if  your  school  is  nearly  out;  begin 
now.  In  four  weeks  there  may  silently  steal  into  those  young  hearts  twenty 
thoughts  freighted  with  infinite  possibilities. —  Western  School  Journal, 


SOME  USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

Vice  Versa.— Let  the  pupils  make  questions  to  which  the  following  are  an- 
swers and  see  to  it  that  the  question  calls  for  all  that  is  given  and  for  no  more. 

1.  Greece  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  most  civilized  nation  of  antiquity; 
it  embraces  the  northern  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  is  a  hereditary  king- 
dom of  which  the  legislative  power  is  shared  by  the  king  with  a  single  chamber 
of  representatives,  elected  every  four  years. 

2.  (a)  Sultan;  {jb)  Khedive;  (c)  Emperor. 

3.  (fl)  Brazil;  (b)  Riojanerio. 

4.  France  is  southeast  of  England,  and  has  an  area  of  204,000  square  miles. 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous  in  the  east;  the  valleys  of  the  Seine,  Loire 
and  Garonne  rivers  occupy  the  west. 

Agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  the  chief  industries.    Paris  is  the  capital. 

Switzerland  lies  between  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  France.  The  surface 
is  very  mountainous;  the  scenery  is  the  sublimest  in  Europe.  The  capital  is 
Berne. 

Language  Work. —  i.  Combine  the  following  into  simple  sentences: 

(a)  He  entered  his  own  boat.  He  was  dressed  in  scarlet.  He  held  the  roy- 
al standard. 

(6)  They  fell  at  his  feet.  They  begged  his  pardon.  They  promised  obedience 
for  the  future. 

{c)  The  day  dawned.    He  saw  before  him  an  island.     It  was  level.     It  was 
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several  leagues  in  extent.    It  was  covered  with  trees.    It  was  like  an  orchard. 

2.  Combine  into  compound  sentences: 

(a)  He  landed.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  He  kissed  the  earth.  He 
returned  thanks  to  God.    He  wept  tears  of  joy. 

(b)  Unfortunately,  it  struck  the  top  of  the  palisade.  It  fell  back  among  the 
brave  defenders.  It  exploded.  It  killed  or  wounded  several  of  them.  It 
nearly  blinded  others. 

3.  Combine  into  complex  sentences: 

(a)  In  the  tropical  regions  the  sea  greatly  exceeds  the  land  in  extent  Im- 
mense evaporation  takes  place  in  these  regions.  The  ocean  currents  are  partly 
the  result  of  this  evaporation. 

{b)  Hubert  had  been  victor  in  the  first  trial  of  skill.  He  had  therefore  tiie 
right  to  shoot  first    He  took  his  aim  wirh  great  deliberation. 

4.  Point  out  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  underlined  words  or  phrases  in 
(a)  He  may  go  if  he  likes.     It  may  rain  to-day. 

{b)  The  storming  of  the  castle.    The  singing  of  the  children, 
(^r)  He  endeavored  to  rise  again.    He  sank  never  to  rise  again, 
(d)  It  looks  good.    It  looks  well, 

A  Dictation  Exercise. —  After  the  exercise  has  been  written  test  the  pu- 
pils to  see  whether  they  have  learned  the  facts  they  have  been  writing  out 

1.  Cloves  are  the  unopened  buds  of  a  tree,  native  of  the  Spice  Islands. 

2.  Vanilla  is  a  flavor  prepared  from  the  pod  of  a  climbing  plant  found  in  some 
hot  countries. 

3.  Soda  is  made  by  a  chemical  process,  from  common  salt. 

4.  Cream-of-tartar  is  found  in  a  hard  crust  on  the  inside  of  wine  casks. 

5.  Chocolate  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  cocoa  tree,  a  native  of  Mexico. 

6.  Camphor  is  a  gum  found  in  crystalline  particles  in  the  wood  of  a  laurel 
tree,  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  China  and  Japan. 

7.  Opium  is  the  hardened  juice  of  the  white  poppy,  now  growing  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  but  a  native  of  Asia. 

8.  Coral  is  made  by  myriads  of  small  insects,  that  live  in  the  warm  waters  of 
the  ocean. 

9.  Pearls  are  found  in  several  kinds  of  shell  fish,  especially  the  pearl  oyster. 

Exercise  in  Spelling. — Choose  the  right  word.  Form  other  sentences, 
using  the  rejected  words  correctly. 

1.  Mary  (ate)  (ait)  (eight)  an  orange  and  a  cracker  for  luncheon. 

2.  Mr.  James  Brown  is  the  owner  of  that  (bale)  (bail). 

3.  The  mouse  found  the  cheese  an  attractive  (bate)  (bait). 

4.  On  my  journey  in  the  summer  vacation  I  saw  a  (bey)  (bay)  tree. 

5.  Annie  paid  one  dollar  a  yard  for  the  (baize)  (bays). 

6.  Be  careful,  Mary.    You  will  (break)  (brake)  the  doll. 

7.  Bring  the  camp4ior,  the  child  is  (faint) !  (feint) ! 

8.  Mary  did  (fane)  (feign)  (fain)  illness  to  avoid  going  to  school. 
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School  Supervision,  by  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D.  (International  Education  Ser- 
ies, Vol.  XV.)  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  175  pp.;  |i.oo. 

Americans  as  yet  manifest  a  far  greater  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  school 
supervision  and  management  than  in  the  problems  relating  to  the  theory  and 
art  of  teaching.  In  supervision  there  has  been  within  a  few  years  a  very  interest- 
ing and  important  advance.  To  the  old,  red-tape,  somewhat  mechanical  views 
have  succeeded  wiser  but  more  complex  ones,  which  find  their  justification  in  a 
better  apprehension  of  the  purpose  of  the  schools.  Whereas  formerly  we 
thought  chiefly  of  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  of  education,  we  are  coming 
now  in  all  our  arrangements  to  keep  in  view  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren to  be  educated.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Pickard  says  that  since  his  direct  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  supervision  as  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools, 
"Twelve  years  have  passed— years  of  careful  review,  years  of  discovery  of  er- 
ror in  some  directions.  The  author  deems  it  his  privilege  to  acknowledge  the 
errors  discovered,  and  to  present  the  truth  as  revealed  to  him  by  means  of  the 
clearer  light  of  the  twelve  years  of  retrospect.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  those 
who  have  followed  the  practice  of  his  active  supervision  to  detect  the  changes 
in  theory.  The  chapter  on  examination  and  promotion  of  pupils  will  reveal  a 
greater  change  than  any  other  part  of  the  work."  This  Catholic  view  puts  the 
book  abreast  of  present  views  and  practices,  and  makes  the  reader  willing  to 
submit  himself  to  its  guidance.  It  traces  historically  the  rise  of  the  systems  of 
state,  county  and  city  superintendency  in  this  country,  and  discusses  the  quali- 
fications of  superintendents'and  the  relations  of  their  work.  We  feel  a  disap- 
pointment in  the  chapter  on  county  superintendency  in  that  it  is  confined  to  a 
sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  system  and  a  general  statement  of  its  duties.  There 
is  now  a  large  body  of  men  who  are  trying  to  do  this  work,  and  are  anxious  for 
wise  suggestions  and  guidance  which  will  aid  them  in  it.  They  wish  to  be  told 
by  some  competent  persons  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  to  substitute  under 
guidance  a  definite  and  scientific  conception  of  the  work  of  supervision  for  the 
somewhat  vague  and  uncertain  one  on  which  they  now  act.  This  the  chapter  fails 
to  give  them.  Those  relating  to  city  superintendency  are  much  fuller  and  more 
satisfactory.  The  author  treats  of  the  qualifications  of  the  superintendent,  his 
relations  to  pupils,  to  teachers  and  to  parents,  of  gradation  and  the  course  of 
study,  of  promotions  and  examinations,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  superintend- 
ent to  physical  training,  to  moral  training,  to  government  and  discipline,  to  the 
board  of  education,  and  to  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teaching.  Dr. 
Pickard  does  not  favor  a  rigid  administration  of  courses  of  study,  but  thinks 
courses  are  servants  to  obey  rather  than  masters  to  command.  Flexibility  in 
form  and  in  administration  is  indipensible  if  they  are  to  be  really  useful.  Of 
examinations  he  thinks  that  they  "appear  too  often  as  the  end  of  school  work 
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rather  than  as  a  means  to  an  end."  He  favors  a  wise,  cautious  and  considerate 
use  of  examinations  as  a  means  of  promotion,  and  recognizes  the  need  of  great 
skill  and  wisdom  in  shaping  the  questions  for  this,  so  that  they  may  properly 
test  the  pupils  and  not  be  mischievous  in  their  effect  upon  school  work.  One 
who  reads  the  book  will  come  upon  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  practical 
problems,  the  mere  statement  of  which  will  convince  him  of  the  need  of  cau- 
tious and  wise  presentation  of  them  as  a  guide  to  workers  in  this  field;  and  he 
will  learn  to  admire  the  candor,  impartiality  and  insight  of  the  author  who 
guides  him  through  them. 

—  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories,  by  Os- 
car Browning,  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.;  230  pp.;  50c.)  remains  up  to  date  the 
most  valuable  connected  view  of  the  growth  of  educational  theories  accessible 
to  the  English  student.  This  edition  is  compact  and  convenient  in  form  and 
has  some  additions  which  facilitate  its  use  as  a  text.  Paragraph  headings  have 
been  added  in  bold  type,  which  make  up  a  sort  of  analysis  of  the  chapters,  a 
few  notes  appended  where  needed,  and  a  general  index  supplied.  Besides  the 
book  has  been  a  little  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  Froebel  and 
one  on  the  American  School.  This  book  with  Quick's  Essays  form  together, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  most  quickening  and  satisfactory  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  education  now  within  easy  reach  of  English  readers. 

~  Elementary  Psychology,  with  practical  applications  to  Education  and 
Conduct  of  Life,  including  an  Outline  of  Logic,  by  James  H.  Baker,  (New 
York,  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.;  232  pp.)  aims  especially  to  meet  the  needs 
of  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  author  has  attained  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness of  statement  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  by  the  skillful  arrangement  of 
his  matter,  the  use  of  headlines,  and  the  printing  of  important  statements  in 
bolder  type  has  so  disposed  his  matter  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
book  as  a  text.  In  fact,  as  a  presentation  of  psychology  after  the  plan  of  these 
who  make  it  a  discussion  of  the  so-called  "faculties.  *'  the  book  seems  to  us  one  « 
of  the  most  convenient  school  manuals  we  have  met  What  we  consider  its 
defects  grow  out  of  the  plan  of  treatment.  The  analysis  of  mind  followed  is 
incomplete,  the  fundamental  division  is  imperfect  since  the  parts  overlap  each 
other,  and  the  whole  is  therefore  rather  a  collection  of  statements  regarding  the 
mind  than  a  scientific  account  of  it.  These  defects  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
treatise,  which  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind,  but  belong  rather  to  a  time-hoo- 
ored  plan  of  treating  the  subject  which  the  author  has  followed.  The  introdu'*- 
tion  of  logic  is  part  of  this  plan,  and  seems  to  us  confusing  rather  than  helpfu 

—  Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking,  adapted  to  persons 
moderate  and  small  means,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel,  (American  Publ 
Health  Association,  Irving  A.  Watson,  secretary.  Concord,  N.  H.;  190  pf 
grew  out  of  the  offer  by  Mr.  Henry  Lamb,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  two  prire 
one  of  f  500  and  one  of  |2oo,  for  the  two  best  essays  offered  on  the  subject  < 
this  volume.    The  committee  not  only  awarded  the  first  prize  among  sevent 
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competitors  to  this  essay  but  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  practical  value  as 
a  guide  to  cheap  and  wholesome  cookery.  The  introduction  gives  a  short  and 
simple  account  of  the  investigations  by  means  of  which  the  scientific  principles 
of  diet  have  been  ascertained.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  kitchen 
and  its  most  necessary  appliances,  and  then  the  main  portion  of  the  treatise  is 
devoted  to  methods  of  preparing  foods  of  different  kinds,  and  of  getting  up  a 
relishable  and  really  nourishing  bill  of  fare  with  very  small  expense.  The  book 
is  really  philosophical,  in  that  it  founds  it  teachings  upon  scientific  principles, 
and  will  be  found  suggestive  and  valuable  even  to  those  who  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  practical  direction  of  the  kitchen. 

— Dbutschb  Liter aturgeschichte,  by  Carla  Wenkebach,  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. ;  95  pp. ;  paper,  55c)  contains  the  first  of  three  parts,  and  reaches  to  the 
year  iioo.  The  author  conceives  of  literature  as  related  closely  to  history,  and 
deriving  no  small  part  of  its  interest  from  the  character  and  events  of  the  times 
which  produced  it  This  is  especially  true  of  the  earliest  literature  of  a  people, 
in  which  breadth  of  thought  and  perfection  of  form  are  hardly  to  be  sought,  but 
which  may  be  of  great  significance  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  race. 
This  book  besides  the  historic  outlines  contains  illustrative  selections,  that  the 
student  may  study  the  literature  and  not  merely  about  the  literature.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in  universities,  colleges  and  German- 
American  schools. 

—  Elements  OF  Structural  AND  Systematic  Botany,  for  high  schools 
and  elementary  college  classes,  by  Douglas  H.  Campbell,  (Ginn  &  Co. ;  253  pp.; 
$1.25)  differs  radically  from  most  of  the  botanical  manuals  in  general  use.  It 
begins  with  classification,  and  with  the  lowest  orders  of  plants,  developing  struct- 
ure as  knowledge  of  different  plant  groups  is  unfolded.  It  is  not  therefore  an 
elementary  book,  neither  does  it  aim  to  be  a  complete  treatise  of  the  whole  sci- 
ence. It  aims  rather  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  schools  and  of  the  elementary 
college  classes  in  this  branch. 

—  A  School  Algebra,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  362  pp.;  I1.25)  is 
a  thorough  treatise  in  elementary  algebra.  It  fully  meets  college  requirements, 
and  follows  the  best  known  methods  of  presentation,  making  a  complete  prep- 
aration for  advanced  study  of  the  branch.  The  author's  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  work.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the 
valuable  matter  in  the  introductory  chapter,  which  establishes  clearly  the  rela- 
tion between  algebra  and  arithmetic,  and  admirably  states  and  illustrates  the 
fundamental  principals  and  signs  of  algebra,  and  their  uses. 

—  Methods  of  Teaching  Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Col. 
Geo.  T.  Balch,  (D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  109  pp.)  presents  portions  of 
an  address  delivered  before  the  teachers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  plan  advocated  is  the  use  of  the  flag  as  a  reward,  a 
badge  and  a  banner,  with  somewhat  elaborate  ceremonies  to  add  to  its  impress- 
iveness. 

—  Harmony  in  Praise,  compiled  and  edited  by  Mills  Whittlesey  and  A.  F. 
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Jamieson,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  109  pp.;  I1.05)  oilers  over  three  hundred  choice 
hymns,  devotional  rather  than  doctrinal,  accompanied  with  music  which  has 
been  so  arranged  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  straining  young  voices  by  too 
high  a  pitch.  The  publishers  have  put  forth  the  boolc  in  convenient  and  durable 
form. 

—The  Fairyland  of  Flowers,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt,  (Educational  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston,  154  pp.  quarto,  illustrated),  aims  to  present  botany  in  a  guise 
attractive  to  young  people,  and,  above  all,  to  ofier  a  flora  so  simple  and  untech- 
nical  that  children  can  trace  out  the  classification  of  common  flowers  in  it  with 
ease  and  pleasure.  It  consists,  therefore,  of  an  elementary  botany  text  attrac- 
tive and  easy  to  comprehend,  followed  by  a  flora  or  manual.  The  book  is  very 
beautiful  in  appearance,  and  abundantly  illustrated.  A  unique  and  valuable 
addition  to  it  are  the  numerous  poems  on  flowers  scattered  through  the  book, 
and  the  common  legends  relating  to  many  plants,  both  of  which  help  to  develop 
an  appreciative  sentiment  with  the  more  formal  scientific  knoyirledge.  The 
book  deserves  favorable  attention  from  grammar  grade  teachers. 

—  Memorial  Meeting  of  the  Syracuse  Browning  Club,  (C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  94  pp.;  paper,)  contains  eight  papers  presented  at  the  memor- 
ial meeting  of  the  Club.  The  subjects  are:  Browning*s  Use  of  History,  Aid  to 
Living  from  Browning,  Browning  as  a  Theologian,  Browning  as  an  Artist, 
Browning's  Philosophy,  Browning  as  a  Dramatist,  Some  of  Browning's  Beliefis, 
and  Notes  of  a  Call  on  Mr.  Browning;  all  suggestive  and  helpful  to  students  of 
the  poet,  and  indicative  of  the  kind  of  work  which  the  best  of  such  dubs  are 
doing — and  very  good  work  it  is. 

— Late  circulars  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  are.  No.  I,  1B90, 
The  History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States,  by  Frank  W.  Blackmar;  No.  2,  1890,  English -Eskimo  and 
Eskimo-English  Vocabularies,  compiled  by  Ensign  Roger  Wells,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Interpreter  John  W.  Kelly,  and  preceded  by  Ethnographical  Memoranda 
concerning  the  Arctic  Eskimos  in  Alaska  and  Siberia;  and  No.  3, 1890,  History 
OF  Education  in  Alabama,  1702 -1889,  by  Willis  G.  Clark. 

— The  Evolution  of  Dodd  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers.  Those 
who  have  not  read  it  should  secure  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  the  best  story 
we  know  of  for  young  teachers.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  issue  it  in  their  "  Globe 
Library." 

LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—To  their  series  of  German  Texts  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  soon  add  SelecHons 
from  //(rim's  Poems,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Horatio  S.  White.  The 
selections  will  include  several  from  his  later  and  posthumous  poems. 

—  Macy's  Our  Government  met  with  so  ready  a  sale  that  a  new  edition,  carefnlly 
revised  with  the  experience  of  the  class  room  in  view,  is  promised  soon  by  the  pub- 
lishers. Ginn  &  Co.  They  will  also  add  Plato's  Gorgios,  edited  by  Gonzalez  Lodge, 
to  their  series  of  Greek  Authors. 
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— At  the  time  of  General  Fremont's  death  he  was  engaged  upon  the  manuscript 
of  a  paper  for  The  Century s  forthcoming  series  on  the  California  Gold  Hunters.  It 
was  to  be  entitled  "Finding  Paths  to  California,"  and  was  not  only  to  deal  with 
the  several  exploring  expeditions,  but  to  narrate  the  writer's  intimate  connection 
with  the  events  which  led  to  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  territory.  The 
work  will  be  promptly  continued  by  Mrs.  Fremont.  A  first  draft  of  the  article  has 
been  made,  and  the  subject  had  been  so  recently  and  closely  discussed  by  General 
and  Mrs.  Fremont  that  she  will  have  no  trouble  in  completing  the  manuscript,  for 
which  she  had  already  written  an  introduction,  as  well  as  a  supplement  describing 
her  life  at  Monterey  in  1849.  A  fine  portrait  of  General  Fremont  from  a  daguerreo- 
type of  '49  or  '50  will  appear  in  the  September  number  of  The  Century,  along  with 
portraits  of  Commodores  Sloat  and  Stockton,  "Duke"  Gwin,  and  Governor  Bur- 
nett, in  an  article  giving  account  of  "How  California  Came  into  the  Union." 

— One  of  the  most  admirable  wood  engravings  which  has  appeared  in  our  maga- 
zines of  late  is  the  full  page  cut  accompanying  Wordsworth's  sonnet,  "The  world 
is  too  much  with  us, "  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  August.  It  is  a  most  skillful  ren- 
dering of  the  effects  of  moonlight  upon  the  water  and  the  cliffs.  The  illustrations 
of  the  article  on  Street  Life  in  India  are  also  very  fine.  Edward  Everett  Hale's 
paper  on  Magellan  and  the  Pacific  tells  a  romantic  and  picturesque  story;  and 
Theodore  Child's  Impressions  of  Berlin  is  an  admirable  travel  sketch.  Port  Tar- 
ascon  is  as  quaint  as  ever  and  finely  illustrated,  and  the  short  stories  and  miscellany 
are  excellent. 

— Common  Sense  Applied  to  the  Tariff  Question  is  the  title  of  two  important  pa- 
pers by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  which  will  appear  in 
the  August  and  September  numbers  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son regards  the  laying  of  duties  and  excises  as  a  business  matter,  and  his  first  ar- 
ticle is  full  of  business  considerations  which  he  maintains  should  govern  the  direc- 
tion that  tariff-reform  is  to  take.  Centers  of  Ideation  in  the  Brain,  Missions  and 
Mission  Indians  of  California,  Thunder  Storms,  The  Uses  of  Animal  Color,  are 
other  interesting  articles. 

— In  the  treatment  of  current  educational  questions  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  of 
late  been  especially  suggestive  and  vigorous.  In  the  August  number  Prof.  Shaler, 
under  the  title  ' '  The  Use  and  Limits  of  Academic  Culture, "  shows  the  way  in  which 
he  thinks  the  college  might  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  aims  of  the  ordi- 
nary student  who  is  preparing  himself  to  gain  a  living.  Mr.  Frothingham's  paper 
on  Some  Aspects  of  Psychological  Research,  and  Mr.  Lodge's  on  International 
Copyright  will  attract  thoughtful  readers;  while  the  serials,  the  poetry  and  the  re- 
views, maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  monthly. 

— 5^<*»^r'j  for  August  is  a  " fiction  number"  and  a  very  delightful  one.  Be- 
sides the  stories  we  note  the  admirable  sketch  of  The  Paris  of  the  Three  Muske- 
teers, How  Stanley  Wrote  his  Book,  the  Point  of  View  papers,  and  Aldrich's  strik- 
ing poem.  The  Sisters'  Tragedy. 

—  The  Arena  has  departed  in  several  ways  from  the  review  traditions  which  hold 
most  publications  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  no  way  more  significant  than  by  the 
publication,  in  the  July  number,  of  a  vigorous  and  philosophical  drama.  "  Under 
the  Wheel  "  deals  with  the  struggle  of  a  workman  and  bis  wife  with  hard  condi- 
tions; it  puts  in  concrete  form  the  protest  of  labor  against  the  artificial  constraints 
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which  narrow  the  possibilities  of  life  for  the  laborer.  But  the  problem  is  only  ooe 
side  of  the  drama,  which,  on  the  other,  is  an  artistic  representation  of  life;  and  the 
use  of  this  literary  form  in  a  monthly  publication  is  new  departure  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  is  indicative  of  a  new  development.  Like  other  monthlies  of  its  class  it 
now  finds  place  for  brief  discussions  of  current  themes  under  the  caption  *'  Notes 
on  Living  Problems." 

—  Wide  Awake  succeeds  in  getting  very  bright  and  delightful  stories,  in  which  the 
August  number  is  especially  rich.  But  it  is  not  all  stories,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
who  read  it  will  gather  useful  knowledge  from  it  every  month.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
Boston. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—State  examination  for  teachers*  cer- 
tificates at  Madison,  August  12-16. 

—  The  South  Western  Wisconsin 
Teachers*  Association  holds  its  next 
meeting  at  Madison,  August  27-28. 

—  We  understand  that  a  promising 
movement  is  under  way  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  North  Western  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association. 

—  Forty  institutes  are  provided  for 
this  fall  in  the  state  list,  the  first  of 
which  begins  August  4,  and  the  last 
September  22.  The  great  majority  fall 
in  the  weeks  beginning  August  11,  18 
and  25.  They  are  all  of  one  week  du- 
ration except  those  in  Ozaukee  and 
Marquette  counties,  which  last  two 
weeks,  and  the  two  in  Columbia  coun- 
ty, which  divide  a  week  between  them. 
Twenty-two  persons  besides  the  regu- 
lar conductors  are  employed  in  them, 
and  all  but  five  have  two  conductors. 

— The  enrollment  at  the  Wisconsin 
Summer  School  for  Teachers,  held  at 
the  State  University,  had  reached  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  at  the  opening 
of  the  third  week  of  the  session.  Of 
these  twenty-three  are  from  other  states, 
and  twenty-seven  have  attended  the 
school  in  former  years. 

—  We    have    learned    of    summer 


schools  held  in  this  state  this  year  at 
the  following  points:  At  Pepin,  Prin. 
D.  E.  Cameron  and  Supt.  Jennie  M. 
Goodrich  conductors;  at  Rock  Elm, 
Prin.  Harrison  Lowater;  at  Cassville, 
Principals  E.  R.  Johnson,  C.  A-  Har- 
per, and  C.  R.  Sho waiter;  at  West 
Bend,  Principals  P.  T.  Nelson  and  D. 
T.  Keeley;  at  Milwaukee,  Principals 
John  Ulrich  and  C.  A.  Kriesel;  at  Ells- 
worth, Principals  Taylor,  Frye  and 
George  Peterson;  at  Rochester,  Prin- 
cipals A.  E.  Schaub  and  M.  H.  Jack- 
son; at  Mondovi,  Prin.  A.  M.  I^ocker; 
at  Black  River  Falls,  Miss  Margaret 
Conklin,  from  the  Milwaukee  Normal 
School,  and  Miss  Webster;  at  Knapp, 
Prin.  John  N.  Foster;  at  Menomonie, 
Prin.  R.  B.  Dudgeon  and  Supt.  H.  W. 
Reed;  at  Augusta,  Principals  L.  W. 
Wood  and  T.  H.  Logue;  at  Baldwin, 
Principals  Bowman,  R.  B.  Hazard,  and 
Brainard.  The  list  is  a  long  one  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  includes  all  the 
summer  schools  in  Wisconsin. 

— The  following  changes  of  schoo 
principals  for  the  coming  year  hav< 
come  to  our  notice:  J.  A.  Eakin  goes 
from  Brodhead  to  Wausau,  and  F.  E 
McGovem  succeeds  him  at  Brodhead; 
B.  C.  Parkinson  becomes  principal  at 
New  Lisbon;  A.  J.  Hancock  becomes 
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principal  and  superintendent  at  Green 
Bay;  O.  H.  Ecke  becomes  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Appleton  and  I.  N. 
Stewart  superintendent  of  schools;  E. 
S.  Stevens,  from  Minnesota,  takes  the 
high  school  at  Arcadia;  James  A.  To- 
mey,  at  Boscobel,  succeeds  Mr.  E.  R. 
Johnson, -who  expects  to  take  a  post 
graduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins;  D. 
K.  Tone  takes  the  school  at  Cambridge; 
Geo.  E.  Cabanisgoes  to  Darlington;  W. 
J.  Pollock  assumes  charge  of  a  ward 
school  in  Milwaukee,  and  is  succeeded 
at  Kenosha  by  Frank  Cleary;  G.  W. 
Paulus  is  head  of  the  schools  at  Gen- 
tralia;  G.  W.  Bliss  has  charge  of  one 
the  ward  schools  at  Ripon;  L.  E.  Get- 
tle  goes  to  Evansville,  and  is  succeeded 
at  Edgerton  by  Mr.  Jack,  a  recent 
graduate  from  Beloit;  F.  W.  Cooley  be- 
comes superintendent  at  Janesville, 
and  the  schools  at  Stevens  Point  will 
be  directed  by  H.  A.  Simonds;  George 
S.  Parker  will  direct  the  schools  at 
Chippewa  Falls.  Of  the  graduates  this 
year  from  the  University  not  mentioned 
in  the  above  list  H.  G.  Parkinson  takes 
the  place  of  first  assistant  at  Fond  du 
Lac;  W.  F.  Robinson  becomes  assist- 
ant in  theMcMynn  Academy  at  Racine; 
T.  L.  Harrington  accepts  a  place  in  the 
St.  Francis  Academy;  F.  Q.  Drake  be- 
comes principal  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa; 
A.  J.  Olson  goes  to  Argyle;  Margaret 
Potter  becomes  science  teacher  in  the 
La  Crosse  high  school;  Cora  B.  Parker 
goes  to  Ashland;  Frances  Kleinpell  to 
Stoughton,  and  Zilpha  Vernon  to 
Evansville;  L.  S.  Keeley  assumes 
charge  of  the  high  school  at  Mayville, 
and  the  former  principal,  J.  H.  Martin, 
goes  to  Viroqua;  Prin.  Rood  goes  from 
Eagle  to  Washburn,  which  place  J.  T. 
Edwards  leaves  to  take  charge  of  the 
Elkhom  school;  Mr.  Sultman  becomes 
principal  at  Medford;  J.  E.  Hoyt  goes 
from  Columbus  to  the  high  school  at 
Antigo. 


—  At  the  State  Normal  Schools  this 
summer  seventy-four  diplomas  were 
granted  to  those  who  had  finished  the 
full  course,  as  follows:  at  Platte ville, 
29;  at  Whitewater,  7;  atOshkosh,  8;  at 
River  Falls,  8;  at  Milwaukee,  22.  Sixty- 
five  certificates  were  granted  to  stu- 
dents who  had  completed  the  element- 
ary course:  at  Platteville,  3;  White- 
water, 22;  Oshkosh,  24;  River  Falls,  16. 

— The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  Normal  Schools  this  summer 
developed  little  except  routine  busi- 
ness. Provision  was  made  for  the 
preparation  of  a  chemical  laboratory  at 
Whitewater,  and  the  rule  of  the  Board 
regarding  the  absence  of  teachers  on 
account  of  sickness  was  modified  so  as 
to  cut  oflT  the  salary  of  a  teacher  who 
is  sick  and  away  from  work  for  more 
than  four  weeks. 

—  The  attendance  from  Wisconsin  at 
the  National  Educational  Association 
was  not  so  large  as  was  anticipated. 
The  enrollment  at  headquarters  reach- 
ed only  420.  Considering  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  gathering  this  is  a  small  rep- 
resentation. It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  attendance  was  much  larger 
than  this,  as  a  great  many  neglected  to 
enroll,  and  stopped  with  friends  or  at 
private  houses  so  that  no  record  could 
be  made  of  their  presence.  The  north- 
western part  of  the  state  ought  to  have 
furnished  a  large  quota,  and  we  believe 
it  did. 

—  O.  E.  Wells,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  Waupaca  county,  and  more 
recently  principal  of  the  Sixth  ward 
school  in  Appleton,  has  become  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Kaukauna 
Sun.  Mr.  Wells  has  done  efficient 
service  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
the  teachers  who  have  known  him  will 
wish  him  success  in  his  new  field  of 
work. 

—  The  Alma  high  school  graduated 
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eight  this  summer — six  girls  and  two 
boys;  at  Galesville  five  girls  completed 
the  high  school  course;  at  Beaver  D^m 
four  boys  and  thirteen  girls  graduated; 
at  Reedsburg  the  class  consisted  of 
seven  boys  and  one  girl;  at  Monroe 
diplomas  were  given  to  ten  boys  and 
eight,  girls;  at  Waterloo  eight  gradu- 
ated, seven  of  whom  were  girls;  at 
Juneau  thirteen,  nine  of  whom  were 
girls;  at  Fond  du  Lac  from  a  class  of 
sixteen  ten  were  girls;  the  name  of  one 
boy  appears  in  the  graduating  class  of 
five  at  Antigo;  four,  all  girls,  finished 
the  course  at  Hillsborough;  eight  of 
the  eleven  at  Jeflferson  were  girls;  and 
in  the  class  of  thirteen  at  Dodgville 
there  were  four  boys. 

—  The  new  List  of  Books  for  Public 
School  Libraries  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, issued  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent is  a  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages. 
Very  considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  former  lists,  the  descrip- 
tions of  books  increased,  and  the  titles 
classified  not  only  for  school  grades 
but  also  by  departments  of  literature, 
as  history,  biography,  science  and 
natural  history,  travel  and  geography, 
and  so  on.  It  is  a  very  valusble  guide 
to  the  best  literature  for  children,  and 
teachers  and  school  officers  who  receive 
it  should  make  its  value  known  to  par- 
ents, and  keep  it  where  it  can  be  easily 
consulted.  Above  all  they  should  use 
it  themselves. 

—  Albion  Academy  now  publishes  a 
monthly,  The  Albion  Campus,  which 
most  creditably  represents  the  inter- 
ests of  the  institution,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  first  number. 

—James  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, offer  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  Faber's 
lead  and  colored  pencils  sent  them  be- 
fore November  first  by  any  attendant 
at  any  educational    institution    in    the 


United  States;  a  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  best  drawing  with  Fa- 
ber's Siberian  pencils  show  value  ot 
their  qualities;  another  of  same  value 
for  drawing  with  polygrade  pencils;  and 
ten  dollars  for  the  best  drawing  made 
by  a  child  under  14  with  Faber's  wax 
crayons. 

— "  The  National  League  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  American  Institutions,"  in- 
corporated in  New  York  December  24, 
1889,  contains  among  its  members  such 
men  as'Wm.  Allen  Butler,  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  Stephen  A.  Walker,  Cephas 
Brainerd,  and  others,  and  has  for  its 
object  to  secure  constitutional  and  leg- 
islative safeguards  for  the  protection  of 
the  common  school,  system  and  other 
American  institutions.  It  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  thefollowing  amendment  to  the 
National  constitution :  "No  State  shall 
pass  any  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  use  its  property 
or  credit,  or  any  money  raised  by  tax- 
ation; or  authorize  either  to  be  used, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintain- 
ing or  aiding,  by  appropriation,  pay- 
ment for  services,  expenses,  or  other- 
wise, any  church,  religious  denomin- 
ation or  religious  society,  or  any  insti- 
tution, society,  or  undertaking  which 
is  wholly,  or  in  part,  under  sectarian  or 
ecclesiastical  control.  * ' 

—The  very  attractive  circular  of  the 
Hillside  Home  School  shows  a  flour- 
ishing institution  with  nine  teachers 
and  fifty-two  pupils.  The  situation  of 
the  school  is  delightful,  and  its  advan- 
tages are  appreciated  by  an  increasii^ 
number  of  patrons. 

—  Supt.  Sheridan  urges  upon  the 
school  officers  of  Jefferson  county  the 
importance  of  the  library  law,  and 
bears  witness  to  its  excellent  efiects  in 
the  nine  towns  of  the  county  where  it 
has  been  carried  out.    He  urges  the 
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employment  of  the  best  teachers  and 
deprecates  frequent  changes. 

— At  Antigo  a  substantial  modem 
high  school  building  has  been  recently 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The 
catalogue  of  the  schools  shows 
that  fifteen  teachers  are  employed,  two 
of  whom  are  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment and  eight  in  the  primaries. 

— The  new  catalogue  of  the  Dodg- 
ville  schools  shows  an  enrollment  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty- one  in  all  de- 
partments, and  a  corps  of  eight  teach- 
ers. An  interesting  feature  of  the  high 
school  enrollment  is  the  large  number 
from  out  of  town,  40  in  108. 

— The  city  of  Cumberland  in  this 
state  issues  a  neat  ilfustrated  pamphlet 
setting  forth  its  attractions  as  a  sum- 
mer resort  for  hunting,  fishing,  sailing, 
and  so  on. 

— Supt.  Bumell  issues  a  circular  to 
school  officers  in  Juneau  county  con- 
taining suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  school  houses.  Every 
indication  that  more  thoughtful  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  this  matter  is 
welcome. 

—The  National  League  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  American  Institutions  is 
circulating  a  protest  and  petitions 
against  the  provisions  of  appropriations 
for  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian 
department  whi'ih  practically  is  for  in- 


creased appropriations  for  secretarian 
instruction. 

—  Prof.  Upham  has  somewhat  against 
the  proof  reader.  Despite  appearances 
to  the  contrary  he  maintains  that  he  is 
not  writing  a  treatise  on  natural  history 
for  the  Journal,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  affirma- 
tion, printed  over  his  name  in  our  last 
issue,  that  'the  width  of  the  *  rabbit' 
is  determined  by  the  fence."  In  short 
he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  rather  that 
the  width  of  the  fence  is  determined  — 
or  should  be  —  by  the  "rabbit,**  but  is 
not  disposed  to  insist  on  the  point,  as 
the  whole  matter  is  out  of  his  province. 
He  is  not  writing  about  a  small  bur- 
rowing animal,  but  about  a  cut  upon 
the  edge  of  a  board  to  fit  it  to  another 
board,  and  this  he  prefers  to  have 
spelled  •  *  rabbet.  *  *  We  are  willing  that 
he  should  have  his  way. 

—  The  Normal  school  established  in 
connection  with  DePaun  University, 
Indiana,  the  only  one  in  this  country 
thus  connected,  has  been  abolished  on 
the  ground  that  it  did  not  properly  be- 
long to  a  university. 

—  The  attention  of  our  readers  is  di- 
rected to  the  advertisement  of  the  Elm 
St.  Printing  Co.,  which  appears  in  this 
issue.  It  is  an  old  and  reliable  house, 
and  well  equipped  for  that  class  of 
printing  for  schools  and  colleges. 


ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  there  will  be  many  vacancies 
that  must  be  filled  on  "short  notice.*'  The  "rush  '*  has  already  begun.  We 
daily  receive  letters  and  telegrams,  asking  us  to  nominate  candidates  for  given 
vacancies.    If  not  yet  located,  let  us  hear  from  you.    Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  III. 


A  THING  becomes  less  formidable  upon  approach  to  it.  Even  a  mountain 
dwindles  and  loses  its  immensity,  if  not  its  glory,  when  one  stands  among  its 
spars.— y«<(f^. 
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THE  CULTURE  WHICH  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

GIVES. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  delight  to  deal  in  generali- 
ties, and  fljnng  from  the  particular,  our  philosophy  is  apt  to  become 
tainted  with  idealism.  The  child  is  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  clarified 
product  of  our  discussions,  and  it  is  proper  he  should  be  a  factor  in  the 
problem  whose  result  is  the  manhood  of  which  the  child  is  the  promise. 
But  too  often  the  principle  is  followed  and  the  child  forgotten.  Ask  the 
artisan  what  the  finished  product  of  his  initiated  work  is  to  be  and  he 
can  answer  you  with  precision.  Ask  the  teacher  what  his  work  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish,  and  he  will  at  once  take  refuge  in  the  haven  of 
generality.  The  stock  answer  is  **  a  good  citizen."  But  this  is  a  very 
indefinite  person.  The  protectionist  thinks  the  free-trader  a  very  bad 
citizen,  and  the  free-trader  repays  the  debt  in  the  coin  of  opinion  at  a 
liberal  rate  of  interest. 

And  yet  the  object  of  education  should  be  as  definite  as  the  purpose 
the  workman  has  in  mind,  nay,  more,  its  accomplishment  should  be  as 
certain.  The  means  employed  should  shape  the  child  to  the  mold  of 
manhood  as  certainly  as  does  the  artist's  chisel  produce  the  outward  form. 
The  common  schools  have  no  contract  to  raise  good  citizens,  further 
than  good  citizenship  is  an  attribute  and  incident  of  good  manhood. 
To  forget  the  child  in  the  search  for  the  citizen  is  to  put  beyond  our 
reach  the  thing  sought.  You  may  float  the  starry  banner  from  every 
house  top  and  let  its  folds  grace  the  rooms  of  every  home,  but  its  in- 
fluence is  less  potent  than  the  knowledge  which  makes  it  the  emblem  of 
power  and  justice. 
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If  we  deal  with  the  child  with  reference  to  his  own  future  in  matters 
which  affect  him  individually,  our  efforts  will  be  directed  by  intelligent 
purpose,  because  when  the  object  to  be  attained  is  definite,  the  means 
employed  will  have  pertinence  to  that  end.  If  we  create  the  material 
from  which  society  is  formed  the  proper  adjustment  is  inevitable.  We 
have  no  concern  with  the  state  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  profit  by  the 
quality  of  the  product  we  furnish.  But  the  interests  of  the  state  are 
best  conserved  by  being  wholly  subordinated  to  the  claims  of  the  child. 
We  build  the  child  that  he  may  command  his  own  future,  trusting  to  in- 
telligent self-interest  to  dictate  his  course  with  reference  to  the  public  af- 
fairs in  which  it  is  presumed  he  will  take  part.  We  give  our  attention  ex- 
clusively to  developing  the  particular  thing,  man,  and  thereby  best 
serve  the  general  thing,  society.  The  child*s  future  is  his  own  property, 
—  the  kingdom  in  which  he  wields  the  scepter  of  manhood,  the  promised 
land  in  which  his  aspirations  are  to  be  realized.  We  must  cultivate 
him  for  his  own  needs. 

If  we  can  agree  on  limitations  which  will  bring  our  work  within  the 
realm  of  practicality  without  prejudicing  those  interests  which  many 
deem  paramount  to  the  individual,  we  get  the  benefit  of  concentrated 
effort  and  lose  nothing  in  scope.  If  the  prize  is  equal  the  mark  at 
closest  range  is  the  one  at  which  we  should  direct  our  shaft.  Man  in 
his  relation  to  society  is  a  complex  being, —  too  complex  for  the  com- 
mon school  to  attempt  his  evolution  unless  through  the  intermediary 
stage  of  man  with  capacities  developed  for  his  own  good.  There  is 
nothing  selfish  or  narrow  in  this  view.  Man  never  rises  above  human 
nature  except  through  its  aid.  Generosity  is  selfishness  purified,  and 
public  spirit  has  its  source  in  personal  enterprise.  Respect  for  law, 
order,  purity  has  its  root  in  self-respect;  no  one  loves  his  neighbor  who 
does  not  love  himself  The  man  who  knows  his  own  rights  and  "  know- 
ing, dare  maintain,*'  is  least  likely  to  disr^ard  the  rights  of  others. 
Those  who  are  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves  make  the  best 
citizens,  and  no  one  may  be  safely  trusted  with  public  interests  who 
neglects  his  personal  affairs. 

If  we  consider  the  function  of  the  school,  then,  to  be  to  strengths 
the  individual  for  his  own  good,  we  have  purpose  and  means  in  da 
proximity,  and  the  danger  of  waste  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.     W 
teach  those  subjects  which  are  intrinsically  valuable  in  a  business  senst 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  person  taughl 
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First,  knowledge;  second,  discipline;  that  is,  the  purpose  is  bent  toward 
securing  knowledge  of  present  and  prospective  value,  and  in  doing  so 
discipline  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  process,  but  constitutes  an  important 
result.  If  the  proper  steps  are  taken  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  the  ef- 
fort made  is  discipline,  but  the  object  for  which  the  child  reaches  is 
knowledge.  It  is  confidence,  not  chance,  which  guides  the  hand  when 
the  object  sought  is  near.  This  may  seem  like  supererogatory  reason- 
mg,  and  so  should  I  m3rself  regard  it  did  I  not  know  that  this  co-ordin- 
ate quality  of  knowledge  and  discipline,  the  former  only  being  within 
the  child's  conception,  is  not  recognized  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  it 
is  due  to  this  fact  that  so  many  failures  are  recorded.     Let  me  illustrate: 

When  the  child  has  learned  to  recognize  words  at  sight,  he  has  his 
vocabulary  in  a  new  form.  The  lessons  which  he  reads  have  in  them 
matter,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  may  be  called  knowledge; 
that  is,  the  child  reads  to  get  the  thought  through  the  medium  of  these 
words.  It  is  his  incentive  to  the  desired  intellectual  activity.  If  he 
does  get  the  thought  he  is  undergoing  a  regimen  of  discipline  through 
which  he  acquires  the  power  of  actual  knowledge-getting  from  the 
printed  page.  There  is  no  intrinsic  value  in  what  he  reads,  but  the  in- 
teresting story  supplies  the  motive  for  intellectual  effort.  Following  the 
facts  and  connecting  them  into  a  continuous  whole,  give  the  discipline, 
and  the  recital  of  the  story  in  his  own  words  is  the  proof.  But  too  oflen 
the  teacher  defeats  the  object  of  the  recitation  by  failing  to  realize  that 
discipline  comes  thrdugh  the  child's  effort  to  get  the  facts  and  translate 
them  into  his  own  ideas.  The  test  of  questioning  to  determine  whether 
the  substance  has  been  grasped  and  thus  ascertain  whether  the  mind  has 
been  actively  recipient,  has  either  not  been  applied  at  all,  or  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  the  pupil  rely  upon  the  teacher  to  glean  the  thought 
from  his  perfunctory  utterance.  The  trouble  in  such  cases  is  that  the 
teacher  expects  some  general  result  and  fails  to  see  that  discipline  comes 
in  reaching  for  knowledge  within  the  range  of  the  child's  capacity. 

The  substance  of  what  the  child  in  the  middle  form  reads  has  but 
litde  value  aside  from  the  labor  of  getting  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  sweetmeat 
knowledge,  the  task  of  which  gives  him  appetite  to  trace  the  relation 
between  words  and  ideas.  There  is  discipline  to  the  child  in  collecting 
the  toothsome  facts;  there  is  mental  dyspepsia  in  feeding  them  to  him. 
The  evil  consequences  of  hid  false  teaching  are  sensibly  felt  when  the 
child  reaches  that  stage  of  progress  iil  which  he  is  to  gather  available 
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knowledge  from  what  he  reads.  The  bad  recitation  in  grammar  is  not 
always  because  the  pupil  '*  has  not  studied  his  lesson."  It  had  its  or- 
igin in  the  faulty  teaching  of  the  second  reader,  when  the  habit  to  Xodk 
for  thought  in  words  should  have  originated.  And  that  second  reader 
must  be  taught  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  before  the  child  will  have  the  abO- 
ity  to  study  grammar.  You  can  omit  nothing  in  the  mental  growth  of 
the  child  without  wholly  checking  his  progress.  There  are  no  leaps  io 
the  path  through  which  the  mind  travels  to  maturity.  Every  inch  must 
be  covered  with  the  toiling  foot;  every  deficiency  must  be  made  good, 
or  we  wander  in  the  jungle  of  obscurity.  It  is  our  past  which  makes 
our  present  and  shapes  our  future. 

Our  error,  in  thb  respect,  can  be  readily  traced  to  ignoring  the  par- 
ticular in  our  anxiety  for  the  general  result.  Our  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
dim  future,  when  we  should  be  r^;arding  the  conditions  which  beset  our 
present.  Let  us  see  whether  the  final  result  is  not  attained  with  more 
certainty  by  being  wholly  ignored,  apparently,  when  tributary  results 
are  not  yet  realized. 

The  common  school  sends  from  its  portab  a  boy  approaching  the 
threshold  of  manhood,  with  knowledge  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary 
requirements  and  with  character  strengthened  by  wholesome  discipline. 
There  are  three  stages  in  the  order  of  his  development:  First,  teach- 
ing him  the  language  of  sight;  second,  teaching  him  how  to  use  that 
language  so  as  to  be  able  to  gather  knowledge  with  it;  third,  training 
him  to  gather  knowledge  by  means  of  it.  Each  has  a  definite  end 
which  at  once  becomes  an  instrument  of  use  in  the  higher  plane  to 
which  the  child  has  raised  himself.  There  is  nothing  complex  in  this 
philosophy  of  the  common  school,  if  we  deal  with  the  parts  which  make 
up  the  trinity  and  unite  in  one.  I£the  distinctive  feature  of  the  medxKi 
of  any  one  invade  the  territory  of  the  other,  there  is  confusion.  But 
there  is  a  merging  of  qualities  on  the  confines  which  will  perplex  unless 
the  purpose  of  each  b  clearly  comprehended.  They  are  not  paralld 
forces  the  resultant  of  which  is  the  educated  boy.  Each  carries  its  own 
burden  and  transfers  it  to  the  new.  It  is  a  succession  of  related  forces. 
In  teaching  the  child,  each  stage  must  be  treated  as  having  within  itself 
"  all  the  prombe  and  potency  "  of  completeness.  Having  thus  by  di- 
vbion  circumscribed  the  field  of  labor,  we  are  prepared  to  give  atten- 
tion to  matters  which  are  subsidiary  but  which  yield  immediate  returns. 
In  solving  a  problem  we  obtain  the  final  result  by  treating  the  interme- 
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diate  steps,  for  the  time,  as  ends  in  themselves.  The  temporary  end 
becomes  a  means  toward  attaining  what  is  desired.  In  teaching,  the 
object  pursued  is  that  nearest  the  child  and  the  relevancy  of  purpose 
makes  the  recitation  an  end  which,  when  accomplished,  is  immediately 
transformed  into  a  means  with  tendency  toward  the  final  result.  When 
we  analyze  the  problem  of  education  and  outline  a  course  of  procedure 
in  harmony  with  the  conditions,  we  find  the  first  step  in  the  operation 
to  be  the  recitation.  It  is  the  thing  nearest  to  the  child  and  is  designed 
to  meet  his  immediate  wants.  It  is  apparent  that  if  it  is  improperly 
performed,  through  misconception  of  its  purpose  or  lack  of  tact  in  the 
teacher,  the  whole  solution  is  seriously  thrown  out  of  joint,  and  there  is 
a  patching  up  of  omissions  and  an  expunging  of  errors  which  destroy 
the  symmetry  of  the  work  and  break  its  continuity.  The  problem  is 
not  difficult  of  solution  if  analysis  precedes  operation.  The  different 
stages  of  development  and  the  preparatory  character  of  the  first  two 
being  understood,  the  attention  may  be  directed  mainly  to  the  recitation. 
Thus  we  get  labor  and  its  results  in  such  close  relation  that  responsibil- 
ity must  be  felt  and  cannot  be  avoided  without  an  admission  of  neglect. 
When  a  long  time  intervenes  between  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest, 
the  weather  is  made  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  bad  husbandry. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  education,  that  masterpiece  of  theory 
and  practical  vagary,  of  making  the  common  schools  a  feeder  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  has  been  abandoned.  What  I  mean  is, 
there  b  no  longer  an  attempt  made  to  divert  the  course  of  training  from 
its  legitimate  and  beneficent  purpose  of  educating  the  common  people, 
to  being  a  recruiting  agency  for  colleges.  The  common  school  works 
for  those  who  must  fight  life's  battles  unaided;  it  is  the  college  of  the 
poor,  and  does  battle  with  ignorance  in  its  strons^holds.  It  is  the  mis- 
sionary of  intelligence  seeking  converts  to  the  doctrine  it  preaches  even 
in  squalid  homes  where  neglect  almost  shuts  out  the  light  of  reason.  It 
is  no  far-off  Mecca  toward  which  the  devotee  hurries  his  eager  steps. 
It  comes  to  the  unwilling  and  leads  him  to  the  light;  to  the  despondent 
and  gives  him  hope;  to  the  weak  and  gives  him  strength;  and  to  all 
it  gives  the  courage  to  meet  difficulties  and  the  discipline  to  overcome 
them.  It  should  not  be  made  to  bend  the  knee  of  homage  to  any  one. 
In  grandeur  of  unselfish  purpose  and  achievements,  it  o*ertops  them 
adl,  and  the  proudest  may  well  bow  with  reverence  to  the  common  school. 

But  in  doing  its  own  work  the  common  school  best  serves  the  college. 
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I  have  attempted  to  show  that  we  must  simplify  the  work  and  have  the 
object  to  be  attained  center  in  the  child's  immediate  wants  to  make  the 
teaching  effective.  Otherwise  effort  is  dissipated  throuf^h  want  of  fixity 
of  direction.  There  is  no  knowledge  where  there  is  no  understanding, 
and  there  can  be  no  discipline  gained  unless  through  seeking  knowledge. 
If  the  ordinary  teacher  does  not  keep  in  mind  the  concrete  thought  of 
ministering  to  the  child's  needs  as  he  perceives  them  in  the  living  entity 
before  him,  the  law  of  oppositeness  fails  to  direct  and  the  work  degen- 
erates into  groping.  What  is  the  higher  institution  of  learning  to  do 
with  the  callow  mind  untrained  to  think  to  any  purpose  ?  whose  waver- 
ing thought  has  cropped  the  herbage  of  facts  "  with  charter  broad  as 
the  wind  ? ' '  Let  me  make  a  statement  which  depends  neither  upon  in- 
formation or  personal  knowledge,  and  comes  to  me  solely  as  a  conclu- 
sion of  my  premises:  The  normal  schools  experience  more  difficulty 
with  new  arrivals  in  their  inability  to  think  closely,  connectedly  and  de- 
terminately,  than  from  their  lack  of  equipment  in  dormant  facts,  and  if 
the  honest  judgment  of  the  teachers  was  spoken,  it  would  be  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  would  rather  accept  a  student  deficient  in  so-called  knowl- 
edge, but  with,  a  habit  inwoven  in  his  character  of  doing  well  what  he 
attempts,  than  one  who  "  remembers  a  mass  of  things  but  nothing  dis- 
tincdy." 

If  we  would  educate  we  cannot  omit  from  our  calculations  the  culture 
of  the  common  school.     It  directs  the  primal  steps  in  systematic  knowl- 
edge-getting.    It  brings  the  desultory  thought  of  the  child  under  the 
guidance  of  intelligent  purpose,  and  teaches  him  that  thought  is  not 
complete  when  not  productive,  and  labor  without  intelligence  is  laigely 
wasted.     It  is  in  the  school-room  the  child  is  first  confronted  with  the 
serious  aspect  of  duty  under  limitation  of  time  and  specific  perform- 
ance.    His  future  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  courage  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  obeys  her  edicts.      He  forms  character  through  the  me- 
dium of  habit.     It  is  no  veneer;  it  is  the  woof  woven  into  the  warp  of 
nature  and  makes  ".  the  child  the  father  of  the  man.  * '     What  pr^aradon 
for  the  future  can  promise  better  results  than  doing  the  simple  dudes  c " 
the  present,  particularly  in  the  ''  mom  and  liq^uid  dew  of  youth  '*  whe 
the  root  of  habit  strikes  deep  in  the  plastic  mold  ?    To  do  well  th 
lesson  of  to  day  in  the  line  of  specified  activity  or  forbearance  is  to  di 
rect  the  energies  to  the  task  which  conscience  assigns,  and  thereb; 
secure  the  increment  whose  sum  is  character.      In  youth  there  is  pdor? 
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culture  in  labor  or  abstention,  when  a  sense  of  duty  goes  with  the  act, 
and  intellectual  culture  is  suiting  the  means  to  the  end  to  be  attained. 
The  sedation  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic  has,  in  miniature,  all  the  features 
of  the  most  difficult  question  with  which  the  most  mature  mind  must 
grapple  in  practical  life.  A  certain  thing  is  to  be  accomplished  with 
certain  material  at  command.  The  mind  maps  out  the  course  for  the 
mechanical  labor  which  is  to  follow.  The  child  who  laboriously  seeks 
to  bring  the  separated  subject  and  predicate  into  sensible  contiguity,  is 
not  only  learning  to  interpret  the  involved  thought  of  Milton,  but  un- 
consciously acquiring  the  power  of  pentetrating  sophbtry  and  finding 
truth  though  hidden  in  a  well.  Even  the  despised  art  of  penmanship 
has  a  value  beyond  the  legible  transcription  of  thought;  it  trains  the 
hand  to  do  with  neatness  and  precision  what  the  mind  conceives.  There 
is  not  a  common  school  branch  which,  when  taught  properly,  is  not  an 
element  of  culture. 

If  we  consider  moral  development,  can  common  sense — well  called 
the  genius  of  humanity  —  suggest  anything  better  calculated  to 
strengthen  moral  fiber  than  doing  conscientiously  the  duties  of  the  pres- 
ent ?  I  do  not  choose  to  touch  upon  forbidden  subjects,  though  the 
disposition  is  strong  under  provocation  to  which  the  pretentious,  self- 
constituted  guardians  of  "true"  morality  would  yield,  to  draw  com- 
parisons and  exhibit  contrasts  which  would  be  by  no  means  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  public  school  as  a  moral  agent.  The  discipline  to 
which  the  child  is  subjected  in  the  common  school  is  rational.  He  has 
a  motive  for  activity,  a  reason  for  restraint;  and  his  impulse  is  taught 
to  yield  to  the  bidding  of  conviction.  The  searching  questions  of  the 
recitation  put  the  stamp  of  meanness  upon  neglect  of  duty  and  make 
pretended  knowledge  assume  its  real  shape  —  an  acted  lie.  The  acqui- 
escence in  rules  demanding,  self-^restraint  from  a  sense  of  present  obliga- 
tion to  the  little  community  —  the  school-^induces,  the  habit  in  adult  life 
of  "  rendering  to  Caesar  the  things  which  be  Caesar's  and  to  God  the 
things  which  be  God's."  There  is  moral  sluggishness  where  there  is 
intellectual  or  physical  indolence.  It  is  the  manner  of  performing  the 
duties  of  the  present  which  touches  the  life  of  the  child  whether  for  good 
or  evil.  His  moral  nature  must  be  strengthened  by  his  own  acts,  which 
must  be  in  response  to  his  own  volition.  Hence  he  must  have  motive, 
and  the  demands  of  the  present  are  more  likely  to  arouse  this  than  any 
beckoning  from  a  misty  vision  of  the  luture.     The  school  which  enforces 
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its  rules  through  the  sentiment  of  its  pupils  is  educating  men  and  wo- 
men to  honor  life  and  be  worthy  of  heaven.  The  boy  who  is  hdd  re- 
sponsible to  himself  for  himself,  may  not  be  more  exemplary  in  his  out- 
side conduct  than  one  who  is  held  accountable  to  outside  authority,  bat 
the  good  he  does  has  its  source  in  himself,  and  the  fountain  is  deepened 
and  broadened  by  every  bad  impulse  checked,  or  good  one  indul^^ 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  country  boy  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  his  city  cousin  in  the  chores  which  fall  to  his  lot.  Through  them 
he  learns  early  in  life  the  necessity  of  doing  the  duty  of  the  hour — 
something  of  an  education  in  itself. 

Though  we  may  picture  the  ideal  school  in  which  the  discipline  con- 
duces to  practical  morality  and  intellectual  strength,  there  may  be  some 
doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  realize  it.  That  the  common  school  &ils  to 
reach  perfection  is  no  reason  why  we  should  abandon  effort  to  approx- 
imate it.  No  one  argues  that  Christianity  is  a  failure  because  it  has  not 
yet  introduced  the  millennium.  While  the  conunon  school  by  no  means 
reaches  the  limits  of  its  possibilities,  the  measure  of  its  efficiency  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  We  must  understand  its  functions  and  realize 
its  partially  latent  capacities  before  we  can  get  it  in  the  path  of  contin- 
uous progress  and  retain  each  year  the  advancement  of  preceding  years. 
We  must  have  a  body  of  principles  in  harmony  with  a  body  of  facts. 
Method  is  of  but  little  value  unless  it  is  the  manner  in  which  conviction 
acts.  There  can  be  no  method  where  there  is  no  purpose.  The  couise 
of  instruction  for  country  schools  does  not  speak  its  full  meaning  to  him 
who  has  not  referred  its  provisions  to  the  philosophy  of  mental  develop- 
ment, and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  the  philosophy  learned  from  books,  but 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  child's  wants.  There  is  no  teacher 
greater  than  our  own  past;  there  is  no  system  of  pedagogy  equal  to 
those  backward  flights  of  the  mind  to  the  paradise  of  childhood,  whence 
we  were  driven  by  growing  years  and  life's  troubles.  If  we  were  priv- 
ileged to  return,  could  we  not,  with  the  knowledge  which  years  have 
brought,  give  a  surer  trend  toward  manhood  to  the  acts  of  that  period? 
And  can  we  not,  in  a  measure,  place  ourself  beside  this  later  child,  a 
child  with  him,  and  lead  him  to  that  higher  plane  of  which  true  ma  i- 
hood  is  the  summit? 

John  Nmgie. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

We  have,  indeed,  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  literary  mvestigadon. 
The  departure  of  the  old  and  the  entrance  of  the  new  has  been  marked 
by  the  interest  awakened  in  the  study  of  English.  In  fonn^  years  the 
great  mass  of  our  pupils  have  been  too  ignorant  of  and  unable  to  ap* 
predate  the  grand  simplicity  and  the  classical  richness  of  their  mother 
tongue,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  our 
best  writers.  Our  "vigorous  Englbh"  has  never  been  anything  but 
dull  to  them.  Its  **  varying  music"  has  been  to  them  but  discordant 
sounds.  Unfortunate,  indeed,  has  been  their  lot!  Yet  I  intend  by  no 
means  to  blame  unjustly  our  faithful  educators,  who,  by  years  of  toil 
and  experiment,  have  endeavored  to  bring  about  the  change  that  was 
so  much  needed.  Nor  have  their  efforts  been  fruitless.  The  bread 
that  they  have  cast  upon  the  waters  has  returned  after  many  days. 

The  tendency  of  education  to-day  is  toward  the  practical.  In  the 
study  of  language  as  well  as  of  science,  the  motto  of  the  educated  world 
to-day  is  — • '  Little  Theory  and  Much  Practice.  * '  We  hail  the  day  with 
rejoicing!  Yet  how  slow  has  been  the  revolution  in  the  study  of 
English! 

Almost  a  thousand  years  have  passed  since  Alfred  declared  that  Eng- 
lish should  be  taught  to  the  people  of  his  country.  Yet  a  thousand 
3rears  have  been  insufficient  to  impress  upon  the  English  people  the 
daims  of  their  mother  tongue.  The  blame  of  this  neglect  must  largely 
be  laid  to  the  methods  of  thought  and  work  in  the  college,  as  well  as 
m  preparatory  schools.  We  have  for  all  these  centuries  been  laboring 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  English  could  be  used  and  appreciated 
without  any  attention  to  its  study.  As  a  result  we  find  our  English  of 
to  day  polluted  with  solecisms  and  slang  phrases. 

Another  great  impediment  that  has  long  been  in  the  way  of  a  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  our  great  writers  has  been  that  until  recendy  their 
works  have  not  been  accessible  on  account  of  high  prices  and  inconve- 
nient form.  Now  these  difKculties  have  been  overcome,  and  no  one  can 
bring  forward  as  a  plea,  why  he  does  not  read,  that  he  can  obtain  no 
suitable  and  pleasing  edition  not  beyond  his  means. 

It  is  only  recendy  that  English  has  been  considered  the  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  successful  pursuit  of  all  study.  We  are  but  just  opening 
our  eye^  to  the  fact  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one's  own  language 
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is  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  any  and  every  department  of  life.  Im- 
portant and  undeniable  are  the  claims  of  the  English  language  for  the 
first  rank  in  our  educational  system.  For  we  are  told  that  ''English  is 
the  sole  literature  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  our  people,  and  the 
best  literature  of  the  other  hundredth."  Even  with  no  other  considera- 
tion, this,  together  with  the  &ct  that  the  study  of  language  is  necessary 
for  mental  training,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  English  should 
occupy  the  most  important  place  in  our  system  of  education.  That  the 
study  of  the  English  language  is  necessary  for  mental  development  can 
not  be  denied,  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  EngM 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  all  other  study.  For  the  great  mass  of  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  the  English  offers  the  only  practicable  linguistic 
training. 

While  recognizing  the  great  importance  of  this  training  in  our  own 
language,  we  are  led  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "Why,  then, 
should  it  be  neglected?"  ''Why  do  so  many  of  our  most  able  teach- 
ers shrink  from  the  task  ?  "  Doubdess  the  great  reason  is  the  absence 
of  some  efficient  method  in  the  teaching  of  English.  Our  schools  have 
long  been  burdened  with  a  great  deal  of  useless  grammatical  drill  and 
parrot-like  recitals  of  inflections  and  rules,  that  of  necessity  weary  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  But,  fortunately  for  all,  there  are  methods  being 
brought  before  us  to-day  which  will,  if  properly  presented,  enable  the 
pupil  to  use  his  language  with  grammatical  correctness  and  some  degree 
of  ease. 

The  best  teaching  is,  no  doubt,  that  which  well  <x>mbiBes  precept  and 
example.  At  this  the  educational  world  of  to-day  is  aiming.  The 
pupil  is  to  have  laid  down  belbre  him  but  few  principles.  Specimens 
of  classic  English  are  brought  before  him,  the  excellence  of  which  he 
tests  by  applying  the  principles  which  he  has  learned.  Along  with  die 
mental  grasp  of  principles  comes  the  unconscious  devdopment  of  a 
critical  literary  taste.  With  comparatively  littie  effort  he  acquires  case 
of  expression  and  breadth  of  thought  as  weU  as  a  taste  forthe  best  read- 
ing. ,     . 

This,  work  in  the  study  of  our  language  should  be  progressive  firoi  i 
the  primaries  up.  The  work  in  our  high-  schools  is  often  very  mu<  i 
crippled  by  lack  of  care  in  lower  grades.  We  are  bbliged  to  contei  t 
ourselves  in  the  study  of  literature  with  merely  an  "introduction  to  tl  \ 
best  authors,*'  instead  of  spending  our  time  in  careful  thought  and  a]  - 
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predation  of  them.  The  child  in  the  primary  has  the  concrete  and 
known  object  before  him  and  calls  it  chair  and  dosr.  Soon  with  his 
varied  acquisition  of  words  and  things  and  with  a  power  to  think  on 
their  relations  he  comes  to  the  more  advanced  form  of  work.  He  has 
become  master  of  a  working  vocabulary,  and  has  begun  in  the  natural 
way  the  study  of  language  as  a  medium  of  thought.  He  is  now  ready 
for  further  attainment,  if  it  be  in  harmony  with  his  previous  study. 

In  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  his  intelligence  is  called  into 
play.  Memory  is  now  secondary  and  reason  is  of  prime  importance. 
He  must  now  think.  The  pupil  is  no  longer  studying  words  as  words, 
but  as  the  expression  of  thought.  At  this  point  we  find  very  strong 
proof  of  the  mental  training  from  the  study  of  English, —  by  logical 
analysis  employed  in  the  solution  of  constructions.  In  inflectional 
languages  constructions  are  largely  determined  by  distinctive  endings, 
but  in  English  this  must  be  told  by  the  logical  relation  of  a  word  to  the 
context.  Few  principles  are  necessary  in  the  explanation  of  the  method 
of  analysis.  The  less  the  better.  Far  better  than  having  the  pupil 
apply  the  principles  to  selected  sentences  as  exercises  in  analysis,  let 
him  base  his  language  work  upon  some  selection  taken  perhaps  from 
his  supplementary  reader.  The  sense  of  a  difficult  passage  becomes 
dear  when  its  parts  are  seen  in  their  true  relation  to  one  another.  Far 
diflferent  is  the  result  after /ar««^  a  boy  through  Pilgrim's  Progress, — 
it  awakens  no  interest,  is  far  from  being  understood.  But  by  logical 
analysis  he  sees  the  sentence  development, — through  the  phrase,  clause, 
sentence,  paragraph,  and  chapter  and  he  enjoys  and  appreciates  a 
standard  selection  of  English  prose  and  poetry.  Of  course,  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  making  the  work  not  a  drudgery.  Its  purpose  is 
for  it  to  be  benefidal  and  not  detrimental  to  the  pupil. 

A  word  about  the  study  of  poetry  and  particularly  of  metre.  Metre 
has  been  thought  to  be  too  difficult  for  young  pupils.  It  is,  rather, 
especially  adapted  to  this  period  of  school  life.  The  child  has  a  natural 
ear  for  metre  and  rhythm.  He  will  read  a  couplet  from  Mother  Goose 
far  better  than  after  having  lost  the  music  of  the  verse,  he  attempts  to 
read  from  Shakspeare.  Attention  not  given  to  metre  and  rhythm  in 
early  life  is  often  the  cause  of  its  not  being  mastered  and  appreciated  in 
later  life. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  in  this  now  too  long  paper  to  speak  of 
the  much  needed  revolution  brought  about  in  the  teaching  of  English 
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composition.  We  have  learned  by  sad  experience  not  to  try  to  get  oat 
of  a  boy's  mind  what  is  not  in  his  mind.  We  have  ceased  being  guilty 
of  the  absurdity  of  requiring  the  pupil  to  write  upon  such  an  abstract 
subject  as  Heroism^  when  it  would  have  b^n  far  more  heroic  for  him 
to  have  written  a  narration  based  upon  his  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. We  have  come  to  realize  that  the  secret  of  composition  writing 
is  the  pupils'  interest  in  his  subject.  He  deems  it  a  delight  to  tell  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle's  domestic  infelicity,  and  of  his  mysterious  absence  of 
twenty  years,  and  to  follow  Evangeline  as  she  journeys  from  her  home 
to  a  strange  land.  This  exercise,  besides  aiding  his  power  of  expres- 
sion, leads  him  to  become  acquainted  with  our  best  authors. 

All  language  study  should  aim  at  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
English,  so  that  it  may  be  used  correctly  and  easily.  The  contact  with 
the  works  of  our  best  authors,  especially  the  American,  should  be  such 
that  the  pupil  may  have  a  desire  awakened  within  him  to  read  more 
and  more  extensively.  In  these  days  of  our  National  Library  Series, 
Riverside  Literary  Series,  and  Modern  Classics  we  cannot  plead  poverty 
as  the  reason  why  our  pupils  cannot  be  supplied  with  the  best  literature. 
In  an  age  when  so  much  trashy  literature  is  in  circulation,  and  when 
newspaper  English  is  almost  the  only  class  of  literature  the  average 
citizen  reads,  there  is  great  need  that  we  direct  our  pupils  to  a  purer 
and  more  effective  style. 

**Our  first  and  highest  aim  in  the  study  of  English,"  says  Supt.  Hall 
"should  be  to  induce  our  pupils  to  read  good  books  and  to  guide  them 
into  interesting  and  profitable  courses  of  reading."  It  is  largely  our 
fault  if  the  pupil  of  the  grammar  grade  has  entered  the  high  school 
without  a  love  for  the  author  of  **  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  L^end 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Snow  Bound,  and  Miles  Standish.  After  having 
enabled  the  pupils  to  read  and  enjoy  the  works  of  our  best  authors, 
then  it  is  ours  to  help  them  examine  more  closely  the  style  of  composi- 
tion and  expression  of  the  author.  This  will  lead  them  not  only  to 
better  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  author,  but  also  to  the 
improvement  of  his  own  mode  of  expression.  Nor  does  our  task  end 
here.  Wq  must  cultivate  in  the  pupils  the  habit  of  the  investigation  if 
topics  hinted  or  suggested  in  the  text.  This  opens  up  to  them  Histor  ', 
Biography  and  Geography,  and  is  the  means  of  great  interest  and  prof  :. 

Thus  the  task  of  the  teacher  of  English  in  our  American  schools  s 
by  all  means  of  vital  importance.     It  embraces  at  once — language 
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composition,  rhetoric  and  literature.  Yet  if  we  perform  our  work  &ith- 
fully  and  well,  good  results  fret^/  follow.  In  our  endeavor  to  make 
English  hold  the  foremost  place  in  our  courses  of  study  let  us  take  for 
our  encouragement  the  words  of  Emerson:  ''Cause  and  effect,  means 
and  ends,  seed  and  fruity  cannot  be  severed." 

Flora  L.  Lawson, 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  July  31,  1890. 


TWENTY  WEEKS  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Lesson  V.     Object  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  sharpening  of  tools. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  met  in  the  matter  of  shop  work  is  in 
regard  to  the  sharpening  of  tools.  A  twenty  weeks'  course  in  manual 
training  amounts  to  only  about  a  week  of  actual  shop  work.  No  ap- 
prentice would  be  taught  during  that  time  to  sharpen  tools  or  even  to 
touch  the  grind- stone  except  to  turn  it.  Yet  this  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work,  for  without  sharp  tools  not  even  the  skilled  workman  can 
do  good  work.  The  best  way  seems  to  be  to  have  all  the  tools  well 
sharpened  at  the  beginning  by  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  gradually  let  the 
pupils  try  their  hands  at  the  simple  ones,  as  narrow  chisels,  as  they  be- 
come dull.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  the  theory  of  the  cutting  tool  — 
the  wedge,  and  he  should  be  shown  the  angle  at  which  different  kinds 
of  tools  are  to  be  sharpened.  If  they  are  well  sharpened  at  first,  of 
course  he  will  see  how  they  ought  to  be.  The  difference  between  the 
proper  edge  of  a  razor  or  scalpel  and  a  wood  working  tool,  as  a  knife, 
must  be  shown,  i.  e.  the  former  has  a  straight  bevel  or  even  concave, 
and  the  latter  is  first  ground  straight  and  then  rubbed  on  the  oil  stone 
to  make  a  short  bevel,  thus: 


Y 


RAZOR.  KNIFE. 

If  the  knife  were  sharpened  like  the  razor  it  would  run  right  into  the 
wood  and  also  the  edge  would  turn  over.  In  holding  the  chisel  upon 
the  grindstone  most  people  desire  a  guide  to  keep  the  bevel  at  the  same 
angle.  For  first-class  work  the  chisel  is  held  rigidly  in  a  clamp  which 
allows  it  to  be  moved  from  side  to  side  across  the  face  of  the  stone  but 
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not  back  and  fcHth.  Ordinary  shops  are  not  fitted  with  grindstones 
having  such  attachments,  and  then  it  is  customary  to  have  a  rest  for  the 
chisel,  which  is  held  from  moving  backward  by  resting  the  fingers  whidi 
hold  it  against  the  front  of  the  rest. 


In  using  the  oil-stone  care  should  be  taken  not  to  rock  the  chisel,  not 
to  make  a  bevel  on  the  flat  side.  Written  directions  are  not  of  much 
use  for  sharpening  saws.  The  saw  must  be  held  in  clamps  and  care 
taken  to  hold  the  file  so  that  the  bevel  will  be  the  same  as  before.  A 
flat  file  should  be  drawn  along  the  points  of  the  teeth  to  "  dress"  them 
before  beginning  and  the  saw  must  be  set  with  a  good  instrument.  Bits 
are  sharpened  by  filing  on  the  inside  of  the  various  cutting  parts.  Twist 
drills  are  ground  on  their  ends. 

Lesson  VI.  Object  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  kinds  of  joints, 
their  uses  and  properties. 

Before  starting  the  pupil  off  on  the  real  work  of  making  joints  it 
seems  a  good  plan  to  have  a  general  lesson  on  the  different  kinds  of 
joints.  The  simplest  way  of  joining  two  pieces  like  the  two  sides  of  a 
frame  is  to  saw  off  the  ends  of  both  pieces  square  and  hold  them  to 
gether  with  nails,  the  lower  surface  of  one  piece  being  put  across  the 
end  of  the  other.  This  makes  such  a  poor  joint  that  it  is  generally 
modified  by  what  is  called  a  "half**  joint.  To  make  this  the  pieces 
must  be  of  the  same  thickness  and  one  half  the  thickness  of  each  piece 
removed.  The  two  ends  thus  cut  are  fitted  together  and  held  with  a 
nail,  a  screw  or  with  glue. 

Modifications  of  the  half  joint  are  the  lap  joint  in  which  a  part  of  one 
piece  only  is  cut  away  and  the  end  of  the  other  fits  up  into  the  rabbet 
thus  made. 
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Such  a  joint  is  often  used  at  the  corner  of  a  box  or  in  building  frame 
houses.  A  grooved  joint  is  another  form  sometimes  used  to  fit  the 
bottom  of  a  box  or  drawer,  often  modified  by  cutting  away  a  part  of 
the  piece  inserted,  when  it  is  called  a  dado  joint. 


Fn 


Themortise  joint  is  too  £uniliar  to  need  description.  Among  the  varieties 
are  the  *'apex,"  "closed'*  and  ** blind/'  directions  for  the  making  of 
which  will  be  given  &rther  on.  The  pupil  should  be  shown  when  these 
various  kinds  are  used  and  also  the  double  mortise.  The  dovetail  joint 
in  its  various  modification,  though  now  generally  made  by  machinery, 
is  a  useful  joint  for  practice,  and  has  a  good  many  applications  in  fitting 
parts  of  machinery  and  apparatus  together. 

Lesson  VII.  Object  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  various  wajrs  of 
fastening  things  together. 

The  use  of  nails  has  previously  been  shown.  This  may  be 
followed  by  instruction  in  the  use  of  screws,  kind  to  use, 
where  and  how  they  are  inserted,  In  soft  woods  screws  may  be 
"driven"  without  boring  but  in  hard  wood  great  care  and  skill  is 
necessary  to  have  the  holes  of  just  the  right  size,  not  too  large  to  allow  the 
screw  to  lose  its  hold,  and  not  too  small  to  cause  the  wood  to  split. 
The  use  of  glue  should  be  shown,  how  to  prepare,  and  use,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  wood,  and  clamping  of  the  parts  together  while  the  glue 
dries. 

Small  parts  of  apparatus  are  frequendy  nicely  fastened  together  by  a 
thin  narrow  strip  of  brass  or  iron  held  in  place  with  small  screws  or 
wire  nails. 
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Parts  of  machines  are  held  together  with  bolts  extending  transversely 
in  one  piece  and  longitudinally  in  the  other,  thus: 


i 


This  kind  of  fastening  is  applicable  in  such  things  as  the  frames  of  an 
air  pump,  or  other  frames  on  which  wheels  are  mounted.  The  tenon 
of  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint  is  frequently  Extended  beyond  the  mortise, 
and  a  slot  cut,  into  which  a  wedge  is  inserted.  Such  a  joint  as  this  is 
now  much  used  in  the  * '  knock-down  "  bookcase  and  other  furniture, 
and  wherever  the  protruding  end  is  not  objectionable  it  is  a  strong  way 
ol  fastening.     This  joint  makes  a  fine  test  exercise  for  the  pupil. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


ENGLISH  DYING  AT  THE  ROOTS. 

It  is  still  more  surprising  to  find  English  decaying  in  New  England, 

where,  for  Americans,  its  roots  are  presumed  to  be  deepest  in  a  pt  : 

soil,  within  whose  boundaries  the  first  fertile  American  literature  ii  » 

born  and  flourished,  and  from  whose  schools  and  academies  have  con  ^ 

so  many  of  the  best  spirits  whose  scholarship,  taste  and  dignity  ha  \ 
helped  to  refine  and  stimulate  the  West.     Even  in  the  New  Englai 
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schools  English  is  dying,  and  to  die  there  means  death  at  the  roots. 
The  Herald  of  Boston,  animated  by  a  worthy  desire  to  promote  the  cul- 
tivation of  our  national  language,  offered  prizes  amounting  to  $1000  for 
the  best  essays  showing  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  propriety 
in  the  employment  of  English.  The  competitions  were  active.  Nearly 
every  town  in  the  little  grdup  of  states  sought  to  be  included  in  it.  The 
judges  had  an  enormous  task.  The  papers  were  numerous.  New 
Kng^land  is  rich  in  high  schools — preparatory  institutions  that  send  youth 
to  Harvard,  Yale.  Williams,  Princeton,  Cornell;  it  boasts  many  famous 
academies,  and  hundreds  sought  the  prizes. 

Commenting  upon  the  results  of  the  contest  and  the  character  of  the 
contest  and  the  character  of  the  essays  the  Boston  Herald  says:  **  As  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  those  who  entered  into  the  competition  were 
among  the  best  equipped  of  the  now  graduated  classes  of  our  New 
Eng^land  preparatory  schools,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a 
vast  field  for  improvement  in  this  department  of  school  work."     The 
great  mass  of  the  manuscripts  were  notable  chiefly  for  inaccurate  spell- 
ing, false  syntax  and  lack  of  precision  in  the  use  of  words.     Many  writ- 
ers showed  a  slovenliness  of  construction  that  disclosed,  not  only  their 
total  lack  of  knowledge  of  grammar,  but  abo  that  this  lack  had  de- 
velof>ed  in  them  chronic  mental  slouchiness.     They  had  not  acquired 
the  art  of  thinking  clearly,  having  failed  to  acquire  the  art  of  using 
English  correctiy.     If  bad  English  were  the  sole  result  of  the  neglect 
of  English  grammar,  the  consequence  would  be  deplorable.     But  slov- 
enliness of  grammar  is  bound  to  be  accompanied  by  slouchiness  of 
thought. 

It  is  painful  to  find  English  thus  dying  at  the  roots.  The  hills,  the 
vales,  the  fields,  the  streams  that  gave  us  the  literature  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers,  that  constitutes  our  highest  claim  to  the  respect  of  the  old  Eng- 
landers  and  of  the  world,  ought  not  suffer  the  language  of  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes  and  Lowell  to  wither.  Wither  it  must 
if  its  grammar  be  not  taught  in  the  common  schools,  taught  so 
thoroughly  that  every  child  shall  know  bad  English  intuitively  from 
good  English,  and  despise  the  former  while  he  cherishes  the  latter.  It 
is  folly  to  declaim  against  ''technical'*  grammar.  The  very  term 
''technical"  is  applied  to  it  in  mischievous  and  ignorant  derision.  In 
a  country  where  immigration  has  planted  the  seeds  of  almost  every 
tongue  spoken  in  the  century;  in  whose  common  schools  the  illiterate 
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of  every  race  are  commingled;  where  slang  is  the  weed  that  grows  in- 
cessantly, without  serious  resistance.  Shall  we  wonder  if  bad  English 
become  almost  universal  if  it  be  not  taught  through  its  grammar? 
There  is  not  a  technical  English  grammar  and  one  that  is  not  technical 
There  is  only  one  English  grammar;  it  b  easily  acquired  if  ably  taught 
Many  of  its  terms  are  difficult  at  first  of  comprehension,  being  some- 
what metaphysical;  but  any  intelligent  and  persistent  teacher  can  master 
English  grammar  with  little  effort,  and  if  devoted  to  his  or  her  calling, 
will  soon  make  students  master  it  abo. 

John  Adams  was  asked  by  Timothy  Pickering  why  so  young  a  man 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Adams  replied:  "Writings  of 
his  were  handed  about  remarkable  for  pecuilar  felicity  of  expression." 
Adams,  who  was  second  on  the  committee,  was  himself  requested  by 
Jefferson  to  make  the  first  draft.  He  declined,  saying  to  the  Virginian, 
**  You  write  ten  times  better  than  I  can.*'  Had  Jefferson  held  concern- 
ing English  grammar  the  opinion  unfortunately  enforced  by  so  many 
American  schoolmasters,  an  immortality  the  most  enviable  after  Wash- 
ington's could  not  have  been  his. — Chicago  Herald. 


CURTAILMENT  OF  THE  HARVARD  COURSE. 

The  change  proposed  in  the  course  at  Harvard  College  by  President 
Eliot  permits  the  undergraduate  to  obtain  hereafter  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  after  passing  in  sixteen  courses,  an  amount  of  work 
that  he  estimates  can  be  accomplished  by  the  average  student  in  three 
years.  The  proposal,  as  we  learn,  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
faculty,  and  now,  in  order  to  be  adopted,  it  needs  only  the  sanction  of 
the  board  of  overseers. 

The  ground  on  which  the  change  is  advocated  is  that  the  average  age 
fox  graduation,  which  is  now  a  trifle  less  than  23,  is  too  advanced  for 
those  who  purpose  entering  a  professional  or  business  career;  is  too  ad- 
vanced, in  short,  for  all  who  must  depend  solely  on  their  own  exertior* 
for  a  livelihood.    It  has  long  been  evident  that  some  change  sbortenin 
the  time  of  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  actual  work  of  profes 
sional  or  business  life  must  come,  from  the  very  fact  that  life  is  tooshoi 
for  the  requirements  of  the  present  courses  of  study.     At  the  age  who 
the  student  ought  to  be  forming  the  valuable  connections  of  life,  he  is 
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according  to  the  present  arrangement,  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  special  professional  training.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  of  our 
coU^e  and  high  school  courses  has  been  that  men  who  take  a  practical 
view  of  life  no  longer  send  their  sons  to  college,  but  look  about  for  an 
opportunity  where  they  can  pursue  special  lines  of  study  for  one,  or 
two,  or  even  three  years  before  entering  upon  the  actual  work  of  life. 
Wise  men  lament  over  the  decline  of  culture,  and  sermons  are  preached 
against  the  lust  of  mammon,  but  still  the  fact  becomes  every  decade 
more  evident  that  the  proportion  of  college-bred  men  in  our  country  is 
plowing  perceptibly  less.  Twenty-five  years  ago  students  entered 
college  at  the  average  age  of  about  16.  Everett,  Modey,  and  Bancroft 
entered  at  13,  Lowell  at  16,  Webster  at  15,  Whitney  at  14.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  urged  that  the  requirements  for  admission  have  been  very 
considerably  advanced  since  these  men  entered  college.  It  may  also 
be  urged  that  they  are  picked  men;  but  it  does  not  follow  because  they 
are  picked  men,  that  they  were  precocious  men;  they  represented  about 
the  average  age. 

The  strongest  sticklers  for  the  integrity  of  the  old  college  curriculum 
must  admit  the  need  of  a  change.  But  is  it  not  feasible  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result  without  reducing  the  demands  at  present  required  for 
a  Harvard  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts?  Is  there  anything  in  the  pre- 
sent requisites  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard  College 
which  an  intelligent  boy  ought  not  to  accomplish  at  16?  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in  preparing  boys  for  college;  and  is  it 
not  here  that  the  reform  should  begin,  rather  than  in  lessening  the 
quantum  for  admisson?  The  fact  is  that  the  multiplicity  of  work  im- 
posed upon  our  high  schools  renders  the  adequate  preparation  of  boys 
for  Harvard  Collie  in  them  a  very  difficult  task, — a  task  that  is  imper- 
fectly performed,  if  we  take  our  best  fitting  schools  as  the  standard; 
and  even  then  to  the  detriment  of  the  mass  of  pupils  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  college.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  students,  and 
much  cheaper  for  town  or  cities,  if  boys  must  be  prepared  for  college 
in  our  high  schools,  for  the  town  or  city  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such 
students  as  desire  to  prepare  for  college,  at  some  good  fitting  school. 
The  work  can  be  done  there  more  expeditiously  and  thoroughly,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  interfering  with  legitimate  high  school  work.  At 
present  some  of  our  high  schools  seem  to  be  run  purposely  to  fit  a  few 
boys  imperfecdy  for  college.     Such  work  is  actually  diverting  our  high 
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schools  from  what  should  be  their  legitimate  aim, —  a  thorough  training 
in  the  academic  studies,  in  which  English  composition,  English  litera- 
ture and  history  should  hold  prominent  places.  At  present  it  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  find  students  in  our  high  schools  in  every  stajj^ 
of  preparation  for  college,  who  are  utterly  unable  to  write  a  p>age  of  re- 
spectable English,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  book-keeping, 
English  literature,  and  English  history.  I  am  not  casting  blame  on 
high  school  teachers.  I  mean  to  assert  simply  that  the  thorough  per- 
formance of  their  work,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  preparation  of  stud- 
ents for  college,  is  almost  next  to  an  impossibility  with  the  limited  as- 
sistance most  towns  can  afford  to  give,  or  think  they  can  afford  to  give; 
while  the  same  energy  and  ability,  if  devoted  to  ordinary  high  school 
work  instead  of  being  diverted  to  the  college  class,  would  go  fax  to- 
wards removing  the  stigma  that  now  rests  upon  high  schools,  and  re- 
storing them  to  their  legitimate  place  as  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
common  school  system. 

If  President  Eliot  had  simply  proposed  to  afford  industrious  and 
clever  students  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  three  years  instead  of  four  on  the  condition  that  they  should  do 
all  the  work  now  exacted  for  a  degree,  the  change  would  seem  feasible 
and  one  that  would  be  welcome  to  students  who  have  prepared  at  our 
best  fitting  schools.  To  such  a  change  neither  alumni,  faculty,  nor 
overseers  could  reasonably  object.  But  the  reduction  of  the  requisites 
now  demanded  for  a  degree  seems  a  step  backwards,  and  one  that  Har- 
vard, with  all  her  prestige,  can  ill  afford  to  make.  Thus  far  President 
Eliot's  efforts  have  been  signally  successful  in  increasing  the  significance 
of  a  degree,  /.  <?.,  in  making  a  Harvard  diploma  mean  materially  more 
than  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  mooted  change,  if  sanctioned  by 
the  board  of  overseers,  will  make  it  mean  considerably  less. 

The  change,  I  repeat,  should  be  made,  if  anywhere,  in  the  preparatory 
schools.  The  work  of  preparing  for  college  should  be  assigned  to 
special  schools,  which,  of  course,  must  be  well  equipped  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then.  I  submit,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  requirema  s 
for  admission  that  should  overtax  the  powers  of  an  intelligent  and  a  har  I- 
working  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  Then  the  requisit  s 
for  graduation  might  be  so  modified  as  not  to  demand  a  four  yea  i 
residence,  but  to  permit  well  fitted  and  capable  students  to  complete  t  e 
course  in  three,  or  in  even  two  years,  still  preserving  intact  the  prese  it 
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significance  of  the  diploma.  Such  changes  are  sanctioned  by  the  usages 
of  universities  in  other  countries,  some  of  which  demand  no  residence 
at  all  for  a  degree,  and  yet  the  diplomas  are  none  the  less  valued;  they 
would  also  be  in  the  direct  line  of  the  present  management,  for  it  has 
lonj^  been  possible  at  Harvard  to  graduate  in  three  years  by  entering 
the  freshman  class.  Now  the  principle  might  be  extended  so  as  to  per- 
mit any  or  all  undergraduates  who  enter  in  the  freshman  year,  to  win 
the  diploma  in  three  years  by  convincing  the  college  faculty  that  they 
had  done  the  four  years'  work,  that  is,  by  passing  in  the  eighteen 
courses  now  demanded. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


CHILDREN'S  COLLECTIONS. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  who  has  been  for  several  years  a  systematic  ob- 
server of  childhood,  has  lately  sent  to  the  writer,  along  with  a  mass  of 
other  valuable  but  as  yet  undigested  material,  the  answers  of  227  Bos- 
ton schoolboys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  a  short  set  of 
questions  about  their  collections.  Of  this  number  only  nineteen  had 
never  made  collections  they  deemed  worth  reporting.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty- four  reported  collections  of  two  kinds  of  objects;  ninety- 
five  of  three  kind;  twenty-eight  of  four  kinds,  and  a  few  of  fivt  and 
more  kinds.  Stamps  were  most  frequently  collected;  then  followed  in 
order  of  frequency,  coins;  marbles,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand;  advertising  or  business  cards;  pictures;  stones,  ores,  minerals, 
and  sometimes  even  bits  of  brick  and  chalk;  woods,  leaves  or  flowers; 
insects,  eggs,  shells;  scrap-books  of  all  sorts  (generally  funny-stories), 
imprints  of  the  die  of  local  postoffices,  riddles,  autographs;  buttons, 
nut-galls,  birds* -nests,  smooth  or  colored  stones,  and  even  toadstools, 
peachstones,  lists  of  names,  tools  and  many  other  things.  Of  the  three 
most  common  collections,  that  of  marbles  nearly  always  comes  first,  and 
b^^ins,  on  the  average,  very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  public  school 
life,  and  lasts  from  three  to  six  years.  The  passion  for  stamps  comes 
later,  and'coins  later  yet;  the  average  interval  between  the  latter,  as 
well  as  their  duration,  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  data.  These  collec- 
tions have  been  made  quite  independently  of  school  work,  and,  so  far 
as  can  be  inferred  from  the  writing,  spelling  afid  syntax  of  the  written 
returns,  the  brightest  boys  have  made  most  collections,  and  in  each  of 
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these  respects  the  nineteen  bojrs  who  have  no  collections  to  report  are 
bdow  the  average,  though  by  no  means  always  the  worst. 

Several  observers  have  sent  in  returns  from  school-girls  of  equal  a^ 
to  similar  questions,  but  as  yet  the  returns  are  too  few  and  too  imper- 
fect to  have  much  statistical  value.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  pas- 
sion for  collections  is  less  strong  in  girls,  and  the  objects  most  often  col- 
lected are  different.  Little  girls  often  collect  bows  from  adults,  keying 
tally  on  bits  of  paper,  and  older  girls  collect  flowers,  cloth  and  paper 
patterns,  bric-a-brac,  keepsakes,  etc,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  making 
the  same  collections  as  the  boys.  It  is  evident  that  more  data  are 
wanted  for  both  sexes  before  the  effect  of  age,  temperament,  locality, 
conditions  of  life,  sex,  etc. ,  can  be  determined,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  teachers  or  superintendents  who  have  superior  fecilities  will  address 
themselves  to  further  studies  of  this  important  topic. 

It  seems  already  plain,  however,  that  this  instinct  is  a  strong  and  al- 
most universal  force  in  human  nature,  which  the  school  should  study 
and  use  more  than  it  does.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  juvenile  expressions 
of  the  instinct  on  which  the  induction  and  specialization  of  natural 
science  rests.  Museums  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  literary  collections,  and 
even  the  gathering  of  the  above  data  about  this  instinct  rest  upon  it. 
In  fiact,  almost  any  and  every  interest  may  prompt  collections,  and  be 
made  the  nucleus  of  scientific  culture  sometimes  for  the  very  boys  who 
get  least  from  the  ordinary  school.  There  might  easily  be  in  most 
country  towns,  if  not  in  each  school  building,  small  working  collections, 
made  largely  by  the  children  themselves,  illustrating  local  geology, 
woods,  plants,  birds  and  animals,  mounted  or  put  up  in  the  most  edu* 
cational  way,  and,  with  a  few  pictured  books,  made  the  basis  of  general 
or  class  exercises.  This,  we  believe,  may  at  least  be  suggestive  in  solv- 
ing the  great  question  how  more  and  better  natural  science  may  be 
taught  in  schools  of  the  lower  grades.  Teachers  of  literature,  also, 
even  in  lower  grammar-school  grades,  have  induced  their  pupils  to  gather 
from  many  sources,  by  scrap-books  and  otherwise,  literary  specimens 
which  especially  interested  them,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  make  individu 
reading-books — their  own  in  a  sense  which  is  of  great  educations, 
significance. 

But  if  data  like  the  above  show  the  force,  they  do  not  suggest  tb 
danger  attending  this  passion,  viz.:  that  it  d^enerates  toward  th 
blind  mania  for  collecting  objects  {SammeltrieV)  seen  in  certain  form 
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of  mental  disease,  and  even  in  some  species  of  animals.  Our  returns 
show  scores  of  boys  who  collect  stamps  or  coins  with  very  little  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  geography  and  history  needful  to  give  a  rational  in- 
terest to  their  collections;  who  gather  blindly  and  mechanically  large 
numbers  of  eggs  with  no  knowledge  of  the  species,  or  merely  the  tails 
of  birds  or  squirrels,  with  not  only  no  knowledge  of  their  characteris- 
tics or  manner  of  mounting,  but  without  even  the  most  common  hunter's 
knowledge  of  their  habits.  When  we  reflect  how  much  might  be  taught 
mddentally  by  the  rapid  way  of  suggestion,  if  given  while  these  inter- 
ests were  at  their  hottest,  and  put  tactfully,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  direc- 
tions for  improving  collections  already  begun,  we  can  realize  how  con- 
siderable is  the  educational  loss. 

And  yet  correctives  are  not  so  easily  made  effective  as  would  at  first 
seem.  Collections  do  not  alwa3rs  imply  the  knowledge  or  even  the  high 
degree  of  mental  curiosity  they  are  wont  to  suggest.  Museum  values 
and  scientific  values  are  often  divergent,  and  may  be  almost  opposite. 
Much  might  be  written  of  the  cases  in  which  undue  haste  to  catalogue 
or  to  collect  had  robbed  objects  of  scientific  work.  How  often,  again, 
do  we  see  in  our  laboratories  even  advanced  students  making  and 
mounting  histologic  sections  day  after  day,  to  get  good  collections  of 
slides,  in  a  thoughtless  and  mechanical  way,  or  even  in  original  research 
repeating  observations  and  enlarging  protocols  without  so  carrying 
everything  in  mind  that  each  product  is  subject  to  the  highest  degree 
of  scrutiny  it  is  capable  of  as  they  go  along,  and  thus  lose  time  under 
the  illusion  that  they  are  doing  real  scientific  work.  It  is  such  hard 
work  to  think,  and  there  are  so  many  proxies  and  simulacra  of  thought 
that  deceive  even  well-trained  men  —  it  is  so  mucli  easier  to  get  ready 
to  think  as  the  miser  hoards  in  order  to  get  ready  to  live — that  the  way 
of  true  science  is  indeed  straight  and  narrow. 

All  this,  nevertheless,  does  not  make  us  for  a  moment  doubt  that  this 
IS  an  educable  instinct,  and  that  it  has  head  enough,  wherever  it  is 
wisely  turned  on  to  school  mechanism,  to  quicken  especially  all  those 
elements  of  school  work  that  are  associated  with  Comenius,  Locke,  ob- 
jects-lessons and  science-teaching.  It  is  not  ready-made,  purchased, 
but  individual  collections,  with  the  sense  of  personal  ownership  on  the 
part  of  those  who  made  them  in  no  wise  relaxed,  but  used  in  a  way  to 
make  the  school-house  interesting,  because  reflecting  at  the  same  time 
the  local  characteristics  and  local  pride,  that  we  need.     How  each  of 
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the  above  kinds  of  collections  and  others  can  be  best  utilized  in  or  by 
the  school,  is  a  problem  which  only  the  experience  of  the  practical 
teacher  can  solve;  and  when  it  and  the  other  unfinished  questions  above 
suggested  are  determined,  it  will  make,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  valu- 
able as  well  as  for  the  most  part  a  new  chapter  in  pedagogy. —  The 
Nation, 


EDITORIAL. 

Wk  learned  recently  of  a  city  school  system  in  this  state  which  required  twelve 
years'  work  below  the  high  school.  And  the  most  advanced  high  schools  in 
the  state,  as  those  of  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse,  require  but  eight.  Is  such  a 
twelve  years'  scheme  then  anything  less  than  a  means  of  wasting  time  and  dull- 
ing intellects? Summer  months  are  not  sacred  to  idleness,  and  school* 

teachers  are  not  less  capable  of  continuous  work  than  persons  in  other  callings^ 
This  the  rise  of  summer  schools  shows.  They  seem  to  be  the  most  vigorous 
form  in  which  the  voluntary  system  of  education  still  lives  on  despite  the  exten- 
sion of  free  education  by  the  state "What  is  the  Wisconsin  Teachers* 

Association  ?  I  never  heard  of  that  before, "  said  a  teacher  attending  one  of  the 
institutes.  What  is  it,  sure  enough?  Shall  we  blame  the  unknowing  or  the 
unknown  for  such  ignorance  ?  In  either  case  would  a  litde  more  correlation  of 
interests  in  educational  matters,  and  a  little  more  esprit  du  corpSy  be  amiss  in 

Wisconsin  ? President  Canfield  says  the  plan  of  sectioning  the  National 

Educational  Association  is  under  discussion.  If  we  have  sectional  meetings, 
shall  we  lose  the  general  gathering  ?  Is  there  room  for  both  ?  If  not,  is  not  the 
bringing  together  of  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  really  the  most  valu- 
able form  of  gathering  ?  The  matter  needs  careful  consideration  and  full  dis- 
cussion before  any  change  is  attempted What  are  our  teachers  doing  for 

the  library  law?  It  is  gaining  ground  in  the  state  because  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  the  state  department  are  laboring  to  make  the  law  effective.  But 
they  ought  to  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  school  teachers,  who  should  know 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  try  to  get  their  pupils  and  patrons  interested  in 

securing  for  themselves  its  advantages The  yearly  scramble  for  places  in 

the  schools — the  educational  puss-puss-in-the-comer  game — appears  to  have 
been  as  eager  as  ever  this  summer.  The  causes  of  it  are  doubtless  very  com- 
plex—  partly  in  the  teachers  and  partly  in  the  conditions  of  their  work:  but  » 
not  the  first  step  towards  a  better  condition  a  reform  in  that  legislation  wbt<  i 
makes  all  teachers  hold  their  places  by  a  merely  annual  tenure  ?  Does  not  tti  \ 
law  create  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  which  precipitates  the  yeari  ' 

scramble? The  eflfort  of  certain  newspapers  to  trade  upon  the  scboo 

teachers,  by  offering  a  prize  of  some  sort  to  the  one  who  receives  the  large  : 
vote  (of  subscribers  to  the  paper,  of  course,)  has  deservedly  met  with  sever 
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condemnation.  Are  there  not  other  ways  of  trapping  subscribers  which  deserve 
reprobation  ?  Is  it  legitimate  for  educational  papers  to  trade  upon  all  sorts  of 
weaknesses  as  a  means  of  extending  their  subscription  lists  ? 

In  the  admirable  paper  by  Superintendent  Nagle,  which  we  print  in  this  issue, 
he  says:  '*  The  substance  of  what  the  child  in  the  middle  form  reads  has  but 
little  value  aside  from  the  labor  of  getting  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  sweetmeat  knowl- 
edge, the  taste  of  which  gives  him  appetite  to  trace  the  relation  between  words 
and  ideas."  We  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  thought  which  the  writer  is 
seeking  to  enforce,  and  do  not  question  that  his  statement  of  facts  is  correct; 
but  it  is  so  made  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  present  condition  is  a  wise 
and  necessary  one.  This  we  venture  to  question.  The  reading  fed  to  the  child 
in  middle  form  is  commonly  mere  sweetmeats,  but  it  ought  not  to  be.  There 
is  great  waste  in  having  it  so,  because  it  might,  without  losing  anything  of  its 
relish  minister  valuable  material  for  his  mental  growth.  It  ought  to  interest 
him,  and  would  fail  of  its  true  purpose  if  it  did  not;  but  it  might  also  instnict 
him,  and  if  it  were  truly  adapted  to  this  end,  our  teachers  would  not  so  often 
make  the  serious  mistake  they  do  of  having  the  child  read  to  read,  mstead  of 
having  him  read  to  get.  Does  he  need  stories?  Certainly,  but  there  are 
tales  which  are  wrought  into  the  whole  fabric  of  literature  so  that  to  know  them 
is  a  preparation  for  the  understanding  of  literature,  and  he  ought  to  read  such. 
The  tales  from  Homer,  from  -Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  from  Shakespeare, 
and  many  from  Grimm  and  from  the  Arabian  nights,  are  of  this  character.  Cer- 
tain fables  ought  to  be  &miHar  to  every  child.  There  are  tales  from  history, 
which  are  full  of  charm  and  interest,  and  which  will  form  points  of  attachment 
for  subsequent  more  extended  readings.  There  are  tales  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture which  open  the  world  to  him,  and  make  him  an  intelligent  student  of  geo- 
graphy. There  are  sketches  of  animal  and  plant  life,  which  are  full  of  inspira- 
tion and  will  help  to  make  him  observant  and  intelligent.  There  are  choice 
tales  and  lyrics  in  verse  which  will  be  a  delight  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives,  and 
will  refine  him  and  give  him  a  sense  for  better  literature.  All  this  and  more 
ffiight  be  placed  before  the. middle  form  pupil,  and  if  we  feed  him  mere  sweet- 
meats, which  have  "  little  value  aside  from  the  labor  of  getting  it,"  that  only 
goes  to  show  how  impedect  our  thought  for  him  has  been,  and  how  much  we 
need  to  revise  and  improve  it. 

Teachers  ought  to  discriminate  more  carefully  than  they  do  between  methods 
and  devices.  A  method  is  a  way  of  accomplishing  a  purpose,  and  it  embraces 
therefore  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the  purpose  in  view  and  of  the  relation 
of  the  way  proposed  to  its  attainment.  There  are  general  principles  of  methods 
which  ought  to  be  understood,  aud  there  are  specific  principles  which  relate  to 
the  character  and  value  of  each  of  the  branches  of  instruction,  and  develop  the 
general  line  of  procedure  best  adapted  to  secure  the  right  results.  But  devices 
are  specific.  They  say  here  is  a  plan  which  you  may  find  interesting  to  your 
class;  or,  you  may  adopt  such  a  device  for  variety;  or,  worst  of  all,  they  detail 
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a  series  of  questions  to  be  put  and  answers  to  be  secured.  The  devices  have 
value.  Rightly  used  they  serve  to  give  variety  and  freshness  to  the  appUcatioos 
of  method.  They  are  of  temporary  importance,  however,  good  when  new,  but 
to  be  superseded  when  they  have  become  tedious.  A  right  method  is  always 
right,  and  includes  under  it  as  details  a  shifting  variety  of  devices.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  so  many  teachers  are  grasping  eagerly  after  devices,  because,  fmdiiig 
them  ready  made  in  the  educational  journals,  and  applying  them  mechanically, 
the  devices  often  prevent  them  from  ever  coming  at  methods.  They  fail  to  sec 
clearly  the  purposes  which  ought  to  be  secured,  and  so  to  give  unity,  directness 
and  efficiency  to  their  teaching.  Some,  through  the  use  of  devices  which  they 
get  from  others  or  from  the  journals,  come  at  length  to  see  the  purposes  whidi 
they  are  designed  to  secure,  and  so  at  length  arrive  at  methods;  but  more  go 
on  in  a  routine  fashion,  doing  as  they  have  learned^  and  not  seeing  or  trying  to 
see  the  reasons  and  relations  of  their  work.  To  them  devices  are  but  meains  of 
escape  from  thinking  for  themselves.  Thus  even  good  devices  do  them  no 
good,  and  produce  little  good  fruit  through  their  unintelligent  use  of  them. 
When  will  it  be  generally  recognized  that  teaching  is  an  intellectual  calling  ? 

Mechanical  training  in  English  met  a  severe  check  in  the  experiment  of  the 
Boston  Heraldy  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  The 
obnoxious  prize  craze,  just  now  the  fad  with  newspapers  and  of  course  with  a 
portion  of  the  public,  has  developed  one  good  thing — the  Herald* s  prize  for 
English  composition.  It  was  competitive  among  pupils  of  the  leadii^  prepar- 
atory  schools  of  New  England,  and  the  prize  was  a  college  course  with  all  reas- 
onable expenses  paid  by  the  newspaper.  Of  the  results  the  Herald ssys:  **  The 
end  was  almost  absolute  disappointment  The  faults  were  greater  than  of  mere 
immaturity.  There  is  a  painful  constraint,  a  sel^consciousness,  almost  invari- 
ably present.  There  is  an  effect  of  insincerity,  an  inability  or  disinclination  to 
write  out  real  thought,  that  gives  to  the  whole  a  wearisome  and  perfunctory  ap- 
pearance.** This  is  wholesome  and  helpful  criticism.  It  reveals  the  precise 
characteristics  which  ought  to  be  expected  from  prevalent  mechanical  methods 
of  training.  All  the  conditions  surrounding  ordinary  composition  work  in  the 
schools  tend  to  develop  * 'constraint'*  and  "self-consciousness.**  A  school  com- 
position is  very  rarely  the  expression  of  a  pupil's  thought  in  his  own  way,  be- 
cause he  writes  not  what  he  wants  to  but  what  he  must,  and  with  a  constant 
consciousness  that  it  is  to  be  criticized  by  rules.  Shakespeare  himself  would 
hardly  be  equal  to  freedom  and  naturalness  under  such  conditions.  When  we 
shall  have  learned  the  value  of  spontaneousness,  and  that  the  first  condition  o 
good  writing  is  to  have  something  to  say  and  an  impulse  to  say  it  effectively  if 
possible,  we  shall  surround  the  writing  of  English  in  the  schools  with  approp;  t- 
ate  conditions,  and  may  reasonably  expect  that  vital  child  thought  will  flowt  r 
into  natural  and  effective  child  writing.  ''  Insincerity  **  is  inherent  in  prevala  1 
conditions;  "  real  thought  *'  is  not  promoted  by  them  —  has  nothing  to  do  wii  ii 
composition  writing  as  the  ordinary  pupil  knows  it;  a  *'  perfunctory  appearance  * 
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pertains  to  the  product  as  a  manifestation  of  its  real  nature.  Negatively  such 
processes  may  do  some  good,  by  teaching  to  avoid  certain  formal  errors;  but 
until  more  vital  plans  are  adopted,  our  pupils  who  learn  to  write  effectively  will 
have  to  acquire  their  knowledge  out  of  the  school-room. 

What  strides  have  been  made  within  a  generation  in  the  development  of 
higher  education  in  this  country  is  shown  by  the  conditions  prevailing  at  Har- 
vard College,  which  have  led  to  the  recent  change  in  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  from  the  undergraduate  departments.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  necessary 
to  insist  upon  the  rule  arbitrarily  excluding  from  admission  candidates  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was  felt  that  many  of  the  students  applying  for  admis- 
sion were  too  young,  and  that  not  a  few  graduated  too  early.  Now  the  diffi- 
culty is  precisely  the  reverse — students  cannot  gp'aduate  young  enough.  They 
average  nearly  nineteen  at  entering  and  twenty-three  at  graduation.  The  pres^ 
sure  at  Harvard  against  present  arrangements  appears  to  have  come  chiefly 
from  the  medical  school,  which  requires  three  years  of  study  for  a  degree,  and 
seeks  to  secure  four.  But  it  is  clearly  too  much  to  ask  that  men  wishing  to  en- 
ter the  profession  defer  beginning  practical  work  until  they  are  twenty-seven  or 
eight  years  of  age.  An  urgent  demand  therefore  manifests  itself  that  the  col- 
lege course  be  shortened.  President  Eliot  at  first  sought  to  escape  the  neces- 
sity by  urging  that  elementary  instruction  should  be  shortened  and  enriched, 
and  he  showed  that  American  boys  are  two  years  behind  those  of  France  and 
Germany  in  their  preparation  for  college.  A  reform  of  this  kind,  however, 
must  come  about  slowly,  and  the  pressure  for  relief  is  so  urgent  that  the  college 
has  been  obliged  to  meet  it  partially  by  providing  that  exceptionally  bright 
students  may  complete  their  course  in  three  years.  That  practice  prevails  at 
Johns  Hopkins  and  at  some  Canadian  coUegfes.  In  our  own  University  the  ad- 
justment has  taken  another  form  —  in  the  development  in  the  undergraduate 
department  of  the  scientific  course  preparatory  to  medicine  and  of  the  civic- 
historic  course  preparatory  to  law,  so  that  practically  the  first  year  of  profes- 
sional work  is  accomplished  before  graduation.  But  how  has  the  change  from 
the  old  to  the  new  conditions  come  about?  It  is  estimated  that  the  present 
conditions  of  admission  to  Harvard  require  a  full  year  of  study  more  than  did 
those  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  seems  certain  also  that  in  the  more  rigid  adminis- 
tration of  the  entrance  examinations,  and  the  effort  of  the  preparatory  schools 
to  meet  them,  another  year  still  must  have  been  added  to  the  preparation.  The 
college  course  has  been  greatly  enriched  within  the  period,  and  the  courses  in 
the  professional  schools  extended  to  three  and  four  years.  Thus  there  has  been 
expansion  along  the  whole  line  of  education,  and  the  present  demand  for  re- 
adjustment comes  out  of  it.  That  it  will  become  general  seems  inevitable;  ^nd 
that  it  will  react  upon  elementary  education,  in  the  direction  of  shortening  and 
enriching  school  courses,  seems  equally  certain.  High  school  •  principals  and 
dty  siq>eru]tendents  ought  therefore  now  to  study  the  problem  how  best  this 
change  caa  be  effected. 
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Fletcher,  Albert  H., 
Freehofif,  Joe, 
Gardner,  Emma  J., 
Garriety,  Annie  M., 
Glennon,  Anna, 
Hart,  John  C, 
Gray,  Elizabeth, 
Haessler,  Luise, 
Harper,  Carrie  A., 
Harris,  Agnes, 
Hatch,  Josephine, 
Hatherell,  Rosalia  A., 


Baraboo Intermediate,  Baraboo. 

Stoughton Assistant  Principal.  Stoughton.* 

Baraboo District  No.  4,  Sumter. 

Sparta . . .  ^ Never  taught. 

Florence Principal.  Florence. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ..  Superintendent  Friends*  School. 

Dodgeville .Assistant  High  School,  Dodgeville. 

Milwaukee District  School  No.  VIII. 

Milwaukee ]  Mathematics.  Nafl  German  Amer. 

/  Teachers  Semmary. 

Elo Grammar,  Florence. 

Madison Grammar,  Madison. 

Milwaukee 7th  Grade,  Milwaukee. 

Edgerton Albion  Academy.  Normal  Dep't. 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  Primary  Department,  Minneapolis. 
,  Kenosha Assistant  High  School. 

Ellsworth Principal,  Ellsworth. 

Madison Student,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Waupaca Principal  Palmyra  Graded  School. 

Reedsville Principal  Grammar  School,  Colby. 

Racine Assistant,  Grammar,  Racine. 

,  Waupaca Grammar  Department.  Waupaca 

Madison Second  Primary,  Madison. 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  Primary,  Minneapolis. 

Baltimore,  Md Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Madison State  Superintendent's  Ofl&ce. 

Waupaca Primary  Grade,  Waupaca. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Chemistry,  Manual  Training. 

Madison Grammar,  Eau  Claire. 

Kiel Principal  High  School,  Kiel. 

Beloit Professor  Botany,  Beloit  College. 

Avoca Principal  High  School.  Linden. 

Milwaukee Assistant  Ninth  District  School. 

Whitewater Student,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Berlin Never  taught. 

Grand  Rapids Prin.  Ward  School,  Stevens  Point. 

Milwaukee Mathematics,  Milwaukee  High  School. 

Washburn Principal.  Elkhom. 

Oakfield Principal  Oakfield  High  School. 

Madison First  Primary,  Madison. 

Madison  . . . , Student,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Middleton    ■!  ^^"  °°*  teach  next  year;  formerly 

/  Grammar  Grade. 

Knapp Principal  High  School,  East  Troy. 

Sigel Student,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee First  Assistant,  12th  District  School 

Superior Primary,  Superior. 

Baraboo District  School,  Sumter. 

Berlin Principal  Grammar,  Berlin. 

Milton Will  not  teach. 

Milwaukee German,  12th  Dist.  School, Milwaul  e 

Madison Second  Primary,  Madison. 

Milbank,    So.  Dak.  .Ass't  Prin.  High  School,  Milbank. 

Big  Spring Student",  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Janesville Normal  School,  River  Falls. 
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Hemmenway.Willard  R, 
Hensel,  Hiram, 
Hodge,  Willard  A.. 
Hughes.  KittieJ., 
Jegi,  John  I., 
Johns.  Mattie  S.. 
Johnson,  Caroline  S., 
Kahlenberg,  Louis, 
King.  Harriet  G., 
King,  Lilla, 
KraU.  George  W.. 
Kroncke,  Clara, 
Laldn,  Mildred, 
Leslie,  George  L,, 
Lincoln,  Azariah  T., 
Lowell,  Franklin  A., 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Mary, 
Martin,  John  H., 
Mayers.  Maggie, 
McConville.  Hannah  C. 
McConochie,  Hubert, 
McCurdy,  Charles  W., 
McGovern,  Frank  E., 
McGovern,  Mary, 
McKenzie,  May  L., 
McKinley,  Alonzo, 
McMillan,  Jennie, 
McMillan,  Harlow, 
McMinn,  Amelia. 
Meisnest,  Fred.  W., 
Merrill.  Hattibel, 
Meyer.  Balthasar  H., 
Miller,   Ida, 
Morris.  Margaret, 
Morrison.  William  L., 
Nelson,  Annette, 
Nye,  Charles  H., 
O'Connell,  John, 
Parmelee,  Anna. 
Petersen,  Mary  K. , 
Plapp.  Fred.  W., 
Potter,  Margaret  I., 
Promberger,  William, 
Rich,  Margery  E., 
Rindlaub.  John  H., 
Rogers.  Cornelia, 
Rothschild.  Ella, 
Rouse,  J.  Dewey, 
Savage.  William  J., 
Sanborn,  Florence, 
Saveland,  Pauline, 
Schlabach,  Carl  E., 
Schlegel,  Katherine. 
Schmidt.  Edward  W. , 
Schroeder,  Charlotte  H. 
Sherman,  Lillie  J.. 
Silliman,  Mary  L., 
Snyder,  Ella  E. 
Spafford,  Jessie  I., 
Sullivan,  Annie  M., 


,La  Crosse Ass't  Prin.  High  School,  La  Crosse. 

Arcadia Assistant  Principal,  Arcadia. 

Marshall Principal  High  School,  Marshall. 

Madison 

Blair Principal  Graded  School,  Blair. 

Dodgeville Assistant  High  School,  Dodgeville. 

Waukesha Carroll  CQllege  Academy. 

Two  Rivers Student,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Oak  Park,  111. . Assistant  High  School,  Oak  Park. 

Whitewater Science,  High  School,  Whitewater. 

St.  Louis,  Mo Manual  Training  School,  St.  Louis. 

Madison Teacher  of  German,  Chicago. 

Milwaukee Assistant  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Lu Verne,  Minn Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lu Verne. 

Montfort Principal.  Independence. 

Waupaca Superintendent  of  Schools,  Waupaca. 

Waupaca 

Oregon Superintendent  of  Schools,  Viroqua. 

Madison Principal  Sixth  Ward,  Madison. 

,  La  Crosse Fifth  Grade,  6th  District,  La  Crosse. 

Cambria Student,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Winona,  Minn Science,  Winona  High  School. 

Madison Principal,  Brodhead. 

Madison Principal  2d  Ward,  Madison. 

Waupaca Intermediate,   Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Manawa Principal  Little  Wolf  High  School. 

Madison Principal  5th  Ward,  Madison. 

Avoca Principal,  Avoca. 

Chicago,  111 Hillside  Home  School,  Wisconsin. 

Montello Principal  Montello  High  School. 

Milwaukee ?  High  School,  Milwaukee 

Port  Washington  .  .Prin.  High  School,  Port  Washington. 

Watertown Seventh  Grade,  Watertown. 

Wyoming,  Ohio Assistant  High  School,  Wyoming. 

Mauston Principal  High  School,  Mauston. 

Madison Sixth  Grade,  Milwaukee. 

Platteville Normal  School, 

Montello Sup't  of  Schools,  Tomahawk. 

Polo,  111 Assistant.  High  School,  Sterling,  111. 

Racine First  Grade,  6th  District,  Milwaukee. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. . .  .Ass't  Prin.  High  School,  Dubuque. 

Watertown Assistant,  High  School,  La  Crosse. 

Milwaukee Ass't  12th  Dist.  School,  Milwaukee. 

Waupaca Ass't  Prin.  High  School,  Waupaca. 

Platteville Student,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Whitewater Normal  School. 

Lancaster Grammar  Department,  Muscoda. 

Springfield Principal,  Galesville. 

Camanche,  Iowa. .  .Principal,  Camanche. 

Stevens  Point Assistant,  High  School,  Stevens  Point 

Milwaukee Mathematics,  High  School,  Mil. 

DeWitt,  Iowa Principal  Schools,  DeWitt. 

Stevens  Point Assistant,  High  School,  Stevens  Point 

Northfield,  Minn. .  .Lutheran  College,  Classics,  Red  Wing 
,  Kenosha Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  Kenosha. 

Dodgeville Second  Intermediate,  Dodgeville. 

Lake  Mills District  School,  Farmington. 

Madison Kindergarten,  Delavan. 

Rockford,  111 Math,  and  Phys. ,  Rockford  Seminary 

Racine Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  Racine. 
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Sullivan,  Mertie  E.,  Independence Prin.  High  School,  South  Stillvrater. 

Sylvester,  Charles  H.,      Whitewater Principal  High  School,  Whitewater. 

Temple.  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Austin.  Ill Assistant,  High  School,  Austin. 

Terry,  Howard  L.,  Lake  Mills Principal  High  School.  Lake  Mills. 

Terry,  Milton  E.,  Lake  Mills Will  not  teach. 

Tone,  David  K.,  Madison Principal  High  School,  Cambridge. 

Torphy,  Mary  A. ,  Barneveld Principal  Graded  School,  Bameveld. 

Tovell,  Augusta.  St.  Louis,  Mo Normal  School.  St.  Louis. 

Trainor,  Elizabeth  E.,     Ottawa,  111 .Principal  Shablona  School,  Ottawa. 

Uglow,  Clara  W.,  Palmyra Grammar,  Whitewater. 

Voss,  Pauline  I.,  Watertown Language.  High  School,  Watertown. 

Waldo,  Jennie  E.,  Rockford,  111 Assistant,  Rockford  High  School. 

Walker,  Elmer  W.,  Black  Earth Principal.  Black  Earth. 

Watson.  Fred  J.,  Chicago,  111 Science,  N.  W.  Div.  H.  S.,  Chicago. 

Weinzirl,  John  C,  Eau  Galle Student. 

Wieman.  Emma,  Necedah No  position. 

Wieman,  Mary  M..  Madison Student,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wise,  Jennie  L.,  Madison Primary,  Stoughton. 

Wright,  Jennie,  Milwaukee No  position. 


FROM  ABROAD. 


Berlin.  The  statistical  year-book  of  the  city  of  Berlin  contained  the  follow- 
ing interesting  item:  The  25  people's  libraries  under  the  management  of  the 
city  authorities  lent  books  (during  1877-88)  to  the  number  of  341,072  volumes. 
The  classification  of  the  people  who  frequented  the  libraries  is  unique  and 
highly  interesting,  namely,  civil  officers  8.6  per  cent.,  teachers  7.5  per  cent, 
students  in  school  19.4  per  cent.,  merchants  and  artists  14.2  per  cent,  trades 
people  and  artisans  20.4  per  cent.,  day  laborers  5.5  per  cent.,  soldiers  aj  per 
cent.,  women  24.  i  per  cent.    In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  books  the  following 

classification  is  equally  interesting: 

Voluma  on  Shelf.       Volume$  Umd. 

Encyclopedias  and  Miscellany 2,001  5,434 

Theology  and  Edifying  Books 1.342  762 

Ancient  Classics 1.799  2, 147 

German  National  Literature 53,206  235,942 

Foreign  Literature 9.233  42,331 

Philology  and  Pedagogy 948  1,569 

Science  of  Language 489  1,099 

Philosophy 776  919 

History  of  Art 1.417  1.638 

Politics 2,068  956 

History 12,910  13.338 

Biographies 3.852  4,039 

Geography  and  Travel 7.525  11.679 

Mathematics 396  800 

Natural  Sciences 8, 139  7,685 

Technology 2,838  2,964 

Juvenile  Books 930  7.77° 

Beside  these  people's  libraries  the  city  has  four  more,  namely,  the  library  of  tbe 
city  council  with  30,000  volumes,  of  which  4,819  were  used  during  the  year 
mentioned;  second,  the  library  of  the  statistical  office  with  5,116  volumes;  third, 
the  school  museum  with  9,200  books,  of  which  4,953  were  lent  to  teachers  dur- 
ing the  year;  fourth,  the  library  of  the  provincial  museum  with  3,041  volumes. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS. 

1.  In  the  problem  cited  by  A.  S.  in  the  August  Journal,  the  face  of  the  policy, 
I89525,  is  the  base;  and  since  this  sum  is  ^%  per  cent,  of  itself  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  property,  the  *'  rijg^ht  solution  *'  is  as  follows: 

I89325  X  (i.oo  —  .04^)  =  J85305.375.    Ans. 

Piroof:  $85305.375  -*-  (i.oo  —  .o4>i)  =  I89325. 

The  author's  answer,  $85478.47,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  face  of 
the  policy  as  the  amount,  and  the  value  of  property  as  the  base,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly wrong. 

H.  J.  B. 

2.  Since  I89325  is  both  base  and   premium,  divide  it  by  |i.o4>i  to  obtain  the 

value  of  the  property,  =  $85478.47. 

S.  W. 

3.  "What  is  the  error?  **    Surely  it  must  be  a  simple  one.    The  relation  of 

the  square  miles  to  the  acres  in  the  extract  from  Drake's  History  of  Middlesex 

is  so  strangely  out  of  joint  that  it  is  not  enough  to  point  out  the  error;  we  wish 

to  know  how  it  has  arisen.    I  suspect  that  it  may  be  traced  to  the  printing  office ; 

for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  use  of  the  decimal  point  will  clear  up  the 

whole  matter,  and  relieve  the  editor  of  the  -A^  E,  Journal  from  the  necessity  of 

his  lon^  calculations  ending  in  a  verdict  of  inexcusable  stupidity. 

M.  E.  L. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

It  was  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold's  opinion  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as 
he  is  himself  learning  daily.  A  teacher  is  doing  what  he  ought  to  do  only  when 
he  is  learning  more  than  his  pupils.  We  might  as  well  stop  living  when  we  get 
to  the  point  where  we  can  stop  studying,  for  studying  always  means  improving. 
The  expression,  '*  I  know  enough  to  teach  the  common  branches,"  was  more 
common  a  few  years  ago  than  to-day.  The  impression  is  growing  that  we  shall 
never  know  enough  to  teach  the  common  branches,  or  any  other  branches,  as 
well  as  they  might  be  taught.  The  teacher  who  settles  down  for  life  on  a  State 
certificate,  a  normal  school  or  college  diploma,  ought  to  be  settled  in  some  place 
where  there  are  no  schools. —  Exchange, 

President  Eliot  is  reported  as  saying  in  a  recent  address:  "I  firmly  believe 
ten  minutes  a  day  g^iven  to  one  book  of  the  highest  class,  such  as  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  or  to  a  book  of  the  second  class,  like  Virgil,  or  Homer,  or  Milton, 
will  make  a  man  cultured  in  a  very  few  years."  This  is  true.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  many  of  our  best  men  and  women,  though  largely  deprived  of  school  and 
college  privileges,  have  yet  attained  a  high  degree  of  genuine  culture.  What  a 
blessed  means  of  culture  was  the  good  old-fashioned  custom  of  reading  the 
Bible,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  "family  altar." 
VoL  XX.,  No.  9—3 
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"To  elevate  above  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  edu- 
cation, and  this  must  stand  clearly  developed  before  us  ere  we  mark  out  the 
appointed  road.  The  child  is  not  to  be  educated  for  the  present — for  this  is 
d9ne  without  our  aid,  unceasingly  and  powerfully — but  for  the  remote  future 
and  often  in  opposition  to  the  immediate  future.  V —  Richter. 

The  thought  just  now  seems  to  be  gaining  among  our  educators  that  our 
pupils  in  school  should  do  more  reading  in  connection  with  their  study  of  geog- 
raphy, history,  and,  in  short,  all  school  work.  A  number  of  Schools  have  de- 
cided to  place  from  50  to  100  suitable  books  in  each  grade,  and  require  the 
teachers  to  be  conversant  enough  with  their  contents  to  act  as  intelligent  moni- 
tors in  their  reading,  and  more  especially  as  guides  to  their  reading.  We 
heartily  endorse  this  sentiment.  It  will  train  better  readers.  It  will  cultivate  a 
taste  for  reading,  which  of  itself  is  one  of  the  prime  motives  of  a  school  course, 
and  it  will  aid  materially  in  teaching  many  studies  in  a  way  not  now  known  in 
many  of  our  schools. —  Moderator. 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  History. —  By  all  means  have  the  class  study  and  recite  topically.  En- 
courage them  to  consult  other  histories  than  the  one  used  as  a  text-book,  and 
to  broaden  their  recitations  by  the  use  of  information  gleaned  from  other  authori- 
ties. It  is  a  good  plan  often  to  assign  a  special  topic  to  some  one  pupil,  and 
have  him  discuss  it  somewhat  at  length;  for  example,  if  the  class  is  studying 
early  discoveries  and  explorations  in  America,  let  some  one  study  quite  fully 
the  life  of  Columbus,  another  how  much  was  known  of  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion at  that  time,  and  something  of  naval  architecture. —  Ex, 

In  Geography.— One  day  a  poorly  dressed  boy  handed  his  teacher  a  unique 
advertisement  of  the  Rock  Island  Route,  in  the  form  of  a  first-class  passenger 
ticket  around  the  world,  supposed  to  be  issued  by  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  railroad,  containing  nineteen  coupons,  showing  in  large  letters  the  im- 
portant places  on  the  route,  and  their  distances  from  one  another.  The  teacher, 
holding  this  in  his  hand,  stepped  to  the  board,  unrolled  it,  and  held  it  up  before 
the  class,  telling  them  what  a  fine  present  Master  O'Brien  had  just  given  him. 
He  then  asked  the  boys  to  open  their  geographies,  and  take,  In  imagination,  a 
trip  round  the  world  as  advertised  on  this  supposed  ticket. 

New  York  was  the  starting-point.  The  class  named  the  next  important  place, 
Liverpool.  The  teacher  drew  on  the  large  blackboard  outline  map  of  the  world, 
a  wide,  heavy  red  line  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  put  down  the  distance 
on  the  line,  and  the  average  time  it  would  take  to  make  the  trip.  These  figures 
were  also  placed  on  one  side  at  the  head  of  columns.  Then  the  next  section 
in  the  trip  was  taken,  laid  out,  and  figured,  the  class  becoming  wonderfully  in- 
terested. In  ten  minutes  the  distance  round  the  earth,  '*  via  the  most  popular 
route,"  was  sketched  and  figured  in  miles  and  days.    Afterward  the  class  drew 
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the  route  on  the  commercial  map  in  the  back  of  their  geographies.  That  class 
during  the  year  never  forgot  how  the  world  is  circumnavigated  for  business  or 
pleasure. —  King^s  Methods  in  Geography, 

In  Sentence  Writing.— A  pleasant  exercise  in  sentence  writing  for  little 
pupils  is  the  following:  Place  on  the  blackboard  a  number  of  words  that  the 
children  have  met  in  their  reading  lessons.  Then  dictate  sentences,  each  con- 
taining one  or  more  of  these  words.  If  any  child  cannot  spell  these  words,  he 
can  search  for  them  on  the  blackboard,  in  that  way  becoming  more  familiar  with 
them.  The  exercise  has  a  threefold  benefit,  helping  the  child  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  spelling;  and  as  it  may  sometimes  require  an  effort  to  find  a  word,  it 
may  have  a  little  of  the  nature  of  the  game  of  hide-and-go-seek.  For  instance, 
fiancy  this  figure  a  section  of  the  blackboard:  Shines,  squirrel,  brightly,  to-day, 
yesterday,  now,  to-night,  runs,  gray,  afraid,  sun,  the,  very,  fast,  rabbit,  was, 
moon,  rains. —  Pop,  Ed, 

In  Teaching  New  Words.—  I  find  that  constant  repetition  is  needed  to  keep 
the  words  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  little  children.  To  this  end,  I  write  or  print 
sentences,  containing  each  new  word,  combined  with  words  already  learned, 
on  slips  of  paper.  These  slips  I  pass  to  the  children,  going  back  and  forth  in 
the  class,  giving  each  child  a  new  slip  when  he  has  read  the  old  one.  This 
affords  a  quick,  easy  review  and  saves  time  and  labor  spent  at  the  blackboard. 
It  is  a  sure  test  as  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  sentence  to  the 
pupil.  These  slips  are  always  ready  and  the  entire  work  of  a  year  can  thus  be 
kept  in  small  compass.  These  same  slips  can  be  given  out  to  the  children  to 
copy  for  busy  work. 

In  Discipline. —  In  a  certain  school  each  pupil  keeps  his  own  record  of  both 
conduct  and  study,  in  a  little  blank  book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  makes 
daily  entries.  This  is  not  the  **  self-reporting  system,"  because  the  pupil's 
standing  is  not  made  up  from  this  record.  The  pupil  does  not  report  to  any- 
body; he  simply  keeps  the  record  for  himself.  The  principal  frequently  looks 
at  these  little  books  to  see  how  they  are  kept,  but  never  criticises  the  marking. 
The  pupil  is  not;  required  to  show  his  book  to  his  parents,  and  yet  he  is  en- 
couraged to  keep  a  book  that  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  show.  The  pupil  is 
given  to  understand  that  the  record  is  for  his  own  benefit  exclusively,  and  that 
it  is  for  his  own  inspection  exclusively,  unless  he  chooses  to  let  others  see  it. 


SOME  USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

In  Spelling.— Choose  the  right  word.    Form  sentences  using  the  rejected 
words  correctly. 

1.  The  teacher  wishes  her  pupils  to  stand  in  (straight)  (strait)  line. 

2.  Each  (pain)  (pane)  in  the  window  was  of  beautiful  colored  glass. 

3.  The  apples  were  placed  on  a  pretty  (plate)  (plait.) 

4.  It  is  pleasant  to  walk  in  a  shady  (lane)  (lain.) 
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5.  Mary  likes  to  see  the  (rain)  (rein)  (reign)  come  down. 

6.  Jennie  tied  a  pretty  ribbon  round  her  (waist)  (waste.) 

7.  Anna  received  a  box  of  (stationery)  (stationary)  from  her  sisters  on  her 
birthday. 

8.' John  found  the  (pair)  (pear)  (pare)  had  a  pleasant  flavor. 

9.  "Your  (fare)  (fair),  if  you  please,"  said  the  conductor. 

10.  The  child  has  beautiful  brown  (hare)  (hair.) 

In  Language. —  i.  Contract  the  following  into  simple  sentences: 
{a)  I  perceived  that  there  were  innumerable  trap  doors  that  lay  concealed  m 
the  bridge. 

(b)  I  saw  that  several  of  the  passengers  dropped  into  the  tide  that  flowed  b^ 
neath. 

(c)  Show  me  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  these  dark  clouds  that  cover  the 
ocean  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock. 

{d)  If  you  examine  it  carefully  you  will  find  that  it  consists  of  two  pieces 
which  have  been  so  neatly  joined  that  they  look  like  one. 

2.  Expand  the  following  into  complex  or  compound  sentences: 
{a)  On  hearing  this  the  boys  all  ran  away. 

{h)  He  was  surprised  at  my  not  having  heard  of  it. 

{c)  There  being  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  we  returned  to  the  camp. 

{d)  She  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  your  success. 

{e)  A  creek  runs  through  the  field,  dividing  it  almost  equally. 

3.  Break  up  into  short  simple  sentences: 

(a)  He  shrank  from  pressing  on  the  conscience  of  boys  rules  of  action  whidi 
he  felt  they  were  not  able  to  bear,  and  from  enforcing  actions  which,  though 
right  in  themselves,  could  be  performed  by  boys  from  wrong  motives. 

(d)  The  mute,  stepping  towards  the  coat  of  mail  which  hung  upon  the  pillar 
of  the  tent,  handled  it  with  a  skill  which  showed  that  he  understood  the  bua- 
ness  of  the  armor-bearer. 

4.  Combine  the  following  groups  into  a  simple,  a  compound,  a  complex,  and 
a  compound  complex  sentence  respectively : 

(a)  His  plan  failed.  He  was  discouraged  by  this.  The  attack  might  be  re- 
newed.   He  feared  this.     He  resolved  to  evacuate  the  fort. 

(d)  The  leaves  are  dragged  into  the  burrows.  They  are  torn  into  the  finest 
shreds.    They  are  partly  digested.    They  are  mingled  with  the  earth. 

Abbreviations. — Write  out  the  following  in  full: 

1.  Ans.      5.  R.  R.         9.  Hist.       13.  Rt.  Hon.  17.  U.  S.  M. 

2.  Ditto.    6.  U.  S.  A.    10.  Cwt.       14.  R.  S.  V.  P.  18.  U.  S.  N. 

3.  Amt.     7.  Hdkf.       11.  Fahr.      15.  Xmas.  19.  Nos. 


12.  Jno.        16.  Whf. 


20.  N.  F. 


Amt. 
4.  P.O.     8.  Hhd 

To  Find  Out.—  i.  How  did  the  Indian  Ocean  get  its  name? 
2.  What,  and  where  is  the  Rialto  ? 


21. 

Mass. 

22. 

Me. 

23. 

Vt. 

24. 

N.  H 
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3.  What,  and  where  is  the  Pantheon  ?    The  name  of  what  famous  artist  is  as- 
sociated with  it,  and  whjr? 

4.  What  towns  are  at  the  termini  of  the  Suez  Canal? 

5.  What  Gulf  has  been  called  the  "  Vermillion  Sea/'  ismd  why? 

6.  What  cape  was  once  called  "  Stormy  Cape  ?" 

7.  What  ocean  has  been  called  the  ''  South  Sea/*  and  why? 

8.  What  city  has  been  called  the  Seven  Hilled  City,  and  why  ?    Locate  it. 
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A  Complete  Manual  on  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
including  a  brief  history  of  these  branches,  by  J.  M.  Greenwood.  Effingham, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  278  pp.,  |i.oo 

We  find  this  treatise,  which  the  author  justly  says,  "  is  unlike  any  other  work 
yet  offered  to  the  public  in  this  country,*'  full  of  fresh  and  suggestive  matters. 
We  are  indeed,  just  beginning  seriously  to  study  methods,  and  we  need,  as  a 
guide  and  help  in  the  work,  some  book  like  Kehr*s  ''Geschichte  der  Metho- 
dik,"  which  indeed  ought  to  be  translated  and  adapted  to  English  readers.  Mr. 
Greenwood  has  attempted  something  quite  different  He  has  taken  the  three 
mathematical  studies  of  the  common  school  as  his  theme,  and  has  given  us  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  each  and  directions  for  teaching  its  several  topics.  The 
historical  part  is  concerned  not  with  the  methods  of  teaching  but  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  branch  itself.  This  is  a  field  of  much  interest,  and  it  is  really 
surprising  that  it  has  been  so  completely  neglected  among  us.  It  is  certainly 
worth  while  for  a  teacher  to  know  the  order  and  manner  of  the  historic  devel- 
opment of  the  branch  he  is  teaching.  Pestalozzi's  maxim  that  the  development 
of  knowledge  in  the  individual  should  follow  the  order  of  development  in  the 
race  would  put  us  to  such  study  as  the  first  essential  to  a  development  of  right 
methods.  But  aside  from  this,  the  history  reveals,  as  nothing  else  can,  the  real 
significance  of  the  parts,  since  the  introduction  of  a  single  happy  device*  as  in 
Arithmetic  of  the  Arabic  numerals  and  the  decimal  point,  ushers  in  a  new  and 
fruitful  era  in  the  growth  of  the  science;  and  the  teacher  who  realizes  this  is  doub- 
ly equipped  for  his  work,  since  he  can  render  their  value  apparant  by  putting 
the  pupil  upon  trying  to  use  the  older  methods  in  the  place  of  the  newer.  The 
historical  sketches  in  this  volume  are  necessarily  brief,  and  are  not  written  for 
banners  in  the  sciences.  What  they  need  to  make  them  organic  is  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  bearing  of  the  history  upon  methods  of  teaching.  We  find  the 
suggestions  for  teaching  to  be  in  general  very  practical,  evidently  the  outcome 
of  actual  experience  in  the  school-room.  The  author  does  not  believe  in  wa.st- 
ing  time,  but  drives  steadily  at  securing  accurate  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  pu- 
pils.   The  teacher  who  follows  these  directions  will  make  no  failure  in  the  work, 
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but  will  give  his  pupils  a  sense  of  firm  and  sure  progress,  which  leads  to  interest 
and  makes  mathematicians.  A  desire  for  completeness  has  led  sometimes  to 
the  introduction  of  unnecessary  matter,  and  the  books,  in  the  chapters  on  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry,  possess  beyond  the  range  of  common  school  work.  What 
we  most  miss  in  it  is  a  philosophy  of  teaching,  underlying  and  unifying  the  prac- 
tical directions.  Excellent  as  these  are  they  are  started  empirically  rather  than 
rationally.  Teachers  of  mathematics  will  find  the  book  very  helpful  and  one 
which  is  not  exhausted  by  a  single  reading. 


—  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  Arthur 
Sherburne  Hardy  (Ginn  &  Co.,  239  pp.,  I1.65),  presents  the  method  of  rates, 
as  the  author  has  found  this  the  most  satisfactory  in  a  first  presentation  of  the 
Calculus.  It  seems  to  be  a  clear  and  effective  presentation  of  the  matter,  and 
is  issued  by  the  publishers  in  a  very  attractive  and  substantial  form. 

—  In  the  same  form,  and  in  the  same  admirable  mathematical  series,  the  pub- 
lishers (Ginn  &  Co.)  have  just  issued  The  Directional  Calculus,  based  up- 
on the  methods  of  Hermann  Grossman,  by  E.  W.  Hyde,  (247  pp.,  I2.15). 

—  Tacitus  — The  Annals,  books  I -VI,  edited  with  introduction,  notes 
and  indexes,  by  William  Francis  Allen,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  444  pp.,  I1.55,)  is  the 
latest  issue  in  the  publishers'  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors.  It  seems  to  us 
a  model  classical  text-book.  The  introductory  matter  is  varied,  condensed, 
interesting  and  all  directly  pertinent  to  the  understanding  of  the  text  to  be 
studied.  Here  is  a  brief  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Ta- 
citus; of  the  character  of  Tiberius,  to  whose  reign  these  books  of  the  Annals 
relate;  of  the  extent,  provinces,  and  administration  of  the  Roman  empire;  of 
the  imperial  family;  and  of  the  language  and  style  of  Tacitus.  The  notes  are 
judicious  and  sufficient,  and  there  are  abundant  maps  and  indexes.  Besides, 
the  book  is  conceived  of  not  as  material  for  grammar  study,  but  as  a  history  of 
an  epoch,  and  accordingly  that  portion  of  the  narrative  which  is  wanting  by 
reason  of  the  loss  of  most  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Annals  is  in  some  sort  sup- 
plied by  extracts  from  Dio  Cassius,  Juvenal  and  Suetonius. 

—  The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History,  by  D.  H.  Montgomery, 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  412  pp.,  |i.io.)  by  its  title  suggests  the  author's  other  books,  the 
Leading  Facts  of  English  History  and  the  Leading  Facts  of  French  History, 
to  which  it  is  related  by  its  general  plan  as  well  as  by  its  title.  By  a  careful  se- 
lection of  facts  to  be  related,  and  by  the  skillful  grouping  of  them,  a  vivid  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  the  national  development  is  produced,  which  leaves  strong 
and  clear  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader:  Another  valuable  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  vigorous  and  discriminating  summaries,  which  review  and 
gather  up  in  condensed  form  the  results  of  a  great  period  or  movement,  like 
the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  discovery  of  America  on  Europe,  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  country  in  1763,  the  summary  of  the  Revolution,  and  so  on. 
In  the  sketch  of  the  colonies  the  clear  account  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
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each  and  of  their  mode  of  development,  and  the  salience  given  to  events  signi- 
ficant in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country  are  especially  satisfactory.  Half 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  national  period.  In  this  the  narrative  is  more  broken 
by  the  crowding  in  of  different  lines  of  development,  and  the  constant  breaks 
imposed  by  the  coming  in  of  new  presidential  administrations.  The  traditional 
school  history  has  here  affected  the  author's  plan  somewhat  to  its  disadvantage, 
bur  not  to  its  disorganization,  as  the  mechanical  appearance  of  the  book 
shows,  for  the  administrations  do  not  figure  as  chapters  but  as  mere  sections  of 
the  chapters.  The  plan  makes  three  periods  of  national  history,  that  of  na- 
tional development,  that  of  the  civil  war,  and  that  of  reconstruction.  Here 
then  is  a  vigorous,  discriminating  and  organic  school  history  of  the  United 
States  which  may  be  heartily  commended  to  teachers  of  this  branch,  as  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  needs  of  grammar  and  high  schools.  It  is  beautifully  print- 
ed and  well  supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

—  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.  issue  a  very  attractive  series  of  Historical 
Gassic  Readings.  They  are  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  5x7  inches,  of  about  sixty 
pages  each,  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper.  The  series  often  numbers  (others 
are  to  follow)  trace  the  history  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Each  relates  to  a  special  topic,  and  is  an  extract  or  series 
of  extracts  from  the  work  of  some  distinguished  historical  writer.  Thus  the 
first,  The  Discovery  of  America,  is  from  Washington  Irving's  Columbus; 
the  second.  The  Settlement  of  Virginia,  is  from  the  original  narrative  of 
Captain  John  Smith;  the  third.  The  Plymouth  Plantation,  is  from  Gov. 
Bradford's  History  of  the  Colony;  the  fourth.  King  Philip's  War  and  Witch- 
craft IN  New  Engi^nd,  is  from  Gov.  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts 
Bay;  and  the  fiflh.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  is  from  John  Gilmary  Sims.  The 
other  five  are  from  Francis  Parkman,  Edward  Everett  and  James  Parton.  This 
statement  reveals  the  unique  character  of  the  series  and  its  high  value  as  an  in- 
centive to  historical  study  and  reading.  What  more  enchanting  than  to  know 
Capt.  John  Smith  and  Governors  Bradford  and  Hutchinson  in  their  own  narra- 
tives ?  The  selection  and  editing  of  the  pamphlets  has  been  skillfully  done,  and  ' 
the  series  deserves  to  be  extensively  known  and  read. 

—  The  latest  issue  in  the  Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co.)  is  Bunyan*s  Pil- 
grim's Progeess,  edited  by  D.  H.  Montgomery.  The  first  part  only  is  given* 
(Froude  characterized  the  second  part  as  but  "a  feeble  reverberation  of  the 
first,")  and  this  has  been  somewhat  abridged,  without  in  any  way  injuring  it, 
and  provided  with  brief  foot-notes.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  remains  without 
a  peer  as  a  child's  classic.   (35  cents.) 

—Reference  Handbook  of  English  History,  by  E.  H.  Gumey,  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  114  pp.,  85c.)  consists  of  the  geneologies  of  the  Kings  of  England  and 
of  the  leading  houses  of  the  nobility,  with  dates  of  the  principal  counsellors, 
statesmen  and  authors  and  a  chronology  of  princpal  events.  It  is  thus  a  veritable 
treasure  house  to  the  student  of  English  history. 

—A  First  Reader,  by  Anna  B.  Bodlam,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  159  pp.  35c.) 
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a  book  carefully  prepared  to  aid  in  forming  correct  habits  of  speech  and  lead 
the  learner  on  in  a  natural  and  easy  way  to  the  art  of  reading. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  admirable  Modem  Language  Series 
PiBRRB  BT  Camillb,  par  Alfred  de  Musset,  a  charming  tale,  edited  with  notes 
by  Prof.  Super. 

—Geo.  W.  Childs  issues  in  a  little  pamphlet  his  Recollbctions  of  Gen. 
Grant,  (Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,)  a  very  entertaining  sample  from  his  larg- 
er volume  of  **  Recollections." 

—The  Nine  Worlds,  Stories  from  Norse  Mythology,  by  Mary  E.  Littlefield, 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  163,  pp.,  6oc.)  is  a  very  entertaining  book.  The  author  has  not 
only  narrated  a  score  of  tales  from  the  Eddos  with  great  simplicity  and  fresh- 
ness, but  she  has  made  of  the  whole  a  unit,  a  connected  story.  To  do  this  she 
has  found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  her  authorities  and  supply  some  parts 
from  her  own  imagination,  which,  however  regretable  when  we  consider  the 
book  as  a  study  in  Norse  Mythology,  adds  materially  to  the  interest  and  efiect- 
iveness  of  it  as  as  a  tale.  She  seems  to  have  studied  the  mythology  carefully, 
and  to  have  caught  well  its  spirit  so  far  as  consistent  with  her  design — to  make 
a  book  for  young  readers.  This  has  led  to  the  omission  of  whatever  was  coarse 
and  unpoetic  in  the  old  legends.  Rydberg's  studies  have  been  freely  used  in 
the  introduction,  which  gives  a  clear  oudine  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Eddos  and 
a  general  view  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  mythology  sprung.  The 
poetic  use  in  our  literature  of  many  of  these  legends  makes  it  desirable  that 
young  people  should  know  something  of  them,  and  then,  as  Carlyle  urges, 
much  of  this  old  faith  is  ''in  us  yet,"  and  it  is  worth  while  to  know  more  fully 
what  there  is  in  us  by  inheritance. 

— A  Practical  Delsarte  Primer,  by  Mrs.  Anna  Randall-Diehl,  (C  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  66  pp.)  gives  in  very  brief  form  a  resume  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  expression  as  developed  by  one  who  has  made  himself  the  master  of 
a  new  school.  The  effort  to  make  a  brief  exposition  has  involved  the  omis- 
sion of  reasonings  and  relations  necessary  to  a  full  apprehension  of  the  philoso- 
phy which  underlies  the  system,  but  the  system  itself  may  be  easily  and  dear- 
ly grasped  from  Mrs.  Diehl's  presentation  of  it.  To  those  interested  in  elocu- 
tion we  commend  the  book.  They  will  find  it  to  contain  much  in  litde  space, 
and  to  open  up  to  them  a  new  field  of  study. 

—  The  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation is  before  us.  It  is  a  brief  but  suggestive  document,  since  it  necessarily 
touches  a  wide  range  of  interests.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  few 
sentences  from  the  report  of  the  Normal  Collie:  *' What  are  the  defects  of 
body  and  mind  which  lead  to  lack  of  discipline  ?  After  careful  observation  and 
reflection,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was:  first,  want  of  personal  dignity;  sec- 
ondly, want  of  a  firm,  clear,  commanding  tone  of  voice;  thirdly,  want  of  that 
trained  eye-sight  which  sees  every  member  of  a  large  class  in  a  single  glance. 
These  defects  are  chiefly  physical,  and  may  be  to  a  great  extent  ranoved. 
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LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  The  Literary  Digest  is  the  name  of  the  new  28-page  folio  weekly  published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  N.  Y.,  at  $3.00  per  year.  No  better  exponent  of  the  thought 
and  opinion  of  the  time  can  be  found  than  this.  It  presents  each  week  summaries 
and  the  pithiest  portions  of  the  best  articles  in  the  magazines,  reviews  and  newspa- 
pers at  home  and  abroad,  and  adds  a  summary  of  views  political,  social,  religious 
and  educational,  gathered  from  a  wide  field  and  representing  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion. Its  chief  departments  are  Political,  Sociological,  Education  and  Literature, 
Scientific,  Religious  and  Miscellaneous,  and  each  number  is  enriched  with  the  best 
and  most  vital  thought  of  the  times.  The  numbers  which  have  thus  far  come  to 
hand  seem  to  us  exceedingly  well  edited  and  of  great  value. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.  's  announcements  for  the  fall  includes  Shelby^ s  Defense  of  Poetry, 
edited  by  Prof.  Cook,  of  Yale  University;  a  second  volume  of  Open  Sesame,  a  col- 
lection of  prose  and  verse  by  Mrs.  B.  W.  Bellamy  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Goodwin,  the  first 
volame  of  which  was  received  with  great  favor;  A  Synopsis  of  English  and  Ameri- 
atn  Literature,  by  G.  J.  Smith;  and  a  revised  edition  of  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Ovid. 

—  American  and  German  Schools  are  fruitfully  compared  by  Mr.  John  T.  Prince 
in  the  September  Atlantic.  Two  papers  on  history  arrest  our  attention  —  Mr.  Jus- 
tin Windsor's  The  Perils  of  Historical  Narrative  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Jameson's  The  De- 
velopment of  Modem  European  Historiography.  Very  entertaining  are  Mr.  J-  P- 
Quinicey's  paper  on  Cranks  as  Social  Motors  and  Dr.  Holmses'  Over  the  Teacups, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  fondness  of  Americans  for  titles  and  the  doctrine  of  future 
pnntshment. 

— The  possibilities  in  the  way  of  inland  navigation  afforded  by  the  lakes  and  riv- 
ers of  Africa  are  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens  in  his  article  on  African 
River  and  Lake  Systems  in  the  September  Scribner.  Prof.  Shaler's  paper  in  the 
same  number,  Nature  and  Man  in  America,  shows  how  the  surface  of  North  Amer- 
ica affords  peculiar  advantages  for  mingling  race  characteristics  bred  elsewhere. 
Tha  fine  illustrated  article,  With  Uncle  Sam's  Blue  Jackets  Afloat,  by  Mr.  Zog- 
baum,  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  American  navy. 

— ^The  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  appear  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  the 
formation  of  school  libraries.  During  the  past  year  these  States  have  established 
over  1200  libraries.  State  Superintendents  D.  L.  Kiehle  and  J.  B.  Thayer,  aiid 
their  assistants,  have  shown  untiring  energy  in  examining,  selecting,  and  catalogu- 
ing suitable  books.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  prepared 
descriptive  catalogues,  which  they  will  send  to  any  address  on  application,  of  such 
of  their  books  as  are  on  the  official  lists;  these  catalogues  contain  for  each  book — 
<i)  The  size  of  the  book;  the  style  of  binding;  the  number  of  illustrations;  the 
number  of  pages;  and  the  size  of  the  typ^.  (2)  A  description  of  what  the  book 
<x>ntains,  with  a  complete  Table  of  Contents  wherever  possible.  (3)  The  opinions 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  critics  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  book. 

—Those  who  are  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  Tariff  should  not  fail  to  read 
Edward  Atkinson's  able  plea  for  the  interests  of  the  consumers  in  his  articles  on 
Common  Sense  applied  to  the  Tariff  Question,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  found  in 
the  September  Popular  Science  Monthly,  He  shows  that  the  peace  expenses  of  the 
government  could  be  amply  covered  by  taxing  only  spirits,  beer,  tobacco  and  sugar. 
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Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  in  The  Fall  of  Man,  shows  the  scientific  evidence  that  man 
has  steadily  risen  instead  of  falling.  Prof.  Huxley  in  the  same  number  criticises  tbe 
story  of  Noah's  flood  from  a  scientific  standpoint  under  the  title  The  Lights  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Lights  of  Science. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  issue  shortly  Anatole  France's  "Abeillc,"* 
edited  by  Charles  P.  Lebon,  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston;  De  Vigny's  "Laa- 
rette,  on  Le  Cachet  Rouge,"  edited  by  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier,  of  Tuland  University. 
New  Orleans;  and  "Selections  for  German  Composition,"  with  notes  and  vocabo- 
lary,  by  Prof.  Charles  Harris  of  Oberlin.  These  selections  are  progressive,  and  each 
complete  in  itself. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  Forty-four  candidates  presented 
themselves  at  the  State  Examinations 
for  Teachers'  Certificates  at  Madison 
this  summer.  The  Board  of  examin- 
ers consisted  of  Prof.  T.  B.  Pray,  of 
Whitewater,  Prof.  E.  A.  Birge,  of  Madi- 
son, and  Supt.  E.  C.  Wiswall,  of  Sauk 
City.  As  a  result  of  the  examinations 
five  persons  received  the  life  certificate, 
viz.:  A.  W.  Dassler,  of  Kiel;  Charles 
H.  Nye,  of  Platteville;  Erie  D.  Rounds, 
of  Pepin;  W.  H.  Schultz,  of  Argyle; 
and  Mary  M.  Wilman,  of  Jefferson. 
Five  persons  received  the  limited,  or 
five  year  certificate,  viz. :  C.  J.  Brewer, 

of  Ellsworth;   O.   H.   Day,   of ; 

Alonzo  McKinley,  of  Manitowoc;  L. 
B.  Wood,  of ;  and . 

— Of  the  132  persons  enrolled  in  the 
Wisconsin  Summer  School  for  Teach- 
ers at  Madison  this  summer,  a  list  of 
whom  is  published  elsewhere,  it  will  be 
seen  that  14  are  teachers  in  colleges,  or 
normal  schools,  or  in  special  schools; 
52  are  principals  or  assistants  in  high 
schools;  3  are  principals  of  graded 
schools;  43  are  teachers  in  grammar  or 
lower  grades;  9  are  college  students; 
and  II  have  no  position  at  present. 
Twenty-three  are  from  other  states  and 
109  from  Wisconsin.  Twenty-nine 
have  attended  at  previous  sessions  of 
the  school.  There  were  53  men  and  79 
women.     Twenty  distinct  courses    of 


instruction  were  offered.  These  with 
the  number  of  students  in  each,  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Physiology 28 

Histology 12 

Zoology 15 

Zoology,  Lectures  only  ....     4 

Zoology,  Laboratory 11 

English  Literature  —  Historical  30 
"  '•     —Shakespeare  21 

no  report 

Psychology 40 

Pedag:ogy 36 

Chemistry 23 

"    Lectures  only     ...     2 
"  **    and  laboratory  12 

*'    Qualitative  analysis  .     4 
•*    Quantitative      ^*  5 

23 

Botany 38 

**  Lectures  only  ....  8 
''  "  and  Plant  anal)rsis  22 
"    Advanced  laboratory  .     8 

38 
Geography — Political    .   .   .  .    22 
**  Mathematical  .  .    18 

Physics .55 

'*  Lectures  only  ....  21 
*•  "     and  Elem.  Lab  26 

"    Advanced  Laboratory    8 

55 
— What  must  have  been  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  candidate  at  the  State  Ex- 
amination for  Teachers'  Certificates 
who  included  in  a  list  of  great  historical 
works  by  American  authors  "Knicker- 
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bocker's  History  of  New  Yorki"? 
Perhaps  Jike  that  of  the  one  who  in  the 
examination  in  English  Literature  men- 
tk>ned  as  one  of  the  great  realistic 
novelists  P.  Cooper.  Clearly,  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

— ^Two  traveling  men  were  overheard 
conversing  as  follows:  No.  i.  *'The 
drcos  has  brought  a  big  crowd  of  folks 
to  town."  No.  2.  "There  are  lots  of 
school  mams  too,  attending  the  insti- 
tute." No.  I.  "One  of  the  school 
mams  at  the  hotel  sat  for  two  hours 
straight  upon  the  piazza,  rocking  and 
diewing  gum  as  hard  as  she  could. 
Some  of  the  others  passing  by  called 
to  her,  •  *  Are  you  going  to  the  Institute  ?'  * 
"Naw,"she  said,  "I'm  going  to  the 
drcus." 

—  In  our  enumeration  of  the  Summer 
Schools  in  Wisconsin  last  month  we 
failed  to  mention  one  held  at  Spring 
Green  and  organized  and  conducted 
by  Principal  C.  W.  Cundy  and  W.  H. 
Schuitz;  and  also  the  one  at  Chetek, 
conducted  by  Prin.  Leidenberg  assisted 
by  Mr.  Ames  from  West  Bend.  It  is 
not  true  that  these  schools  are  mere 
cramming  places  for  third  grade 
branches.  Those  whose  programs  we 
have  seen  include  such  branches  as 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy and  Physics.  They  may  be,  and 
ve  believe  they  are,  valuable  agencies 
for  elevating  the  standard  of  culture 
among  our  teachers,  and  so  improving 
the  schools  of  the  state.  We  learn 
that  summer  schools  have  also  been 
held  at  Mt  Sterling  and  Viroqua,  but 
have  been  unable  to  learn  as  to  their 
organization. 

—Many  of  our  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Spencer,  for  several 
years  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Pablic  Instruction,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  and  manager  of  the 
Indian  school  on  the  Crow  reservation 


in  Montana.  His  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion is  Custer,  and  his  postoffice  is 
Blakeley.  The  region  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive one,  and  full  of  interest  by  reason 
of  Gen.  Custer's  Indian  campaign 
there. 

— We  regret  to  learn  that  Supt. 
Charles  L.  Harper,  of  Grant  county, 
has  declined  a  renomination  and  will 
cease  to  be  a  worker  in  educatipnal 
affairs  after  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  Supt.  Harper  has  had  a  long 
tenure  of  office,  for  thirteen  years  we 
believe,  and  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  schools  in  his  county.  Not  only 
has  he  been  a  judicious  and  untiring 
worker  but  his  genial  address  and 
hearty  interest  in  every  good  work  have 
made  him  a  host  of  warm  friends  not 
only  in  his  own  county  but  also  all  over 
the  state. 

—  Another  superintendent  who  has 
served  his  county  long  and  well,  Supt. 
John  Nagle,  of  Manitowoc  county,  also, 
It  is  understood,  declines  a  renomina- 
tion. Perhaps  his  sturdy  stand  on  the 
Bennett  law  has  something  to  do  with 
this.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  county  must  lose  so  efficient  an 
officer  because  as  an  editor  he  has 
stood  sturdily  and  independently  for 
his  convictions;  and  yet  many  will 
reckon  this  very  stand  of  his  among  his 
most  important  services  for  the  schools 
of  the  state. 

— We  make  the  following  additions 
to  our  list  of  settlements  of  school 
principals  for  the  coming  year:  J.  S. 
Heal,  from  De  Soto,  takes  charge  of 
the  schools  at  Galesville;  Daniel  F. 
Bumham  succeeds  Mr.  Rood  at  Pal- 
myra; J.  M.  Quick  becomes  principal 
at  Montfort;  J.  A,  Person  at  Blooming- 
ton;  F.  A.  Smith  at  Muckwonago; 
Frank  Churchill  at  Fennimore;  F.  E. 
Bolton  at  Fairchild;  Thomas  Grindell 
at  Mt.  Hope;  Mr.  L.  M.  Roberts,  from 
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Rice  Lake,  becomes  principal  at  Col- 
umbus; George  E.  Dietrich,  from 
Avoca,  takes  the  school  at  Linden;  J. 
H.  Roessler  goes  to  Sauk  City  high 
school  as  principal.  The  school  at 
Argyle  is  to  be  taught  by  W.  H. 
Schulz,  and  not  by  A.  J.  Olson,  as 
stated  last  month.  Mr.  Olson  is  to 
have  the  school  at  Eagle  River.  B.  F. 
Parkinson  becomes  principal  at  New 
Lisbon. 

— Otto  Gaffrm,  for  some  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Plymouth, 
has  assumed  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Plymouth  Reporter^  succeeding 
Mr.  A.  F.  Worden  who  was  formerly 
the  county  superintendent.  The  Re- 
porter seems  to  draw  educational  men 
to  its  editorial  chair,  and  is  the  better 
paper  in  consequence.  Indeed,  it 
seems  natural  for  school  teachers  to 
become  editors. 

— The  list  of  free  high  schools  in 
Wisconsin  has  had  several  additions 
lately.  The  schools  at  the  following 
places  have  recently  organized  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  and  been  added  to 
the  state  list:  Belleville,  Bangor,  Oak 
Creek,  Onalaska,  Oconomowoc,  Platte- 
ville,  Shell  Lake  and  Waukau. 

— C.  A.  Kriesel  has  been  appointed 
first  assistant  in  the  seventh  ward  school 
in  Milwaukee.  We  were  mistaken  in 
announcing  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  Summer  School  in  Milwaukee. 
That  school  was  taught  by  Profs.  Ulrich 
and  Kundiger. 

—  Prof.  J.  W.  Stump,  formerly  science 
teacher  in  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School  and  now  connected  with  the 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Normal  School,  was 
married  last  month  to  Miss  Jessie  Storin 
of  Whitewater. 

—  Miss  Meri  Lopelius,  who  has  had 
five  years  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
Slojd  under  Vera  Hjelt,  of  Finland, 
has  determined  to  open  an  institute  for 


the  training  of  teachers  in  that  depoit- 
ment  of  school  work  at  Chicago  early 
this  month. 

— Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  by 
our  advertising  colunms  this  month  that 
Harper  and  Bros,  have  not  disposed  of 
all  their  educational  books,  and  that 
Mr.  W.  J.  Button,  who  is  so  well  and 
favorably  known  at  the  West,  continoes 
in  charge  of  their  Chicago  interests. 
They  have  prospered  greatly  in  tbe 
past  under  his  skillful  management, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  retain  tbe 
interest  and  support  of  all  former 
patrons. 

—  A  German-English  high  sdiool  b 
announced  to  be  opened  in  September 
in  Milwaukee.  It  will  be  located  in 
Mayer's  Commercial  College  in  the 
Library  building,  but  will  be  a  separate 
institution  from  the  coll^ne.  The 
course  is  intended  for  boys,  and  will  be 
open  to  those  who  are  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  qualified  to  enter  upon  high 
school  work;  it  will  include  history, 
literature,  mathematics  and  science. 
About  one  half  of  the  studies  win  be 
taught  in  the  German  language. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  School 
Board  of  Milwaukee  the  salaries  of  aU 
the  assistant  teachers  in  the  I>ay  School 
for  Deaf  Mutes  were  increased  one 
hundred  dollars  each;  Miss  Kuepper 
was  appointed  special  teacher  of  Ger- 
man in  the  high  school  and  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  three  months; 
Miss  Smith  was  re-elected  Director  of 
Kindergartens  at  a  salary  of  |iooo,  and 
Prof.  Ehlman  Director  of  Music  at 
I1700,  an  increase  of  |ioo. 

— The  twelve  weeks  beginning  with 
October  have  been  designated  as  the 
period  of  compulsory  attendance  m 
Milwaukee  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Bennett  law. 

—Mr.  Ernest  E.  Couch,  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  MDwio- 
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kee,  class  of  1890,  has  been  elected  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Eagle  River 
schools  at  a  salary  of  |iaoo.  Mr.  F. 
E.  Bolton  of  the  same  class  takes  a 
similar  position  at  Fairchild. 

— SupL  C.  J.  Brewer,  of  Pierce 
county,  has  resigned  his  position  to  ac- 
cept the  principalship  of  the  high  school 
at  Ellsworth.  The  resignation  is  to 
take  effect  Sept.  15. 

— Supt.  H.  W.  Reed,  of  Dunn  county, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
War  Department. 

—  The  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  south  side  High  School  in 
Milwaukee  appears  to  be  gaining  in 
strength,  and  already  efforts  are  mak- 
ing to  secure  a  suitable  lot  for  the 
school. 

—  The  catalogue  of  the  Wisconsin 
Academy,  at  Madison,  shows  an  at- 
tendance last  year  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils.  They  come  from  all  parts 
of  this  state,  and  also  from  six  other 
states.  The  next  term  of  the  school 
opens  Sept.  8,  and  will  occupy  the  new 
premises  which  have  been  constructed 
for  it  during  the  summer.  These  are 
heated  by  steam  and  supplied  with  all 
modem  conveniences.  The  building 
is  also  equipped  with  new  furniture  and 
apparatus.  W.  M.  Pond  and  Miss  Char- 
lotte Richmond  are  the  prindpals. 

—The  nomination  by  the  Republican 
party  of  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Osh- 
kosh,  as  their  candidate  for  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  meets  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  state.  Prof.  Harvey  is 
well  known  through  his  institute  work, 
which  has  made  him  warm  friends  all 
over  the  state.  He  stands  also  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  office.  This 
will  be  the  fifth  successive  election  at 
which  the  party  has  taken  for  its  can- 
didate one  of  the  institute  conductors 
of  the  state,  and  it  must  be  confessed 


that  the  experience  of  an  institute  con- 
ductor is  an  admirable  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  the  office;  so  that  the 
plan  accords  well  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
motion by  merit  The  institute  con- 
ductors are  chosen  for  their  success  as 
teachers  and  their  fitness  for  leadership; 
if  well  chosen  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  be  considered  favorably  in 
selecting  candidates  for  the  State  Super- 
intendency.  At  this  writing  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  not  yet  made  its  nomi- 
nation. 

—For  those  who  talk  of  the  Bennett 
law  as  an  effort  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  parents  to  direct  the  education 
of  their  own  children,  and  designed  to 
break  up  the  parochial  schools  there  is 
food  for  thought  in  the  following  from 
the  Manitowoc  Pilot:  *The  church 
schools  are  under  a  compulsory  system 
and  the  compulsion  comes  from  the 
clergyman.  The  compulsory  feature 
of  the  parish  school  often  prohibits  at- 
tendance at  the  public  school.  If  the 
parish  schools  taught  the  subjects 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  of 
greatest  value  to  the  child,  and  em- 
ployed teachers  of  approved  com- 
petency, there  would  be  no  objection 
to  granting  to  the  clergyman  the  pow- 
ers which  is  denied  the  state  —  that  of 
compelling  the  parent  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school.  But  the  parent  is  not 
permitted  to  send  his  children  to  the 
public  school  in  the  district  in  which 
he  lives  and  the  compulsion  is  such  that 
in  many  instances  children  attend  paro- 
chial schools  at  a  distance  of  five  miles 
from  their  homes,  traveling  the  entire 
distance  each  morning  and  evening 
that  they  attend  school.  In  one  town 
in  this  county  pupils  attend  a  parish 
school  which  is  seven  miles  distant  from 
them.  The  parents  *  *  take  turns '  *  each 
morning  in  convejdng  the  children  to 
school  with  teams.  They  frequently 
are   permitted  to  get  home  the   best 
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way   they   can.      There   is    hardly  a  closed  up  for  lack  of  attendance.   The 

public  school  in  this  county  within  a  exceptions  are  due  to  diversity  of  relig- 

radius  of  four  miles  of  a    parochial  ious  belief  in  the  population  of  the  dr- 

school  which  might  not  profitably  be  cumscribed  territory.*' 


ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  there  will  be  many  vacandes 
that  must  be  filled  on  "short  notice.'*    The  "  rush **  has  already  begun.    We 
.  daily  receive  letters  and  telegrams,  asking  us  to  nominate  candidates  for  given 
vacancies.    If  not  yet  located,  let  us  hear  from  you.    Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  IlL 

WaFFen's  flem  Physical  Geography. 


THE  publishers  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  new  edition  of  this 
popular  text-book,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  preparation,  is  now 
m  readiness. 

The  subject  matter  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
William  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale  University,  assisted  by  several  well-known  Scien- 
tists and  Educators  whose  suggestions  and  advice  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  work. 

The  book  contains  twenty-four  pages  of  colored  maps,  which  embody  the 
latest  researches  of  experts  in  the  various  departments  of  physical  science.  In- 
cluded in  these  is  an  elaborate  geological  map  of  the  United  States,  the  first  of 
the  kind  ever  published  in  a  school  text,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  J. 
W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  A  series  of  re- 
lief maps,  reproduced  with  great  care  from  moulds  made  especially  for  this. 
work,  will  be  found  useful  in  securing  a  correct  idea  of  the  various  land  masses. 

The  work  forms  a  large  quarto  of  144  pages,  substantialy  bound  in  cloth. 
Price,  $1.60. 


A  Sample  copy  will  be  forwarded,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 

price.     Specimen  pages  mailed  on  application  to  the 

publishers. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

I^indBPg&Pteq  Mning  ^booL 


HAHNEMANN      AUBDICAL.     COLLEGE 

And  Hospital  of  Chicag:o,  111. 

The  policy  of  this  institution  Is  to  make 
no  promlBCS  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
clinics,  sub-clinics,  or  any  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  is  not  literally  ana 
righteously  kept.  Tht  Thirty-first  Annual 
Ofume  of  Lectures  will  beffln  In  Sept.  18W), 
and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  par- 
ticulars, catalogue,  and  Clinique,  address 
K.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D.  Registrar,  3034 
Miciiigan  Ave.,  Chicagro.  Mention  this 
paper. 


Opens  Jan.  9  and  Sept.  8. 

For  paittculan  address,  (MRS.)  ECDOIU 
HAILMANN,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

I  can  reoommend  a  number  of  ladies  pre- 
pare d  to  take  charge  of  Kindergartene  mod 
Primary  Schools. 


WISCONSIN 

Journal  of  Education. 

VOL.  XX.  OCTOBER,  tSgo.  No.  lo. 

HISTORY  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

[Read  at  Madison  before  the  South  Western  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association, 

Aug.  28,  1890.] 

The  history  of  a  nation  may  be  defined  as  a  record  of  the  important 
national  events,  and  an  account  of  the  institutions  that  make  up  a  na- 
tion's life;  or  the  history  of  a  nation  is  a  study  of  its  life.  History  is 
national  biography;  and  as  the  biographer  deals  both  with  the  doings 
of  his  hero  and  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  constitute  his  inner, 
deeper  life,  so  the  historian  is  concerned  not  only  with  dynastic 
events,  but  also  with  the  elements  of  civilization  that  make  for  national 
greatness  or  national  weakness.  History  thus  often  finds  the  richest 
fields  of  study  among  the  people  whose  annals  are  vacant. 

This  study  of  national  life  is  made  obligatory  by  our  state.  Section 
497  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1878  requires  the  district  school  to  furnish 
instruction  in  history  (along  with  several  other  studies)  in  the  English 
language.  By  chapter  121  of  the  laws  of  1879,  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  are  compelled  to  attend  either  a 
public  school  or  a  private  school  not  less  than  twelve  weeks  a  year.  By 
chapter  519,  laws  of  1889,  or  by  the  so-called  Bennett  law,  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  must  attend  a  school  (from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  weeks  as  the  board  shall  decide)  in  which  history 
is  taught  in  the  English  language. 

What  place,  it  may  be  well  for  us  as  teachers  to  inquire,  does  history 
hold  in  education,  that  the  state  thus  requires  its  study  ?  The  state,  as 
we  all  know,  maintains  schools  and  requires  her  citizens  to  attend  them 
that  she  may  protect  herself  against  ignorance  and  vice.     History  is  in 
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the  school  to  promote  intelligent  citizenship  and  wise  government 
The  past  being  ever  the  criterion  of  the  present  and  future,  the  study 
of  a  nation's  past  life  gives  best  guidance  to  the  workmen  who  build 
for  coming  time. 

In  viewing  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school,  however,  we  are  not 
called  on  to  view  education  thus  narrowly.  We  may  justly  do  as  Mil- 
ton did,  call  '*  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skillfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices  public 
and  private  of  peace  and  war."  The  object  of  education,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  character  building;  and  school  curricula  should  be  studied, 
constructed,  and  carried  out  with  a  view  to  secure  a  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  the  faculties.  To  secure  such  development,  language, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  civics  and  history  have  each  a  part  to  per- 
form. This  paper  is  concerned  only  with  the  place  of  history  in  public 
education.  This  place  is  determined  by  the  education  value  of  history. 
Now,  a  study  may  have  three  kinds  of  education  values — a  practical, 
a  disciplinary,  and  a  culture  value  —  and  usually  has  them  in  different 
degrees.  Studies  strong  in  practical  values  are  usually  correspondingly 
weak  in  disciplinary;  and  those  weak  in  both  of  these  may  yet  be 
strong  in  culture  values. 

The  public  education  found  in  the  common  district  schools  is  upper- 
most in  my  mind,  and  the  persons  especially  desired  to  be  reached, 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  the  teachers  in  these  schools.     Thus  the  in- 
troduction here  of  a  brief,  though  to  many  a  trite,  analysis  of  the  chief 
psychical  faculties  may  even  have  some  intrinsic  worth ;  though  given 
primarily  as  an  introduction  to  an  inquiry  into  the  education  values  of 
history.     According  to  the  old  and  generally  accepted  classification, 
our  nature  is  psychical  and  physical.     The  psychical  is  mental  and 
moral  and  endowed  with  three  powers — to  know,  to  feel  and  to  will. 
The  knowing  power  manifests  itself  in  four  principal  ways:  by  being 
able  to  gather  knowledge  directly  and  immediately  from  the  external 
world;  second,  by  its  ability  to  remember,  or  bring  up  for  present  con- 
sideration the  products  of  past  knowing;  third,  by  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation, by  which  the  mind  modifies  and  recombines  its  knowledge;  and 
fourth,  by  its  power  to  reason  or  arrive  at  new  truths  from  the  consid- 
eration of  those  previously  known.     The  mind  shows  its  power  to  fed 
in  many  ways;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with  those  psychical  feelings  called  emotions.     The  emotions 
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are  aroused  by  truth,  by  beauty  and  by  right.  The  third  power  of  the 
mind,  the  willing  p)ower,  is  the  marshal  of  conduct 

In  this  analysis  of  the  education  values  of  history,  no  time  need  be 
taken  in  setting  forth  its  practical  value.  As  an  aid  to  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood the  study  is  not  important  to  the  American;  but  educators  and 
legislators  combine  in  recognizing  its  necessity  as  a  guide  to  an  intelli- 
gent performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  influence  of  history  as  a  disciplinary  force  in  psychical  develop- 
ment varies  with  the  several  faculties.  Natural  science  rather  than  his- 
tory trains  the  intellect  to  acquire  knowledge  from  the  outside  world. 
In  the  cultivation  of  memory,  history  has  a  value  second  to  no  other 
study;  indeed  wrong  methods  of  teaching  have  made  the  study  do  more 
than  its  share  of  the  training  of  this  faculty.  History  calls  constantly 
for  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  imagination.  The  child  that  is  rightly 
taught  sees  history,  in  his  mind's  eye,  as  the  shifdng  scenes  of  an  im- 
|>osing  drama  whose  several  acts  are  the  great  epochs  of  a  nation's  life. 
The  value  of  the  study  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  is  not  strong; 
though  in  the  upper  grades,  of  the  country  schools  /even,  enough 
philosophy  of  history  can  be  introduced  to  give  considerable  drill  in 
inductive  reasoning.  We  have  said  there  are  three  classes  of  emotions, 
those  incident  to  truth,  to  beauty,  and  to  right.  The  three  studies  in 
elementary  education  that  have  almost  exclusive  power  to  develop  the 
emotions  are  history,  geography  and  literature.  The  last  is  not  taught, 
a  as  study  by  itself,  in  the  district  school;  and  geography  has  far  less 
power  than  history  to  develop  the  emotions.  It  then  devolves  mostiy 
on  the  study  under  consideration  to  quicken,  deepen  and  strengthen  the 
emotions,  the  well-springs  of  nobility  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Were  the  text-book  on  history  the  only  source  from  which  historical 
material  could  be  drawn  for  teaching,  history  could  do  but  little  to  de- 
velop the  feelings.  Fortunately  the  reader,  the  supplemental  reader, 
and  especially  the  lips  of  the  teacher,  are  each  capable  of  giving  the 
lower  classes  much  history. 

If  Schopenhauer  be  right  in  declaring  **  the  normal  man  is  two-thirds 
will,"  the  training  of  this  power  is  of  paramount  importance  in  school 
work.  With  the  school  child  the  example  of  parent  and  teacher  is  un- 
doubtedly more  potent  to  train  the  will  than  is  book  study.  Whatever 
power  books  have  in  this  training  comes  by  way  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  emotions;  because  they  are  the  motives  to  the  will  in  choosing. 
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History,  being  the  study  that  cultivates  more  than  any  other  the  emo- 
tions incident  to  truth,  beauty,  and  right,  has  an  important  value  as  the 
dbciplinarian  of  the  will. 

By  culture,  the  third  education  value,  is  meant,  to  use  the  words  of 
Prof.  W.  H.  Payne>  "  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  and  emoticMis  tem- 
pered, refined  and  subservient  to  the  intellect  and  will."  A  "complete 
and  generous  education"  gives  practical  information  for  guidance  in 
gaining  a  livelihood,  trains  the  mind  to  right  modes  of  activity,  and 
provides  the  mental  structure  with  the  furnishings  of  culture.  Every 
study  that  increases  the  intellectual  pleasures  and  gives  the  mind  greater 
breadth  of  view  has  a  culture  value.  Thus  mathematics  may  have  a 
slight  culture  value,  and  science  not  a  small  one.  It  passes,  however, 
without  dispute,  I  think,  that  history,  geography,  and  literature  are  the 
elementary  branches  of  study  strongest  in  culture  products.  This  gives 
to  hbtory  a  high  culture  value.  The  study  should  be  handled  in  coll^c^ 
high  school,  and  district  school  in  such  a  way  that  culture  products 
may  result.  The  district  school  is,  and  will  ever  be  the  school  of  the 
masses.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  never  reach  the 
high  school.  The  teachers  in  these  district  schools  must  needs  rise  to 
a  higher  conception  of  the  culture  power  of  history,  and  give  to  it,  by 
improving  their  own  modes  of  study  and  by  changing  their  methods  of 
instruction,  more  power  to  uplift  the  common  people.  The  teachers 
and  pupils  of  most  district  schools  have  as  yet  so  poorly  comprehended 
the  significance  of  history  that  the  study  with  them  stands  for  the  dry 
aimals  of  events  only,  for  ''a  collection  of  dried  specimens  tabulated 
and  arranged  by  the  ingenuity  of  the"  chronologist 

The  demand  is  not  so  much  for  more  instruction  in  history  in  the 
district  school,  as  for  a  higher  conception  of  the  study  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers;  for  a  more  thorough  preparation  on  their  part;  for  a 
change  in  the  subject  matter  taught;  and  for  better  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. These  changes  must  be  made  by  the  teachers.  Contact  with  the 
district  school  teachers  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  few  of  them 
know  many  facts,  even,  of  history;  and  but  very  few  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  study  as  the  philosophy  of  politics,  as  the  disciplinarian 
of  the  higher  emotions,  as  the  sesame  of  culture.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  educators  whose  privilege  it  is  to  work  with  the  teachers  of  the 
district  schools  to  help  these  teachers  to  find  the  road  that  leads  to  true 
historical  knowledge;  and  to  inspire  them  to  follow  this  road.    This 
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must  be  done  first;  and  when  done,  changes  in  teaching  methods  will 
easily  follow. 

There  is  a  feeling  current  among  country  school  teachers  that  it  b  of 
little  concern  whether  they  be  well  prepared  in  history  or  not.  In  arith- 
metic they  must  be  prepared,  of  course;  no  one  would  think  of  teach- 
ing that  without  good  preparation;  the  public  would  not  tolerate  such  a 
thing.  The  state,  however,  requires  instruction  in  history  the  same  as 
in  arithmetic;  and  if  benefit  to  the  pupil  is  to  follow  its  study,  a  careful 
preparation  is  quite  as  essential  in  teaching  history  as  in  teaching  arith- 
metic. This  needful  preparation  will  involve  work;  for,  while  there  is 
a  right  road,  and  one  that  gives  the  traveler  pleasure  to  follow,  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  historical  knowledge  any  more  than  there  is  to  mathe- 
matical learning.  If  no  other  motive  inspire  the  teacher  let  him  make 
it  a  duty  to  prepare  himself  in  history — a  duty  he  owes  as  a  conservator 
of  public  culture. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  allow  me  to  discuss  how  to  study,  nor 
how  to  teach  history.  Space  only  remains  for  a  few  suggestions  re- 
garding the  subject  matter  taught.  Historical  instruction,  like  gram- 
mar work,  has  often  suffered  in  the  district  school  from  an  attempt  to 
teach  to  the  lower  classes  what  the  upper  classes  alone  can  comprehend. 
Political  and  economic  history  is  beyond  the  child's  grasp.  The  early 
work  should  deal  with  heroic  incidents  and  with  the  biography  of  the 
builders  of  the  nation.  Historical  study,  like  every  other,  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  less  difficult  to  the  more  difficult. 

Local  history — that  of  the  county  and  state — should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  American  history.  This  study  is  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected in  the  majority  of  the  district  schools.  Local  geography  is 
considered  by  all  a  necessary  part  of  the  study  as  a  whole;  and  most 
educational  writers  say  the  study  should  begin  with  the  child's  environ- 
ments. This  work  is  rightly  said  to  be  easier  for  him  to  understand^ 
prepares  the  way  for  wider  study,  and  awakens  the  pupil's  interest.  As 
the  State  Superintendent's  **  Manual  of  Course  of  Study  for  Common 
Schools"  recommends,  local  history  ought,  like  local  geography  in 
that  study,  to  be  made  a  part  of  earlier  work  in  history.  The  stories 
of  the  French  explorers  and  traders,  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  of  the  Indian  wars,  are  quite  as  heroic  as  any  to  be  found;  and 
possess  for  the  Wisconsin  child  additional  interest.  To  call  the  pupil's 
attention  frequently  to  what  is  going  on  in  that  which  is  now  called 
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Wisconsin  as  he  is  studying  the  early  colonial  history,  will  increase  his 

interest  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  him 

the  history  of  his  own  state.     Another  advantage  of  the  study  of  local 

history  is  that  it  takes  pupil  and  teacher  outside  of  the  text-book.    The 

subject  matter  of  the  text  is  but  the  basis  of  the  work  that  ought  to  be 

done;  yet  I  think  most  district  school  teachers  so  far  do  little  more  dan 

have  the  pupils  study  one  book.     The  result  of  such  study  has  proved 

unsatisfactory  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future. 

No  teacher  of  American  history  can  call  his  work  successful  unless 

the  pupils  gain  three  things:  A  permanent  impression  of  the  history 

of  their  state  and  nation,  a  desire  to  know  more  than  can  be  gotten  in 

class  work,  and  the  ablility  to  so  read  and  study  that  they  can  get  the 

information  desired.     An  inquiry  into  the  education  value  of  history, 

and  a  more  careful  preparation  for  work,  precede  the  general  attainment 

of  this  ideal. 

E,  R.  Johnson, 

BOSCOBEL,   Wis. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  higher  education  in  its  wider  sense  is  an  education  that  is  far  above 
that  possessed  by  the  average  person.  In  its  narrower  sense  it  is  an 
education  that  is  far  above  the  plane  on  which  the  average  school  teach- 
er is  engaged;  one  that  gives  the  teacher  the  well  rounded,  symmetri- 
cal development  which  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  successful 
leading  of  others. 

The  modem  idea  is  that  no  education  approaches  perfection  that 
does  not  unite  mental,  moral,  and  ph3rsical  instruction,  and  each  of 
these  lines  symmetrical  both  with  respect  to  itself  and  to  each  of  the 
others.  It  is  well  that  attention  is  given  to  these  several  lines  simul- 
taneously, since  the  propensity  toward  one-sided,  unbalanced  education 
is  thus  obviated.  To  meet  these  requirements  it  necessarily  follows  that 
in  order  to  be  successful  the  teacher  must  possess  broad  and  diversified 
knowledge. 

In  the  curriculum  of  intellectual  instruction,  the  great  interdepend- 
ence of  subjects  makes  it  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  teach  any 
one  subject  without  knowing  something  of  those  closely  related.  A 
knowledge  of  these  relations  gives  unity  of  thought  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose.    When  this  is  fully  realized  the  reasons  for  existing  facts  is 
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sought,  and  knotvledge  is  linked  together  into  a  complete  whole.  A 
-conception  of  the  whole  is  utterly  impossible  without  this  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  parts. 

'  A  thorough  comprehension  of  the  interdependence  of  subjects,  and 
^f  the  rdationof  the  parts  of  a  subject,  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
teacher  in  so  shaping  work  for  his  pupils  that  it  shall  form  a  suitable 
ground  for  future  acquirements.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  im- 
part systematic  instruction  when  a  comprehension  of  the  relation  of 
studies  gained  by  higher  education  is  wanting*  The  two  words  purpose 
and  unity  carry  with  them  a  wonderful  significance.  The  one  is  con- 
tinually heralded  by  the  rhetorician,  while  the  other  is  constantly  echoed 
by  the  psychologist.  And  these  principles  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
the  proper  combination  of  related  parts  should  underlie  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  education. 

The  teacher  in  the  prhnary  grades  should  not  ignore  these  principles 
simply  because  he  has  to  deal  with  elementary  branches  only.  Since- 
many  pupils  never  go  beyond  the  grammar  grade,  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  during  the  period  when  they  attend  school  the  instruction 
should  be  the  best  obtainable.  The  teacher  who  has  had  broad  train- 
ing will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  prop)er  relation  of  things,  and  to  lead 
his  pupils  toward  a  knowledge  of  those  relations. 

The  prime  object  of  teaching  is  to  enable  the  taught  to  gain  thinking 
power,  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  further  and  higher  development,  and 
not  simply  to  aid  in  amassing  a  bundle  of  &cts.  The  degree  of  success 
with  which  this  is  accomplished  measures  the  value  of  higher  education 
in  all  branches  of  instruction.  Bring  to  mind,  if  you  will,  two  teachers: 
the  one  whose  range  of  vision  is  restricted  to  the  narrow  field  of  the 
text-book;  the  other  whose  sight,  aided  by  the  penetrating  lights  of 
philosophy,  history,  science,  and  literature,  extends  his  horizon  far  into 
space.  Compare  the  results  of  the  two  when  presenting  the  subject  of 
reading:  the  one  presents  the  dry  bones  of  fact  only;  while  the  other, 
with  a  rich  store  of  knowledge  at  his  command,  presents  it  as  a  living 
subject  in  all  its  beauty  and  attractiveness.  It  is  not  much  more  p)Ossi- 
ble  to  teach  thoroughly  all  that  is  contained  in  any  text-book  from  a 
knowledge  of  it  alone,  than  it  is  to  write  an  equivalent  text-book  with- 
out having  a  large  range  of  related  facts  from  which  to  draw. 

The  teaching  of  geography  to  be  made  interesting  and  profitable  calls 
for  very  extended  research  outside  of  the  text-book.     In  no  other  study 
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jcan  the  great  interdepeadenoe  of  thingB,  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  an 
effect,  be  taught  better  than  in  geography.  It  is  in  studying  this  branch 
that  the  pupil  begins  to  realize  that  he,  a  single  individual,  is  part  (rf  a 
conununity,  the  community  a  part  of  a  political  division,  the  political 
division  a  part  of  a  nation,  and  the  nation  a  part  of  that  great  fiunily, 
the  human  race.  It  is  while  studying  this  branch  that  he  first  begins  to 
learn  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  of  labor  and  compensation,  and 
that  whatever  afiects  a  nation  or  the  individuals  of  a  nation  has  its  in* 
fluence,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  all  other  pciBons  in  the  world. 

The  successful  teaching  of  history  demands  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  geography.  The  geography  of  a  country  has  more  to  do  with  its 
history  than  at  first  seems  apparent  All  the  great  movements  made  bjr 
peoples  are  made  in  conformity  with  geographical  conditions.  The 
changes  made  by  peoples,  the  growth  of  institutions,  and  in  fact  die  as- 
pects of  any  branch  of  civilization,  are  determined .  largely  by  geo- 
graphical surroundings.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  to  a  great  extent  what 
the  configuration  of  this  country  destined  them  to  be.  England  never 
would  have  gained  the  prominence  in  the  commercial  world  that  she 
holds  to-day  were  she  otherwise  situated.  Germany  would  never  have 
developed  such  immense  military  power,  nor  the  United  States  such 
laxness  in  military  and  naval  power,  had  not  the  conditions  in  the  one 
case  been  such  as  to  necessitate  and  further  military  science,  and  in  the 
other  ca3e  such  as  to  make  practically  useless  all  achievements  in  that 
direction.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect, can  be  traced  through  all  his- 
tory. Every  nation  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
every  other  nation. 

Having  learned  these  fundamental  truths,  although  they  have  not 
been  formally  tabulated  and  presented,  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  grap- 
ple with  the  more  obstruse  problems  of  economics  and  sociology. 
Here  are  momentous  questions  which  will  continually  confront  the  pu- 
pils in  later  life.  Consequently  how  essential  that  the  foundations  be 
laid  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  that  when  the  winds  of  public  <4>in- 
ion  come  the  structures  may  stand  unshaken  by  the  blast.  But  if  these 
are  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  how 
is  the  teacher  to  give  instruction  properly  if  he  himself  is  not  conver- 
sant with  the  intricacies  of  the  subject  ?  From  nothing  comes  nothing. 
We  do  not  mean  that  all  these  laws  and  all  these  relations  must  be 
stated  to  the  pupils  while  studying  the  different  subjects,  but  unless  the 
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lieacher  has  a  comprehension  of  them  he  will  certainly  lay  foundations 
for  a  narrow  conception  of  each.  The  few  examples  cited  will  serve  to 
show  the  great  need  to  the  teacher  of  hiaving  light  from  all  possible  di- 
rections upon  the  &cts  that  he  is  to  teach.  What  is  true  of  one  subject 
is  true  of  all  in  the  school  curriculum. 

But  there  is  another  valid  reason  why  the  teacher  should  be  thorough- 
ly prepared  for  his  profession.  The  method  of  presentation  is  no  minor 
feature  in  determining  the  grasp  with  which  pupils  take  hold  of  a  sub- 
ject. The  successful  presentation  of  a  subject  presupposes  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  all  mental  activity,  a  deep  insight 
into  individual  acquirements  and  capabilities,  combined  with  skillful 
tact  in  meeting  difficulties,  and  a  ready  adaptation  to  circumstances.  A 
knowledge  of  mental  science  imdoubtedly  is  more  potent  in  aiding  the 
teacher  to  gain  these  results  than  any  other  factor  in  his  education.  A 
thorough  comprehension  of  it  enables  him  to  make  use  of  all  available 
materials,  to  present  good,  wholesome,  mental  food  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  suitable  amounts.  He  will  not  commit  the  grievous  and  too 
common  error  of  trying  to  teach  a  boy  in  the  primary  grade  abstract 
mathematics,  or  grammar,  but  will  present  interesting  matter  that  will 
arouse  the  powers  most  conspicuously  active  at  the  time. 

Besides  understanding  the  mind  and  its  workings,  the  intelligent 
teacher  must  be  cognizant  of  the  relation  between  physical  and  psychi- 
cal action,  so  that  one  side  of  the  pupil's  organism  shall  not  be  built 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Robust  health  should  be  the  basis, 
intellectuality  the  ornament  of  education.  Development  of  the  body 
will  aid  in  the  proper  manifestation  of  the  mind;  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  complete  education  will  contribute  to  health. 

Lastly,  of  what  value  will  it  be,  even  though  the  pupil  has  developed 
great  physical  and  intellectual  strength,  if  he  has  not  learned  the  sig- 
nificant lessons  of  truth,  honesty,  temperance  and  virtue  ?  This  points 
out  another  and  perhaps  the  most  important  field  of  work  in  which  the 
true  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  competent  to  direct  those  placed  under 
his  care.  He  should  not  only  be  one  who  is  able  to  point  out  lofty 
ideals,  but  he  himself  should  be  a  living  example  of  the  highest  type 
of  character.  In  no  other  department  of  education  do  precepts  and 
lectures  count  for  so  little  as  in  questions  of  morality,  and  in  no  other 
department  does  example  count  for  so  much.  Thus  we  see  with  what 
a  weighty  and  exceedingly  intricate  problem  the  teacher  is  confronted. 
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Before  him  are  placed  human  natures  of  diverse  classes,  endowed  with 
various  pre-jdispositions,  out  of  which  he  is  to  mould  and  fashion  inteHi- 
gent  men  and  women.  He  is  so  to  guide  and  direct  their  development 
that  they  may  ennoble  the  generation  in  which  they  live,  and  be  a  guid- 
ing star  to  the  generations  that  follow.  In  the  pupils  of  to-day  we  be- 
hold the  embryonic  statesmen  and  rulers  of  the  future;  the  writers 
whose  pages  are  to  illumine  or  to  cloud  the  paths  of  succeeding  g^ener- 
ations.  In  their  hands  rests  future  civilization.  And  all  this  will  be  de- 
termined to  a  great  extent  by  the  teachers  of  to-day.  This  higher 
education  requisite  for  the  teacher's  highest  success  is  not  gained  in 
schools  and  from  books  alone.  Schools  can  lay  the  foundations,  but 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  that  impulse  which  is  gained  from  contact  . 
of  mind  with  mind,  from  contact  of  mind  with  men  and  things.  Then  io 
order  to  satisfy  the  demands  put  upon  him  the  progressive  teacher  must 
reach  out  into  the  ever  broadening  domains  of  philosophy,  history, 
literature,  science,  and  art,  and  take  that  which  will  give  him  a  broad 
conception  of  life  and  its  duties;  that  whigh  will  aid  him  in  leading  oth- 
ers toward  active  and  intelligent  citizenship;  that  which  will  give  him 
refinement  and  culture;  that  which  will  assist  him  not  only  in  giving 
intellectual  instruction,  but  which  will  aid  him  in  forming  character.  He 
should  strive  as  did  Pestalozzi  "to  know  the  human  spirit,  its  laws  of 
development  and  culture;  the  human  heart  and  the  means  of  vivifying 

and  ennobling  it." 

F.  E,  BoUon, 
Fairchild,  Wis. 

TWENTY  WEEKS  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  preceding  lessons  may  now  be  followed  by  a  course  of  exercises 
embodying  the  principles  of  joinery. 

Lesson  VIII.  Object  of  the  lesson:  i.  Construction  of  a  piece  one 
foot  long  2"  by  i".  2.  To  work  out  in  this,  with  saw  and  chisel,  rab- 
bets i"  wide  and  i"  apart  J^"  deep.  For  this  and  many  of  the  follow- 
ing exercises  i  J^"  rough  pine  plank  should  be  used,  and  the  pupils  shoi  Id 
rip  out  the  work  and  plane  it  to  size,  using  the  try-square  to  test  t  le 
corners.  The  piece  after  being  sawed  out  should  have  one  face  plan  id 
and  marked  to  work  from,  and  the  two  adjacent  sides  tried  from  this  fii  st 
side.  The  side  opposite  the  first  face  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  testi  d 
from  the  second  or  fourth  sides,  but  the  fourth  should  not  be  made  fro  n 
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the  third,  as  the  error  between  the  first  and  second  will  be  multiplied 
between  the  second  and  third  dnd  the  third  and  fourth. 


It  is  probable  that  the  first  stick  will  be  considerably  less  than  2"  by  i" 
when  the  comers  are  finally  squared.  When  a  piece  is  obtained  of  the 
right  size,  it  may  be  marked  with  a  gauge  on  the  two  narrow  sides  J^" 
from  the  edge,  and  then  marked  on  the  broad  side  and  down  to  the  gauge 
marks  on  the  narrow  sides.  Then  with  a  fine  back  saw  cut  down  inside 
the  saw  marks  so  to  have  the  saw  kerfs  come  in  the  pieces  that  are  to 
be  removed.  Fasten  the  piece  with  a  vise,  and  with  a  chisel  work  out 
the  part  to  be  wasted.  Use  the  chisel  on  both  sides  of  the  piece,  bevel 
side  down  until  the  work  is  nearly  finished,  then  turn  the  chisel  over 
and  trim  to  the  line,  with  the  flat  side  down.  The  piece  when  com- 
pleted will  have  the  appearance  of  Fig.  i.  ^  r-n  r— t  r-i  rq  it 
should  then  be  sawed  across  in  the  middle  and  tested  by  attempting  to 
fit  the  projections  into  the  depressions.  This  exercise  may  be  varied 
by  cutting  down  the  rabbets  at  an  angle  across  the  face  of  the  stick, 
marking  them  out  with  a  tool  called  a  bevel. 


Encourage  the  pupil  now  to  look  around  him  at  home  and  elsewhere 
and  see  where  this  kind  of  work  is  used. 

Lesson  IX.  Object  of  the  lesson:  The  construction  of  the  half 
joint.  For  this  lesson  use  a  piece  i'  x  2"  x  \"  as  before.  Two  inches 
from  each  end  mark  with  try-square  across  one  broad  face  and  J^" 
down  on  the  narrow  faces.  With  a  gauge  divide  equally  the  narrow 
&ces  between  the  square  marks  and  the  ends,  also  across  the  ends.  Saw 
carefully  alongside  the  marks,  remembering  always  that  the  saw  kerf  is 
to  be  included  in  the  waste.  Saw  the  piece  in  two  in  the  middle  and  fit 
the  ends  together.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pare  off  with  a  chisel  to 
make  the  surfaces  of  the  pieces  match.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
too  much  will  have  been  taken  out.  In  the  latter  case  saw  ofif  and  try 
a£^n.     In  any  case  the  pupil  should  study  the  joint  and  see  what  the 
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difficulty  is,  and  plao  out  a  way  of  obviating  it.  The  pupil's  question 
should  always  be,  "Shall  I  do  this  so?"  and  not,  ''How  shaH  I  do 
this?  **  Various  modifications  of  the  half  joint  may  now  be  tried  as 
the  time  and  circumstances  allow.  If  made  on  a  wide  piece  the  rabbet 
plane  may  be  used,  or  the  cross  cut  may  be  made  with  a  knife  and  the 
whole  waste  pared  away  with  a  chisel,  the  knife  being  drawn  across  two 
or  three  times  and  then  the  chisel  used,  and  so  on  until  the  work  b 
done.  For  marking  use  a  fine  hard  pencil  or  a  sharp  knife.  Always 
hold  the  work  in  a  vise  if  possible;  in  this  way  both  hands  are  fi^ee  to 
work  the  tools. 

Lesson  X.  Construction  of  a  mortise  joint.  Material:  a  piece 
i'  by  i>^"  by  ij4".  With  try-square  mark  across  four  sides  i>^"  from 
one  end,  and  across  the  middle  y?."  on  two  opposite  sides  at  other  end. 

ft 


O-^rg] 


Fig.  2. 

With  gauge  set  at  J4"  and  i",  mark  from  cross  marks  to  end 
and  across  ends,  holding  the  head  of  the  gauge  against  the  same  side 
of  the  piece  always.  The  waste,  b  and  r,  to  be  cut  out  as  before.  To 
cut  out  the  part  a,  bore  a  f^"  hole  down  near  inner  end  of  the  mortise 
and  saw  down  near  the  marks,  trimming  with  a  chisel,  a  narrow  one  for 
the  end  and  a  broader  one  for  the  sides.  Saw  the  stick  in  two  and  see 
if  the  tenon  will  fit  into  the  mortise.  The  mortise  may  be  worked  out 
with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  cutting  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  paral- 
lel with  the  grain  with  the  bevel  in,  then  with  a  narrow  chisel  bevd  side 
in  driving  it  straight  across  the  grain,  near  the  end  at  first,  then  work- 
ing back  and  finishing  with  the  fiat  side  next  the  inner  end  of  the  mor- 
tise. Test  the  sides  and  end  of  the  mortise  and  sides  of  the  tenon  with 
the  try-square  to  see  if  they  are  flat.  Next  try  the  closed  mortise, 
which  does  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  stick. 


ro~ci 


Fig.  3. 

Bore  two  holes  near  the  ends  of  the  mortise  half  way  through,  then 
turn  the  stick  and  finish  from  the  other  side.  Dig  out  with  chiseb  as 
directed,  not  finishing  within  }i"  of  the  ends  until  the  last  thing,  as 
otherwise  the  corners  will  be  marred  prying  over  them.     The  tenon  is 
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made  the  same  way  as  before.     A  ''blind "  mortise  differs  by  not  ex* 
tending  dear  dirough  the  piece  and  of  course  requires  a  shorter  tenon 
to  fit     A  good  many  exercises  may  be  spent  on  the  single  mortise  and 
then  the  double  mortise  may  be  tried. 
Lesson  XI.     Construction  of  a  dove-tail. 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

Material,  pieces  12"  by  2"  by  1".  Before  constructing  Fig.  5  make 
Fig.  4.  The  tenon  and  mortise  are  each  cut  half  way  through  the 
pieces.  At  first  the  tenon  may  15e  made  and  the  mortise  marked  from 
it,  but  after  a  little  both  should  be  carefully  marked  before  either  is 
made.  The  straight  cuts  are  generally  made  with  a  saw,  the  oblique 
with  chisel.  Fig.  4  may  be  modified  so  that  the  tenon  will  only  slide 
in  parallel  to  the  line  a  b.  Other  forms  are  made  by  keeping  the  tenon 
of  the  full  thickness  but  extending  only  part  way  across  the  piece  hav- 
ing the  mortise. 


3 


Fig.  6. 

Much  time  may  be  spent  with  the  dove*tail  joint  until  a  good  job  can 
be  done,  like  putting  together  the  two  sides  of  a  box  or  drawer.  For 
this  work  a  model  should  be  shown  which  can  be  taken  apart  and  stud- 
ied by  the  pupil. 

( To  be  Continued,) 

Arthur  A.  Upham, 
Whitewater.  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ARITHMETIC— ITS 
SYMBOLS. 

[John  H.  Kleinheksel,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Hope  College.] 

The  first  visible  signs  of  number  were  probably  the  fingers  of  the 
band.    The  fingers  furnished  a  ready  passing  signal  for  the  indication 
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of  small  numbers  to  the  eye;  but  they  offered  no  means  for  the  equallf 
important  step  of  making  a  permanent  note  of  them.  To  do  this  some 
tally  or  sign  was  needed.  The  Romans  marked  the  years  by  the  an- 
nual nail  driven  into  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  Babylonians  ex- 
pressed all  number  by  the  repetition  of  a  single  pair  of  symbols.  The 
Egyptians  used  hieroglyphics,  e.  ^.,  a  frog  stoojd  for  100,000.  The 
Greeks,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans  used  letters  of  the  alphabet 
The  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  above-named  methods  for  the  expres- 
sion of  number  was  mainly  in  their  brevity;  they  furnished  no  assistance 
to  calculation. 

There  is  another  system  of  notation,  the  Arabic,  so  far  superior  to 
the  rest,  as  to  have  superseded  them  all.  Equally  short  with  the  oth- 
ers, it  suggests  by  its  very  form  those  striking  analogies  which  are  so 
valuable  as  aids  to  computation.  It  contains  two  features  that  distin- 
guish it,  and  on  which  its  superiority  depends,  place-value  and  the  use 
of  the  zero. 

Omitting  the  symbols  of  obsolete  systems,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
present  article  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  symbols  employed  in  the 
modem  aritmetic.  These  symbols  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — 
symbols  of  number,  symbols  of  operation,  and  symbols  of  relation. 
Only  the  first  is  here  presented. 

SYMBOLS  OF  NUMBER. 

The  Arabic  notation  traces  back  its  lineage  to  India.  The  designa- 
tion Arabic,  as  a  descriptive  term,  is  a  misnomer.  The  Arabs  never 
claimed  the  honors  of  the  invention.  Europeans  received  their  knowl- 
edge of  these  numerals  from  the  Arabs,  and  too  hastily  concluded  that 
the  latter  people  must  have  been  the  inventors.  The  Arabs  themselves, 
however,  acknowledged  that  they  were  indebted  for  them  to  India.  In 
this  verdict  investigators  concur  with  entire  unanimity.  An  old  system 
of  numerals  is  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  India  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third  century,  B.  C.  The  origin  of  these  numerals  is  obscure  but 
their  forms  are  preserved  on  inscriptions  of  that  date.  The  forms  of 
the  later  Indian  numerals,  to  which  the  modem  system  directly  traces 
its  source,  are  clearly  derived  from  the  earlier  system.  The  earliest 
known  example  of  a  date  written  in  the  modern  system,  with  place- 
value,  and  the  zero,  belongs  to  A.  D.  738.  There  is,  however,  some 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  it  was  in  use,  alongside  the  old  system, 
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two  centuries  before  that  time.  There  is  no  proof  as  yet  that  the  cx)m- 
pleted  modem  system  was  used  before  the  sixth  century,  A.  D. 

Thus  much,  then,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  nine  digits  is  undisputed: 
They  come  to  us  from  India,  and  trace  their  forms  direcdy  to  the  later, 
and  ultimately  to  the  earler  Indian  system.  To  what  then  do  these 
characters  owe  their  present  form!  Were  they  arbitary  signs  called 
into  existence  for  this  very  purpose,  or  were  they  borrowed  from  some 
other  art  or  science  where  they  had  previously  served  a  different  pur- 
pose, and  o/^//^^  to  their  present  use?  To  this  question  various  an- 
swers have  been  given.  Some  have  seen  in  them  the  pictures  of  the 
different  combinations  of  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  in  the  act  of  sym- 
bolizing the  successive  numbers  which  the  digits  represent.  To  justify 
this  theory  they  point  to  the  symbol  for  one,  which  in  all  systems  not 
purely  alphabetic  seems  a  clear  imitation  of  the  single  out-stretched 
finger.  And,  indeed,  six  or  eight,  or  any  other  number  of  fingers 
selected  from  the  two  hands  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  throw  a  shadow 
not  wholly  unlike  these  digits  respectively.  Another  theory  was  held 
by  Gatterer.  He  imagined  that  he  had  found  an  alphabet  in  Egyptian 
manuscripts,  nine  of  whose  letters  were  the  nine  digits  now  in  use. 
Another  theory  supposes  that  the  forms  of  the  nine  digits  were  built  up, 
as  it  were,  out  of  angles  which  afterwards  lost  their  comers  and  became 
cursive  by  use.  This  theory  was  suggested  by  the  proficiency  of  the 
early  mathematicians  in  geometry,  which  deals  largely  with  angles. 
And  since  the  science  of  geometry  is  older  than  that  of  arithmetic,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  angles  should  have  been  employed  for  the  represen- 
tation of  numbers.  A  fourth  theory  seeks  to  construct  the  respective 
digits  out  of  as  many  horizontal  and  perpendicular  strokes  as  there  are 
units  in  these  digits.  This  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  conveni- 
ent and  universal  use  of  the  straight  line  for  keeping  tally. 

All  the  above  theories,  however,  seem  far-fetched  and  improbable. 
For  their  proof  they  draw  very  freely  upon  the  imagination.  They  de- 
pend upon  a  quasi  theory  of  evolution  whose  links  are  largely  missing. 
They  are  here  reproduced  because  they  were  the  opinions  of  the  scholars 
of  the  last  century,  and  are  still  sometimes  met  with — not  because  it  is 
believed  by  the  present  writer  that  any  one  of  them  is  the  true  theory. 

The  latest  theory  for  the  origin  of  our  symbols  of  number,  and  the 
correct  one  it  may  be,  is  that  they  were  originally  the  initial  letters  of 
the  Sanskrit  numerals.    This  theory  is  confidently  declared  as  proven 
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by  the  great  authority  of  James  Prinsep  and  Max  Muller,  both  of  them 
profound  Sanskrit  scholars.  These  are  Max  Muller* s  words:  **It  is 
now  proved  that  the  Indian  figures  were  originally  initial  letters  of  num- 
bers in  Sanskrit."  Such  use  was  possibly  because  the  initials  of  all  the 
numerals  were  different  letters.  Such  use  was  also  likely,  as  it  agrees 
with  the  common  alphabetic  sjrstems  in  employing  letters. 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  zero, 
which  stands  first  in  importance  although  it  was  the  last  to  appear  amon^ 
the  symbols  of  the  Arabic  notation.  According  to  the  line-theory  it 
was  suggested  by  the  completion  of  the  circuit  of  the  fingers.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  angle  theory  say  it  was  adopted  because  it  contains  no 
angles.  Other  conjectures,  just  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  have  been 
proposed;  but  there  can  not  at  present  be  said  to  be  even  an  approadi 
to  a  general  unanimity  of  opinion.  Says  Max  Muller  in  his  **  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,'*  **  It  would  be  highly  important  to  find  out 
at  what  time  the  naught  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Indian  inscriplioos. 
The  inscription  would  deserve  to  be  preserved  among  the  most  valuable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  for  from  it  would  date  in  reality  the  beginning 
of  true  mathematical  science,  impossible  without  the  naught — nay,  the 
beginning  of  all  the  exact  sciences  to  which  we  owe  the  discoveries  of 
telescopes,  steam  engines,  and  electric  telegraphs.*' 

The  origin  and  age  of  the  symbols  of  the  Indian  numerals  has  thus 
been  seen  to  be  still  under  dispute.  At  first  the  symbols  appear  to  have 
been  used  without  place  value  and  the  zero.  Like  the  Indian  alphabet 
they  were  probably  derived  from  abroad  —  possibly,  as  is  believed  on 
philological  grounds,  from  Thibet.  The  Hindoos  consider  this  method 
of  numeration  as  of  Divine  origin,  **the  invention  of  nine  figures  with 
device  of  place  being  ascribed  to  the  beneficent  Creator  of  the  universe.'* 

Unfortunately,  the  symbols  have  changed  in  form  beyond  identifica- 
tion. They  are  not  now  written  as  they  were  in  the  year  i,ooo  A.  D, 
Most  of  the  theories  given  above  are  little  more  than  guesses,  and  no  guess 
or  discovery  of  a  chance  relation  or  similarity  is  of  the  slightest  value. 
The  question  has  been  the  subject  of  long  and  laborious  investigations, 
which  have  again  given  rise  to  several  variations  of  the  **  Initial  theory.** 
The  study  of  the  inscriptions  and  manuscripts  by  the  seaching  methods 
of  comparative  philology  leaves  us  the  hope  —  perhaps  not  altogether 
idle  —  that  one  day  we  shall  yet  be  able,  with  some  degree  of  positive- 
ness  and  completeness,  to  answer  the  question,  Whence  come  the  Indian 
numerals  ?  —  The  Academy. 
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A  DAY  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

[Extract  from  the  note-book  of  a  student  in  the  Kindergarten  Training  Class  at 
the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  ] 

Tuesday ^  November  26,  1889. 

In  the  morning  talk  there  were  forty  children  in  the  ring;.  The  chil- 
dren were  so  seated  as  to  bring  the  quiet  ones  next  to  the  riotous,  and 
they  were  told  that  they  might  talk  to  the  Kindergartner  as  much  as 
they  wished  but  not  to  each  other.  In  this  way  they  were  made  to  feel 
that  each  one  was  a  part  of  a  whole  and  that  any  disturbance  spoiled 
the  whole.  When  all  were  seated,  as  they  were  still  rather  restless,  the 
Kindergartner  began  to  clap  her  hands  softly  and  in  regular  time  as  she 
sang.  The  children  quickly  followed  her  example,  and  by  the  time  the 
tune  was  ended  the  rhythm  had  so  calmed  the  children  that  the  room 
was  very  quiet.  At  a  chord  all  rise,  and  standing  very  erect  sing  a  song 
in  which  each  child  represents  a  clock  and  his  arm  the  pendulum.  This 
ended,  the  **  Good-morning  Song'*  is  sung,  which  also  brings  in  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  school.  In  these  two  songs  the  idea  that  the 
Kindergarten  begins  at  a  fixed  lime  is  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  chil- 
dren. Then  the  good  morning  to  the  sun  is  sung,  thus  directing  the 
children's  thoughts  to  the  sun,  the  great  power  of  the  universe,  and 
from  this  it  is  such  an  easy  and  natural  step  to  thank  the  Father  who 
put  the  sun  in  the  sky  to  shine  and  lighten  the  world.  As  it  was  near 
Thanksgiving  day,  the  Kindergartner  then  told  the  children,  in  a  very 
simple  way,  the  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving.  When  the  story  was 
ended  the  children  were  allowed  to  choose  games.  The  first  one  chosen 
was  the  "Baker,*' and  the  appropriateness  of  playing  this  game  was 
commented  upon.  Then  came  the  "Blacksmith,**  the  "Moon,**  the 
"  Shoemaker,**  and  the  "Squirrel.**  The  connection  between  all  these 
games  was  traced;  i.  e.  the  Blacksmith  makes  the  shoes  for  the  horses 
that  draw  the  Baker* s  cart,  and  so  forth.  The  Blacksmith  makes  horse 
shoes  and  has  to  pound  very  hard  on  them,  but  the  Shoemaker  makes 
shoes  for  little  boys  and  girls  and  taps  quite  lightly  to  drive  the  pegs  in. 
While  we  are  eating  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  the  "  Squirrel  **  is  eating 
his  too,  but  he  has  his  all  stored  away  in  a  hollow  tree,  a  feast  of  nuts 
which  he  has  gathered  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  with  so  many  little  children  perfect  order 
prevails,  but  the  attention  of  resdess  ones  is  attracted  by  addressing 
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them  specially,  and  disorderly  ones  are  allowed  to  sit  on  the  platform 
and  **  play  company.*'  As  **  company  '*  have  to  be  very  dignified  and 
still  this  proves  punishment  enough  to  restore  order. 

A  chord  is  again  struck  on  the  piano  and  each  child  taking  his  chair, 
all  march  to  their  seats,  and  at  the  tables  the  various  gifts  are  presented. 

At  one  table  the  children  were  working  on  **  Parquetry."  The  chil- 
dren at  this  table  have  been  in  the  Kindergarten  longest  and  may  be 
called  the  **  Senior  Class."  They  spend  only  part  of  the  morning  here 
and  then  go  for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  Primary  department.  Elsie 
is  talking,  so  she  is  asked  to  pass  the  tablets  to  the  children,  giving  six 
to  each.  They  are  then  directed  to  lay  the  tablets  so  as  to  form  a 
hexagon.  Another  restless  child  is  allowed  to  go  about  the  table  and 
see  that  the  hexagons  are  properly  laid.  The  Kindergartner  then 
makes  a  hexagon  and  calls  Fred  to  see  whether  hers  is  right.  She  leads 
him  to  tell  her  that  hers  is  right  because  it  has  six  comers  and  six  edges. 
The  first  hexagons  have  been  made  with  dark  triangles,  and  six  light 
ones  are  now  distributed  to  each  child  and  a  light  hexagon  made.  One 
child  who  has  not  been  paying  attention  does  not  know  where  to  place 
her  light  hexagon.  She  is  pitied  for  not  having  had  good  ears,  and  the 
children  tell  her  to  place  the  white  hexagon  in  front  of  the  dark  one. 
Care  is  taken  that  the  hexagons  shall  be  placed  on  a  line  with  the  edges 
touching.  The  children  are  then  directed  to  take  out  and  arrange  the 
triangles  in  the  different  hexagons  so  as  to  have  dark  and  light  triangles 
alternating  in  each  figure.  Paper  circles  are  then  distributed  and  the 
hexagon  is  first  folded  and  then  cut  from  paper.  These  hexagons  are 
divided  into  six  equilateral  triangles  by  the  children  and  a  new  hexagon 
is  made  of  these  triangles. 

At  another  table  hexagons  are  pasted  oiit  of  paper  triangles,  and  then 
triangles  are  added  to  the  several  edges  so  as  to  make  a  six  point  star. 
In  forming  this  star  all  the  work  is  done  by  opposites,  i.  e.  the  addition 
of  a  triangle  on  one  side  is  followed  by  the  addition  of  one  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

At  the  sound  of  the  piano  the  children  rise,  and  after  marching  for  a 
few  minutes  for  exercise  a  ring  is  formed  and  they  are  ready  to  play  the 
games.  The  children  are  taught  to  be  unselfish  and  self-forgetful,  for 
the  children  who  do  not  ask  to  be  chosen  for  the  games  are  those  gen- 
erally taken,  and  all  play  each  game  even  though  it  may  not  be  agree- 
able to  each  one,  because  it  gives  pleasure  to  the  others.     After  playing 
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the  games  for  almost  half  an  hour  they  again  return  to  their  seats,  and 
the  occupation  is  given  to  them.  At  the  table  at  which  I  observed 
weaving  was  the  occupation.  The  children  were  obliged  to  sit  quietly 
and  upright  before  their  work  was  given  them,  and  then  to  work  quietly 
at  the  weaving  until  time  comes  for  dismissal,  when  they  again  march 
lo  the  ring  and  sing  their  **good  bye"  song,  in  which  they  admonish 
each  other  to  be  **  Always  kind  and  true." 


STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE. 

Some  fine  selections  in  literature  may  become  a  living  reality  to  the 
pupils.  There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  in  this  connection, — (i) 
The  choice  of  literature;  (2)  the  genius  of  story-telling.  Miss  Burt,  in 
her  '  *  Literary  Landmarks,"  has  most  truly  indicated  how  we  may  pre- 
sent the  best  literature  to  children  from  grade  to  grade,  so  that  they 
shall  realize  its  natural  development  from  age  to  age.  If  such  an  out- 
line in  not  immediately  practicable  in  the  ungraded  school,  we  should, 
none  the  less,  have  some  plan  that  shall  approximate  in  value  the  best 
idea  she  has  given.  We  can,  at  least,  appeal  first  to  the  imagination, 
to  the  aesthetic  powers  and  the  desire  for  observation  that  are  the  prim- 
ary force  in  the  child,  by  such  selections  as  **  Hiawatha's  Childhood," 
*'  How  do  the  Waters  come  down  at  Lodore?  "  (by  Southey),  Tenny- 
son's **  Bugle  Song"  and  ** Sweet  and  Low,"  and  Whittier*s  **  Bare- 
foot Boy."  "The  Forsaken  Merman"  teaches  the  sacredness  of  the 
relation  between  parent  and  child;  *'  The  Pied  Piper,"  the  sacredness  of 
a  promise;  "Caldon  Low,"  the  sweetness  of  doing  for  others;  '* Little 
Muriel,"  the  sad  lesson  how  the  unkind  word  may  sting  when  it  is  too 
late  to  ask  forgiveness. 

If  we  seek  lor  studies  from  nature,  Allingham's  **  Good-bye  to  Sum- 
mer," portions  of  **  Summer,  Sweet,  Good-bye,"  (by  Geo.  Arnold), 
Lowell's  **SnowfaU"  and  "Summer,"  and  Wordsworth's  "DaffodUs," 
will  illustrate  the  seasons  admirably;  for  Christmas,  Dr.  Holland's 
"There's  a  Song  in  the  Air;"  for  Easter,  Francis  L.  Mace's  "Fling 
Open  the  Gates  of  the  Temple"  may  be  profitably  used;  for  patriotic 
selections,  "Paul  Revere' s  Ride"  and  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade"  will  be  highly  enjoyed;  "Robert  of  Lincoln"  always  fascin- 
ates, and  portions  of  "Sir  Launfal"  teach  as  noble  lessons  as  the  pul- 
pits can  frame.     And  in  this  work,  remember  that  it  is  better  to  have 
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one  fine  selection  well  carried  out  than  half  a  dozen  of  inferior  grade. 
Spate  no  pains  to  make  it  effective,  for  your  relish  will  always  enthuse 
the  children.  Do  not  let  the  work  stop  here.  Encourage  the  older 
pupils  to  read  for  themselves  outside  of  school.  Help  them  to  books, 
read  with  them,  and  if  practicable  form  a  Reading  Circle  outside  of 
school  for  them.  In  such  a  class  you  can  lay  out  a  more  definite  and 
extended  plan  than  is  possible  in  the  ungraded  school. 

With  the  younger  pupils  let  the  story-telling  be  a  most  careful  exer- 
cise. To  win  and  hold,  as  much  will  depend  upon  the  one  recounting 
as  upon  the  story  told.  The  manner  must  be  arch  and  animated,  con- 
versational rather  than  simply  relating.  The  Germans  understand  the 
beautiful  art  of  story-telling  as  few  other  nations,  and  in  many  of  their 
schools  the  only  punishment  is  to  debar  the  refractory  one  from  coming 
to  the  Saturday  morning  story- telling.  With  the  very  youngest  the 
old  nursery  tales, —  the  classic  folk-lore  of  the  ages, — come  naturally 
first,  and  to  older  children  these  quaint,  bright  bits  never  lose  their 
charm.  Children  will  listen  to  **  The  Rid  Hin  "  for  the  twentieth  time 
with  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  enjoyment,  and  plead  for  **  The  Three  Bears,'* 
and  "Red  Ridinghood"  until  one  must  wonder  that  they  are  not  worn 
thread-bare. 

Andersen's  "Fairy  Tales,"  bits  from  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss 
Martineau,  '*  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  Louise  Chollet's  inimitable  *'  Blunder 
at  the  Wishing  Gate,"  Kingsley's  '*  Water  Babies,"  Mrs.  Gatty's 
**  Parables  from  Nature,"  and  Hawthorne's  "  Tanglewood  Tales,"  are 
only  illustrative  of  what  rich  material  lies  on  every  hand.  For  nature 
study,  John  Burroughs  furnishes  the  best  material;  and  two  little  books 
lately  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  will  prove  the  delight  of 
any  wide-awake  teacher  and  school.  They  are,  **  Up  and  Down  the 
Brook"  and  '*  Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass." 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  best  methods  of  presenting  Burroughs 
to  the  youngest  readers.  One  teacher  of  our  acquaintance  has  a  charm- 
ing way  of  reading,  that  is  at  once  conversational  and  narrative.  It  is 
in  a  measure  adaptive,  as  she  is  careful  to  omit  the  longer  words  in  favor 
of  those  already  known  and  comprehended.  Every  little  while  she 
stops  to  talk,  with  the  children  over  various  points  in  the  reading.  Th^ 
are  always  ready,  these  country  little  folk,  to  give  from  their  experience, 
and  the  many  dainty  stories  in  **  Bird  Enemies  "  and  **  The  Tragedy  of 
the  Nests,"  recall  to  them  their  own  observations  of  their  feathered 
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iriends.  Only  a  little  is  read  at  a  time,  and  this  is  well  talked  over.  The 
children,  also,  are  expected  to  tell  what  has  been  read  the  day  before. 
This  same  teacher  made  what  the  pupils  called  a  **  Bird  Game."  Ques- 
tions on  the  two  essays  mentioned  were  written  on  slips  of  paper  and 
passed  around ;  and  somehow  this  most  simple  of  exercise  gave  the 
pupils  unfiling  pleasure.  They  delighted  in  answering  them  orally,  or 
in  writing  out  the  answers  on  their  slates.  Sometime  they  would  ques- 
tion one  another  from  memory. — American  Teacher, 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Hands  trained  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  mind  form  the  basis  of  suc- 
cess in  any  and  every  handicraft;  and  no  one  can  doubt  its  importance 
in  any  educational  system,  although  he  may  deny  its  place  in  the  school- 
room. In  my  experience  of  some  twelve  years  as  a  teacher  in  country 
and  village  schools,  the  following  course  has  grown  up  for  hand  train- 
ing. The  educational  ends  gained  are  neatness,  skill  of  hand,  accuracy 
of  execution,  a  permanent  sense  of  symmetry  in  form  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mechanical  imagination.  The  steps  are  each  elementary 
and  capable  of  wide  variation*  The  proportions  are  those  tested  by  the 
past  centuries.  The  material  for  the  work  is  inexpensive:  a  common 
ruler,  a  knife,  and  some  pasteboard  which  may  be  gotten  from  old  box- 
es. A  very  simple  angle  measure  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  paste- 
board or  tin,  with  its  comers  forming  the  angles  of  90°,  120°,  135°  and 
60°  to  lay  off  all  the  polygons. 

1.  Accurate  measurements,  i  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  etc.,  long. 

2.  Accurate  squares,  i  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  etc.,  on  a  side. 

3.  Accurate  triangles,  i  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  etc.,  on  a  side. 

4.  Accurate  hexagons,  i  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  etc.,  on  a  side. 

5.  Accurate  octagons,  i  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  etc.,  on  a  side. 

6.  Six  squares  so  joined  that  they  may  be  folded  into  a  cube. 

7.  Six  squares  and  two  hexagons  so  joined  as  to  be  folded  into  a 
hexagonal  prism. 

8.  The  joining  of  one  square  and  four  triangles  so  they  may  be  fold- 
ed into  a  right  pyramid. 

9.  Two  circles  and  one  rectangle  so  joined  that  they  may  be  folded 
into  a  right  cylinder. 
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10.  A  circle  and  a  sector  so  joined  that  they  may  be  folded  into  a 
right  cone. 

11.  Two  squares  and  a  trapezoid  so  joined  that  they  may  be  folded 
into  a  frustrum  of  a  pyramid. 

Each  of  these  is  to  be  made  complete  in  one  piece  of  pasteboard  and 
creased  where  the  folds  are  to  come. 
The  following  are  based  upon  the  ratios  of  1:2,  3:4: 

1.  Accurate  rectangles  in  the  ratio  of  1:2. 

2.  Accurate  rectangles  in  the  ratio  of  3:4. 

3.  Rectangles  so  joined  that  they  may  be  folded  into  a  box  twice  as 
long  as  wide,  and  twice  as  wide  as  deep. 

4.  Rectangles  so  joined  that  they  may  be  folded  into  a  box  %  as 
deep  as  wide,  and  ^  as  wide  as  long. 

5.  Rectangles  and  triangles  so  joined  that  they  may  be  folded  into  a 
house,  with  sides,  roof  and  floor. 

6.  Rectangles  and  triangles  so  joined  that  they  may  be  formed  into 
a  house,  with  two  floors  and  several  rooms. 

These  are  each  to  be  made  in  one  piece  and  completely  laid  out  be- 
fore folding. 

Other  lines  of  manual  training  may  be  used,  but  this  I  have  found  to 
give  good  educational  results. —  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


EDITORIAL. 

Second  and  first  grade  certificates  are  certainly  increasing  in  number,  as  the 
institute  enrollments  clearly  show.  Superintendents  can  do  much  to  prcMnote 
a  desire  for  the  better  grades  among  candidates  for  examination  and  to  encour- 
age school  officers  in  preferring  the  better  prepared  teachers.  If  earnest  effort 
is  made  along  this  line  we  shall  be  ready  in  a  few  years  for  the  legal  abolition 

of  third  grade  certificates The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education  suggests  that 

the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  be  held  in  Boston. 
The  suggestion  seems  an  excellent  one.  Boston  is  full  of  historic  interest  and 
is  an  educational  center  which  western  teachers  are  anxious  to  visit.    Why  not 

have  the  meeting  in  Boston  ? President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  an  article  in 

the  Forum  on  The  Training  of  Teachers,  insists  that  "  the  first  need  of  teachers, 
even  in  lower  grades,  is  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught.  Teaching 
is  in  no  good  sense  professional  till  teachers  not  only  are  far  beyond  the  need  of 
keys  and  translations,  far  ahead  of  their  best  pupils,  but  can  command  the 
choicest  resources  of  their  subject."     This  is  a  word  in  the  right  place.    More 
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knowledge  of  the  subjects,  more  breadth,  is  the  greatest  need.  He  is  sure  that 
this  can  be  best  attained  by  making  teachers  specialists  7- branch  teachers  in- 
stead of  grade  teachers What  are  you  reading?    Seek  eagerly  after  the 

best  books,  and  read  a  few  of  these  thoroughly.  There  is  nothing  so  promotive 
of  genuine  intellectual  growth  as  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  really  great 
books  of  the  world.  Begin  at  once  with  one  of  these,  and  read  slowly  and  ap- 
predatingly.    You  will  feel  its  effects  as  the  young  man  who  has  just  entered  a 

gymnasium  feels  the  effects  of  his  training The  session  of  the  Wisconsin 

Teachers*  Association  this  winter  ought  to  be  a  very  large  and  very  strong  one. 
The  legislature  meets  soon  after,  and  practical  matters  affecting  legislation  will 
demand  attention.  Moreover,  when  but  one  meeting  a  year  is  held  there:  is 
more  need  for  making  it  strong.  Will  not  all  members  work  to  make  the  meet- 
ing a  marked  success  ?    We  should  have  an  enrollment  of  five  hundred 

"There  ought  to  be  more  male  teachers  in  the  schools,"  said  the  retiring  pre- 
sident of  the  Chicago  School  Board.  We  must  have  more  men,  or  we  shall 
soon  recognize  the  weakening  of  our  school  work.  Some  of  the  institutes  show 
an  enrollment  almost  exclusively  of  women;  and  our  city  systems  are  tending 
steadily  to  the  employment  of  fewer  men.  Economy  in  expenditure  seems  to 
be  the  motive,  but  is  it  economy  ? 

Inspection  of  our  University  and  Normal  Schools  is  at  present  managed  in 
a  way  which  every  one  who  has  given  it  any  thought  must  acknowledge  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory.  A  fresh  board  of  visitors  is  appointed  each  year.  The 
persons  appointed  spend  a  day  or  two  at  the  institutions,  make  a  formal  report 
of  their  impressions  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  send  in  their  bills  of  expen- 
ses, which  are  promptly  paid.  Their  report,  though  sometimes  printed,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  influence.  How  could  it  have  ?  In  their  brief  ser- 
vice there  is  barely  time  for  the  new  men  to  get  a  general  notion  of  the  institu- 
tions they  are  called  upon  to  inspect.  They  may  observe  some  defects  in  the 
appliances  for  instruction,  and  may  adopt  and  repeat  suggestions  made  to  them 
as  to  pressing  needs;  but  serious  study  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done,  or  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done,  are  clearly  out  of  the  question.  The 
first  step  towards  more  valuable  results  would  seem  to  be  greater  permanence 
in  the  inspecting  board,  so  that  real  knowledge,  a  continuous  life,  and  a  body 
-of  traditions  might  arise.  Reform  of  this  kind  is  possible  without  legislation. 
Let  the  board  be  changed  only  gradually,  by  appointing  but  one  or  two  new 
members  each  year,  and  its  functions  will  soon  become  more  definite  and  valu- 
able and  its  influence  will  be  more  decided. 

May  not  the  system  of  branch  teachers  in  our  public  schools  be  successfully 
and  profitably  extended  ?  At  present  it  is  confined  to  the  subjects  latest  intro- 
duced into  the  course,  such  as  music,  drawing  and  manual  training.  Why  not 
try  it  in  natural  science  ?  We  are  now  seeking  to  introduce  natural  science  in 
the  elementary  schools;  what  more  natural  and  simple  than  to  charge  one 
teacher  with  the  whole  work  ?    We  should  thus  secure  unity  and  systematic 
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development  in  it,  and  above  all  the  true  scientific  culture  which  is  hardly  to  be 
attained  by  such  efforts  as  the  overburdened  grade-teacher  is  likely  to  make. 
Just  as  soon  as  natural  science  in  the  elementary  grades  becomes  a  special  sub- 
ject confided  to  a  special  teacher,  who  has  a  special  fitness  for  it,  we  shall  find 
enterprising  persons  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  work,  and  it  win 
develop  rapidly,  as  the  teaching  of  drawing  has.  Branch  teachers  will  have  two 
great  advantages  over  grade  teachers:  they  will  be  specialists,  and  can  attain 
something  of  the  thoroughness  and  range  of  specialists,  and  they  will  see  the 
whole  range  of  work  in  their  branch,  and  thus  will  more  skillfully  interrelate  its 
parts.  If  we  are  to  lift  common  school  teaching  out  of  the  ruts  and  steadily  to 
improve  its  quality  we  must  develop  in  it  the  branch  teachers.  We  can  thus 
avail  ourselves  of  special  aptitudes,  secure  more  thorough  mastery  of  subjects 
by  their  teachers,  and  consequently  the  more  enthusiastic,  masterful  and  con- 
nected presentation  of  them. 

Apparently  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  political  rights  of  the  school- 
master is  involved  in  the  relations  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  democratic  candidate  for 
State  Superintendent,  to  the  School  Board  at  Manitowoc.  Just  prior  to  his 
nomination  Mr.  Wells  was  notified  of  his  election  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
in  Manitowoc.  We  quote  the  statement  of  the  case  as  given  in  the  Manitowoc 
Pilot,  which  apparently  sympathizes  entirely  with  the  Board:  "Dkectly  after 
entering  into  an  engagement  to  teach  the  school  at  this  place  he  accepted  tbe 
nomination  for  State  Superintendent.  The  board  did  not  choose  to  employ  a 
man  who  seemed  inclined  to  give  more  attention  to  politics  than  to  his  school, 
and  who  might  be  called  away  at  the  end  of  four  months.  .  .  .  The  board 
was  sincerely  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  but,  having  promised  him  the  school, 
they  offered  him  the  choice  of  teaching  the  school  or  running  for  the  superin- 
tendency."  It  is  this  choice  which  starts  the  question.  The  Board  may  or  may 
not  have  had  other  reasons  for  discontent  with  the  principal  whom  they  had 
just  elected,  and  they  had  undoubtedly  full  authority  to  act  as  they  did.  What 
we  question  is  the  good  taste  and  right  reason  of  the  action.  Is  it  indeed  true 
that  a  schoolmaster  who  is  nominated  for  the  highest  politico-educational  posi- 
tion in  the  state,  must  choose  between  accepting  the  nomination  and  holding 
the  position  by  which  he  earns  his  living  ?  If  so,  high  school  principals,  since 
most  of  them  are  dependent  on  their  positions  for  a  living,  are  excluded  from 
candidacy  for  the  State  Superintendency.  If  the  doctrine  is  sound  it  ought  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  candidates  who  have  been  selected  from  the  Normal 
Schools;  but  no  one  of  them  has  had  to  make  the  choice.  Doubtless  a  change 
of  principals  at  the  end  of  four  months  is  undersirable,  but  is  it  accordant  with 
the  true  American  spirit  to  avoid  this  by  setting  up  a  principle  which  excludes 
high  school  men  from  the  superintendency  ?  In  fact,  is  it  wise  to  say  that  be- 
cause his  candidacy  brings  with  it  some  possible  inconvenience  to  a  school 
board  therefore  the  school  master  must  not  run  for  office  ? 

*' Twelve  years  ago  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  advised  me,  in  study- 
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ing:  the  school  system  of  his  country,  to  begin  with  the  Normal  Schools,  as  they 
were  the  key  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  all  the  schools.  More  and  more, 
everywhere,  the  value  of  a  national  system  of  instruction  depends  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  prefessional  training  of  teachers,  and,  if  confidence  in  the 
system  is  skaken,  here  is  where  we  must  first  look.  Unhappily,  however,  ex- 
perience abundantly  shows  that  no  part  of  an  educational  system  is  so  prone  to 
deteriorate,  and  become  not  only  sterile  but  injurious;  so  that  normal  schools 
need  the  most  able  supervision  and  inspection  to  protect  them  from  the  peculiar 
and  insidious  dangers  inherent  in  the  nature  of  their  work.**  Such  is  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  Pres.  Stanley  Hall's  article  in  the  Forum  on  The  Training  of 
Teachers.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  gives  the  impression  that  the  most  ap- 
parent of  the  "peculiar  and  insidious  dangers  inherent  in  the  nature  of  their 
work  "  are  neglect  of  "the  first  need  of  teacher,"  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught;  excessive  and  unwise  devotion  to  methods;  and  a  certain 
narrowness  which  causes  them  to  fail  to  make  their  pupils  growing  men  and 
women  who  have  learned  to  delight  in  and  seek  after  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world.  The  first  point  must  be  interpreted  as  a  protest 
against  extreme  professionalism,  and  a  defence  of  the  position  that  Normal 
Schools  are  necessarily  schools  for  general  culture.  We  cannot  think  that  Wis- 
consin Normal  Schools  are  at  present  tending  to  extreme  professionalism.  The 
second  point  is  more  serious.  Ziller  called  method-cramming  * '  the  specific  and 
fatal  disease  of  normal  schools."  Mr.  Hall  says:  "The  rage  for  analyses  of 
processes  that  never  should  be  analyzed  kills  the  naif  and  spontaneous  in  chil- 
dren at  every  point,  and  with  its  impertinent  *hows*  and  *whys*  pull  up 
every  fresh  thing  in  the  juvenile  mind  to  see  how  it  grows.**  Thoughtful  ob- 
servers have  watched  with  misgivings  the  tendency  in  profession  of  teaching 
here  pointed  out,  and  cannot  escape  the  question,  is  it  not  better  to  encourage 
the  spontaneous  and  natural  ?  We  should  help  the  child  to  develop  as  he  wants 
to,  rather  than  force  him  into  forms  prescribed  by  our  pedantry.  Mr.  Hall  is 
perhaps  extreme  in  his  criticism  of  the  teaching  of  methods:  "Only  when  a 
subject  is  mastered  should  we  study  its  logic  or  psychology.*'  The  study  of 
method  ''makes  ignorance  so  easy  to  conceal  that  few  teachers  can  long  remain 
proof  against  such  a  temptation,'*  so  that  he  has  come  to  regard,  insistence 
upon  method  "  as  a  bad  sign  for  a  student's  further  development.'*  Method 
must  perhaps  be  understood  here  to  denote  that  which  may  be  more  appropri- 
ately described  as  devices;  for  surely  the  study  of  the  logic  of  a  branch  could 
hardly  lead  to  such  results.  The  warning,  however,  is  useful,  for  it  is  precisely 
in  the  matter  of  method-cramming  that  professionalism  most  tends  to  become 
wooden.  As  to  the  third  point,  we  must  admit  and  lament  the  evil,  and  hope 
that  the  way  of  escape  from  it  may  yet  be  found. 


Many  have  withstood  the  frowns  of  the  world,  but  its  smiles  and  caresses 
have  hugged  them  to  death. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  friends  of  the  University,  and  especially  chose  interested  in  the  agricul- 
tural department  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  so-called  ''Agricultural  Bill" 
has  recently  been  passed  by  congress.  This  will  secure  for  the  University  an 
annual  appropriation  of  |i5,ooo,  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  directors 
of  the  department  to  make  the  agricultural  courses  more  popular.  Much  has 
already  been  done  by  this  department  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  Our  ex- 
periment station  has  an  enviable  reputation,  not  only  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  also  in  Europe.  The  best  scientific  journals  of  the  world  contain 
frequent  references  to  original  investigations  conducted  at  our  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  work,  too,  has  been  of  direct  and  practical  benefit  to  our  farmers. 
They  are  regularly  informed  as  to  results  obtained  through  bulletins  sent  them 
free  of  charge.  Moreover,  the  numerous  Farmers*  Institutes,  held  during  the 
last  two  years,  which  have  been  so  deservedly  popular  among  the  fanners,  have 
drawn  largely  on  the  agricultural  department  for  assistance.  The  University 
has  maintained  two  courses  for  instruction  in  agricultural,  a  long  and  a  short 
one.  These  courses  have  not,  however,  quite  taken  the  place  of  an  independ- 
ent agricultural  college,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an  intermediate 
course,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the  friends  of  agri- 
cultural education. 

President  Chamberlin  has  given  this  question  careful  consideration,  as  wiH 
be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  his  communication  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents at  their  last  quarterly  meeting,  held  Sept  i6.  His  suggestions  were  en- 
dorsed by  the  Board  and  provision  was  made  for  two  additional  professors  in 
the  agricultural  department,  one  an  expert  in  animal  husbandry  and  the  other 
in  economic  entomology: 

In  determining  the  best  utilization  of  this  increase  of  resources  in  the  agri- 
cultural college,  the  general  problem  of  agricultural  education  comes  up  for 
consideration.  This  problem  is  one  of  the  most  serious  that  presents  itself  at 
the  present  time;  for  it  involves  in  its  broader  reaches  the  whole  question  of  the 
country  schools.  Beyond  controversy  our  educational  methods  should  be 
shaped  with  reference  to  the  environment  of  those  to  be  educated.  That 
which  pupils  see  and  feel  should  enter  into  their  studies  to  vitalize  them,  and  io 
turn,  that  which  pupils  study  should  enter  into  that  which  they  see  and  feel  to 
vitalize  it.  There  should  be  an  interaction  between  the  observations  and  ex- 
periences of  life  and  the  studies  of  the  school  room.  Both  are  the  gainers 
thereby.  The  city  school  system  should  be  shaped  with  reference  to  urban  con- 
ditions; the  country  school  system  with  reference  to  rural  conditions.  At  pres- 
ent the  city  school  system  is  essentially  complete  in  form,  from  the  primary  to 
the  university.  The  connections  along  urban  lines  are  fairly  complete,  and  are 
growing  into  fuller  completeness  year  by  year.    The  urban  schools  are  fiairiy 
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well  adapted  to  their  environment  and  are  improving  their  relationships  con- 
tinually. But  the  rural  system  is  yet  radically  defective.  The  country  school 
is  an  initiation  of  the  city  school.  It  lacks  almost  totally  adaptation  to  rural 
conditions.  It  is  isolated  by  the  nature  of  its  surroundings  and  has  no  vital 
connection  with  the  higher  schools.  If  the  country  boy  or  girl  is  to  attain  a 
higher  education  it  must  be  accomplished  through  the  city  schools.  There  is 
a  gap  unfilled  between  the  country  schools  and  our  long  agricultural  course. 
The  short  course  falls  in  this  gap  but  does  not  fill  it.  It  has  been  my  convic- 
tion, growing  deeper  as  I  study  the  problem  of  our  state  system,  that  to  be- 
come complete  and  thoroughly  efficient  it  must  be  bilateral.  There  must  be 
an  urban  side  and  there  must  be  a  rural  side.  This  latter  should  be  complete 
in  its  own  kind  from  the  country  school  to  the  graduate  course  of  the  agricul- 
tural college.  The  first  step  is  obviously  to  introduce  a  course  which  shall  con- 
nect the  country  school  with  the  long  course  of  the  agricultural  college.  Then 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  country  pupil  to  pursue  appropriate  lines  of  study 
from  his  entrance  upon  the  district  school  to  the  most  advanced  agricultural  in- 
vestigative study.  The  institution  of  such  a  course  will  however  be  but  a  step 
toward  the  development  of  a  true  rural  system  of  education.  As  before  re- 
marked, the  country  school  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  city  school,  and  is  a  rural 
school  in  the  sense  that  it  is  located  in  the  country.  To  make  it  a  true  rural 
school  there  must  be  introduced  into  its  subjects  of  study  vitalized  by  the  ob- 
servations and  experiences  of  country  life,  and  that  will  in  turn  vitalize  and  give 
intelligence  to  that  life.  More  specifically  there  must  be  introduced  elementary 
sciences  which  draw  their  illustrations  from  farm  life  and  which  have  their  ap- 
plications to  farm  life.  When  this  is  done  one  step  will  be  taken  toward  vital- 
izing the  now  lifeless  country  school.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  that 
these  elementary  agricultural  sciences  should  be  put  into  the  form  of  text-books 
suitable  for  such  use.  This  is  a  difficult  task,  but  work  is  already  in  progress  in 
this  direction. 

A  still  more  essential  factor  in  the  country  school  problem  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  properly  trained  teachers.  These  can  only  be  supplied  by  agricul- 
tural schools  of  the  higher  grade,  directly  or  indirectly,  chiefly  the  latter. 

Before  we  can  make  any  notable  advance  toward  the  radical  solution  of  the 
country  school  problem  we  must  provide  a  series  of  agricultural  schools  which 
form  a  gradation  from  the  country  school  up  to  the  graduate  courses  of  a  high 
agricultural  college.  The  middle  members  of  the  series  may  furnish  directly 
some  teachers  to  the  country  schools,  but  the  greater  dependence  must  be 
placed  on  the  advanced  courses  which  will  prepare  thoroughly  equipped  in- 
structors, who  in  turn,  through  agricultural  normal  courses,  [normal  courses 
with  agricultural  phases,  preferably  in  existing  normal  schools]  may  prepare 
teachers  in  large  numbers  for  the  country  schools,  which  will  themselves  then 
begin  to  prepare  their  own  teachers  in  some  measure.  The  complete  solution 
of  the  problem  will  doubtless  only  be  reached  when  it  shall  become  practicable 
to  establish  township  schools  with  a  distinct  agricultural  phase.    These  schools 
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will  then  be  the  chief  producers  of  teachers  for  the  country  schools.  The  out- 
line, as  will  be  seen,  is  remote  in  accomplishment,  but  I  see  no  shorter  method 
that  is  practicable.  In  any  event,  the  process  will  be  a  long  one  and  results  wiB 
come  slowly  but  they  will  be  immeasurable  when  they  are  reached.  The  great- 
ness of  the  result  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  reach  it,  make  the  matt 
urgent  the  need  of  beginning  at  once  and  pressing  on  with  the  utmost  practic- 
able vigor. 

By  the  introduction  of  a  course  which  shall  bridge  the  gap  between  the  high- 
est reach  of  the  country  school  and  the  lowest  reach  of  a  long  agricultural 
course,  we  will  bridge  the  chasm  and  inaugurate  the  processes  by  which,  at 
length,  the  regeneration  of  the  country  school  may  be  accomplished.  1  there- 
fore recommend  the  establishment  of  a  middle  course,  lying  in  some  sense  in- 
termediate between  our  present  short  course  and  our  long  agricultural  course, 
and  that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  it  embrace  the  studies  which  the  law 
prescribed  for  the  district  school;  that  it  extend  over  two  years  and  that  it  be 
given  two  phases,  one  of  which  will  look  directly  to  practical  agriculture  and  the 
other  to  preparation  for  the  long  or  full  agricultural  course.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  agricultural  botany,  agricultural  physics,  agricultural  chemistry  and  economic 
entomology,  each  pursued  through  a  full  year,  shall  constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
work  of  the  course;  the  remaining  one-third,  in  the  practical  phase  of  the  course 
to  be  made  up  of  the  lectures  of  the  short  course  and  of  shop  work  and  practi- 
cal agricultural  work;  while  in  the  form  which  is  intended  to  lead  on  to  the  long 
course  algebra  and  geometry  will  constitute  the  remaining  third  of  the  coone. 
It  is  proposed  that  these  mathematical  studies  shall  be  pursued  outside  of  the 
university,  through  provisions  to  be  arranged  therefor.  For  the  present  year  it 
is  proposed  to  begin  this  course  in  January  in  connection  with  the  short  course 
and  make  the  two  identical  for  the  winter  term.  The  new  course  will  continue 
on  through  next  year. 


THOSE  ENGLISH  NAMES. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  list  of  proper  names  from  Normal  Herald^  in  Aug- 
ust Journal,  I  iind  that  (aside  from  the  last  word  misspelled)  there  are  four 
words  pronounced  differently  and  correctly: 

WORCESTER'S  PRONUNCIATION.  WEBSTBR'S  PRONUNCIATION. 

Bulwer,  Bulwer,  Boolwer,  never  Buller. 

Cowper,  Kowper  or  Cooper,  both  giving  the  first  the 

preference. 
Brougham,  Broo-am  or  Broom,  Broo-am. 

Hawarden,  Not  found  in  Worcester,         HawardeiL 

Webster  says  there  is  a  word  Harden  pronounced  Harden.  I  have  not  the 
century  dictionary.  If  I  were  in  your  capitol  library  I  would  like  to  see  what 
that  latest  authority  says.     Respectfully, 

West  Superior,  Wis.  E,  P.  Beebe. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  we  are  permitted  to 
take  following: 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  FORTY-THREE  CITIES  THAT  ARE  UNDER  CITY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS.—THE  FIGURES  ARE  STILL  SUBJECT  TO  SOME  SLIGHT  REVISION. 

188S-89.  1889-90. 

Census  of  children  between  4  and  20 1571895  167,666 

Census  of  children  between  7  and  14 75iOi9  78,016 

Children  between  7  and  14  who  attended  public  school 

12  weeks  or  more 46,309  50,876 

Children  between  7  and  14  who  attended  private  school 

12  weeks  or  more 18,260  20,631 

Enrollment  in  public  schools 74,527  76,874 

Average  daily  attendance 49,922  52,332 

Teachers  employed 1,459  i»5i3 

Teachers  holding  state  certificates 92  103 

Normal  teachers — graduates 295  302 

Normal  teachers— non-graduates 187  149 

Average  of  highest  salaries  to  male  teachers 11,265  |i,335 

Average  of  average  salaries  to  male  teachers i,o57  i>o74 

Average  of  highest  salaries  to  female  teachers     ....  560  572 

Average  of  average  salaries  to  female  teachers    ....  391  391 

Volumes  added  to  library  this  year 4,824 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  libraries 27,526 

Number  public  kindergartens  mentioned 35 

Number  teachers  employed  in  kindergartens 64 

Number  pupils  enrolled  in  kindergartens 4,855 

Milwaukee  Kindergartens,  number  maintained 23 

**                   "             teachers  employed 45 

"                   "             pupils  enrolled 3,753 

Berlin  Kindergartens,  number  maintained 4 

*•                 **            teachers  employed 4 

"                 **            pupils  enrolled 332 

Sheboygan  Kindergartens,  number  maintained 2 

•'                  "               teachers  employed 7 

'*                  **               pupils  enrolled 441 


FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Russia.  Here  are  a  few  interesting  facts  and  figures  of  the  Russians.  On 
the  authority  of  the  London  Star  it  is  asserted  that  according  to  official  reports, 
Russia,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of  Finland,  in  1888  issued  7,427  pub- 
HcaMoTis,  the  total  editions  being  23, 107,272  copies.  Of  these,  5,318  publications 
in  17,395,050  copies  were  in  the  Russian  language,  and  2, 109  publications  in 
5,708,222  copies  were  in  foreign  languages.  Of  the  latter,  716  publications  in 
1,888,631  copies  were  Polish;  343  publications  in  1,004,692  copies  were  Hebrew; 
311  publications  in  514,149  were  German;  217  publications  in  707,050  copies 
were  Lettish;  and  178  publications  in  794,850  copies  were  Esthunian.  Of  the 
Russian  works,  720  in  333,182  copies  were  of  theological  and  religious  contents; 
150  works  in  545,662  copies  were  juvenile  literature;  60  publications  in  64,818 
copies  were  educational;  and  46  works  in  62,960  copies  were  philosophical  in 
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contents.—  These  literary  statistics  of  Russia,  which  are  probably  the  first  trust- 
worthy data  ever  published  on  this  point,  put  Russia  in  a  very  favorable  light 
when  compared  with  the  activity  of  other  nations.  It  surpasses  both  England 
and  America,  as  the  former  in  1888  reported  6,^91  separate  publications,  includ- 
ing new  editions  and  translations,  and  the  latter  only  4y6si  works  during  the 
same  twelve  months.  An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  England  is  not  a  book-buying  but  a  circulating  library  na- 
tion, and  in  America  the  great  magazines  and  monthlies  interfere  not  a  little 
with  the  production  of  book- publications.  Strange  to  say,  Italy,  during  the 
same  year,  reports  no  less  than  io,S6^  new  publications,  and  quite  naturally 
Germany  leads  all  the  rest  with  the  enormous  total  of  exactly  17,000  publica- 
tions. In  recent  years  the  German  book  market  has  increased  its  productions 
by  about  1,000  annually.  And  then  Germany  is  that  one  among  the  nations 
translating  fewest  books.     Her  literary  activity  is  simply  phenomenal. 

Egypt.  In  1875  Egypt  had  4,232  elementary  schools  with  4,343  teachers;  in 
1887,  6,639  schools  with  7,244  teachers.  Education  is  not  compulsory,  and  the 
teachers  are  paid  by  fees.  Besides  these  schools  there  are  seventeen  supported 
by  the  administration  with  2,000  pupils.  In  the  chief  villages  the  well-to-do  culti- 
vator educates  his  own  children  and  those  of  his  dependents  by  engaging  poor 
students  as  tutors.     Education  is  mainly  confined  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran. 

Bulgaria.  In  1888  Bulgaria  had  2,000  local  schools.  For  education  the 
state  grants  a  yearly  subvention  of  two  million  francs  ($400,000).  Education  is 
obligatory  for  a  period  of  four  years.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  Bulgarian  army 
cannot  read  or  write. 

Norway.  Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  six  and  a  half  in 
town  and  seven  in  the  country,  until  fourteen.  The  number  of  public  elemen- 
tary schools  in  1866  (the  latest  date  for  which  statistics  are  available)  was  6,340 
with  288,694  pupils;  the  amount  expended  on  them  being  4,743,036  kroner 
(1 1, 186,000)  raised  for  the  greater  part  by  a  tax  levied  in  every  parish.  There 
are  twenty-two  communal  secondary  schools,  twenty-nine  middle-class  public 
schools,  and  seventeen  superior  public  schools  with  a  total  of  5,500  pupils. 
There  are  sixty  private  secondary  and  supplementary  schools  (forty-two  for 
girls)  with  7,700  pupils.  Christiania  has  a  university  which  was  attended  in  18S8 
by  1,720  students.  The  university  has  a  subsidy  of  485,060  kroner  ($120,000) 
from  the  state. 

Sweden.  This  Kingdom  has  two  universities,  at  Upsala  and  Lund;  the  form- 
er frequented  by  1,816  and  the  latter  by  872  students  in  1889.  Education  is  well 
advanced  in  Sweden.  In  1888  there  were  seventy-eight  public  high  schools  with 
14,030;  twenty-three  peoples*  high  schools,  870  pupils;  thirty  normal  schools 
both  for  high  and  normal  school  teachers,  1,385  students;  two  high  and  four 
elementary  technical  schools;  nine  navigation  schools,  438  pupils;  nineteen  in- 
stitutions and  schools  for  deaf  mutes;  besides  medical,  military,  veterinary  and 
other  special  schools.  Public  elementary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  compul- 
sory, and  children  not  attending  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  govern- 
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ment  must  furnish  proofs  of  having  been  privately  educated.  In  1888  there 
were  10,338  elementary  schools  with  12,878  teachers  and  707,959  pupils,  being 
quite  94  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age.  In  1887 
the  expenditure  on  elementary  education  was  11,624,612  kroner  (about  |3,ooo,- 
000)  of  which  more  than  one-fourth  came  from  the  national  funds.  Among  the 
army  recruits  of  1885  only  three  tenths  of  a  per  cent,  were  unlettered. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

When  the  name  of  both  school  and  principal  is  in  Italics  the  school  has  been 
added  to  the  list  this  year.  When  the  name  of  Ihe  principal  is  in  Italics  he  is 
new  to  the  position. 


Ahnapee 

Alma 

Almond 

Antigo 

Appleton 

Arcadia 

Argyle 

Ashland 

Augusta 

Avoca 

Bangor 

Baraboo 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Beaver  Dam 

BelievilU   

Beloit 

Berlin 

Black  Earth 

Black  River  Falls. 

Bloomer 

Bloomington 

Boscobel    

Brandon 

Brodhead 

Burlington 

Cadott    

Cambridge 

CassvtiU 

Chetek 

Chilton 

Chippewa  Falls. . . 
Clinton  Junction.. 

Clin  ton  ville 

Colby 

Colambas   

Cumberland   

Darlington 

Delavan 

De  Pere 

Dodgeville 

Darand 

East  Troy 

Vol  XX.,  No.  xo.- 


.  Henry  K.  White. 
.  J,  O.  Hoenes. 

\y.  E.  I/oyt. 
.  O.  H.  Ecke, 
.E.  S.  Stevens. 
.  W.  H.  Shulz. 
.J.  M.  Turner. 
.L.  W.  Wood. 
.JohnE.  Nordolf. 
.  C.  E.  Lamb. 
.L.  H.  Clark. 
.F.  F.  Wook. 
.J.  L.  Thatcher. 
.H.  B.  Hubbell. 
.A.  y.  Olson. 
.W.  S.  Axtell. 
,A.  F.  Rote. 
.E.  W.  Walker. 
.Dwight  Kinney. 
,y.  F.  Gibson. 
,S.  E.  Pearson, 
y.  A.  Tormey. 
,D.  S.  Gibbon. 
,F.  E.  Mc  Govern. 
,C.  W.  Rittenberg. 
J.  C.  Churchill. 
D.  K.  Tone. 
C.  A.  Harper. 
R.  H.  Mueller. 
P.  H.  McGovern. 
G.  S.  Parker. 
H.  R.  White. 

J.  F.  Sims. 
Z.  M.  Roberts. 
A.  E.  Brainerd. 
Geo,  E.  Cabanis. 
y.  H.  Hutchison. 
F.  W.  Bucholz. 
L.  L.  Clark. 
J.  W.  Nesbit. 
A.  N,  Fletcher. 


Eau  Claire M.  S.  Frawley. 

Edgerton F.  M.  yack. 

Elkhorn y.  T.  Edwards. 

Elroy J.  A.  Slonaker. 

Evansville L.  E.  Gettle. 

Fennimore F.  L.  Churchill. 

Florence   F.  W.  Barker. 

Fond  du  Lac I.  N.  Mitchell. 

Fort  Atkinson D.  D.  Mayne. 

Fort  Howard Otis  R.  Larsen. 

Fox  Lake W.  N.  Parker. 

Frankliu M.  R.  Wilkinson. 

Fremont H.  A'.  Kneip. 

Friendship yno.  Purves. 

Glenbeulah Mina  R.  Whiting. 

Grand  Rapids Wm.  G.  Leuhr. 

Green  Bay yno.  A.  Hancock. 

Hartford P.  T.  Nelson. 

Hazel  Green H.  B.  Lathe. 

Highland Chas.  Johnson. 

Hillsborough E.  V.  Wernick. 

Horicon J.  H.  Derse. 

Hudson. . .  .• A.  E.  Schaub. 

Humbird y.  W.  Ames. 

Janesville F.  W.  Cooley. 

Jefferson    J.  G  Adams. 

Juneau E.  C.  McClelland. 

Kenosha Frank  Cleary. 

Kewaunee M.   McMahon 

Kiel A.  W.  Dassler. 

Lake  Geneva J.  H.  Gould. 

Lake  Mills H.  L.  Terry. 

Lancaster    C.  R.  Showalter. 

Linden G.  E.  Dietrich. 

Lodi O.  J.  Schuster. 

Madison E.  J.  McEwan. 

Manawa Alonzo  McKinley. 

Marinette C.  M.  McMahon. 

Marshall   W.  A.  Hodge. 

Marshfield F.  E.  Hamlin. 

Mauston W.  L.  Morrison. 

May  ville L.  S.  Keeley. 

Mazomanie R.  Skiff, 
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Menasha   H.  J.  Evans. 

Merrill H.  J.  Bowell. 

Merillan T.  H.  Lage. 

Middleton G.  Wehrle. 

Milton W.  S.  Freeman. 

Milton  Junction  ...  A.  G.  Sears. 

Mondavi A.  M.  Locker. 

Mineral  Point A.  R.  Jolley. 

Monroe    J.  A.  Mitchell. 

Montello   F.  W.  Meisnest. 

Montfort Jno.  M.  Quick. 

Mount  Hope J.  F.  Grindell. 

Muscoda   L.  H.  Allen. 

Necedah Wm.  F.  Sell. 

Neenah C.  W.  Cabeen. 

Neillsville E.  B.  Oakley. 

New  Lisbon B.  F.  Parkinson. 

New  London Henry  Weld. 

New  Richmond. , .  .W.  H.  Williams. 

Oak  Creek J.  E.  Roetz, 

Oakfield C.  H.   Elkinton. 

Oakwood P.  J.  O'Shaughnessy 

Oconomowoc E.  E.  Beckwith. 

Oconto C.  A.  Brigden. 

Omro Frank  T.  Tucker. 

Onalaska    Taylor  Frye. 

Oregon Arthur  Sholtz. 

Pepin  D.  E.  Cameron. 

Pewaukee E.  W.  Pryor. 

Plainfield Mary  J.   Gillan. 

Platteville Chas.  M.  Fox. 

Plymouth O.  Gaffron. 

Portage W.  G.  Clough. 

Port  Washington  .  .B.  H.  Meyer. 

Potosi F.  K.   Shuttleworth. 

Poynette Jas.  Melville. 

Prairie  du  Chien . . .  F.  G.  Kraege. 

Prairie  du  Sac John  Jones. 

Prescott Jas.  Goldsworthy. 

Racine A.  J.  Volland. 

Reedsburg Allen  B.  West. 

Rhinelander A.  D;  Prideaux. 


Rice  Lake CD.  Kipp. 

Richland  Center... T.  H.  Haney. 

Ripon M.  H.  McMahon. 

River  Falls R.  B.  Hazard. 

Sauk  City J.  H.  Rassler. 

Sextonville    Joseph  Sckafer. 

Seymour /.  D.  Travis. 

Sharon J.  G,  Skeels. 

Shawano W.  H.  Hickok. 

Sheboygan J.  E.  Riordan. 

Sheboygan  Falls.  . . 

Shell  Lake J.  A.  Jeffery. 

Shullsburg M.  M.  Warner. 

South  Kaukauna. .  .Jno.  F.  Conant. 

Sparta   J.  W.  Livingston. 

Spring  Green W.  A.  Cundy. 

Stevens  Point Henyy  A.  Simonds. 

Stockbridge L.  M.  Kraege. 

Stoughton C.  F.  Cronk. 

Sturgeon  Bay Wm.  O.  Brown, 

Sun  Prairie I.  M.  Buell. 

Tomah G.  W.  Reigle, 

Two  Rivers CO.  Marsh. 

Unity E.  T.  Johnson. 

Viroqua J.  H.  Afar  tin. 

Walworth Wm.  S.  Ed-utards. 

Washburn H.  W.  Rood. 

Waterloo W.  J.  Hoskins. 

Watertown C.  F.  Viebahn. 

Waukesha Geo.  E.  Reed. 

Waupaca F.  A.   Lowell. 

Waupun,  Dodge  Co.  F.  C.  Howard. 
Waupun,  FondduLacCo.,F.  C.  Curtiss. 

Wausau J.  A.  Eakin. 

Wauwatosa A.  W.  Smith. 

Westfield Myron  E.  Baker. 

West  Salem A.  E.  Buckmaster. 

West  Bend D.  T.  Xeeley. 

West  De  Pere Chas.  Mains. 

Weyauwega S.  F.  Grubb. 

Whitewater C.  H.  Sylvester. 

Wonewoc T.  C.  Morrow. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

—Superintendent  Marble,  of  Worcester,  in  his  late  report  of  common  scfaoc^ 
of  that  city,  has  "made  things  lively"  in  his  straightforward  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  High  School  instruction  there  prevailing.  He  hits  squarely  a  grow- 
ing evil  in  our  High  Schools,  in  the  admission  of  shoals  of  young  people  who 
have  no  serious  interest  in  severe  study,  and  who  make  the  High  School  of  the 
town  a  semi-social  rather  than  an  educational  establishment.  He  evidently  be- 
lieves in  a  thorough  "weeding  out**  of  the  entire  class  thus  deporting  tbem- 
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selves,  and  a  general  "reining  up"  of  teachers  and  pupib  to  the  stringent  work 
becoming  "the  college  of  the  masses."  He  also  calls  marked  attention  to  the 
mischief  wrought  by  the  growing  habit  of  excessive  miscellaneous  reading, 
stimulated  by  the  free  libraries,  by  pupils  of  all  grades,  and  recommends  discre- 
tion in  this  direction. — Pop,  Educator, 

—  Dr.  Hale,  in  a  recent  addtess,  said:  We  prepare  students  now  for  examina- 
tion, not  for  life.    The  main  business  of  a  school  is  to  fit  children  to  live, 

— Our  great  thoughts,  our  great  affections,  the  truths  of  our  life,  never  leave 
OS.  Surely  they  can  not  separate  from  our  consciousness,  they  shall  follow  it 
whilhersovever  it  shall  go,  and  they  are  of  their  nature  nature  divine  and  im- 
mortal.—  Thackeray. 

—  Things  to  be  Remembered, — That  the  tongue  is  not  steel,  yet  it  cuts.  That 
cheerfulness  is  the  weather  of  the  heart.  That  is  is  better  to  learn  to  say  "  no  " 
than  to  be  able  to  read  Latin.  That  cold  air  is  not  necessarily  pure,  nor  warm 
air  necessarily  impure.  That  grand  temples  are  built  of  small  stones,  and  great 
lives  made  up  of  trifling  events.  That  life's  real  heroes  and  heroines  are  those 
who  bear  their  own  burdens  bravely,  and  give  a  helping  hand  to  those  around 
them.  That  hasty  words  often  rankle  in  the  wound  which  injury  gives,  and  that 
soft  words  assuage  it;  forgiveness  cures,  and  forgetfulness  takes  away  the  scar. 

—The  child  has  a  natural  ear  for  metre  and  rhythm.     In  repeating  a  familiar 

lyric  from  Mother  Goose^  that  classic  of  the  nursery,  he  renders  the  opening 

couplet  at  once  as, 

"Mistress  Mary, 

Quite  contrary; " 
but  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  when  he  has  lost  this  childish  sensitiveness  to  the 
music  of  verse,  you  cannot  depend  on  his  reading  in  Hamlet^  "Our  wills  and 
fates  do  so  contrary  run."  Ten  to  one,  he  will  give  it,  "Our  wills  and  fates  do 
so  contrary  run,"  in  utter  unconsciousness  that  he  has  made  prose  of  it.  To  the 
child  metrical  analysis  of  a  line  is  easier  than  the  grammatical  analysis,  and  half 
an  hour's  oral  instruction  will  give  him  an  understanding  of  the  leading  forms 
of  English  verse— iambic,  trochaic,  anapestic,  and  dactylic — technical  terms 
and  all;  that  is  if  he  is  led  to  deduce  the  essential  facts  and  principles  for  him- 
self from  the  poetry,  as  illustrated  in  the  notes  to  English  History,  His  mas- 
tery of  the  subject  should  be  tested  by  requiring  him  to  find  other  examples  of 
the  various  metres  (except,  perhaps,  the  dactylic y)  not  limiting  the  search  to  the 
book  in  \\zj\A,— Hints  for  Teachers,  Harper  <5f  Bros, 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

To  Prevent  Copying  in  Arithmetic— Children  copy  from  each  other  be- 
cause (i)  the  work  is  too  difficult  for  them;  (2)  they  are  slower  than  the  majority 
of  the  class,  but  do  not  like  to  stay  behind;  (3)  they  have  not  enough  self-con- 
fidence; or,  (4)  they  are  too  lazy  to  work  for  themseles.  For  the  first  class, 
either  the  teacher  must  be  willing  to  remain  after  school  and  help  them,  or  the 
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class  must  enter  a  lower  grade.  Give  the  second  class  more  time  than  the 
quicker  ones,  and  the  first  chance  of  showing  their  work  and  of  answering, 
allowing  the  quicker  pupils  meanwhile  to  work  out  problems  placed  on  the 
board,  or  providing  them  with  other  suitable  work;  or  name  a  certain  time  in 
which  the  work  must  be  be  done,  allowing  ample  time  for  the  backward  ones; 
then  very  gradually  shortening  the  time  until  they  no  longer  hinder  the  progress 
of  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  third  class  need  principally  generous  and  consta!it 
encouragement,  mixed  with  judicious  praise,  and  such  trust  in  the  teacher's  wfll 
ingness  to  help  that  they  would  rather  ask  him  or  her  than  any  one  else.  With 
the  lazy  class  I  have  not  much  sympathy;  I  should  make  them  work.  If  pa- 
tience, kindness  and  all  kindred  measures  did  not  do  so,  they  would  have  to  | 
encounter  the  opposite  in  no  little  degree;  but  work  they  must,  both  for  their 
own  sakes,  their  own  generation  and  future  ones,  if — and  this  is  a  very  serious 
*•  if  **—  the  case  is  real  laziness  and  not  a  result  of  a  weak  constitution  or  pass- 
ing ill-health.— ifi'jr. 

In  Primary  Reading. — Another  device,  which  I  use  for  review,  is  to  print 
each  word  or  phrase  as  soon  as  learned  on  pasteboard  cards.  (I  use  old  boxes 
cut  up.)  These  cards  may  be  arranged  on  a  table  or  even  on  the  platform.  Let 
the  children  stand  round  the  table  while  the  teacher  makes  sentences  by  point- 
ing to  different  words;  or  the  teacher  may  hold  up  to  the  class  one  word  after 
another  till  a  whole  sentence  has  been  presented.  Then  let  some  one  give  the 
sentence.  This  reading  from  the  cards  is  excellent  for  a  class  which  finds  it 
hard  to  take  in  and  repeat  a  whole  sentence.  These  cards  may  be  used  in  an- 
other way.  The  pupils  my  be  required  to  pick  out  and  arrange  in  sentences, 
given  words.  A  whole  lesson  may  thus  be  arranged  sentence  by  sentence  be- 
fore the  children  see  it  on  the  chart.  In  this  way  the  children  will  become 
familliar  with  the  words  of  the  lesson  without  that  unpleasant  going  over  and 
over  the  same  thing. — Pop,  Educator, 

A  Gbography  Game. — This  game  has  for  a  foundationg  some  directions 
found  in  an  old  school  paper  year  ago.  Each  pupil  is  to  be  prepared  with  pencil 
and  paper.  I  allow  a  certain  time,  say  five  minutes,  for  writing  all  the  geograph- 
ical names  beginning  with  a  certain  letter  which  I  name,  after  all  directions  are 
given.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  the  one  who  has  the  largest  number  of  names 
tallies  ten.  One  pupil  is  called  upon  to  read  his  list.  As  he  names  eacii,  those 
who  do  not  have  it,  raise  hands.  If  no  other  has  the  word,  if  he  can  tdl  of 
what  it  is  the  name  and  where  it  is,  he  tallies  a  number  equal  to  all  in  the  game 
excepting  himself.  Otherwise  each  of  the  others  tallies  one.  After  his  lisi  s 
finished,  others  are  called  upon,  until  all  names  are  read.  Then  tally  marks  ire 
compared  and  the  winner  announced. —  E.  C,  Powers, 

In  Spelling.—  Being  a  teacher  in  the  Sixth  Class  Grammar,  and  having  b(  en 
greatly  bothered  with  spelling,  I  have  tried  and  planned  many  ways  that  '  be 
chilclren  may  not  be  tired  of  spelling  and  yet  be  benefitted.  Perhaps  they  n  ay 
help  some  of  you.    Let  the  children  try  to  spell  every  word  and  name  they  u  c: 
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Monday.      Have  the  Spelling  from  Readers. 

Tuesday.         "      "  "  "    Geography. 

Wednesday.    '*      •'         ''         **    Spellers. 

Thursday.        "      **  ''  **    an ''Extra." 

Sometimes  I  have  it  from  another  Spelling  Book  and  sometimes  from  some 
other  lesson. 

Friday.  Have  the  spelling  a  review  of  the  week.  This  can  be  varied;  spell- 
ing match;  written  on  slate  and  corrected  by  children;  written  on  paper,  with 
pencil  or  ink — making  it  the  writing  lesson  for  that  day;  or  given  in  a  sentence, 
spelling  the  word  thus: 

Scissors.     The  scissors  were  sharpened  for  twenty  cents. 

Have  a  blank  book  and  copy  each  day's  lesson  in  it.  It  is  good  for  reference 
many  times. 

Have  a  book  to  put  words  that  bother  them;  (not  words  alone,  by  the  way) 
and  they  can  be  given  some  day  in  a  ditctation  lesson. — ^:r. 

For  Beginners  in  Geography. — While  studying  the  definitions  for  moun- 
tain, hill,  isthmus,  gulf,  river,  island,  etc.,  have  one  child  bring  a  looking  glass 
(as  laige  a  one  as  he  can  get);  another,  a  box  of  sand;  another,  three  or  four 
small  stones  of  different  sizes;  another,  two  or  three  larger  ones,  though  not 
large  enough  to  crush  the  glass. 

During  recitation,  place  the  glass  on  the  floor,  and  empty  the  box  of  sand  on 
it  Ask  who  can  form  a  continent  on  the  glass,  of  the  sand;  or  send  some  one 
to  do  so.  While  this  is  being  done,  or  when  it  is  done,  ask  for  a  definition  and 
see  if  all  agree  that  what  has  been  formed  on  the  glass  represents  a  continent; 
do  this  after  each  definiton. 

Send  another  to  form  a  bay;  another,  a  mountain  or  hill,  using  the  stones; 
another  a  creek,  pond,  cape,  and  so  on  until  all  the  forms  are  definitely  fixed 
in  the  mind.  The  glass  represents  the  water.  Another  day  have  stones  enough 
to  make  a  mountain  chain  and  system;  with  the  small  stones,  build  up  a  moun- 
tain with  an  opening  in  the  top,  into  which  insert  a  piece  of  paper,  lighted,  and 
you  have  a  partial  representation  of  a  volcano. 

This  can  be  done  every  day  for  a  week,  with  profit  and  interest,  and,  after- 
ward, occasionally  on  review.  I  never  have  any  trouble  with  these  terms  after- 
ward. 

In  Current  Events. —  In  the  school  of  a  friend,  the  pupils  are  supplied  with 
copies  of  a  good  weekly  newspaper,  and  on  one  afternoon  of  each  week  the 
reading  book  gives  place  to  that.  This  is  one  good  way  of  teaching  current 
events.  In  another  school,  each  pupil  occasionally  is  requested  to  bring  some 
item  of  interest  from  the  newspaper.  In  still  another,  the  principal  gives  a  brief 
summary  of  current  events  before  beginning  the  regular  work  of  the  day,  omit- 
ting the  talk  if  nothing  of  importance  has  occurred.  Another  excellent  way  of 
mans^;ing  the  matter,  is  to  appoint  certain  scholars  to  report  on  Friday  after- 
noon on  topics  assigned,  as.  Charities,  Politics,  Temperance,  Literature,  etc. 
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Different  pupils  should  be  appointed  each  week,  until  all  have  been  chosen. 
These  reports  might  be  given  at  times  in  writing;  at  times,  orally,  in  that  way 
helping  the  children  in  the  use  of  written  language,  and  in  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion.—  Ex, 

Questions  in  Geography.—  i.  Name  twelve  forest  trees  found  in  Wisconsm. 

2.  In  what  counties  of  the  state  do  the  forests  give  rise  to  the  chief  industries? 

3.  Name  as  many  kinds  of  manufactories  using  forest  growths  for  their  mate- 
rial as  you  can  think  of. 

4.  Name  the  kinds  of  grain  grown  in  Wisconsin. 

5.  What  minerals  are  now  obtained  in  this  state,  and  where  are  the  chief  mines? 

6.  Name  eight  main  railway  lines  in  this  state. 

7.  Name  the  ten  chief  cities  of  the  state  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

8.  What  canals  are  there  in  Wisconsin  ? 

9.  What  towns  in  Wisconsin  were  important  centers  of  the  fur  trade  ? 
10.  What  counties  in  this  state  have  at  present  no  railroads  ? 

Problems  in  Arithmetic. —  i.  A  farmer,  whose  property  is  assessed  at 
I9600,  pays  on  the  dollar,  \%  mills  for  township  rates;  \%  for  county  rates;  \}^ 
for  railway  bonus;  and  1%  for  school  rate.  How  much  does  he  pay  in  all? 
Ans,  I67.20. 

2.  On  June  29th,  1890,  I  borrowed  I16.50  to  be  returned  April  30,  1892.  With 
interest  at  6>^  per  cent.,  what  amount  must  I  then  pay?    Ans,  $18.47. 

3.  In  what  time  would  a  field,  80  by  60  rods,  pay  for  underdraining  length- 
wise, at  2  cents  per  foot,  if  the  field  yields  2  bushels,  at  66  cents,  i>er  acre  more 
than  before  draining  ?  The  drains  are  4  rods  apart,  and  the  first  drain  nus 
down  the  centre  of  the  field.     Ans.  10  years. 

4.  If  18  men  do  ^  of  a  piece  of  work  in  30  days  of  10  hours,  in  what  time 
should  15  men  do  the  whole,  working  9  hours  a  day  ?    Ans.  60  days. 

5.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  point  at  the  same  time  to  walk  in  the  same 
direction  around  a  block  of  land  \%  mile  on  each  side.  A  goes  at  the  rate  of 
4  miles  and  B  3  miles  an  hour.  How  far  will  A  walk  before  he  overtakes  B  ? 
Ans,  20  miles.  

SOME  USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

Science  Questions  for  Children.— i.  What  part  of  a  river  does  the  wa- 
ter flow  fastest? 

2.  What  makes  water  bubbles  ? 

3.  Why  does  wood  float  on  water,  while  stones  sink  in  it  ? 

4.  Where  does  the  coffee  stand  highest,  in  the  coffee-pot  or  in  it^nose? 

5.  What  makes  the  brook  muddy  after  a  hard  rain  ? 

6.  How  does  it  get  clear  again  ? 

7.  What  makes  the  water  in  the  brook  run  ? 

8.  Is  the  bottom  of  the  brook  the  same  in  all  places  ? 

9.  Where  is  the  bottom  pebbly  and  where  is  it  muddy  ? 

ID.  What  does  the  brook  do  to  its  banks  when  the  water  is  high  ? 
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Spelling  Tests.—  Divide  the  following  into  parts  of  suitable  length  for  a 
dictation  lesson,  to  test  the  skill  of  pupils  in  spelling: 

"The  most  skillful  guager  I  ever  knew  was  a  maligned  cobbler,  armed  with 
a  poniard,  who  drove  a  peddler's  wagon,  using  a  mullein  stalk  as  an  instrument 
of  coercion,  to  tyrannize  over  his  pony  shod  with  calks.  He  was  a  Galilean 
Sadducee,  and  he  had  a  phthisicky  catarrh,  diphtheria,  and  the  bilious  inter- 
mittent erysipelas.  A  certain  Sibyl,  with  the  sobriquet  of  *  Gypsy,*  went  into 
ecstacies  of  cachinnation  at  seeing  him  measure  a  bushel  of  peas,  and  separate 
saccharine  tomatoes  from  a  heap  of  peeled  potatoes,  without  dyeing  or  singeing 
the  ignitible  queue  which  he  wore,  or  becoming  paralyzed  with  a  hemorrhage. 
Lilting  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cupola  of  the  capitol  to  conceal  her  un- 
paralleled embarrassment,  making  a  rough  courtesy,  and  not  harassing  him 
with  mystifying,  rarefying,  and  stupefying  innuendoes,  she  gave  him  a  couch,  a 
bouquet  of  lilies,  a  mignonette  and  fuchsias,  a  treatise  on  mnemonics,  a  copy  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  hieroglyphics,  daguerreotypes  of  Mendelssohn  and  Kosciusko, 
a  kaleidoscope,  a  dram  phial  of  ipecacuanha,  a  teaspoonful  of  naphtha,  for  dele- 
ble  purposes,  a  ferrule,  a  clarionet,  some  licorice,  a  surcingle,  a  camelian  of 
symmetrical  proportions,  a  chronometer  with  a  movable  balance  wheel,  a  box 
of  dominoes,  and  a  catechism.  The  guager,  who  was  also  a  trafficking  recti- 
fier and  a  parishioner  of  mine,  preferring  a  woolen  surtout  (his  choice  was  re- 
ferable to  a  vacillating,  occasionally- occurring  idiosyncrasy),  wofully  uttered 
this  apothegm:  '  Life  is  checkered;  but  schism,  apostacy,  heresy,  and  villainy 
shall  be  punished.'  The  Sybil  apologizingly  answered:  'There  is  a  ratable 
and  allegeable  difference  between  a  conferrable  ellipses  and  a  trisyllabic  disre- 
sis.'    We  replied  in  trochees  not  impugning  her  suspicion.'' 


GEOGRAPHY. 

In  physical  geography  the  country  teacher  has  many  advantages  which  the 
city  teacher  must  necessarily  lack.  Every  country  child  has  seen  hills,  rivulets, 
islands,  peninsulas,  capes,  ponds,  and  springs;  is  familiar  with  vegetation  and 
the  conditions  of  its  growth,  names  of  many  ordinary  plants;  domestic  animals, 
some  few  wild  ones,  and  their  habits; — in  short,  has  a  variety  of  images  upon 
which  to  draw  when  he  attempts  to  picture  his  physical  geography.  The  sea- 
sons, with  their  attendant  circumstances,  are  familiar  to  him.  He  has  seen  the 
sun  rise  as  often  as  he  has  seen  it  set.  He  learns  to  tell  the  time  of  day  by  the 
height  of  the  sun;  to  predict  the  weather  by  the  wind  and  clouds.  What  more 
could  a  teacher  ask  ? 

This  stock  of  images  should  be  used  to  its  utmost  in  teaching  the  logical 
phase  of  physical  geography  and  the  imaginative  phase.  Draw  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  wearing  away  of  creek-banks,  even  of  the  ridges  of  furrows,  by 
running  water,  to  exemplify  this  general  truth  and  to  understand  the  courses 
rivers  make  for  themselves.  His  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  soil  in  the 
woods,  in  the  corn-field,  and  in  some  unsheltered,  uncultivated  spot,  will  enable 
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him  fully  to  understand  the  effects  of  vegetation  on  soil.     His  experience  with 
dew,  frost,  snow,  hail,  fog,  will  give  him  a  fine  basis  on  which  to  build   his 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  water  and  atmospheric  elements.    His  actual  contact 
with  the  shapes  of  land  will  enable  him  to  put  a  definite  content  into  the  terms 
for  these  shapes.     Descriptions  of  foreign  lands,  foreign  plants,   and  foreign 
animals  can  be  readily  built  up  in  imagination  from  the  scenery,  plants,  and 
animals  with  which  he  is  familiar.    What  more  could  a  teacher  ask  ?    Observa- 
tions of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  furnish  a  basis  for  the  motions  of  the  earth, 
the  zones,  the  equator, — all  of  mathematical  geography  desirable  to  be  taught 
In  political  geography  we  are  somewhat  more  limited  in  material.    The  child 
is  as  familiar  with  the  institutions  of  the  Church  and  the  Family  as  his  city  cou- 
sin, but  he  knows  only  the  individual  school.    He  does  not  feel  himself  a  part 
of  a  great  system  of  education.    He  knows  nothing  of  school  board,  or  principal, 
or  superintendent,  and  can  form  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  meaning  of  county 
board,  county  superintendent,  state  superintendent.    His  idea  of  county  super- 
intendent is  that  of  a  grim  annual  visitor  who  looks  dreadfully  wise,  and  cross, 
and  who  asks  hard  questions.    In  the  institution  of  Society  he  is  still  more  at 
sea.    What  can  he  know  of  the  vast  social  body  bound  together  by  universal 
laws  ?    He  knows  that  when  he  goes  on  his  rare  visit  he  is  dressed  up  in  his 
Sunday  best,  puts  on  his  Sunday  manners,  and  is  as  apt  to  be  uncomfortable  as 
to  have  a  good  time.     He  learns  to  amuse  himself  (when  he  is  done  with  the 
everlasting  chores),  and  feels  under  obligations  to  no  one  except  his  family. 
Insulated  as  it  were  from  his  neighbors,  what  conception  can  he  form  of  Society 
in  general?    In  the  institution  of  Industry  or  Business,  what  chance  has  he  to 
grasp  the  vast  industrial  systems  of  a  country,  the  immense  manufactories,  the 
wholesale  houses,  monopolies,  banks,  commerce,  all  the  great  modern  machin- 
ery of  trade  ?    The  weekly  visit  to  the  town  with  produce,  and  the  weekly  or 
monthly  supply  of  groceries,  and  clothing,  sum  up  his  knowledge  of  Business^ 
The  car  load  of  cattle  he  has  seen  loaded  on  the  train,  and  his  rides  to  and 
from  some  distant  relative  constitute  his  knowledge  of  commerce  and  railroads. 
Of  canals,  of  steamboats,  of  ocean  traffic  and  all  foreign  commerce  he  has  but  the 
dimmest  conception.     He  is  worse  of!  when  he  approaches  the  institution  of 
the  state.     His  whole  knowledge  of  this  consists  nearly  always  of  the  isolated 
fact  of  an  election  occasionally  in  his  neighborhood,  and  perhaps  a  few  rallies 
during  a  campaign.    Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  President  or  the 
Governor,  the  Congress  or  the  Legislature,  are  no  more  to  him  than  the  Queen 
of  England  or  the  English  Parliament.     He  has  perhaps  heard  of  laws,  but  he 
knows  nothing  of  courts,   lawyers,  judges,  sheriflfs,   or  policemen,  save  as  a 
breath  from  the  city  wafts  an  echo  of  the  ideas  to  him.     He  is  absolutely  with- 
out any  basis  at  all  for  forming  a  conception  of  a  King,  or  an  Empire,  or  a  Des- 
potism, as  distinct  from  a  Republic.     He  has  but  little  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
republic  even.     He  is  almost  as  free  here  in  America,  on  a  farm,  as  if  he  were 
alone  on  an  isolated  island  of  the  Pacific.     The  capital  of  a  country  is  nothing 
more  to  him  than  a  big  town.    A  hundred  thousand  people  means  just  as  much 
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to  him  as  a  hundred  million.  Unless  he  has  been  in  a  large  city  he  has  no  more 
conception  of  one  than  he  has  of  the  planet  Mars.  We  have  experienced  all 
these  difficulties  and  know  whereof  we  speak. 


HANDY  THINGS  TO  KNOW. 

A  rod  is  i6>i  feet,  or  5^  yards. 

A  mile  is  320  rods. 

A  mile  is  1760  yards. 

A  mile  is  5280  feet. 

A  square  foot  is  144  square  inches. 

A  square  yard  contains  9  square  feet. 

A  square  rod  is  272 X  square  feet. 

An  acre  contains  43,560  square  feet. 

An  acre  contains  4,840  square  yards. 

An  acre  contains  160  square  rods. 

A  section  or  square  mile,  contains  640  acres. 

A  quarter  section  contains  160  acres. 

An  acre  is  8  rods  wide  by  20  rods  long. 

An  acre  is  10  rods  wide  by  i6  rods  long. 

An  acre  is  about  208^  feet  square. 

A  solid  foot  contains  1728  solid  inches. 

A  pint  (of  water)  weighs  i  pound. 

A  solid  foot  of  water  weighs  62;^  pounds. 

A  gallon  (of  water)  holds  231  solid  inches. 

A  gallon  of  milk  weighs  8  pounds  and  10  ounces. 

A  pint  (of  water)  holds  28%  solid  inches  (28.875). 

A  t>arrel  (31X  gallons)  holds  4)^  solid  feet  (4. 211). 

A  bushel  (struck)  contains  2150  solid  inches. 

A  bushel  (heaping)  contains  \%  struck  bushels. 

A  struck  bushel  contains  about  \y%  solid  feet. — Exchange. 


ENGLISH  VS.  AMERICAN. 

That  which  we  call  a  bowl  is  here  known  as  a  basin.  In  England  you  ask  for 
a  basin  of  bread  and  milk. 

That  which  is  known  to  us  as  a  pitcher  is  here  called  a  jug. 

A  donkey  is  here  called  a  moke;  in  America  a  moke  is  a  negro. 

Local  slang  for  a  cab  horse  is  "cat's  meat,"  because  the  meat  of  horses  is 
peddled  around  the  streets  for  feeding  to  cats. 

What  we  call  crackers  are  called  biscuit,  and  I  suspect  that  this  is  strictly 
correct 

What  we  call  shoes  are  here  known  as  boots,  and  what  we  call  boots  are  here 
known  as  bluchers. 
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Our  druggist  b  here  a  chemist,  many  of  the  older  practitioners  retaining:  the 
old  spelling— "chymist." 

What  is  here  known  as  a  hash  we  should  call  a  stew,  and  what  we  call  a  hash 
is  here  known  as  a  mince. 

In  England  our  overcoat  becomes  a  great  coat,  our  undershirt  becomes  a  vest, 
and  our  drawers  become  pantaloons. 

What  we  call  sick  the  Englishman  calls  ill;  sickness  here  implies  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

Here  they  call  a  street  car  a  train;  correct  Here,  too,  an  elevator  is  a  lift, 
and  that  is  right. 

What  we  call  a  telegram  is  here  called  a  telegraph;  it  will  probably  never  be 
determined  which  of  these  usages  is  the  better.  Our  postal  card  is  here  a  post 
card;  cuffs  become  wrists. 

That  material  known  to  us  as  canton  flannel  is  here  called  swan's  down,  and 
our  *'  muslin  "  is  known  hereabouts  as  "  calico.' 

Our  "locomotive"  becomes  ** engine,"  and  our  "conductor"  is  here  a 
**  guard." 

What  we  call  "stewing"  (culinary  term)  the  British  call  "  simmering";  our 
" lunch "  is  here  a  " luncheon,"  and  our  "baggage  "  becomes  " luggage." 

Our  "  wheat "  is  called  " com,"  and  our  "  com  "  is  called  "  trotters." 

A  "  chill "  is  here  called  a  "  rigor, "  and  the  eruption  commonly  known  among 
us  as  "  hives  "  is  here  known  as  "  nettle-rash."  Candy  is  known  variously  as 
"sweets,"  "sweetmeats"  and  "lolly." 

The  word  "apt "  is  exceedingly  popular  here.  It  is  "  apt  to  rain,"  "  apt  to 
be  muddy,"  a  man  is  "  apt  to  go  down  town,"  a  bank  is  "apt  to  suspend,*' 
etc.  Even  the  best  prints  use  this  word  as  a  synonym  for  "  likely  "  and  "  like." 
Another  barbarism  everywhere  prevalent  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  use  of 
the  adverb  "  directly"  for  the  conjunction  "  as  soon  as  " — e,  g,^  "  directly  he 
went  out  I  shut  the  door." — Chicago  News, 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

THE  NEW  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary,  is  the  title  chosen  for  the  last  re- 
vision of  the  great  work  which  as  the  unabridged,  has  become  the  leading  au- 
thority on  the  English  language.  The  title  is  well  chosen,  for  it  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  language  which  it  so  ably  analyzes  has  in  recent  years  made 
enormous  strides  toward  supremacy,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  this  Dictionary 
of  it  has  become  the  world's  English  Dictionary.  The  new  book  is  a  little  wider 
and  half  an  inch  longer  than  its  predecessor,  and  contains  2n8  pages,  while  the 
other  had  1852.  It  is  essentially  a  new  book.  Every  page  of  it  bears  evidence 
of  the  thorough  and  careful  work  which  has  been  expended  on  the  revision. 
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There  are  of  course  large  additions,  but  there  are  also  noteworthy  abridgments 
which  are  for  the  convenience  of  the  user.  They  appear  everywhere,  in  the 
etymologies  and  definitions,  in  the  illustrations,  in  the  appendices,  but  we  fail  to 
find  one  which  is  not  an  advantage.  The  additions  are  also  in  all  parts.  The 
largest  additions  to  the  vocabulary  are  of  course  in  scientific  and  technical  terms, 
which  the  wonderful  advances  of  the  last  decade  have  rendered  necessary. 
These  have  been  prepared  by  competent  scholars  and  are  full,  clear  and  abund- 
antly illustrated.  The  change  in  the  etymologies  is  great,  bringing  them  up  to 
the  present  stage  of  knowledge  and  so  arranging  them  as  to  show  as  fully  as 
possible  the  history  of  the  word.  In  pronimciation  there  are,  of  course  changes 
in  a  living  language,  and  in  looking  for  them  the  student  will  be  struck  with 
some  changes  also  in  the  diacritical  marks,  which,  we  believe,  are  advantage- 
ous. The  definitions  of  Webster  have  always  been  excellent  for  brevity  and 
clearness;  it  is  therefore  more  surprising  to  find  in  the  new  edition  marked  im- 
provement in  these  respects.  Almost  any  page  will  reveal  it  to  one  who  com- 
pares the  two  editions  word  for  word .  The  title  page  is  preceded  by  eight  colored 
plates  of  seals  and  the  flags  of  various  nations.  To  the  introductory  matter  a 
list  of  authors  quoted  as  authority  for  the  forms  and  uses  of  words,  a  brief  but 
valuable  list  of  Indo-Germanic  roots  in  English,  prepared  by  the  eminent  Pro- 
fessor August  Fick,  of  the  University  of  Goettingen,  and  an  explanatory  note 
on  the  revised  etymologies.  The  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language,  pre- 
pared originally  by  Prof.  Hadley,  has  been  recast  to  conform  to  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  by  G.  L.  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University.  To  the  ap- 
pendices have  been  added  an  account  of  the  Metric  System  of  weights  and 
measures  and  the  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical  Dictionary  which  appeared  in  the 
latest  revisions  of  the  former  edition.  The  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of  fic- 
tion has  been  considerably  abridged,  and,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  appendix, 
brought  down  to  date.  A  comparison  of  the  classified  collection  of  pictorial 
illustrations — an  exceedingly  useful  feature  of  the  work, —  shows  at  a  glance 
what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  department.  We  miss  some  useful  things, 
which  have  had  to  give  way  to  new  and  necessary  additions.  Great  attention 
has  evidently  been  given  to  the  accuracy  and  artistic  excellence  of  the  illustra- 
tions. The  great  dictionary  has  always  been  a  marvel  in  its  mechanical  make 
up,  which  is  not  only  maintained  in  the  new  volume,  but  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Denison's  improved  index  at  the  edges  of  the  volume  with  guide  letters 
on  the  covers  and  on  each  page  to  facilitate  its  use.  This  edition  has  been  in 
preparation  for  more  than  ten  years  by  a  large  corps  of  editorial  laborers,  and 
cost  the  publishers,  before  the  first  copy  was  printed,  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  monument  of  thorough  scholarship  and  patient  labor, 
and  in  every  way  worthy  to  succeed  its  predecessor  as  the  foremost  dictionary 
of  the  English  language  and  an  indispensable  aid  to  every  reader  and  user  of 
English. 
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GRAPHIC  METHODS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Scribner's  Historical  Atlas  op  American  Progress,  showing  by  Graphic 
Methods  the  territorial,  industrial  and  political  development  and  resources  of 
the  United  States.  Abridged  from  Scribner's  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United 
States,  with  additions  and  explanatory  notes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;  |io.oo. 

It  is  a  constant  study  of  good  teachers  to  find  means  of  presenting  the  matter 
they  have  to  deal  with  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  Figures  are  dry  and  to  most 
people  convey  very  little  meaning.  Even  a  skillfully  prepared  text  gives  only 
comparatively  indistinct  and  languid  impressions.  It  only  imperfectly  stirs  the 
imagination  and  cannot  mass  details  effectively.  Graphic  methods  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  give  play  to  the  constructive  activity  of  the  learner.  We 
have  rarely  seen  them  so  skillfully  and  effectively  used  as  in  the  volume  before 
us.  More  than  three  hundred  colored  maps,  charts  and  diagrams  set  before  the 
student  clearly,  simply  and  yet  in  wonderful  detail  and  completeness  the  physi- 
cal geography,  history,  progress,  occupations  and  present  condition  of  this 
country.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  a  description  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
variety  and  wealth  of  details  in  the  volume.  Take  for  example  the  series  of 
maps  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  country.  We  have  a  map  of  the  original 
land  grants,  of  the  colonial  territory  in  1776,  and  then  a  series  presenting  the 
area,  settlement  and  territorial  divisions  as  found  in  each  decade  from  1790  to 
the  present  time.  In  1830  four  very  short  railway  lines  make  their  appearance, 
and  the  subsequent  maps  exhibit  the  steady  and  wonderful  expansion  of  the 
new  mode  of  transit, — an  exhibit  which  will  impress  the  most  careless  observer. 
On  the  same  maps  are  shown  the  changes  of  boundaries,  the  dates  of  admis- 
sion of  the  states,  the  spread  of  population,  and  the  westward  movement  of  the 
center  of  population  as  indicated  by  each  succeeding  census.  A  diagram  at 
the  bottom  of  the  maps  presents  to  the  eye  the  relative  growth  in  population  of 
each  of  the  states  from  decade  to  decade.  From  1850  the  location  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  is  also  shown.  In  the  political  history  we  have  a  chart  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  parties,  maps  showing  in  detail  the  results  of  presidental  elec- 
tions, and,  by  counties,  the  ratios  of  the  predominant  to  the  total  vote.  We 
have  maps  showing  by  counties  the  amount  of  improved  farm  land,  the  products 
per  square  mile  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton  and  wool,  the  mining  regions  for 
the  different  metals  and  the  amount  of  product  of  each,  the  distribution  of  man- 
ufactures, education  and  illiteracy  of  the  people,  government  land  grants,  and  a 
series  of  admirable  topographical  maps  showing  temperatures,  rainfall,  river 
basins,  forestry,  etc. 

.  This  list  of  some  of  the  chief  maps,  little  attention  having  been  paid  in  it  to 
the  admirable  charts,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  information  contain- 
ed in  the  volume.  There  is,  besides,  a  letter  press  giving  the  history  of  territorial 
changes,  the  progress  of  settlement,  an  outline  of  political  history  and  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  country.  We  consider  the  book 
a  teaching  instrument  of  very  high  value,  and  wish  that  it  might  find  its  way  into 
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all  our  graded  schools.  It  permits  the  use  of  right  methods  in  studies  of  this 
nature,  by  making  the  pupil  an  investigator  who  must  formulate  for  himself  the 
knowledge  which  he  gains  by  inspection,  and  this  knowledge  will  be  more  defin- 
ite and  abiding  because  it  is  visual  as  well  as  verbal.  How  important  the  kind 
of  knowledge  here  given  is  to  intelligent  citizenship  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
point  out. 

—  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  Considered  With  Some 
RsPERENCE  to  ITS  ORIGINS,  by  John  Fiske,  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  360 
pp.),  makes  a  new  departure  in  the  teaching  of  civics,  and  one  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  modern  tendencies.  We  are  surprised  on  opening  the  volume  at 
its  wide  variation  from  the  stiffly  formal  system,  the  narrow  scope,  and  the  rigid 
definitions  and  statements  of  familiar  text-books.  The  method  is  fluid  and  lit- 
erary; it  aims  at  the  formation  of  rational  conceptions  rather  than  the  mastery 
of  formulas.  The  book  conceives  government  as  a  social  growth,  to  be  known 
historically  and  not  by  definitions.  Accordingly,  after  a  fresh  and  suggestive 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  government,  it  begins  with  the  history  of  the  town- 
ship and  county  organizations,  and  these  topics,  with  the  rise  and  government 
of  cities,  topics  hardly  hinted  at  in  ordinary  texts  on  civil  government,  occupy 
about  one  half  the  volume.  If  anyone  questions  the  wisdom  of  this  we  refer 
him  with  confidence  to  the  volume  itself  for  a  justification.  The  argument  in 
preface  will  have  some  weight  with  him,  but  if  he  skips  this  and  plunges  into  the 
text  we  are  certain  that  the  interest,  pertinence  and  practical  value  of  these 
chapters  as  an  introduction  to  a  vital  knowledge  of  our  institutions  will  make  a 
convert  of  him.  The  book  is  indeed  an  introduction  to  a  rational  study  of  in- 
stitutions. It  puts  the  young  learner  upon  the  track  of  modem  methods  of  his- 
torical study,  and  will  stimulate  him  to  seek  farther  and  learn  more.  Even  the 
chapters  devoted  to  State  and  National  constitutions  are  vivified  by  the  new 
point  of  view,  and  are  concerned  not  merely  with  the  written  documents  but 
with  the  body  of  usages  which  have  made  these  effective.  One  admirable  fea- 
ture of  the  work  is  the  series  of  questions  appended  to  the  different  sections. 
These  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  head  master  of  the  Cambridge  High 
School.  We  are  not  disposed  to  favor  such  appendages,  but  make  an  exception 
in  favor  of  these.  They  are  ingenious  and  thoroughly  helpful.  One  group  of 
them  reviews  the  text,  and  another  calls  for  inferences,  investigations,  and  ap- 
plications. Both  are  admirable,  but  the  latter  especially  so,  and  we  heartily 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  The  bibliographical  notes  in  the 
volume,  which  direct  the  reader  to  the  most  valuable  treatises,  historical  and  sys- 
tematic, on  the  various  topics  considered,  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  it,  for 
they  not  only  name  books  but  very  often  give  also  brief  indications  of  their 
character  and  value.  The  book  may  be  commended  without  reservation  as  the 
most  helpful  treatise  on  civil  government  which  has  yet  appeared  for  junior  stu- 
dents. 

— ^Warren's  New  Physical  Geography,  by  William  H.  Brewer,  Professor 
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in  Yale  University,  (Cowperthwait  &  Co.;  144  pp.,  I1.50.)  while  retaining  tbe 
methods  of  treatment  which  gave  to  the  old  work  its  great  popularity  is  other- 
wise essentially  a  new  book.  The  wonderful  increase  of  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  new  and  more  comprehensive  views  which  has  supplanted  old 
explanations  have  rendered  necessary  the  construction  of  a  new  book.  The 
names  of  the  editor  and  those  who  have  aided  him,  men  eminent  in  special 
tields  of  investigation,  are  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  work.  It  is  admirably  equipped  with  illustrative  materiaL  Tbe 
colored  maps  are  numerous,  large  and  excellent,  the  relief  maps  well  executed  and 
very  effective,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  many  well  planned  and  instructive 
charts.  The  engravings  also  which  are  truly  illustrative  and  of  great  teaching 
value,  are  fine  examples  of  the  engraver's  art.  We  turn  with  much  interest  to 
the  colored  geological  map  of  the  United  States,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished in  a  school  text-book,  and  find  it  carefully  wrought  in  its  detail  and  ea^ly 
interpreted,  a  wonderfnl  help  for  understanding  the  general  geology  of  the 
country.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Major  Powell,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  short  the  new  Warren  seems  as  worthy 
of  extended  use  and  popularity  as  the  old  book  was  in  its  time,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  it  will  win  its  way  to  favor  in  the  schools  at  once. 

—  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesy,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Albert 
S.  Cook,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  143  pp.,  90c.)  ought  to  do  much  to  revive  the  study  of 
an  old  and  inspiring  masterpiece  of  literature  and  literary  criticism.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  spelling  and  punctuation  of  the  essay  are  modernized.  For 
the  most  part  the  adherence  to  old  forms  in  such  matters  is  purely  pedantry  and 
but  interposes  needless  difRculties  in  the  way  of  the  reader.  Sidney's  treatise 
is  inspiring  and  suggestive,  and  should  be  read  for  its  thought  and  form  and  not 
in  the  spirit  of  the  mere  antiquary.  The  introduction  gives  a  life  of  Sidney,  a 
discussion  of  the  date  of  composition  of  this  treatise  and  an  examination  of  his 
learning,  style  and  theory  of  poetry.  The  notes  are  quite  extensive  and  scholarly, 
and  leave  little  to  be  desired  by  the  reader. 

—  Selections  From  Heine's  Poems,  edited  with  notes  by  Horatio  Stevens 
White,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  220  pp.,  80c.)  deserves  warm  commendation.  No 
writer  needs  to  be  culled  more  than  Heine,  and  none  is  more  thoroughly  de- 
lightful when  taken  at  his  best.  These  selections  have  been  made  with  excellent 
taste  and  display  successfully  the  best  traits  of  his  peculiar  genius.  The  notes, 
though  not  numerous,  are  helpful  and  sufficient.  A  chronology  of  his  life  and 
a  Syllabus  of  his  works  are  appended. 

—  HisTORiETTES  MoDERNES,  recuillies  et  annotees  par  C.  Fontaine,  Tome 
II,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  158  pp.,  65c.)  continues  a  very  delightful  series.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  first  volume  has  already  gone  through  four 
editions.  These  short  stories  are  thoroughly  artistic,  full  of  charm,  and  in  point 
of  language  just  what  the  student  of  French  wants  to  become  familiar  with. 

—An  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Charles  Morris, 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  250  pp.,  6oc.)  tells  the  story  of  the  country 
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in  a  very  pleasing  and  simple  narrative.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  accounts  of  the  people,  their  ways  of  life  and  occupations  and 
to  the  progress  by  discoveries  and  inventions  which  has  brought  the  country  to 
its  present  condition.  These  are  the  more  important  things  for  young  pupils  to 
know,  and  they  will  find  a  mine  of  instruction  and  delight  easily  worked  by  them 
in  this  little  volume. 

—  Ancient  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  476,  by  Robert  F.  Pennell, 
(Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon;  284  pp.,  ^oc-)  has  the  merit  of  compressing  the  political 
and  military  history  of  Rome,  in  a  clear  and  attractive  narrative,  within  the 
compass  of  two  hundred  small  pages.  There  are  added  chapters  on  literature, 
roads  and  provinces,  officers,  customs,  public  buildings,  religion,  the  army,  and 
legendary  Rome.  In  schools  limited  to  a  very  brief  time  for  Roman  history 
this  will  be  found  a  serviceable  manual. 

—  Pocket  Handbook  of  Biography,  by  H.  F.  Reddall,  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C. 
W.  Bardeen;  263  pp.)  contains  more  than  ten  thousand  names  of  celebrated 
f>ersons,  showing  their  nationality,  rank,  occupation,  and  dates  of  birth  and 
death  of  each.  The  book  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  from  its 
small  size  is  an  exceedingly  handy  reference  book. 

—  Home  Exercisb  for  Health  and  Cure,  by  Charles  R.  Bardeen,  (Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen;  91  pp.)  is  a  treatise  for  individual  use,  diflfering  from 
common  school  treatises  on  calesthenics  which  aim  at  concert  exercises.  It  is  a 
manual  to  guide  in  recovering  and  maintaining  health.  It  is  translated  from 
the  German  of  D.  G.  R.  Schreber,  M.  D.,  and  the  publisher's  note  says  that 
140,000  copies  of  the  original  had  been  sold  in  Germany  up  to  1889,  "and 
teachers  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  it,  both  for  their  own  use  and  for  that 
of  their  pupils."  The  book  gives  the  reasons  for  different  exercises  prescribed 
and  inducts  the  reader  into  the  habit  of  thinking  rationally  in  physical  training. 

— LsssoNS  FOR  A  FiRST  Year  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  by  Jessie  McMillan 
Anderson,  (N.  Y.,  John  B.  Alden;  150  pp.)  bears  the  interesting  dedication, 
"  For  my  little  brother,  Robbins  Battell  Anderson,  who  first  taught  me  how  to 
teach  children  English  grammar,  this  book  is  written."  The  author  has  found 
the  method  interesting  and  successful  with  her  classes.  There  is  no  nonsense 
at>out  it.  Technical  grammar  is  taught  directly  but  simply,  by  reflection  upon 
usage;  the  main  principles  are  worked  out  inductively  and  the  pupils  brought 
by  a  short  road  to  parsing  and  analyzing.  It  is  a  common  sense  book,  and  will 
be  useful  to  anyone  who  has  to  teach  grammar  to  beginners. 

— Lessons  in  Right  Doing,  Vol.  i.,  by  Emma  L.  Ballon,  (N.  Y.:  Teachers' 
Publishing  Co.,  6  Clinton  Place;  171  pp.)  will  suit  primary  teachers  who  are 
looking  about  for  a  guide  to  help  them  in  giving  moral  instruction  to  their  class- 
es. Its  construction  is  very  simple.  An  instance  of  conduct  common  to  chil- 
dren is  given  in  a  story,  and  then  it  is  talked  over  with  the  pupils  to  find  out 
what  was  right  or  wrong  in  it  and  why.  Supt.  N.  A.  Calkins,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, bears  witness  to  the  success  of  the  author  in  training  young  children,  and 
this  excellent  little  manual  shows  how  skillful  her  methods  were. 
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—Easy  Latin  Lessons,  by  Thomas  B.  Lindsay  and  George  W.  RoUinsy 
(Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  374  pp;  |i.oo)  endeavors  to  clear  the  first  year's  work  in 
Latin  of.  all  needless  technicalities,  giving  only  the  essentials  of  grammar,  with 
appropriate  exercises  in  writing  and  translating  the  language.  The  book  com- 
mends itself  to  us  as  an  excellent  guide.  The  lessons  are  short  and  easy,  not 
more  than  ten  new  words  are  introduced  into  each,  the  book  is  complete  in  it- 
self not  requiring  a  grammar  to  supplement  it,  and  it  is  thoroughly  systematic 
and  progressive.  It  makes  the  path  of  the  learner  as  smooth  as  it  can  be  made, 
and  will  lead  him  to  a  sound  knowledge  of  Latin  if  he  but  does  each  day's  work 
well. 

—  Pedagogies:  A  new  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching,  by  R.  D.  Allen  and 
J.  T.  Gaines  (Louisville:  J.  T.  Gaines,  86  pp.)  is  a  small  pamphlet  which  bases 
upon  this  passage  from  Bain's  Mental  Science:  **  The  primary  attributes  of  in- 
tellect are,  (i)  Consciousness  of  Differences;  (2)  Consciousness  of  Agreement; 
and  (3)  Retentiveness.  Every  properly  intellectual  function  involves  one  or 
more  of  these  attributes,  and  nothing  else."  This  principle  is  defended  and 
developed  in  the  first  twenty  pages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  oc- 
cupied with  practical  lessons  in  different  branches  of  school  instruction.  The 
thought  seems  to  be  well  grasped  and  applied,  and  we  are  only  surprised  that 
the  adjective  "new"  should  be  applied  to  the  theory. 

— We  have  received  the  following  interesting  pamphlets:  Proceeding's  of  the 
First  Annual  Convention  oj  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  29  and  30,  1889,  containing  discus- 
sions of  numerous  questions  relating  to  higher  education The  Physical 

Geography  of  the  Mississippi  River y  by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  reprinted  firom 
Proceedings  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  a  suggestive  and  valuable 

study,  which  ought  to  be  made  generally  accessible  to  teachers Hand- 

Craft,  by  James  Crichton  Browne,  a  physiological  argument  for  manual  train- 
ing,  reprinted  from  the  National  Review,  in  the  Series  of  Educational  Mono- 
graphs published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  at 

|i.oo  per  annum University  of  Pennsylvania —  Catalogue  and  Announce* 

mentSy  i88g-^ Johns  Hopkins'  University  Circulars — Programmes  for 

i8^o-gi Boston  University — School  of  Medicine  Catalogue  and  An- 
nouncement i8go;  also  of  the  same  Catalogue  and  Circular  of  the  School  of 
Law,  

LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—Of  special  interest  to  teachers  are  Stanley  Hall's  article  on  **The  Training  of  Teach- 
ers" in  the  September  Forum;  Prof.  C  E.  Norton's  In  the  September  Harper's  on  "Har- 
vard Collegre  in  1890;"  John  T.  Prince's  in  the  September  AUantic  on  "German  and  Amei^ 
lean  Schools;"  and  Prof.  G.  R.  Stetson's  in  the  Andover  Review^  September,  on  *The  New 
Basis  of  National  Education." 

—The  Century  begins  its  twenty-first  year  with  the  November  number,  and  will  make 
that  Issue  of  special  Interest  and  value.  For  the  coming  volume  it  promises  The  Gold 
Hunters  of  California,  a  series  of  historic  papers  full  of  romantic  interest;  An  Ameri- 
can in  Llbet,  pictures  of  the  almost  unknown  heart  of  Asia,  by  W.  W.  Bockhill;  Personal 
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Traits  of  Llnooln,  by  the  authors  of  his  life:  Indian  Fights  and  Fl^rhters;  Adventures  of 
War  Prisoners,  —a  new  phase  of  the  war  articles  for  which  the  magazine  is  famous ;  Min- 
ister Dallas  at  the  Court  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  from  the  diaries  of  Qeo.  M.  Dallas;  The 
Faith  Doctor,  by  Edward  Eggleston;  The  Squirrel  Inn,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton;  American 
Newspapers;  Municipal  Government  in  America;  Present  Day  Papers,  etc.  The  volume 
promises  to  be  the  most  attractive  ever  issued. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  immediate  publication  "HaiyA^hooh  of  Historic  SchooU  of  Paint- 
4na.  by  Miss  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt,  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School;  Selections  in 
English  Prwefrom  Elizabeth  to  Victoria,  by  James  M.  Oarnett.  The  selections  will  aver- 
age twenty  paires,  and  wlU  be  accompanied  by  notes;  TarbeU's  Lantfuage  Lessons,  a  work 
live  years  In  preparation;  new  and  revised  editions  of  Myers'  History  of  Rome,  and  Myers* 
OtUlines  of  Ancient  History. 

—St.  Nicholas  also  has  its  promises  of  good  things  for  young  and  old  during  the  coming 
year — Stories  by  Trowbridge,  Noah  Brooks,  Francis  Courtenay  Baylor,  Brander  Mathews, 
and  others,  and  a  wide  range  of  instructive  and  interesting  papers. 

—Education  for  September  has  two  specially  notable  papers— The  Educational  Ronais- 
sanoe  in  France,  and  The  Common  Schools  of  Berlin.  Both  are  admirable  studies,  and 
Miss  Brown's  article  on  University  Extension  also  deserves  mention. 

— ^The  September  ilrena  is  a  remarkable  number.  Dr.  Hodgson's  paper  on  Psychical 
Research,  Mr.  T.  P.  Gorman's  history  of  the  organization  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  un- 
der the  title  The  Dominion's  Original  Sin,  and  Mr.  Lowin's  suggestive  account  of  Robert 
Owen  at  Lanark  are  papers  of  great  value.  Senator  Morgan  on  The  Race  Question,  Dr. 
Dllie  on  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws,  and  Dr.  Crelghton  on  Vaccination  are  also 
noteworthy. 

— ^The  October  Harper  is  rich  in  fine  engravings  and  such  papers  as  Antoine's  Moose 
Yard,  Agricultural  Chill,  A  Night  at  Newstead  Abbey,  and  Reminiscences  of  N.  P.  Willis 
and  Lydia  Maria  Child  will  gratify  all  readers  of  this  sterling  monthly. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—  Subscribers  who  have  changed  on  the  former  list  have  changed  princi- 
their  residence  during  the  vacation  pals  this  year  —  one  third  of  the  num- 
should  remember  to  notify  us,  that  we  ber— and  the  list  a  year  ago  showed 
may  properly  revise  our  mailing  list,  fifty-two  changes. 

In  case  numbers  of  the  Journal  fail  to  —Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  edi- 

reach  you  by  the  tenth  of  the  month,  ^^r  last  month  some  blanks  occurred  in 

notify  us  and  we  will  send  another  copy,  the  printed  list  of  those  who  received 

If  this  notice  is  long  delayed  we  are  limited  certificates  at  the  State  Exam- 

sometimes  unable  to  supply   missing  jnation.    To  supply  omissions  add  to 

numbers.  the   following:    O.   H.   Day,   of  New 

—  A  comparison  of  the  list  of  high  London;  L.  W.  Wood,  of  Augusta; 
school  principals  published  elsewhere  and  G.  M.  Morrissey,  of  Maple  Grove, 
with  that  published  a  year  ago  will  dis-  —The  Normal  Schools  appear  to  be 
•dose  some  interesting  facts.  Last  year  very  full  this  year.  River  Falls  reports 
the  whole  number  of  free  high  schools  an  enrollment  of  upwards  of  150  in 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six;  this  year  Normal  and  preparatory  departments, 
jt  is  one  hundred  and  seventy;  last  year  the  largest  enrollment  yet  at  the  open- 
five  new  schools  had  been  added  to  the  ing  of  a  year.  At  Milwaukee  nearly  all 
list,  and  this  year  there  are  fifteen.  One  the  seats  in  the  Normal  room  are  occu- 
school,  Oshkosh,  has  been  dropped  pied,  Platte ville  is  overflowing,  and 
from  the  list.     Fifty-two  of  the  schools  Whitewater  and  Qshkosh  have  the  usu- 
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al  largfe  enrollments.  This  is  satisfac- 
tory. These  schools  are  exerting  a 
great  and  valuable  influence  upon  the 
schools  of  the  state,  which  is  steadily 
increasing.  One  great  problem  press- 
ing upon  the  management  of  them  is 
how  to  increase  the  number  of  full 
graduates.  This  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion small,  both  with  reference  to  the 
number  enrolled  and  in  comparison 
with  similar  schools  in  other  states.  Is 
it  not  due  to  the  influence  of  the  short- 
er course? 

— Miss  Robinson,  who  has  for  sever- 
al years  taught  drawing  in  the  White- 
water Normal  School,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  the  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  Normal  School,  and 
Miss  Hughes,  from  Bloomington,  111., 
takes  her  place  at  Whitewater. 

—  At  Eau  Claire  the  creation  of  a 
united  city  school  system  has  resulted 
in  placing  Prin.  M.  D.  Frawley  at  the 
head  of  the  high  school,  and  Prin.  J. 
K.  McGregor  becomes  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Charles  Friedcl, 
formerly  principal  of  the  East  Side 
school,  becomes  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Manitowoc. 

—Geo.  Peterson,  a  graduate  in  the 
last  year's  class  at  River  Falls,  assumes 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Baldwin,  the 
position  left  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Brainerd  to 
become  principal  at  Cumberland. 

— Supt.  W.  D.  Parker,  the  state  In- 
spector of  High  Schools,  visited  all  the 
free  high  schools  of  the  state  last  year, 
and  complete  records  of  their  organi- 
zation, courses  of  study,  etc.,  are  now 
on  file  in  the  department  of  education. 
It  is  his  purpose  between  now  and  the 
first  of  January  to  make  a  re-inspection 
of  those  in  which  there  has  been  a 
change  of  principal  so  as  to  have  com- 
plete records  of  the  schools  as  actually 
organized  by  the  close  of  the  present 
year.    This   work   began  the  second 


week  in  September,  and  it  will  be  press- 
ed vigorously  until  completed.  The 
result  of  the  first  inspection  of  the 
schools  is  very  encouraging.  Wiscon- 
sin has  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  has 
been  done  within  a  few  years  in  the 
way  of  organizing  these  people's  col- 
leges in  her  midst. 

— A  larger  accession  of  new  students 
(344)  w^^  received  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity this  year  than  ever  before  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term.  All  dasses 
and  all  departments  are  unusually  liill, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  year  will  reach  nine  hun- 
dred. 

—  During  the  past  year  the  followii^ 
high  schools  were  added  to  the  accred- 
ited list  of  the  State  University:  Neills- 
ville  and  Praine  du  Chien  for  the  Mod- 
ern Classical;  General  Science  and 
English  courses;  Delavan  for  the  Mod- 
em Classical  and  General  Sciences; 
Ashland,  Horicon,  Kenosha,  Lodi  and 
Menomonie  for  the  General  Science 
and  English;  and  Omro  for  the  Eng- 
lish course. 

—  A  glance  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page  of  the  cover  will  show  readers  of 
the  Journal  that  with  the  number  for 
January  next  it  will  attain  the  year  of 
its  majority.    For  almost  twenty  yeais 
it  has  been  serving  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  educational   monthlies   in  this 
country,  we  believe  the  oldest  which 
has  kept  its  name  and  form  unchanged. 
During  these  years  it  has  undergone 
many  changes  of  editors,  and  the  usual 
ups  and  downs  of  journalism.    It  is 
now,  we  believe,  more  firmly  estal 
lished  in  the  favor  and  support  of  tfc 
best  teachers  of  the  state  than  ever  be 
fore.    What  shall  be  its  future  ?    Tb 
anniversary  ought  to  be  the  occasio 
of  a  general  rally  of  its   friends   an 
supporters  to  increase  its  circulatio 
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and  influence.  It  ought  to  be  enlarged 
and  strengthened,  and  it  might  be  with 
a  hearty  and  united  effort  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state  in  its  behalf.  The  mat- 
ter of  its  future  will  come  before  the 
State  Association  at  its  winter  meeting, 
and  will,  we  trust,  receive  wise  and 
careful  consideration.  It  might  be 
doabled  in  size  and  value  by  making 
the  price  |i,so,  like  that  of  most  state 
jotimals,  and  this  would  afford  room 
kx  a  fuller  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools,  and  a 
representation  also  of  the  progress  of 
higher  education.  What  do  Wisconsin 
teachers  say  in  this  matter  ? 

—  At  PlatteviUe  a  union  of  school 
districts,  which  has  been  sought  in  vain 
for  so  many  years,  has  at  length  been 
effected,  and  with  the  opening  of  a  free 
his^b  school  this  year  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  city  seem  to  have  entered 
upon  a  new  and  promising  era. 

—  Mr.  F.  F.  Showers,  of  Mazomanie, 
will  be  principal  of  schools  at  Blue 
Mounds  the  present  year. 

—  Mr.  R.  E.  Loveland,  a  graduate 
of  Oberlin,  becomes  assistant  in  the 
Monroe  high  school. 

—  The  recognized  way  to  a  position 
as  professor  in  some  college  or  univer- 
sity is  more  and  more  recognized  to 
be  through  a  serious  post-graduate 
course  of  study.  Three' men  who  were 
last  year  principals  of  high  schools  in 
this  state  have  this  year  entered  upon 
surh  study, —  Mr.  J.  A.  James,  of  Dar- 
lington, Mr.  E.  R.  Johnson,  of  Bosco- 
bel,  and  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Collie,  of  Dela- 
van. 

—  Mr.  C.  A.  Chapman,  whose  name 
appears  as  conductor  of  four  of  the  in- 
stitutes in  Wisconsin  this  fall,  and  who 
was  elected  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Manitowoc,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  Prof  Simon  Newcombe  at 
Johns    Hopkins.    Mr.   Chapman    had 


just  completed  a  course  of  study  at 
that  institution,  and  his  appointment 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  his 
marked  success  as  a  student. 

— Teachers  of  Sheboygan  county 
were  pleased  to  meet  as  institute  con- 
ductor one  of  their  former  county  su- 
perintendents, Mr.  B.  R.  Grogan,  now 
of  California.  The  institute  at  Ply- 
mouth deserves  especial  mention  for 
the  uniform  large  attendance  and  the 
continuance  in  the  schools  of  the  teach- 
ers who  compose  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  in  which  the  work  of  the  conduc- 
tors can  be  and  has  been  successfully 
made  continuous  from  year  to  year. 

—  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  C.  H. 
Keyes,  formerly  principal  and  superin- 
tendent at  Janesville,  becomes  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  succeeds  another  Wis- 
consin man,  Supt.  Twining. 

—  It  is  a  good  plan  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  settle  up  old  accounts 
and  make  provision  for  periodicals  for 
the  future.  In  this  connection  we  call  at- 
tention to  the  Journal  clubbing  rates 
on  the  second  page  of  the  cover. 
Through  these  offers  we  have  helped 
a  very  large  number  of  subscribers  to 
additional  reading  matter  at  cheap 
rates,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  serve 
a  good  many  more.  We  have  believed 
that  helpfulness  in  this  matter  and  for- 
bearance in  the  matter  of  duns  would 
be  appreciated  by  our  patrons,  and 
have  been  gratified  by  evidences  that 
we  are  not  altogether  mistaken. 

—  The  statistics  of  city  schools  from 
the  forthcoming  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  which  we  publish  else- 
where, furnish  several  matters  of  inter- 
est, such  as  the  number  of  Normal  cer- 
tificates and  diplomas  among  city  teach- 
ers, the  ratio  of  public  to  private  school 
attendance,  the  growth  of  kindergar- 
tens, etc.     But  readers  who  know  how 
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to  examine  statistics  will  work  the  mine'*^  conducting  business  than  ever  before. 
without  suggestions.  I  Parties    wishing   employment,    or  to 


— J.  H.  Ackerman,  formerly  of  Ar- 
cadia, is  now  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  East  Portland,  Oregon,' 
where  he  has  supervision  of  four 
schools  and  twenty-eight  teachers.|    A- 

— J.  A.  Williams,  formerly  principal 
at  Bloomington,  is  now  superintendent 
of  city  schools  at  Galena,  Ills.,  the  po- 
sition from  which  Prof.  Gillan  was 
called  to  the  Milwaukee  Normal  school. 

—  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  Boston, 
have  purchased  the  list  and  business 
of  John  C  Buckbee  &  Co.,  of  Chica- 
go. Their  western  manager,  Mr.  O. 
S.  Cook,  has  removed  to  Boston  to  aid 
in  the  home  office,  and  is  succeeded  by  of  wood -teaching  with  the  knife  has 
Mr.  Robert  Foresman,  who  occupies  been  started  in  Milwaukee  under  the 
the  old  offices  at  122  and  124  Wabash   auspices  of  the  People's  Institute.    It 


more  fully  investigate  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  they  offer,  would  do 
well  to  communicate  with  them  prompt- 
ly. 

— The  demand  from  city  and  county 
superintendents  for  the  short  term  or 
two-day  institutes  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing. Several  requests  for  conductors 
have  already  been  made  to  the  State 
Department,  and  some  of  tlie  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  earlier  than 
usual.  In  October,  two-day  sessions 
are  to  be  held  at  Stoughton,  Sun  Prairie, 
Oconomowoc  and  Milwaukee. 

—  A  special  school  for  the  teaching 


Ave.,  Chicago.  They  publish  an  ex- 
cellent line  of  school  books,  and  have 
now  increased  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  patrons. 

—  The  Dodgeville  high  school  has 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  possess- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  school 
yards  in  the  state.  The  keeping  of 
this  as  a  garden  park  has  somewhat 
cramped  the  play-ground,  and  the 
school  board  has  now  purchased  an 
additional  lot  as  a  place  for  the  chil- 
dren's sports.     Both  features  are  great- 


is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  learned 
the  art  in  Sweden,  at  the  famous  Naas 
school.  The  opportunity  thus  offered 
to  study  the  so-called  **slojd  system  " 
in  practical  operation  instead  of  through 
the  medium  of  treatises  about  it  will 
no  doubt  be  improved  by  many  teach- 
ers. 

— The  increase  of  seating  capacity 
of  the  public  schools  in  Milwaukee 
seems  not  yet  to  have  equaled  the  in- 
creased demand.  The  schools  even  in 
those  parts  of  the  city  where    more 


ly  to  be  desired,  the  garden-park  and  room  has  been  provided  are  full,  and 
the  play-ground,  and  we  wish  other  in  some  places  crowded;  so  that  addi- 
school  boards  in  the  state  were  as  ready  tional  buildings  Seem  to  be  an  inpera- 
to  furnish  them.  They  are  both  highly  tive  demand.  The  Board  has  found  it 
educative,  contributing  to  the  beauty  necessary  to  make  provision  for  reliev- 
of  the  town  and  the  culture  of  the  chil-  ing  the' pressure  by  using  rooms  tem- 
dren.  May  not  Arbor  Day  be  made  a  porarily  fitted  up  for  school  purposes, 
means  of  securing  more  extensive  and  —The  State  Normal  School  at  Mil- 
attractive    grounds    for     our     public  waukee  starts  this  year  with  an  un- 


schools  ? 

—  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  whose  ad- 
vertisement appears  in  another  column, 


usually  favorable  outlook.  During  the 
summer  vacation  the  building  was 
thoroughly    renovated,     the     outside 


have   recently  moved    into  new  and   painted  and  the  rooms  frescoed.    The 
larger  quarters,  with  better  facilities  for  assembly  room  is  now  a  model  of  neat- 
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ness  and  beauty.  The  '^enronment  is 
considerably  larger  than  ever  before 
and  shoe's  a  steady  and  satisfactory 
growth  in  three  directions:  While  about 
the  usual  number  are  enrolled  from  the 
Milwaukee  High  School,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  students  now  in  attend- 
ance are  from  other  parts  of  the  State; 
the  maturity  of  the  students  as  shown 
by  the  averaj^  age  and  experience  in 
teaching:  has  also  increased  steadily 
during  the  past  few  years;  and  the 
number  of  men  of  advanced  attain- 
ments shows  an  increase  with  each- 
year's  enrollment.  A  glance  at  the 
sdiool  when  assembled  does  not  as 
.  formerly  give  the  visitor  the  impression 
that  he  is  in  a  ladies'  seminary  or  a 
training;  school  for  kindergartners,  but 
he  sees  before  him  men  and  women  old 
enough  to  approach  educational  pro- 
blems with  a  serious  purpose. 

— The  principal  of  the  Glenbeulah 
high  school  for  the  present  year  is  A. 
J.  Slrassburger,  instead  of  Mina  Whit- 
ing, as  printed  elsewhere.  There  are 
two  or  three  blanks  in  the  printed  list 
of  principals,  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
reports  have  been  made  up  to  this  time 
to  the  $t^te  Superintendent  and  no  re- 
sponse to  inquiries. 

.— ^The  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
Whitewater  Normal  school  has  been 
^ilarged  and  improved.  One  side  of 
the  itx>f  has  been  raised  and  a  deck 
roof  put  on,  thereby  bringing  out  eigh- 
teen feet  of  space  formerly  hidden 
away  under  the  eaves,  thus  making  a 
room  a  little  over  thirty  feet  square. 
The  north  wall  has  been  raised  up,  and 
the  room  is  lighted  by  two  large  win- 
dows in  the  north  end  and  two  sky- 
lights of  hammered  glass  each  7x4  feet. 
Two  tables  20x4  fe^t  have  been  built 
through  the  room  abotit  eight  feet  from 
the  east  and  west  walls.  These  tables 
have  been  fitted  up  with   cupboards, 


drawers,  shelves  above,  water  seMce  - 
and  porcelain  lined  sinks  to  accommd-' ' 
date  twenty  students.    They  are  of  the 
ordinary  height  for  standing  work  in  ' 
chemistry,  but  have  been  fitted  wfth 
foot  rests  and  with  low  stools,  for  seats 
will  be  used  for  sitting  down  work  by 
classes  in   toology    and    mineralogy:* 
Against  the  ventilating   shad   on   th<?   ' 
north  side  four  gas  closets  have  beeiit  ' 
built,  and  through  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  passes  a  flue  connecting  inside 
with  a  globe  ventilator. 

— The  enrollment  of  students  dit  the 
State  University  has  reached  79b  at  the  . 
present  writing,   and  mpre  are  being.  J 
added  every'  day.    The  short  agricnU 
tural  course  does  not  open  tkntil   the  ' 
first  of  November,  and  a  good  class  is 
anticipated  in  this  work.    There  have 
been  admitted  344  new  students  this 
fall,  of  whom  249  are  in    the   under- 
graduate departments,  39  in  pharmacy 
and  56  in  law.    . 

—  A  Slojd  exhibit  is  one  feature  of 
the  Milwaukee  exposition  this  yearv'  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  second  booth  south 
of  the  art  gallery.  It  is  desired  to  or,-, 
ganize  classes  in  various  public  and  . 
private  schools  of  Milwaukee  and  in; 
church  missions,  so  as  to  reace  as  man/ 
children  as  possible  this  winter  and  test 
the  practical  educational  value  of  this 
system.  Instructors  and  parents  are 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  exhibit  of 
work  done  by  the  classes  the  past  sum- 
mer and  consider  the  advisability  of  its 
more  general  introduction.  Classes 
will  be  at  work  in  the  booth,  and  Miss  ' 
Erirson  will  be  in  attendance  most  of 
the  time  during  the  exposition.  The- 
models   can   always    be   seen— "both 

rprV    STENOGRAPHY  and  TYPE- 
T  UJuJUi  WRITING  FREE.     First-class 
facilities  and  best  of  teachers.     Address,"  - 
with  stamp  for  return  postage, 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  tO., 
Parish.  N.  Y. 
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those  owned  by  Miss  Ericsoa,  to  which 
she  is  constantly  adding  articles  suita- 
ble for  American  needs,  and  those 
made  by  the  children  — some  being  ar- 
ranged in  sequence.  Sixty -three  pu- 
pils have  been  in  attendance  during 
July  and  August,  five  ladies,  six  girls 
and  the  remainder  boys.  Several  pu- 
pils from  the  deaf-mute  school  have 
done  excellent  work« 


— SupC.  J.  Q.  Carrie,  of  Green  Lake 
county,  maintained  at  Markesan  this 
summer  a  four  weeks'  summer  school 
for  the  teachers,  thus  contSnuins  the 
poHcy  of  his  predecessor,  Supt  Millard. 

—  Do  not  fiul  to  notice  the  interest- 
ing fiaicts  r^farding  the  literary  derel- 
opinent  of  Russia  given  in  the  Notes 
from  Foreign  Countries  in  ^'Oor 
Drawer." 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

A  Bureau  has  been  organized  in  Washington  City  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating, and  furnishing  information  upon,  any  subject  that  may  be  sent  it  for  that 
purpose.  It  does  not  furnish  finished  productions,  but  simpl^  collects  notes  and 
data.  Located  at  the  Capital  where  are  collected  vast  libraries,  museums  and 
the  archives  of  the  government,  it  is  possessed  ci  eveiy  facility  for  this  dass  of 
work.  Estimates  for  any  particular  piece  of  work  win  be  AirnishM  upoa  ap- 
plication. Any  further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  ASSOCIATION. 

Washu\gton,  D.  C 

ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


During  the  months  of  August  and  Septemt>er,  there  will  be  many  vacancies 
that  must  t>e  filled  on  "short  notice.**  The  ''rush**  has  already  begun.  We 
daily  receive  letters  and  telegrams^  asking  us  to  nominate  candidates  for  siven 
vacancies.    If  not  yet  located,  let  us  hear  from  you.    Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  111. 
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Journal  of  Rducation. 

VOL.  XX.  NOVEMBER,  1890.  No.  11. 

CONSTITUTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Southwestern  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association  at  Madison, 

August  28,  1890. 

D.  W.  Maxon,  of  Washington  Co.,  was  the  author  of  the  Wisconsin 
law  requiring  the  study  of  the  state  and  United  States'  constitutions  in 
the  schools  and  examination  of  teachers  in  them.  He  stated  to  me  that 
he  had  constantly  seen  so  much  ignorance  of  the  constitutions  displayed 
by  his  fellow  legislators  that  he  determined  to  have  the  next  generation 
of  Wisconsin  voters  and  legislators  instructed  in  civil  government.  It 
is  about  twenty  years  since  that  law  went  into  force,  and  the  result  is 
already  seen  in  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  who  are  now  in  posi- 
tions of  public  trust,  in  their  better  knowledge  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. 

The  objects  of  this  study  of  the  constitutions  are  to  furnish  our  citi- 
zens of  both  sexes  with  a  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  government 
under  which  they  live,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  an  intelligent  patriotism. 
Although  not  intended  by  the  framer  of  this  law,  the  result  is  that  our 
female  citizens  are  rapidly  being  fitted  to  take  part  directly  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  three  methods  which  may  be  employed  in  the  study  of  our 
civil  government — the  positive,  the  comparative,  and  the  historical. 
Of  thes^the  positive  method  is  the  one  best  adapted  for  common  school 
work,  while  the  historical  and  comparative  methods  ought  to  be  used  in 
colleges  and  to  some  extent  in  high  schools. 

The  positive  method  of  study  includes  a  study  of  the  text  of  the 
United  States*  constitution  with  such  additional  information  as  may  be 
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needed  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
It  also  includes  a  similar  study  of  our  state  constitution  and  a  study  of 
our  system  of  local  government.  This  is  the  method  usually  pursued, 
and  is  familiar  to  you  all.  It  is  the  method  necessarily  adopted  in 
school  text-books. 

The  other  two  methods  are  not  so  familiar  to  the  most  of  this  audi- 
ence and  therefore  require  a  more  detailed  statement.  The  compara- 
tive method  is  employed  by  many  students  and  teachers  in  a  compari- 
son of  similar  provisions  of  the  United  States  and  the  state  constitu- 
tions. This  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  terms  of  our  Wisconsin  law, 
which  requires  the  study  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  United  States 
constitution.  In  other  states  there  is  less  study  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion. Such  a  comparison  of  two  similar  documents  is  of  value  akin  to 
the  study  of  two  language  in  the  discrimination  of  differences,  and  the 
removal  of  the  notion  that  some  one  form  of  expression  of  an  idea  is 
essential  to  the  idea.  Students  thus  learn  to  look  below  the  service 
and  to  respect  ideas  rather  than  forms.  Thus  the  student  of  the  United 
States  constitution  may  perhaps  give  the  respect  due  to  age  to  the 
outworn  forms  of  the  electoral  college.  But  when  he  learns  that  the 
governor  is  elected  directly  by  the  people  the  mere  fact  of  setting^  the 
two  methods  of  election  side  by  side  compels  him  to  treat  them  as 
methods  and  not  as  ends,  as  political  machinery  and  not  as  political 
idols. 

But  the  constitutions  are  so  similar  that  this  advantage  is  lost  in  many 
cases.     For  instance,  the  method  of  impeachment  is  copied  so  closely 
by  the  Wisconsin  constitution  from  that  of  the  United  States  that  there 
is  no  proper  comparison.     To  get  this  a  much  wider  study  of  govem- 
'  mental  institutions  is  necessary  than  is  feasible  in  the  public  schools. 
But  a  good  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  will  himself 
read  some  such  a  book  as  that  lately  published  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
which  compares  the  systems  of  government  in  a  large  number  of  coun- 
tries with  that  in  our  own.     Another  fruitful  field  for  the  student  of 
comparative  constitution  is  to  take  the  charters  and  constitutions  of  the 
colonies   and  states  as  compiled  by  Ben  Perley  Poore  and  published 
by  Congress.    I  name  these  two  books  because  they  are  accessible  to 
students  and  furnish  material  for  work  in  this  line  for  any  of  you  who 
are  ambitious  of  knowing  more  than  you  teach. 

The  historical  method  of  study  is  even  more  fruitful  than  the  com- 
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parative.  Many  students  of  the  subject  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the 
history  of  the  United  States  constitution  is  confined  to  the  debates  in 
the  constitutional  convention,  or  in  addition  to  these  to  the  contest  for 
its  adoption  by  the  states.  This  was  indeed  the  decisive  epoch,  and 
Bancroft's  last  volume  is  the  best  for  any  of  you  who  wish  to  read  up 
on  this  subject,  and  do  not  feci  prepared  to  wade  through  the  great  mass 
of  original  documents.  But  the  constitution  was  not  created  by  Wash- 
ington, Madison,  Hamilton  and  their  associates  out  of  nothing.  It  was 
only  arranged  out  of  existing  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  wisely  pro- 
vide for  present  needs.  Our  constitution  is  a  historical  evolution  from 
English  institutions.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  English  oak,  a  very  import- 
ant branch,  it  is  true,  and  one  which  has  many  branches  of  its  own. 
We  cannot  understand  our  own  constitution  until  we  have  traced  back 
its  forms  to  the  English  constitution.  The  division  of  the  functions  of 
government  between  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments  is 
the  result  of  the  long  struggle  of  royal  prerogative  with  popular  rights. 
The  habeas  corpus  act,  wrung  from  Chas.  II,  is  embedded  in  our  con- 
stitution. Why  does  the  House  of  Representatives  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  originate  money  bills?  Because  the  House  of  Commons  was 
originally,  summoned  by  the  Plantagenet  kings  of  England  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  voting  extra  taxes  in  addition  to  the  regular  feudal  dues. 
Why  are  bills  of  attainder  forbidden?  Because  they  were  a  political 
abuse  in  England.  Why  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives called  the  speaker  when  he  does  not  speak  ?  Because  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  spoke  for  the  house  in  addressing 
the  sovereign,  humbly  requesting  him  to  enact  their  resolutions  into 
laws. 

Nor  should  the  experience  of  the  colonies  in  their  long  struggles  for 
liberty  against  the  royal  governors  be  forgotton  as  a  source  of  consti- 
tutional ideas  which  were  embodied  first  in  their  early  state  constitu- 
tions and  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  then  in  the  United  States 
constitution  and  the  later  constitutions  founded  on  that. 

And  it^should  be  remembered  that  there  has  been  a  growth  of  po- 
litical opinion  in  this  country  toward  democracy  and  toward  nationality. 
The  national  power  is  far  stronger  now  than  it  was  in  1789.  Such  a 
law  as  the  inter-state  commerce  act,  though  stricdy  within  the  letter  of 
the  constitution  would  have  been  impossible  at  that  time.  Jefferson 
thought  he  "stretched  the  constitution  till  it  cracked'*   in  purchasing 
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Louisiana;  Calhoun,  the  great  state  rights  and  nullification  advocate  of 
South  Carolina,  had  no  constitutional  scruples  against  annexing  Texas 
and  conquering  California  and  New  Mexico.  In  Washington's  time 
less  than  half  the  men  could  vote,  and  when  they  did  it  was  to  elect 
state  legislators  and  members  of  congress  only.  In  most  states  the 
legislature  elected  the  governor  and  other  state  officers,  in  all  they  elect- 
ed presidential  electors,  in  only  a  few  states  did  the  i)eople  elect  even  a 
part  of  their  local  officers.  Contrast  the  influence  of  the  common  vo- 
ters on  government  now,  when  most  offices  are  filled  by  direct  election, 
and  every  man  can  vote.  This  change  has  modified  the  real  effect  of 
the  constitution  much  more  than  the  formal  amendments  made  to  it 
have  done. 

There  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  constitutional  history  which  is 
not  sufficiently  studied  and  has  scarcely  been  studied  at  all  by  the  his- 
torical method  till  a  recent  work  appeared  on  local  constitutional  his- 
tory by  Prof.  Howard.  The  town  government  of  New  England,  dem- 
ocratic in  the  extreme,  has  been  often  studied,  but  the  county  govern- 
ment of  the  other  states  imported  from  England  and  aristocratic  in  the 
extreme  has  been  neglected;  so  has  also  the  process  by  which  these 
county  governments  by  appointive  officers  have  given  way  to  elective 
county  officers,  making  little  local  republics,  as  the  training  schools  of 
politics. 

There  are  certain  essential  characteristics  of  our  constitution  which 
we  ought  to  hold  fast  to,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  confused  by  the 
great  mass  of  details  which  such  a  subject  brings  out.  Among  these 
essential  characteristics  are  the  following:  Our  government  is  a  repub- 
lic, not  a  monarchy.  This  differentiates  it  from  the  English  govern- 
ment. We  have  a  President  instead  of  a  King,  a  Senate  instead  of  a 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  nobility  is  forbidden. 

This  is  a  federal  republic,  not  a  mere  confederation  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  a  centralized  republic  on  the  other.  This  is  seen  in  the  representa- 
tives of  the  states  as  such  in  the  Senate  and  the  Electoral  CoUq^e  on  the 
one  hand  and  in  representatives  of  the  people  directly  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  other  hand.  The  history  of  our  political  con- 
flicts has  been  largely  a  history  of  the  adjustments  made  or  attempted 
to  be  made  of  the  exact  relation  of  states  and  federal  government  in 
this  federal  republic;  and  our  great  civil  war  turned  on  that  issue  pan- 
ly.    We  began  as  a  semi- aristocratic  republic.     We  have  become  a 
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democratic  rqjublic.  Every  state  constitution  has  been  re- made  to 
conform  to  this  g^reat  progress  of  political  thought  among  our  people; 
and  the  United  States  constitution  has  been  greatly  modified  in  its  prac- 
tical workings  in  the  same  line. 

We  must  not  forget  that  this  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  constitution  and 
that  it  therefore  divides  the  responsibility  and  power  of  government  be- 
tween the  three  great  departments,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial; 
and  that  it  has  a  bill  of  rights  to  protect  the  people  from  arbitrary  pow- 
er. These  I  think  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  our  constitution, 
the  ideas  which  permeate  it,  and  around  which  its  machinery  is  ar- 
ranged. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  course  of  study  in  constitutional  history  can- 
not be  carried  out  to  anything  like  its  full  extent  in  the  public  schools. 
The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  have  not  sufficient  professional  spir- 
it or  expectation  of  making  teaching  their  life  work  to  thoroughly  study 
any  subject,  and  the  pupils  with  some  exceptions  have  not  the  maturity 
of  intellect  or  the  zeal  for  special  study  which  would  carry  them  through 
so  abstruse  a  subject  as  constitution  would  be  if  studied  in  the  manner 
I  have  proposed.  But  I  do  believe  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  for  the 
principals  and  assistants  in  high  schools  to  study  more  than  the  text- 
books teach;  and  I  also  believe  that  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to 
make  special  studies  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  subjects  taught  in  high 
schools.  It  is  to  this  class  that  much  of  what  I  have  said  hitherto  has 
been  addressed. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  what  is  profitable  to  undertake  in  the  way  of 
school  work  in  the  different  grades.  In  the  primary  form  no  instruc- 
tion in  civil  government  is  practicable.  In  the  middle  form  it  is  not 
usual  to  give  any  such  instruction,  but  it  is  possible  to  teach  a  good 
deal  of  civil  government  orally.  Any  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
up  a  series  of  good  oral  exercises  by  taking  care  to  make  them  simple 
and  to  cover  only  the  most  essential  points.  For  instance,  a  teacher 
might  easily  err  by  teaching  the  salaries  in  detail,  which  are  a  minor 
matter,  and  omitting  the  courts,  which  are  very  important;  or  a  teach- 
er might  attempt  to  take  some  text-book  and  follow  it  orally.  Such  a 
teacher  would  soon  become  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  powers  of  congress 
and  be  unable  to  find  his  way  out  to  the  second  article  relating  to  the 
executive.  But  by  selecting  a  few  of  the  leading  points  of  the  national 
and  state  constitutions,  and  questioning  over  and  over  again  on  these 
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points,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  give  children  in  the  middle  form  a  feir 
knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  our  government.  As  most  children  never 
get  beyond  the  middle  form,  there  is  an  importance  in  this  work  greater 
than  there  would  be  if  all  went  on  to  the  more  complete  study  of  con- 
stitution in  the  upper  form.  In  most  ungraded  schools  such  an  exercise 
would  almost  inevitably  become  a  general  exercise  with  the  whole  school. 
If  constitution  is  not  otherwise  taught  to  the  older  pupils  of  course  they 
should  be  included  in  the  exercise.  But  if  the  older  pupils  do  study 
constitution  and  it  is  found  that  they  discourage  the  younger  ones  by 
their  superior  knowledge,  they  should  be  advised  to  be  conveniently 
deaf  and  dumb  while  the  oral  exercise  is  going  on  with  the  other  pupils. 

For  the  upper  form,  text-book  study  of  the  constitution  itself  is  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  law,  and  the  natural  practice  of  skillful  teach- 
ers. I  need  not  say  that  no  text-book  should  be  followed  slavishly. 
For  any  teacher  a  text-book  is  indispensable  in  such  work  in  constitu- 
tion as  ought  to  be  done  in  this  grade.  Purely  oral  instruction  for  this 
grade  is  not  wise  to  attempt,  but  oral  instruction  may  very  well  supple- 
ment the  text-book.  The  method  of  study  here  should  be  the  positive 
method  almost  entirely,  except  as  the  study  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Wisconsin  constitutions  in  succession  naturally  compels  a  compari- 
son. This  comparison  of  the  two  constitutions  should  be  the  chief  oral 
work  when  the  state  constitution  is  reached  after  the  United  States. 
There  should  not  be  too  great  effort  at  learning  details,  but  the  essen- 
tial principles  should  be  driven  into  the  pupils'  heads.  It  is  not  wise  to 
teach  all  there  is  in  the  text-book.  Much  of  the  less  important  matter 
may  be  used  for  reference  merely,  or  only  read  over  in  the  class.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  go  over  the  two  constitutions  in  one  term. 
For  this  grade  at  least  two  terms  of  three  months  each  are  needed  and 
sometimes  three  such  terms  are  not  too  much.  The  town  and  county 
government  should  be  taught  principally  by  oral  work.  The  teaching 
devices  for  this  grade  include  topical  recitations,  topical  analysis  on  the 
blackboard,  memorizing  of  the  more  important  portions  of  the  text  of 
the  constitution,  search  questions,  and  simple  topics  for  collateral  study. 

For  the  high  school  much  the  same  line  of  work  should  be  followed, 
with  the  difference  that  the  pupils  are  more  mature.  Consequently  the 
subject  can  be  easily  mastered  in  two  terms,  and  a  little  more  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  collateral  study.  The  teacher  should  avoid  the 
danger  of  neglecting  the  essential  positive  study  of  the  constitution, 
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nrhile  attempting  to  instruct  his  pupils  about  collateral  subjects  in  which 
he  is  interested.  Teach  the  main  facts  of  the  constitutions  first,  then 
give  the  philosophy  of  government  and  the  minor  details,  as  far  as  you 
have  time  afterward. 

For  the  college  there  ought  to  be  a  full  historical  and  comparative 
study  of  our  pplitical  institutions  in  the  manner  treated  of  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  paper.  There  should.be  lectures  by  the  professor,  and  in- 
vestigations given  the  student  to  make  for  himself  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  library.  Such  work  is  given  now  in  the  State  University  and  in 
many  colleges. 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  advocate  a  disproportionate  amount  of 

time  to  be  given  to  my  favorite  subject.     The  plan  given  for  the  upper 

form  and  for  the  high  school  is  substantially  the  same,  and  should  not 

be  repeated  in  different  grades  of  the  same  school.     In  brief  my  plan 

is  oral  instruction  first  for  all  pupils  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  it,  then 

text -book  work  for  the  less  number  of  advanced  pupils  of  the  school, 

graded  or  ungraded,  and  then  the  philosophical  part  of  the  subject  for 

the  few  who  tal^e  a  college  course.     Thus,  I  believe,  the  object  of  this 

study  will  be  best  attained. 

A    O.    Wright, 
Madison,  Wis. 

JAPANESE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  plan  of  Japanese  education  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  was  American  educators,  who,  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  had  the  management  of  educational  matters,  which, 
though  some  changes  were  made  a  few  years  ago  in  the  details,  remain 
essentially  the  same  now.  The  general  view  shows  a  "three-story** 
education: — j^^^/^w  (** small  learning,**  or  primary  education);  chu- 
^aku  ("  middle  learning,* *  or  secondary  education);  and  daigaku  (* '  great 
learning,**  or  higher  education).  Hence,  there  are  three  grades  of 
schools : — shogak{u)ko  ( "  small  learning  place  * ' ) ;  chugak{u)ko  ( * '  mid- 
dle learning  place  *  * ) ;  and  daigak{v)ko  ( '  *  great  learning  place  **).  But 
there  is  also  a  sub-division  of  the  sho^akko  and  the  chugakko  into  two 
^jades,  called  jinjp  (common)  and  koto  (higher).  The  system  of  Jap- 
anese education  (exclusive,  of  course,  of  special  institutions,  such  as 
norma},  buginess,  law,  medicine,  etc.,)  consists  thus  of  five  schools: — 
•common  primary  school,  high  primary  school,  common  middle  school, 
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higher  middle  school  and  *  *  great  school' '  Of  these  the  first  two  togeiher^ 
.  are  equivalent  to  the  "  grammar  school;"  the  third  extends  a  little  high- 
er than  the  "high  school;"  the  fourth  is  a  little  short  of  a  good  "al- 
lege;" and  the  last  is  a  first- class  **  university.*'  The  present  subject 
thus  covers  the  first  two  schools  of  the  series,  and  must,  of  course^ 
more  or  less  treat  them  separately,  although  as  far  as  possible  I  shall 
consider  the  two  one,  just  as  in  the  United  States  they  are  one  "gram- 
mar school. "  Moreover,  although  my  subject  is  stated  in  general  tenns» 
my  information  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  two  schools  situated 
in  this  city;  but  I  think  that  they  may  reasonably  be  taken  as  good  ex- 
amples of  the  average.  Under  the  Shoguna,  when  the  Confucian  sys- 
tem prevailed,  the  schools  of  Mito  were  the  best  in  the  Empire. 

It  would  seem  that  every  town  or  city  is  expected  to  support  a  **  com- 
mon primary  school,"  (large  cities,  according  to  necessity,  have  more 
than  one);  every  county  is  expected  to  support  a  "higher  primary 
school;"  every  state  must  have  a  "common  middle  school;"  scattered 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  are  seven  "higher  middle  schools;" 
and  there  is  one  **  imperial  university."  This  city,  as  a  municipality, 
has  two  common  primary  schook  (one  each  in  the  "  upper  town  "  and 
the  lower  town  ");  and,  as  a  county  seat,  has  one  higher  primary  school, 
in  the  **  upper  town."  It  is  of  the  two  schools  in  the  **  upper  town  " 
that  I  propose  to  treat. 

The  higher  primary  school  was  built  at  an  expense  of  3,300  yen^  de- 
frayed by  county  taxes.  The  common  primary  school,  whose  buildings 
and  grounds  must  be  much  larger,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  7,000 
yen,  of  which  2,000  yen  came  from  the  municipal  taxes,  1,000 yen  from 
state  taxes,  and  the  remainder  from  individual  subscriptions,  in  lar)^ 
sums  and  widows'  mites.  I  remember  well,  that  when  the  subscription 
list  was  published  in  the  Ibaraki  Daily  News,  the  amounts  were  often 
very  small  and  were  given  by  women  and  girls. 

The  buildings  of  these  two  schools  are  very  plain  wooden  structures, 
especially  those  of  the  common  primary  school,  which,  as  the  subscrip- 
tions were  insufficient,  is  not  yet  finished.  The  play-grounds  are  quite 
extensive. 

In  the  common  primary  school  the  attendance  is  over  900,  among 
whom  the  boys  are  in  a  majority  of  about  sixty  over  the  girls.  The 
two  sexes  are  taught  in  separate  rooms.  The  teachers  number  twenty- 
one,  fifteen  male  and  six  female,  and  are  mostly  Normal  school  gradu- 
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ates.  The  principal  is  Mr.  Furnkawa,  an  alumnus  of  the  Ibaraki 
Common  Normal  School,  of  some  ten  years'  standing.  The  teachers 
have  one  large  room,  in  which  they  meet  between  hours. 

In  the  higher  primary  school  the  pupils  number  552,  of  whom  410 
are  boys  and  142  are  girls.  There  are  fourteen  teachers,  of  whom  only 
one  (the  sewing  teacher)  is  a  female.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  high 
school  graduates,  though  most  of  them  are  Normal  School  graduates. 
The  principal  is  Mr.  Faki,  a  graduate  in  i88o  of  the  Tokyo  Normal 
school. 

The  course  of  study  covers  four  years  in  each  school;  but  the  classes 
are  so  large  that  they  must  be  subdivided.  For  instance,  in  the  com- 
mon primary  school,  the  first  year  class  and  second  year  class  are  di- 
vided each  into  six  sections,  three  of  each  sex;  the  third  year  class  into 
four  sections,  two  of  each  sex;  the  fourth  year  class  into  three  sections, 
two  male  and  one  female.  In  the  higher  primary  school  the  first  year 
dass  is  divided  into  four  sections,  three  of  boys  and  one  of  girls;  the 
second  year  class  into  three  sections,  two  of  boys  and  one  of  girls;  the 
third  year  dass  into  two  sections,  one  of  boys  alone,  one  of  boys  and 
girls  together;  but  the  highest  class  is  undivided,  with  the  two  sexes  to- 
gether. Pupils  are  admitted  into  the  common  primary  school  from  the 
age  of  six;  no  line  is  drawn  between  that  and  the  higher  primary  school. 

The  studies  taught  in  the  lower  school  are  as  follows: —  Reading,  from 
the  primer,  of  which  there  are  two  volumes,  up  through  the  sixth  read- 
er; writing,  from  copy  made  by  teacher  on  the  blackboard;  arithmetic, 
both  native  style  with  the  soroban  (abacus),  and  American  style;  com- 
position, of  the  simplest  and  commonest  kind,  such  as  letters,  receipts, 
etc.;  physical  exercise,  which,  in  the  two  lower  classes,  is  only  "play,** 
in  the  third  year  class  consists  of  hand  and  foot  movements,  and  in  the 
fourth  year  class  of  dumb-bell  motions;  and  **  morals,**  including  prin- 
dpally  practical  instruction  by  means  of  interesting  stories  of  life  in  Ja- 
pan, China,  America,  England,  Europe,  etc.  (For  instance,  I  happened 
into  one  class  where  the  teacher  was  telling  the  little  girls  the  story  of 
Grace  Darling).  Singing  is  also  included  in  the  course  of  study  of  such 
a  school,  but  is  not  yet  taught  in  Mito. 

In  the  higher  primary  school  we  find  the  following  course  of  study: — 
Japanese  reading,  writing,  geography,  history  and  composition;  draw- 
ing; singing  (foreign  style);  arithmetic;  elementary  science,  perhaps, 
**  by  talks,**  except  in  the  highest  class,  where  the  pupils  **  take  notes;** 
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gymnastics,  consisting  first  of  hand  and  foot  movements,  then  using 
short  dumb-bells  and  finally  long  dumb-bells  (the  girls  have  sewing  in- 
stead) ;  elementary  book-keeping  (advanced  classes  only) ;  morals,  by 
"stories**  and  (in  the  highest  class)  by  "note-taking;"  English  (from 
a,  b,  d  up  into  the  third  reader,  though  the  regulations  require  only  to 
finish  the  second  reader). 

Sessions  are  held  every  day  except  Sunday  and  national  holidays. 
The  ordinary  daily  session  is  five  hours  long  (at  present  from  seven 
o'clock  till  noon);  but  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  class  in  the  common  pri- 
mary school  are  out  one  hour  earlier.  Moreover,  in  the  same  school 
Saturday  is  a  half  holiday  for  all  the  pupils.  The  only  vacations  are  in 
the  winter  (two  weeks),  and  in  the  summer  (from  July  21  to  August  20). 
I  cannot  but  think,  that,  if  in  the  United  States  two  months  are  not 
considered  too  long  a. summer  vacation,  surely  in  this  climate  one  month 
is  cruelly  short. 

Special  examinations  are  held  five  times  a  year;  and  the  annual  ex- 
amination is  given  in  March.  In  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  common 
primary  school  oral  examinations  prevail;  but  in  all  the  other  classes, 
and  in  the  higher  .school,  written  examinations  play  a  more  important 
part.  Daily  marks  are  also  given,  and  those  who  fall  below  a  general 
average  of  sixty,  or  in  any  one  study  of  thirty,  fail  to  pass.  The  pu- 
pils sit  in  the  order  of  rank,  which  is  changed  with  each  examination. 

The  recitation  hour  is  theoretically  sixty  minutes  long,  but  in  prac- 
tice is  shortened  to  forty-five  minutes,  or  to  even  less,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  youngest  pupils. 

The  tuition  fee  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents,  or  to  the  number  of  children  attending 
from  the  same  family.     For  instance,  my  cook's  boy  pays  thirteen  sen 

a  month;  the  boy  of  our  friend,  Mr.  S ,  the  lawyer,  pays  perhaps, 

fifty  seny  but  Baptist  minister's  boy  pays  fifteen  sen^  but  his  two  little  girls 
pay  each  only  seven  sen  and  five  rin  (mills).  In  the  common  primary 
school  the  fee  ranges  from  ten  sen  to  fifty  sen\  in  the  higher  primary 
school,-from  i2>^  sen  to  fifty  sen  per  month.  This  is  outside  of  the 
school  taxes  levied  by  the  municipality  or  the  county  upon  each  house. 
Pupils  must  also  furnish  their  own  books,  slates,  pencils,  paper,  ink, 
etc. 

The  teachers'  salaries  range,  in  the  common,  primary  school,  from 
three  yen  to  twenty  ^^»  per  month,  and  in  the  higher  primary  school 
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from  five  yen  to  twenty-five ^^w.  The  annual  expense  of  the  former 
school  is  about  2,200 ^^»,  covered  by  the  tuition  fees  and  municipal 
taxes;  in  the  latter  school  it  amounts  to  about  2,^)Ooyen,  defrayed,  out- 
side of  tuition  fees,  by  municipal  and  county  taxes,  in  the  proportion 
of  thirty  per  cent,  from  the  former  and  seventy  per  cent,  from  the  lat- 
ter. [The  Japanese  _y^«,  which  was  formerly  worth  only  about  seventy- 
five  cents,  has  risen,  since  the  recent  appreciation  of  silver,  to  ninety- 
three  cents,  and  is  expected  before  long  to  be  quoted  at  par.  But,  al- 
though its  comparative  value  with  the  currency  of  other  countries  has 
thus  increased,  its  real  purchasing  power  in  Japan  for  the  above-men- 
tioned teachers  has  not  materially  changed.] 

I  must  not  in  passing,  omit  to  mention  an  inscription  which  hangs 
framed  in  the  principal  room  of  the  building  of  the  common  primary 
school.  It  was  written  by  Count  Inouye,  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
&irs,  when  he  visited  Mito,  and  reads  as  follows: —  Toku  wa  hitowokanjiy 
kaze  wa  mono  wo  ugokasu;  which  is,  being  interpreted,  * '  As  the  wind 
moves  (inanimate)  objects,  so  virtue  incites  human  beings.*' 

The  above  is  only  a  running  sketch,  and  more  or  less  disconnected; 
but  it  may  serve  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  Japanese  elementary  schools, 
I  might,  perhaps,  ** moralize"  over  several  matters;  but,  leaving  you 
to  make  your  reflections,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  only  one  matter. 
In  the  common  primary  school  the  girls  are  in  a  minority,  but  not 
enough,  perhaps,  to  attract  special  attention.  When,  however,  we  look 
into  the  higher  primary  school,  we  find,  that,  as  we  advance  to  the  up- 
per classes,  the  girls  gradually  drop  out;  and,  among  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  pupils,  they  comprise  only  a  little  over  one  fourth.  It  is  not 
astonishing,  therefore,  if  we  take  a  look  into  the  department  of  second- 
dary  education,  to  find  that,  in  this  city  at  least,  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  girls,  who,  if  they  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  still  further,  must 
go  to  Tokyo,  chiefly  to  mission  schools.  It  is  true  that  in  some  locali- 
ties public  sentiment  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  demand  high  schools 
for  the  girls;  and,  as  the  girls  rouse  themselves  to  demand  what  they 
want,  they  will  be  supplied.  But  so  long  as  the  Confucian  idea  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  female  sex  holds  sway,  and  the  old  Japanese  custom 
of  marrying  off*  the  girls  at  such  premature  ages  prevails,  we  cannot 
look  for  much  advance  in  female  education.  Under  such  prevailing 
ideas  a  " common  school  education*'  is,  in  fact,  sufficient.  Thus  it 
comes  about,  that,  while  in  America  you  bewail  the  fact,  that  the  boys 
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gradually  drop  out,  and  in  the  high  schools  form  a  minority,  in  Japan 
it  is  the  girls  who  need  to  be  the  subjects  of  lamentation. 

But,  rapid  as  has  been  Japan's  progress  in  civilization,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect her  in  two  or  three  decades  to  eradicate  an  inherited,  prejudice  deeply- 
rooted  during  many  centuries,  concerning  **  woman's  sphere;"  but  we 
can  praise  her,  because  the  digging-out  process  has  been  well  begun. 
And  we  ought  to  congratulate  her  because  her  common  school  system, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  is  helping  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people. 


MiTo,  Sept  1, 1890. 


E,  Pf.  Clement, 


TWENTY  WEEKS  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Lesson  XII.  Construction  of  the  miter-joint  Material:  two  pieces 
6"  X  2"  X  yi".  The  pieces  must  be  exactly  of  the  same  width  and  one 
end  of  each  perfectiy  square. 


t 


Fig.   I. 

On  the  2"  side  of  each  piece  lay  off  a  square,  and  draw  the  diaf^onal 
a  dt  also  the  line  d  e  with  try  square,  saw  carefully  on  the  line  a  d  down 
the  line  d  e.  If  well  done  the  two  pieces  should  go  together  like  the 
corner  of  a  picture  frame.  If  the  joint  is  not  perfect  it  may  be  trimmed 
with  a  sharp  chisel  or  block-plane.  Next  try  a  joint  with  pieces  4''  x 
yi'\  the  pieces  going  together  like  the  sides  of  a  box.  Mark  out  as 
before,  being  especially  careful  with  the  ** square"  mark.  Place  each 
piece  in  a  vise  and  pare  off  most  of  the  waste  with  a  chisel  or  draw 
shave,  finishing  with  a  block-plane.  This  joint  may  also  be  sawed  out 
on  a  wide  or  narrow  piece  if  a  litde  of  the  end  projects  to  hold  the  saw 
in  place. 


Fig.  2. 


Such  joints  are  held  together  by  nailing,  the  nails  being  driven  into 
each  piece  and  taking  care  not  to  have  one  piece  slip  down  on  the  other 
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as  the  naib  are  driven.     The  miter-joint  is  combined  with  the  half-joint 
in  various  ways,  especially  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. 

This  is  well  adapted  for  the  corner  of  a  box  or  chest,  as  it  combines 
the  elegance  of  the  miter-joint  with  the  strength  of  the  half-joint. 

Lesson  XIII.  Construction  of  the  miter-box.  When  many  joints 
such  as  those  described  in  the  last  exercise  are  to  be  made  they  are  cut 
with  the  aid  of  the  miter-box,  which  consists  of  a  square  trough  of  any 
convenient  size,  as  18  inches  long  and  4  wide  and  deep.  The  bottom 
must  be  planed  perfecdy  flat  and  with  square  edges,  and  the  sides 
listened  on  with  several  screws  or  nails.  Great  care  must  be  used 
in  laying  out  for  the  saw  cuts  to  have  a  perfect  square  and  the  diagon- 
als exact  and  the  lines  down  the  sides  square  with  the  top  edges.  The 
same  saw  that  is  to  be  used  with  it  is  used  to  make  the  saw  kerfs,  and  a 
square  cut  is  generally  added  near  one  end  for  use  in  cutting  off  pieces 
square.  This  last  is  used  when  many  pieces  are  to  be  cut  the  same 
length,  as  for  instance  in  cutting  wainscoting.  In  use  the  miter-box  is 
either  screwed  into  the  vise  or  nailed  down  to  the  bench,  and  care  must 
be  used  to  have  the  pieces  cut  lie  down  flat  on  the  bottom  and  close  up 
to  the  further  side. 

Lesson  XIV.     Construction  of  a  model  for  a  truss. 

? 


Fig.  4. 
This  may  be  made  of  pieces  2"  x  i".     The  joint  b  may  be  of  any 
angle  and  may  be  mortised  as  well  as  mitered.     The  joints  a  and  c  are 
dove-tailed  joints  **  halved'*  into  the  rafters.     Variations  of  this  may  be 
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made  by  mortising  a  and  r,  having  the  upper  edge  dove-tailed  and  driv- 
ing in  a  wedge  under  the  tenons.  Any  number  of  varieties  of  truss 
may  be  made,  and  incidentally  a  little  instruction  may  be  given  on  the 
theory  of  the  truss  and  its  use  in  bridges  and  roofs. 

Lesson  XV.  To  fit  hinges.  Hinges  may  be  set  with  the  pin  mar- 
gin projecting  more  or  less  to  enable  the  door  or  whatever  is  hinged  to 
swing  wide  open  and  not  hit  the  moulding;  or  they  may  be  set  in  flush 
with  the  surfaces  when  the  movable  part  is  to  open  only  at  right  angles 
with  the  stationary  part.  In  either  case  a  mortise  must  be  cut  in  each 
piece  half  the  thickness  of  the  hinge  when  it  is  shut  with  its  sides  par- 
allel to  each  other.  These  mortises  should  be  marlied  out  with  the 
guage  and  try-square,  two  marks  with  the  gauge  and  four  with  the  try- 
square  for  each  mortise.  It  is  a  poor  time  to  guess  on  dimensions  when 
setting  hinges.  These  mortises  are  to  have  the  ends  cut  with  a  sharp 
chisel  and  be  pared  out  with  the  same.  Care  should  be  exercised  not 
to  have  the  mortises  deeper  at  the  farther  side.  Fasten  each  hinge  with 
one  screw  in  each  side  and  try  them.  The  two  parts  fastened  should 
just  touch  but  not  bind  when  the  hinge  is  shut. 

(To  be  Continued,) 

Arthur  A.  Upham. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

SOME  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF   RELIGIOUS   INSTRUC 
TION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  question  of  the  free  public  school  versus  parochial  schools,  I 
think  that  the  first  point  to  setde  is  whether  religious  instruction  is  es- 
sential or  even  desirable  in  the  same  schools  in  which  secular  instruc- 
tion is  given.  If  the  answer  to  this  is  negative,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  public  schools  should  be  secular  and  that  parochial  schools  with  re- 
ligious instruction  mixed  with  secular  instruction  are  not  and  cannot 
be  of  the  best  type.  Moreover  it  would  follow  that  there  is  an  easy 
solution  to  this  difficulty  of  adjusting  public  schools  to  the  needs  of  all 
denominations  and  shades  of  religious  belief. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  it  is  better  to  separate  religious  instruction 
from  secular  instruction  and  to  place  it  in  a  different  school,  a  school 
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connected  with  the  church.  My  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  secular  branches  of  study  —  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar and  history  —  require  a  method  of  instruction  different  from  that 
adapted  to  religious  branches.  In  these  secular  branches  the  mind  is 
to  be  trained  to  keep  (all  its  powers  awake.  The  powers  of  thinking 
must  be  developed,  the  mind  must  be  taught  to  be  alert  and  critical, 
and  to  take  nothing  on  authority.  Faith  must  be  dormant.  The  child 
must  not  commit  to  memory  the  rule  in  his  arithmetic,  but  must  see 
the  process  and  understand  the  necessity  of  it  so  that  he  can  demonstrate 
it  to  others.  He  must  understand  in  geography  the  phenomena  of  earth, 
air  and  water,  and  comprehend  the  industrial  and  commercial  processes 
by  which  the  products  of  the  world  are  collected  from  all  and  distributed 
to  each.  In  grammar  he  must  learn  to  think  with  accurate  definitions 
and  to  understand  the  logical  framework  of  language;  in  history  he 
must  study  the  causes  of  events.  Throughout  the  secular  studies  the 
object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  make  the  development  of  the  think- 
ing power  a  maximum  and  the  development  of  the  mere  memory  a 
minimum. 

But  with  religious  instruction  faith  in  authority  is  to  be  the  chief 
organ,  and  the  critical  faculty  of  the  intellect  must  be  kept  everywhere 
subordinate.  This  is  necessary  because  religious  truth  is  revealed  in 
allegoric  and  symbolic  form.  Moreover,  it  is  revealed  by  divine 
authority  and  b  not  discovered  by  us  scientifically.  Undoubtedly  re- 
ligious truth  contains  the  highest  wisdom  that  the  human  race  possesses 
—  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  moral  and  practical  direction  of  life.  For 
this  very  reason  it  cannot  be  taken  up  analytically  and  comprehended 
by  the  immature  intellect  of  the  pupil  in  the  same  way  that  he  compre- 
hends grammar  and  arithmetic.  The  analytic  power  of  the  mind  which 
is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  science  is  likely  to  be  hostile  and 
skeptical  in  its  attitude  toward  religious  truth. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  mind  must  not  be  changed  too  abruptly  from 
secular  studies  to  religious  contemplation.  To  place  a  lesson  on  relig- 
ious doctrines  next  after  a  lesson  in  mathematics  or  physical  science, 
has  the  inevitable  disadvantage  that  the  mind  brings  with  it  the  bent  or 
proclivity  of  scientific  study  to  the  serious  disturbance  of  the  religious 
frame  of  mind.  The  consequence  of  placing  religious  instruction  in 
dose  connection  with  secular  instruction  is  to  develop  habits  of  flippant 
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and  shallow  reasoning  on  sacred  themes,  sapping  the  foundation  of 
piety;  or  else,  where  the  teacher  lays  very  much  greater  stress  on  relig- 
ious instruction  than  he  does  on  secular  instruction,  he  is  prone  to  in- 
troduce the  religious  method  of  instruction  into  his  teaching  of  the 
secular  branches.  Accordingly  he  requires  the  pupil  to  memorize  the 
words  of  the  book,  and  to  receive  its  words  as  authority  without  ques- 
tion. All  secular  branches  under  this  influence  get  to  be  taught  in  the 
spirit  of  authority,  and  critical  acuteness  and  independent  thinking  are 
not  allowed  to  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  influence  of 
the  dogmatic  tone  of  religious  lessons  creeps  into  the  secular  recitations, 
and  authority  usurps  the  place  of  original  thinking.  That  this  dogma- 
tic method  of  instruction  was  universally  present  in  the  schools  of  the 
olden  time  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Puritan  Church  was  all-power- 
ful in  the  methods  of  the  schools  of  New  England,  and  dogmatic 
authority  compelled  the  memorizing  of  the  text-book  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  method  of  free  investigation.  This  has  been,  too,  the  method  of 
the  parochial  schools  of  Catholics,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  religious  denom- 
inations. 

The  dogmatic  authoritative  method  is  the  only  method  in  which  re- 
ligion can  be  taught  properly.  This  should  be  well  understood.  The 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  surround  religious  instruction  with  the 
proper  atmosphere.  It  should  be  approached  through  solemn  appro- 
priate exercises  such  as  the  Church  has  established  in  its  ceremonial. 
The  time  and  place  should  assist  the  religious  impression.  In  the  secular 
school  the  religious  impression  is  weakened  or  dissipated  by  the  en- 
vironment. 

If  the  pupil  leaves  the  secular  school  and  repairs  to  the  church  to  re- 
ceive a  religious  lesson,  the  impression  made  upon  him  is  much  stronger 
than  the  same  lesson  given  in  the  secular  school  in  connection  with 
secular  lessons.  Careful  observers  of  the  effects  of  the  religious  lessons 
placed  on  programs  of  schools  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  other  na- 
tions tell  us  that  where  the  secular  studies  are  taught  according  to  the 
true  method  the  pupils  are  prone  to  hold  in  a  sort  of  contempt  the  con- 
tents of  their  religious  lessons.  They  are  apt  to  bring  their  critical  in- 
tellects to  bear  on  dogmas  and  become  skeptical  of  religious  truth  alto- 
gether. It  is  well  known  that  the  people  of  Germany  are  much  given 
to  skepticism.     Its  educated  class  is  famous  for  its  ''free- thinking,"  so- 
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called.     The  French  educated  class,  all  of  which  was  in  its  youth  under 
parochial  school  influences,  is  atheistic. 

All  Protestant  nations  are  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Catholic  laity  all  over  the  world  is  nearly  unan- 
imous in  the  same  opinion.  I  think  that  even  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
at  least  in  the  United  States,  holds  this  view.  The  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State  implies  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  school. 
The  Church  and  State  are  separated  in  the  interest  of  the  perfection  of 
both.  The  Church  regards  the  disposition  of  the  individual  man  con- 
sidering it  in  respect  to  sin  and  holiness.  The  State  regards  the  in- 
dividual man  in  respect  to  his  overt  act  whether  law-abiding  or  criminal. 
Crime  is  a  matter  of  overt  act.  Sin  is  a  matter  of  disposition  —  of 
thought  and  feeling,  as  well  as  of  volition.  If  the  State  goes  behind 
the  overt  act  and  punishes  the  disposition  of  the  individual,  civil  gov- 
ernment will  be  destroyed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  considers 
the  overt  act  instead  of  the  disposition  of  the  soul  religion  will  cease. 
Crime  can  be  measured,  the  deed  can  be  returned  on  the  individual; 
but  sin  cannot  be  measured,  its  consequences  can  be  escaped  only  by 
repentance.  Sin  is  infinite  and  no  finite  punishment  can  wash  it  away; 
but  repentance  without  punishment  will  do  this  just  as  well  as  repentance 
with  punishment.  The  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power  by  the  State 
tends  to  confuse  its  standards  of  punishment  and  to  make  its  penalties 
too  severe  at  one  time  and  too  lax  at  another,  and  thus  to  render  the 
whole  course  of  justice  uncertain  by  considering  the  disposition  of  the 
criminal  rather  than  his  overt  act.  Religious  persecutions  have  arisen 
by  the  State  assuming  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  the  Church  has  had 
to  bear  the  obloquy  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  civil 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Church  tends  to  introduce  finite  standards, 
thus  allowing  expiation  for  sin  and  permitting  the  substitution  of  pen- 
ance for  repentance.  This  makes  the  expiation  of  sin  an  external  matter. 
The  Government  acting  on  an  ecclesiastical  basis  would  say  to  the  crim- 
inal, You  have  committed  murder.  Well,  are  you  sorry  for  it  ?  Do 
you  repent  of  it  ?  Very  well,  go  and  sin  no  more.  Or  it  might  say. 
You  have  been  angry  with  your  brother  and  wish  to  kill  him.  You 
have  not  planned  to  carry  this  into  execution,  it  is  true,  and  have  done 
no  overt  act,  but  you  have  wished  this  in  your  heart.  Then  your  pun- 
ishment is  death.  Only  disposition  can  judge  of  disposition,  \yhen 
the  State  undertakes  to  judge  of  disposition  a  reign  of  terror  follows. 
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Such  considerations  as  these  have  led  to  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  the  principle  of  separation  is  gaining  ground  visibly  all  over 
the  world.  The  same  insight  will  lead  to  the  separation  of  the  Church 
and  school  so  far  as  secular  and  religious  studies  go. 

Now  there  is  a  practical  aspect  to  this  question.  So  long  as  Pro- 
testants insist  on  some  remnant  of  the  Church  ceremonial,  such  as  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  or  prayers,  the  Catholic  may  be  expected  to 
see  in  the  public  school  an  instrument  for  proselyting  his  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  schools  may  be  made  purely  secular  and  the  Catho- 
lic may  still  object  on  the  ground  that  he  wishes  religious  instruction 
united  with  secular  instruction.  I  think  that  most  of  the  Catholic  laity 
have  settled  this  question  in  favor  of  the  purely  secular  school.  If  the 
secular  school  prevented  churches  and  church  schools,  in  short  prevented 
religious  instruction  altogether,  the  secular  school  might  be  condemned 
without  the  possibility  of  defending  it;  but  the  Catholic  sees  that  he 
may  have  religious  instruction  in  his  Church  or  in  a  Church  school  apart 
from  secular  instruction.  Now  in  a  community  where  the  people  desire 
to  bring  together  all  children  in  the  public  schools  without  prejudicing 
in  any  way  the  rights  of  any  religious  denominations,  I  think  that  the 
matter  can  be  easily  settled.  There  will  be  a  spirit  of  compromise;  not 
of  compromise  in  regard  to  the  secularity  of  the  school  but  with  regard 
to  the  feelings  and  predjudices  of  the  community.  For  instance,  the 
Catholic  children  may  be  permitted  to  be  absent  from  school  one  or  two 
hours  a  week  to  attend  religious  instruction  in  the  parish  church.  Such 
a  concession  as  this  is  a  compromise  and  a  recognition  of  the  convic- 
tions of  that  portion  of  the  community.  Such  a  recognition  implies  a 
tolerant  regard  for  the  right  of  private  opinion.  I  believe  that  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  power  desires  a  formal  recognition  of  this  kind 
much  more  than  it  desires  any  substantial  concession,  such,  for  in- 
sts^ice,  as  would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  Catholic  religious  instruc- 
tion within  the  school  building  before  or  after  school  —  a  compromise 
that  has  been  often  discussed.  In  a  community  that  is  largely  Protest- 
ant the  Catholic  wishes  to  have  his  religion  treated  with  respect.  Such 
formal  concession  carried  out  in  good  faith  is  all  that  is  required,  it 
soems  to  me.  Meanwhile  the  concession  made  in  Savannah,  Pough- 
keepsie>  and  a  few  other  places,  viz.,  a  compromise  which  permits 
Catholic  religious  exercises  before  or  after  school  in  the.  school-room, 
or  which  permits  the  teacher  to  wear  the  garb  of  some  Catholic  orda 
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— the  garb  of  the  Sisters  or  of  the  Priesthood  —  militates  against  the 
public  character  of  the  school,  and  cannot  be  conceded  as  a  possible 
compromise. —  W.    71  Harris,  in  N,  Y  Independent 


AMERICAN  AND  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  experience  of  Germany  especially,  in  the  management  of  her 
schools,  has  been  a  thoughtful  one,  and  as  such  it  commands  our  re- 
spect, and  invites  our  attention  to  some  contrasting  features  of  her 
schools  and  ours.  These  are  sharply  defined  in  some  points  recognized 
as  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  schools;  (i)  in  qualifications  of  teachers, 
(2)  permanence  of  the  teaching  force,  (3)  character  of  plan  of  studies 
(4)  school  attendance,  (5)  supervision. 

Under  the  head  of  **  qualifications  demanded  '*  we  gather  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1886-87,  that  in  the  States 
making  fiiU  reports,  only  one  out  of  seventeen  teachers  was,  in  1886,  a 
graduate  of  a  normal  school,  although  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  all 
teachers  employed  had  attended  a  normal  school.  The  proportion  for 
these  States,  which  include  California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin,  may 
be  accepted  as  holding  good  for  the  rest  of  the  Union.  In  other  words, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  enter  upon  their  calling  without 
any  special  training.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  requirements  in 
Germany,  where  candidates  for  positions  in  the  elementary  schools, 
(Volkschulen)  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  normal  school  training  of 
three  years,  and  pass  two  rigid  examiniations  —  one  at  the  close  of  the 
course,  and  the  other  not  earlier  than  two,  and  not  later  than  five,  years 
afterwards. 

The  examinations  of  candidates  for  positions  in  high  schools  are  very 
severe,  and  even  one  who  desires  to  teach  in  a  private  family  must  first 
have  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  an  examining  commission. 

Thus  we  see  that  teaching  is  recognized  by  the  Government  of 
Germany  as  a  profession,  in  every  way  as  severe  in  its  requirements  and 
as  honorable  in  its  character  as  is  either  of  what  we  are  wont  to  call  the 
three  learned  professions. 

In  the  matter  of  permanence,  the  German  teacher's  profession  is  a 
chosen  career  of  a  lifetime.  In  the  United  States  the  average  duration 
of  service  of  teachers  is  less  than  four  years.     The  minds  of  our  chil- 
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dren  are  moulded  in  f^reat  part  by  young  women  waiting  to  be  married, 
and  young  men  studying  for  a  profession.  What  other  business  would 
permit  such  a  large  *  *  tramp ' '  element  to  impair  its  efficiency  or  lower 
its  standard  of  effective  usefulness  ? 

In  Germany  the  plan  of  study  for  schools  of  all  grades  is  elaborated 
by  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  State.  In  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  the  plan  is  left  to  a  local  boards  made  up  of  men  of  no 
special  fitness  for  the  task. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance,  the  German  law  is  compulsory,  and  b 
enforced ;  the  police  officers  co- operating  with  the  school  boards.  There 
are  also  truant  schools  provided  for  incorrigibles.  In  this  country  there 
is  gross  neglect  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  also  in  providing  proper  truant 
schools. 

In  Germany,  again,  there  is  an  organized  department  for  school  su- 
pervision, presided  over  in  each  State  by  an  official,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Government  and  has  a  direct  interest  in  shaping  the  educational 
policy  of  the  State.  The  organization  of  schoob,  the  examination  of 
teachers,  the  criticism  and  direction  in  methods  of  teaching,  are  en- 
trusted only  to  professional  educators. 

We  should  do  well  to  follow  Germany's  example  in  all  these  points. 
Unskilled  direction  of  the  schools  means  poor  instruction,  a  waste  of 
the  children's  time  and  of  the  people's  money. — Atlantic  Monthly  Sept. 


THE  WEAK  PLACES. 

Another  weakness  often  noticed  is  the  failure  of  teachers  to  save  time 
and  teaching  power.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  the  shirking  of  any  necessary 
school  duty,  but  rather,  the  utilizing  of  school  moments  in  such  a  way 
that  each  may  bear  fruitage  in  acquired  power  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  For  instance,  many  teachers  waste  a  considerable  proportion  of 
recitation  in  useless  talking  to  pupils  about  details,  when  the  whole  time 
should  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  period.  Such  talk  is  usually  twad- 
dle; it  does  not  correct  faults,  it  does  not  strengthen  weak  places,  it 
rather  makes  pupils  too  familiar,  and  discipline  more  difficult 

Again,  weak  places  are  found  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  a  child's 
study  time.  The  effect  of  half  study  upon  a  child's  mind  is  ruinous. 
Therefore  the  teacher,  out  of  her  fullness  and  strength,  should  teach 
him  how  to  apply  himself  to  a  lesson  till  it  is  learned;  should  encourage 
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the  self-respect  and  regard  for  his  reputation  as  a  pupil,  that  comes  from 
an  intelligent  mastery  of  difficulties. 

Where  are  the  weak  places  ?  In  reading  —  I  notice  hesitating  and 
awkward  pronunciation,  inability  to  call  words  at  sight,  and  a  cor- 
responding inability  to  grasp  the  thought.  Were  teachers  to  keep  in 
mind  always  how  many  things  they  require  a  child  to  do  in  the  one 
efibrt  of  reading,  I  am  sure  they  would  strive  to  find  the  secret  o' 
teaching  reading.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  expressions,  **  Call  that  again," 
**  Yoii  ought  to  know  that  word,'*  **  Have  you  studied  this  ?  "  and  the 
many  kindred  sayings  with  which  teachers  have  the  habit  of  putting  the 
responsibility  upon  the  child. 

The  power  to  read  intelligently  must  come  from  the  teacher ;  she 
should  always  give  the  child  the  correct  model  for  pronunciation.  I 
thuik  it  injustice  to  a  class  to  spend  five  minutes  of  its  recitation  in  try- 
ing to  make  one  child  in  it  think  out  the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  Yet 
two-thirds  of  the  time  of  our  reading  recitations  is  spent  in  just  that 
way.  If  children  are  old  enough  to  study,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to 
give  them,  previous  to  the  study,  a  correct  pronunciation  of  all  the 
difficult  words  and  expressions  in  the  lesson,  and  to  require  them  to 
pronounce  rapidly  and  distinctly  several  times,  or  until  they  do  it  easily. 

The  habit  of  stumbling  and  halting  is  a  common  one;  it  is  an  injuri- 
ous one,  and  it  is  a  criminal  waste  of  time  in  a  teacher  to  allow  it  and 
encourage  it. 

Where  are  the  weak  places?  In  language  teaching,  a  meagre 
vocabulary,  little  skill  in  the  use  of  verb  forms,  and  inaccurate  written 
expression,  with  exceedingly  poor  conversational  facility,  characterizes 
many  of  our  school  rooms.  The  teacher's  self-examination  must  here 
include  these  questions:  What  am  I  doing  with  oral  language.^  Am  I 
giving  these  children  a  helpful  vocabulary  and  teaching  them  to  speak 
their  own  language  correctly  ?  If  not,  how  may  I  change  my  method 
with  them  ?     How  may  I  enlarge  my  own  mental  grasp  of  the  subject  ? 

In  Geography,  I  notice  too  much  memorizing  of  the  text,  too  little 
drill  in  location  and  direction,  too  much  use  of  the  imagination,  too 
little  practice  in  accurate  statement  of  facts,  as  the  common  weaknesses. 
In  Arithmetic  and  number  work,  have  you  ever  noticed  the  language 
of  an  ordinary  class  in  arithmetic  ?  Have  you  thought  upon  the  gram- 
matical murders  that  daily  occur  in  the  solution  of  problems  ?  Have 
the  appalling  statements,  and  the  disconnected  propositions,  and  the 
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incoherent  and  erroneous  jumbling  of  ideas  that  have  no  connectioii, 
ever  come  forcibly  home  to  your  consciousness,  as  you  have  listened  to 
our  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  their  work  in  fnutions,  for  instance? 
How  simple  a  matter  it  is  to  give  children  the  habit  of  finding  the  first 
thing  to  do  in  number  work,  to  make  a  statement  of  that,  then  findiqg 
the  next  thing,  and  so  on,  finding  at  last  the  relation  of  these  several 
steps  to  one  another,  and  to  the  result.  Recitation  work  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  upon  new  problems,  and  not  upon  those  they  have  already 
studied,  reserving  always  time  for  the  explanation  of  that  which  is  not 
understood.  Always  have  a  supply  of  illustrative  problems  at  hand  for 
drill  work,  and  for  the  clinching  of  ideas. —  School  EduaUion. 


A  SHORT  TALK  ON  AFRICA  BEFORE  BEGINNING  ITS 

STUDY. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  have  found  it  very  successful  to  take  up  the  study 
of  a  new  country  in  this  way.  Suppose  it  to  be  Africa.  We  first  lo- 
cated it  very  carefully  on  the  globe,  after  which  we  turned  to  the  wall 
map  of  Africa.  My  one  object  was  to  get  the  class  interested  in  the 
country  before  we  attempted  the  study  of  it.  I  first  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  God  had  placed  a  natural  water  boundary  on  all 
sides  of  the  country  except  the  narrow  strip  between  the  Red  and  Med- 
iterranean Seas,  thus  creating  it  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  but  that 
man  had  cut  an  artificial  water-way  across  this  strip  of  land  changii^ 
the  peninsula  into  an  island.  I  spoke  briefly  to  them  of  the  man  who 
planned  this  wonderful  canal,  its  use,  its  immense  cost,  and  told  a  little 
concerning  the  level,  sandy  country  through  which  it  passes.  Told 
them  De  Lesseps  still  lived,  and,  although  an  old  man,  had  attempted 
a  canal  across  our  Panama  Isthmus.  We  then  pointed  to  the  equator 
and  saw  that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lies  in  the  hot  zone.  We 
then  talked  of  the  kind  of  people  found  in  hot  climates.  I  asked  Che 
cause  of  our  Civil  war,  and  they  readily  answered  ** Slavery." 

We  then  traced  the  slave  back  to  this  his  native  country.  I  tried  tx 
have  them  clearly  realize  that  this  is  his  native  land,  just  as  America  ti 
the  native  land  of  the  Indian.  I  now  spoke  to  them  of  Stanley,  of  \k 
first  trip,  when  he  was  sent  to  find  Dr.  Livingstone,  told  them  wky  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  there,  and  in  doing  so  pointed  out  the  Nile  River  oi 
the  map  and  told  them  of  its  wonderful,  r^ular  annual  overfk)w  in 
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E^rypt,  causing  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  world  to  spring 
out  of  a  desert.  This  led  us  to  speak  of  the  continuous  rainfall  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  at  certain  seasons,  and  they  easily  connected  the  overflow 
with  the  rainfall,  hundreds  of  miles  away.  They  also  saw  that  Central 
Africa  must  necessarily  be  higher  land.  I  now  pointed  to  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  described  the  meeting  between  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Hen- 
ry M.  Stanley  upon  its  shores.  Told  them  how  in  spite  of  Stanley's 
entreaties  Dr.  Livingstone  decided  to  remain  in  Africa  until  he  had  ac- 
complished atl  in  his  power  as  an  explorer  and  missionary,  how  Stan- 
ley was  obliged  to  reluctantly  bid  him  good-bye  and  leave  him  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  while  he  returned  to  Europe.  How,  not  very  long  af- 
terward he  was  found  upon  his  knees  by  his  bed,  dead.  How  his  men 
loved  him  and  were  determined  to  bring  his  body  to  England.  How 
in  that  hot  country  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  so.  How  they  buried 
his  heart  and  intestines  there  and  brought  his  body,  sun-dried,  and 
salted  to  England,  where  it  was  honored  with  a  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

We  then  spoke  of  the  exploration  of  the  Congo  River,  following 
Stanley's  course  as  well  as  possible  on  the  map,  keeping  the  fact  be- 
fore them  of  the  greatness  of  the  river,  second  only  to  the  Amazon, 
speaking  of  the  numerous  falls  around  which  the  boats  had  to  be  car- 
ried, the  density  of  the  vegetation  and  the  savage  nature  of  many  of  the 
native  tribes.  I  tried  to  make  plain  to  them  why  this  vegetation  is  so 
dense  and  to  have  them  see  why  exploring  Central  Africa  has  been  such 
slow  and  dangerous  work. 

We  now  spoke  of  Stanley's  recent  trip — of  Emin  Pasha,  of  his  de- 
ciding, like  Dr.  Livingstone,  to  remain  and  finish  his  work  in  Africa. 
We  talked  of  Stanley's  new  book,  of  his  recent  lectures  and  the  inter- 
est which  the  whole  civilized  world  is  showing  in  his  work.  We  spoke 
again  of  the  people  and  I  told  them  of  the  dwarfs  Stanley  has  discov- 
ered in  the  Congo  River  Basin.  Told  them  also  of  the  awful  cannibal- 
ism he  found  existing  there  and  a  little  concerning  the  slave  trade  as 
now  practiced. 

We  now  located  the  mountains,  finding  them  along  the  coasts.  We 
talked  of  the  winds,  and  moisture  they  either  bring  or  fail  to  bring  with 
them.  Spoke  of  the  great  difference  it  makes  to  a  country  whether 
the  winds  are  moist  or  dry.  We  found,  marked  on  the  map,  just  north 
of  the  tropical  forest,  a  large  tract  of  desert,  and  knew,  of  course,  there 
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must  be  a  caiise  for  its  lack  of  verdure..  I  left  it  with  the  cfaikireii  to 
find  the  cause  and  present  to  the  class.  We  now  spoke  of  the  cara- 
vans, crossing  the  desert  with  camels,  and  I  asked  the  children  to  as- 
certain all  they  could  about  this  kind  of  travel,  all  they  could  about 
camels,  and  why  they  can  live  so  long  without  water,  and  without  food. 
Also  asked  them  in  connection  with  this  to  find  out  what  a  simoon  is.  I 
tried  to  be  careful,  as  we  proceeded,  that  all,  not  a  few,  only  were  in- 
terested and  were  listening  under  standingly,  I  think  I  can  safely  say, 
all  were.  After  this  talk  I  found  no  lack  of  interest  in  our  study  of  Af- 
rica. The  foundation  was  laid,  I  guided,  and  the  pupils  did  the  work, 
willingly  and  apparently  intelligently,  I  told  them  we  would  take 
Egypt  or  Dominion  of  the  Khedive,  separately,  devoting  an  entire  talk 
to  it  alone,  before  we  began  its  study.  I  then  wrote  the  following  list 
of  words  upon  the  board  to  remain  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  were  to  hand  me  in  any  and  everything  they  had  learned  concern- 
ing each  one.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  list  upon  the  board  was 
changed. 


I.  Ivory 

II.  Congo  Free  State 

21.  caravan 

2.  date-palm 

12.  palm  oil 

22.  camel 

3.  diamonds 

13.  elephant 

23.  simoon 

4.  baboon 

14.  gold 

15.  Cape  Colony 

24.  desert 

5.  Siberia 

25.  missionary 

6.  salt 

16.  reptiles 

26.  Soudan 

7.  cannibal 

17.  birds 

27.  canal 

8.  dwarfs 

18.  oases 

28.  artificial 

9.  forests 

19.  explorer 

.10.  deserts 

20.  discover 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  interest  of  my  children  did  not  lessen  and 
at  the  end  of  a  very  short  time  they  could,  without  books  of  course, 
draw  a  very  good  outline  of  Africa,  locating  upon  it,  the  forests,  10®  00 
either  side  of  equator,  grassy  region  between  10**  and  15**,  then  deserts. 
Zones,  animals,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  capes,  and  somethin^^  concern- 
ing the  kind  of  people,  dividing  it,  of  course,  into  its  political  divisions. 
They  had,  I  am  certain,  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  negro 
at  home  and  of  his  native  country. — Popular  Educator, 
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Do  not  fail  to  read  the  paper  by  Dr.  Harris,  which  we  reprint  this  month  from 
a  symposium  on  education  in  the  New  York  Independent.  It  is  an  incisive  and 
able  discussion  of  the  question  of  teaching  religion  in  the  schools Wis- 
consin at  present  stands  foremost  of  the  states  in  the  secularization  of  the  pah- 
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lie  schools.  The  supreme  court  decision  in  the  Edgerton  case  goes  a  step  be- 
yond any  previous  decision;  and  the  Bennett  law  issue,  which  in  reality  relates 
to  the  same  matter,  is  more  clearly  defined  and  more  definitely  the  issue  of  the 

campaign  in  this  state  than  anywhere  else Op  teaching  patriotism  in  the 

schools  Mr.  Fitch  says:  "A  boy  is  more  likely  to  do  something  hereafter  to 
make  his  country  proud  of  him,  if  he  is  early  taught  to  be  proud  of  his  coun- 
try."   Make  these  three  books  a  first  year's  Reading  Circle  course,  and 

study  them  by  yourself  if  you  cannot  get  anyone  to  join  with  you,  though  of 
course  there  is  great  advantage  in  co-operation  and  organization:  Fitch's  Lec- 
tures on  Teaching;  John  Fisk's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States;  Miss 

Burt's  Literary  Landmarks Does  not  the  Short  Talk  on  Africa,  published 

elsewhere  in  this  number,  furnish  a  satisfactory  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  teaching  of  Geography  may  be  made  vital  ?  Who  can  furnish  us  with  an 
equally  suggestive  scheme  for  introducing  instruction  upon  one  of  the  other 
continents?  We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  suggestions  of  this  sort In  a  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  the  Joint  Free  High  School  of  Hull  and  Colby  and  Green 
Grove  vs.  Town  of  Green  Grove,  Mr.  Justice  Cassoday,  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  says:  "We  agree  with  the  State  Superintendent  that  our  free  high 
school  system  is  crude,  deficient  and  complicated,  and  greatly  needs  revision." 
We  are  able  to  give  this  month  some  statistics  of  students  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity from  the  accredited  schools  during  the  two  past  years.  The  growth  of 
this  relation  of  the  University  to  the  schools  is  one  of  the  most  imjwrtant  edu- 
cational developments  in  the  State,  and  the  Statistics  will  therefore  be  read 
with  much  interest*  We  also  give  the  first  installment  of  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Questions,  which  will  serve  to  make  principals  of  the  high  schools  better 

acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  Universit}' The  program  of  the 

State  Teachers*  Association  is  outlined  elsewhere  by  the  President,  and  gives 
promise  of  great  interest.  Do  not  fail  to  use  your  influence  to  make  the  meet- 
ing the  largest  ever  held  in  the  State. 

Purely  formal  studies,  such  as  grammar  and  rhetoric,  ought  never  to  be  pur- 
sued as  an  end  in  themselves.  They  are  but  means, — means  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  literature;  and  the  significance  of  them  comes  out  only  with  their 
use.  Wtien  the  grammar  which  the  pupil  is  acquiring  is  made  to  serve  its 
purpose  of  helping  him  to  interpret  and  appreciate  what  he  reads,  and  of  aid- 
ing him  to  determine  what  are  correct  forms  of  expression,  his  interest  in  the 
study  increases  at  once.  The  worst  result  of  the  talk  about  studying  grammar 
for  the  discipline  it  gives  is  that  it  serves  to  keep  teachers  from  seeing  the  real 
end  of  the  study.  Some  mysterious  effect  upon  the  mind  is  assumed,  such  as 
strengthening  the  memory  or  the  judgment,  which  comes  of  itself  and  without 
the  necessity  of  seeing  how;  and  thus  we  are  excused  from  finding  the  practical 
utility  of  the  study.  Let  us  have  done  with  such  make-shift  defenses.  Formal 
studies  have  very  little  value  in  themselves;  they  are  not  a  magic  potion  es- 
sential to  the  right  development  of  the  mind.    They  are  worth  something  as 
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instruments;  and  without  the  power  and  habit  of  using  them  for  their  appropri- 
ate ends  they  but  lumber  the  mind.  Therefore  it  is  not  less  important  to  teach 
their  use  than  to  teach  them;  and  this  teaching  of  their  use  ought  to  go  on  ^debj 
side  with  their  acquisition. 

Some  eastern  educational  writers  seem  to  be  convincing  themselves  that 
academies  are  indispensible,  because  the  high  schools  never  can  serve  as  fitting 
places  for  college  while  discharging  their  full  duty  by  that  larger  proportion  of 
their  pupils  who  do  not  expect  to  pursue  advanced  studies.  When  narrow 
views  are  taken  of  college  education  the  difficulty  suggested  is  a  serious  one 
If  a  small  number  of  those  in  the  school  are  to  receive  three  and  four  years  of 
training  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  school  is  not  a  large  one,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  teaching  force  must  be  distributed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  many. 
The  best  equipped  teachers  must  devote  themselves  to  the  candidates  for  col- 
lege, and  the  other  pupils  must  suffer  corresponding  loss.  But  if  the  school  is 
a  large  one,  so  as  to  require  a  good  many  teachers,  the  difficulty  disappears, 
since  the  college  demand  only  changes  the  lines  upon  which  divisions  are  made 
without  seriously  increasing  their  number.  But  another  way  of  escape  from 
the  difficulty  has  been  found,  and  is  in  practice  in  Wisconsin.  The  college  may 
offer  a  variety  of  courses,  and  the  different  schools  seeking  to  fit  for  it  may  di- 
rect their  efforts  towards  the  one  best  adapted  in  general  to  the  wants  of  the 
local  community.  Thus  there  need  be  no  wide  separation  of  those  going  to 
college  from  those  not  going  to  college.  This  adjustment  to  school  courses  has 
been  very  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  the  courses  for  free  high  schools  pre- 
pared and  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent  They  are  courses  well 
adapted  to  pupils  who  do  not  look  beyond  the  high  school.  But  one  of  them— 
the  ancient  classical — ^is  really  open  to  the  criticism  quoted  above,  and  there 
are  many  places  in  the  state  where  this  course  can  be  profitably  carried  on  to- 
gether with  others.  Thus  the  educational  ladder  is  with  us  made  to  reach  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  University,  as  it  ought  to.  Academies  may  flourish 
among  us,  not  because  the  high  schools  cannot  do  their  work  and  fit  for  col- 
lege, but  because  there  are  always  in  a  state  many  who  seek  and  need  diffoient 
training  from  that  of  the  public  schools. 

Thoughtful  teachers  will  find  much  that  is  suggestive  in  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch*s 
unpretentious  *' Notes  on  American  Schools.*'  They  appeared  originally  as  an 
appendix  to  a  report  made  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  claim  to  be  no  xaxtct 
than  the  impressions  of  a  traveler.  But  Mr.  Fitch  has  been  for  a  long  time 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  and  has  therefore  a  trained  ei  5, 
which  detects  what  would  escape  less  practiced  observers.  For  instance,  1  c 
observes  that  memorizing  is  much  more  common  in  America  than  in  Englac  L 
He  says:  "  Many  more  rules,  definitions  and  aphorisms  are  committed  o 
memory  in  American  than  in  English  schools.  I  heard  in  one  class  the  bo  s 
get  up  one  after  another  and  give  by  rote  in  succession  a  few  sentences  i  ^• 
cording  the  names,  dates  and  chief  performances  of  the  eighteen  presidents  if 
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the  United  States.  *  *  *  I  am  glad  to  Icdow  that  in  England  the  only  pure- 
ly memoriter  exercise  prescribed  in  the  code  is  the  learning  of  good  poetry,  in 
which  not  only  the  substance  is  interesting,  but  the  form  is  itself  valuable,  and 
has  a  grace  and  charm,  and  therefore  an  educative  value  of  its  own."  He 
finds  the  English  practice  of  learning  a  hundred  of  the  noblest  lines  of  a  play 
like  Julius  Caesar  much  more  profitable  than  the  American  one  of  learning 
rules.  The  contrast  is  striking.  We  do  not  yet  appear  to  value  sufficiently 
the  appreciation  of  literature.  We  too  readily  assume  that  pupils  cannot  profit 
by  the  best  works,  and  so  fail  to  give  them  that  training  which  establishes  in 
the  mind  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Our  rules,  on  the  other  hand,  are  per- 
nicious. They  prevent  the  development  of  the  intuition  of  the  pupil,  by  giv- 
ing^ him  a  formula  which  saves  him  the  trouble  of  trying  to  see  relations.  But 
culture  consists  in  seeing  relations  and  appreciating  good  literature  —  high 
thoughts  in  admirable  form.    May  not  the  criticism  be  helpful  to  us  ? 

Thk  general  turn  of  Mr.  Fitch's  observations  is  commendatory  of  our  schools, 
but  the  passages  we  have  marked  for  quotation,  as  most  useful  to  us,  point  out 
defects.  Of  grammar  he  observes:  **The  logical  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
sentences  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention.  But  verbal  analysis,  the  structure 
and  decomposition  of  words,  the  meaning  of  significant  prefixes  and  final  syl- 
ables,  and  the  grouping  together  of  words  having  a  common  root,  or  a  com- 
mon element  in  meaning — an  exercise  which  injudicious  hands  is  found  so 
stimulating  in  many  English  schools — is  not  always  prescribed  or  practiced." 
We  have  separated  this  subject  from  English  Grammar  and  set  it  up  by  itself 
under  the  name  "Word  Analysis.'*  Perhaps  the  separation  was  not  wise.  It 
impoverished  the  grammar,  tending  to  make  it  more  and  more  a  matter  of 
rote  learning  of  little  practical  value;  and  it  made  too  much  of  word  study,  de- 
ferring it  until  late  in  the  course,  and  so  finally  leading,  in  the  pressure  of  other 
subjects,  to  its  complete  exclusion.  The  study  is  well  adapted  to  children  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age  if  it  is  not  made  too  scientific  and  seeks  mainly  practical 
results — an  increased  command  of  English.  We  should  probably  gain  by  re- 
storing it  to  Grammar  and  not  increasing  the  time  given  to  that  study.  We 
append  some  scattered  observations :  "  The  reading  books  as  a  rule  are  bright, 
well  illustrated  and  attractive;  but  rather  more  fragmentary  than  our  own,  and 
are  generally  designed  to  form  a  taste  for  reading  rather  than  to  convey  much 
information."  **The  schools  generally  are  less  amply  furnished  with  play- 
grounds than  schools  of  corresponding  grades  in  England;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  much  less  use  was  made  of  them  during  the  mid-day  recess."  ''  One 
could  not  help  being  impressed  everywhere  by  the  excellence  of  the  discipline, 
and  the  more  so  as  it  is  said  to  be  maintained  almost  uniformly  without  re- 
sorting to  corporal  punishment."  "The  chief  feature  in  the  schemes  of  in- 
struction is  the  minuteness  with  which  all  the  details  are  specified,  and  the 
little  room  that  left  for  the  discretion  or  special  preferences  of  the  teachers." 
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THE  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  State 
University  from  accredited  schools  for  the  years  i888-'89  and  i889-'90.  High 
Schools  are  intended  unless  otherwise  indicated  : 


Albion  Academy lo 

Appleton 8 

Baraboo 6 

Beaver  Dam 3 

Beloit : I 

Berlin 6 

Boscobel I 

Brodhead 6 

Carrol  College 7 

Chippewa  Falls 3 

Darlington 4 

Dodgeville 3 

Eau  Claire 7 

Edgerton 3 

Elkhom I 

Evansville i 

Evansville  Seminary 4 

Fort  Atkinson 9 

Fond  du  Lac .* . .  4 

Grand  Rapids 7 

Green  Bay i 

Janesville 10 

Kenwood 2 

La  Crosse 8 

Lake  Geneva 3 

Lake  Mills 3 

Lancaster i 

Madison 84 

Mazomanie 5 

Milwaukee 31 

Milwaukee  Academy 2 


Mineral  Point 1 

Monroe 14 

Neenah 3 

New  London i 

New  Richmond i 

Oregon    2 

Portage 12 

Poynette 5 

Prairie  du  Chien i 

Racine 3 

Racine  College i 

Reedsburg 2 

Richland  Center i 

Ripon 2 

Rockford 2 

Rochester  Seminary 5 

Sharon 2 

Sheboygan i 

Sparta 18 

Spring  Green 2 

Stevens  Point 2 

Stoughtoa 3 

Viroqua 7 

Waterloo 2 

Watertown 7 

Waupaca i 

Wausau 2 

Wauwatosa 9 

West  Bend i 

West  De  Pere 4 

Whitewater 3 
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FROM  FOREIGN  SOURCES. 

Belgium.  Some  ugly  cases  of  official  corruption  have  recently  come  to 
light.  The  school  boards  (committees  of  the  city  council)  appoint  the  teachers. 
It  was  proved  that  a  woman  had  been  obliged  to  pay  an  entire  year's  salary 
for  an  appointment  in  the  schools.  In  another  place  (a  village  in  the  province 
of  Namur)  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's  position  had  bought  the  votes  of  four 
council  members  for  1,200  frs.  The  bargain  was  struck  at  midnight,  and  be 
thought  he  was  sure  of  having  secured  the  place.  Unfortunately  another  can- 
didate offered  1,300  frs.,  early  in  the  morning,  and  of  course  received  the  ap- 
pointment. "L'Abeille,"  a  journal  in  Brussels  from  which  [we  quote  the 
above,  adds  to  these  statements:  **  A  reform  seems  absolutely  necessary.  The 
teachers  must  be  made  officers  of  the  State,  must  be  removed  from  the  wbaxas 
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and  corruption  of  the  local  boards,  in  order  to  raise  the  teaching  profession  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  and  give  the  teacher's  position  the  character  of  stability." 
Prussia.    The  cost  per  capita  of  school  population  in  the  cities  of  Prussia, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Breslau,  is  as  follows: 


Frankfort  (A.  M.) $22  00 

Berlin 14  00 

Hanover 12  00 

BIberfeld 11  75 

Magdeburg 10  75 

Cologne 1025 


Breslau $10  00 

Barmen , 925 

Konigsberg 8  25 

Danzig 8  00 

Dusseldorf 8  25 

Altona 7  50 


The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  making  inquiries  into  the  present  con- 
dition of  teachers*  and  school  libraries  in  Prussia;  the  results  of  these  inquiries 
are  eagerly  looked  for. 

The  Prussian  penitentiaries  and  houses  of  correction  contain  schools  for  crim- 
inals. Fifty-two  teachers  are  engaged  in  these  institutions.  Their  salaries 
range  between  |4oo  and  I700. 

A  local  paper  in  Silesia  publishes  the  queer  fact  that  in  the  village  of  Laband, 
near  Gleivitz,  770  children  are  taught  by  two  teachers,  in  consequence  of  sick- 
ness among  the  teachers;  substitutes  can  not  be  had,  and  untrained  teachers 
are  not  permitted  under  the  law. 

Austria.  The  *'Pedagogium"  in  Vienna  (a  normal  college  of  which  Dr. 
Fr.  Dittes  was  principal  for  many  years)  had  last  year  377  students.  This  is  a 
remarkable  number  if  the  fact  is  considered  that  all  the  students  of  this  institu- 
tion are  licensed  teachers  and  have  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

•'The  School  Penny  Society"  in  Troppau,  and  branch  societies  in  Silesia 
whose  object  it  is  to  enable  poor  children  to  attend  school,  by  clothing  them 
and  furnishing  them  with  books,  have  so  far  spent  10,907  florins  within  15  years. 
Another  example  of  what  value  pennies  have. 

The  Graz  *'  Paedag.  Journal "  brings  the  news  that  Emperor  Francis-Joseph 
accompanied  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  von  Gautsch,  visited  the  ed- 
ucational exhibit  and  stayed  a  long  time,  minutely  examining  the  teachers'  and 
pupils'  work.  He  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  with  what  he  saw,  and 
was  heard  to  say:    "  It  is  a  collossal  work  these  teachers  do." 

Russia.  The  Russian  Government  has  prohibited  children  of  German  fam- 
ilies, living  on  Russian  territory,  but  attending  schools  in  Prussia,  to  take  thei|- 
books  home  from  school.    This  looks  like  a  protective  tarif!  for  Russian  culture 

Spain.  Again  a  case  of  death  from  starvation  in  the  district,  Velez-Malaga 
has  to  be  recorded.  This  is  the  fourth  teacher  who  thus  falls  a  prey  to  the 
miserliness  of  the  Spanish  country  population;  this  village  owed  him  30,000 
reals  (I1500)  back  pay.  He  struggled  for  eight  months  to  live  on  next  to  noth- 
ing, but  Anally  succumbed.  If  he  had  given  up  his  school  he  would  have  for- 
feited all  right  to  his  claim,  and  hence  was  obliged  to  keep  his  school  open. 
This  explains  why  he  did  not  seek  other  employment. 

England.  The  English  education  department  has  cut  down  the  course  in 
short  hand  writing  in  the  elementary  schools  from  three  to  two  years,  because 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  two  years  is  sufficient. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS, 

[The  following  directions  are  printed  at  the  head  of  each  paper:  "Give  year 
name  and  address  on  each  sheet;  also  how  long  you  have  studieid  the  subject,  in 
what  school,  under  what  teacher  and  from  what  text-books."  We  shall  publish 
other  sets  next  month.] 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  names  and  dates  of  first  permanent  Spanish,  French,  English  and 
Dutch  settlements. 

2.  Give  what  is  most  important  in  the  history  of  Florida  from  its  discovery 
until  it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Give  names  and  dates  of  the  principal  colonial  wars. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Burgoyne's  campaign  in  New  York. 

5.  When,  where  and  to  whom  did  Comwallis  surrender?  What  was  the 
effect? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Arnold's  treason. 

7.  Name  the  Presidents  elected  by  the  old  Republican  party;  the  Democratic 
party;  the  Whig  party. 

8.  Give  the  leading  events  of  Polk*s  administration. 

9.  How  many  attempts  did  Lee  make  during  the  Civil  War  to  invade  the 
northern  states,  and  how,  where  and  by  whom  was  he  checked? 

10.  Give  the  principal  military  operations  under  McCIellan  during  the  Civil 
War. 

HISTORY. 

1.  The  Persian  Empire. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Greece,  and  describe  its  geography. 

3.  Alexander  the  Great. 

4.  Hannibal. 

5.  The  Emperor  Trajan. 

1.  King  Canute. 

2.  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

3.  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

4.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

5.  William  Pitt  the  younger. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the  solar  system  and  the  position  of  the  earth  in  it 

2.  Name  the  zones  of  the  earth,  their  characteristics  and  explain  their  ex- 
istence. 

3.  Describe  and  explain  the  origin  of  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  globe. 

4.  Name  three  of  the  regions  of  the  heaviest  and  three  of  the  least  rain£aU  f 
the  globe,  and  explain  why  they  are  such. 

5.  State  the  differences  between  the  climates  of  England  and  of  Labradc  , 
and  explain  their  origin. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Name  and  describe  three  of  the  principal  rivers  of  three  contineiits. 
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2.  Name  six  of  the  leading  seaports  of  the  world,  giving  the  location  of  each. 

3.  Name  the  parts  of  the  world  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  Describe  the  surface  features  of  South  America,  and  name  its  political 
divisions  and  their  forms  of  government 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  Wisconsin  locating  four  of  the  most  important  rivers  and 
cities  and  three  of  the  lines  of  railroads. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

1.  Classify  sentences  according  to  form.    Illustrate  each  form. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective,  an  adverb  and  a  substantive 
phrase. 

3.  How  is  the  possessive  plural  of  nouns  formed  ? 

4.  Write  the  plural  of  penny,  brother,  pailful,  piano,  6. 

5.  Define  clause. 

6.  Classify  pronouns. 

7.  Write  synopsis  of  sing;  active,  indicative,  third  singular. 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lie,  lay,  sit,  set,  eat,  hang. 

9.  Correct  and  give  reasons:  (a.)  The  ship  and  all  her  crew  was  lost,  (b.)  It 
was  me  whom  you  say  came  yesterday,  (c.)  I  can  not  hardly  believe  the  re- 
port, (d.)  It  is  not  for  such  as  us  to  decide,  {e.)  Let  any  one  do  this  if  they  can. 

10.  Diagram  the  following:  I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies,  and  I  know 
that  resistance  to  British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts  and  can- 
not be  eradicated. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  Describe  the  works  of  three  writers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

2.  Describe  the  effect  of  the  Norman  conquest  on  the  English  language  and 
literature. 

3.  Describe  Pier's  Plowman  and  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

4.  Describe  the  state  of  English  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

5.  Name  the  principal  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  with  their  chief  works. 

6.  What  was  the  character  of  the  period  from  Dryden  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
who  were  the  chief  writers  ? 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  the  period  from  Cowper  to  Scott,  and  who  were 
the  chief  writers  ? 

8.  What  is  the  character  of  the  period  from  1830  to  the  present  time? 

9.  Name  the  leading  novelists  of  this  century. 

10.  Describe  the  work  of  Thos.  Carlyle. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Prove  the  formula  for  the  space  passed  over  by  a  falling  body  in  a  given 
time.    Apply  the  formula  to  determine  the  distance  when  the  time  is  7  seconds. 

2.  Distinguish  between  the  uses  of  the  thermometer  and  the  calorimeter:— 
between  specific  heat  and  latent  heat. 

3.  What  are  the  three  characteristics  of  a  musical  sound,  Explain  what  de- 
termines each  ? 
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4.  What  is  a  spectrum,  and  why  is  one  produced  when  sunlight  passes  throng 
a  prism  ? 

5.  Describe  an  electroscope  and  show  how  to  ascertain  whether  a  body  b 
positively  or  negatively  charged. 

6.  Enumerate  the  essential  parts  of  a  voltaic  battery.    Upon  what  does  the 
current  strength  depend,  and  how  is  it  measured  ? 

PHYSIOLOGV. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  various  kinds  of  joints,  and  tell  the  different  more- 
ments  which  each  can  execute. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  different  kinds  of  teeth. 

3.  What  is  the  pulse?    How  is  it  caused  and  why  is  there  no  pulse  in  the 
veins  ? 

4.  Why  is  it  more  dangerous  to  cut  an  artery  than  a  vein,  which  normally 
carries  the  same  quantity  of  blood  ? 

5.  Name  the  glands  attached  to  the  digestive  tract,  and  tell  what  work  edch 
has  in  digestion. 

6.  How  are  sugars  absorbed?    Fats?    Trace  the  course  of  each  to  the  heart. 

7.  What  is  dyspepsia?    How  caused  and  avoided? 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  oxygen  ?    How  is  it  carried  to  the  tissues  of  the  body? 

9.  Define  and  give  example  of  reflex  action. 

10.  Describe  the  internal  ear. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS*  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Madison,  Dec.  29-31. 

The  first  session  will  be  held  Monday  evening,  Dec.  29,  at  which  time  Pfcs. 
Chamberlain,  of  the  State  University,  will  address  the  Association  on  the  sub- 
ject of  University  Extension. 

The  work  of  the  Association  on  Tuesday  afternoon  will  l)e  divided  among 
three  sections:  A  Superintendent's  Section,  A  Graded  and  High  School  Sec- 
tion and  A  Normal  School  Section. 

In  each  of  these  sections  work  of  special  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticular line  will  be  considered  during  the  afternoon.    Some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  teachers  in  the  state  have  consented  to  take  part  in  these  sec- 
tional meetings,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  section  work  will  prove  one  of  th 
most  interesting  and  valuable  features  of  the  entire  meeting. 

Tuesday  evening,  W.  H.  Morrison,  Supt.  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  will  addres 
the  Association  on  the  subject  of  The  Educational  Influence  of  Farmers'  Insi 
tutes.  Following  his  address  there  will  be  a  social  reunion  of  the  members  < 
the  Association  and  their  friends. 

The  general  work  of  the  Association  will  be  taken  up  on  Tuesday  forenooi 
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and  Wednesday  forenoon.  The  persons  who  will  present  papers  or  take  part 
in  opening  discussion  in  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association,  have  already 
been  elected ;  but  as  several  of  the  subjects  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they 
will  appear  upon  the  programme  have  not  yet  reached  me,  I  am  unable  to  give 
them.  For  this  reason  it  is  thought  best  not  to  present  any  part  of  the  pro- 
g^ramme  further  than  already  given,  until  it  can  be  given  in  full. 

From  several  quarters  the  suggestion  has  come  that  it  would  be  well  to  ex- 
tend the  meeting  until  Thursday  noon,  Jan.  i,  1891,  the  argument  l)eing  that  as 
the  Association  meets  but  once  a  year,  the  length  of  this  meeting  should  be 
greater  than  when  two  meetings  were  held  annually. 

The  question  of  thus  extending  the  December  meeting  is  now  under  advise- 
ment by  the  Executive  Committee.  If  they  shall  decide  in  favor  of  such  ex- 
tension, the  programme  for  the  additional  day  will  be  made  up  without  delay, 
and  the  complete  programme  issued  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

Our  annual  meeting  ought  to  bring  together  not  less  than  five  hundred  teach- 
ers this  winter. 

Fellow  teachers  will  you  be  present?  Will  you  make  it  yoqr  business  to  in- 
terest others  to  be  present  ?  We  can  make  this  meeting  the  largest  and  the  most 
valuable  one  ever  held  by  the  Association ;  but  it  can  not  be  done  unless  the 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  Wisconsin  work  together  as  one  man  for  these 

purposes.    Let  us  have  a  rousing  meeting. 

L.  D.  HARVEY, 

Pres.  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

The  Superintendent's  monthly  report  for  September  is  one  of  unusual  inter- 
est, presenting  several  subjects  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  In  a  very  plain 
and  emphatic  manner  he  directs  attention  to  the  culpable  delay  in  the  matter  of 
furnishing  school  accommodations  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  where  hundreds  of 
children  are  compelled  to  go  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  and  are  housed  ''  in 
buildings  not  better  than  sheds  in  which,  as  yet,  no  provision  is  made  for  fires." 
It  is  shown  that  the  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  spent  last  year  in  buildings  did 
not  increase  the  seating  capacity  to  any  great  extent  as  most  of  the  buildings 
were  to  replace  old  ones. 

Some  abuses  and  irregularities  are  pointed  out  and  remedies  suggested  :  The 
small  size  of  many  of  the  German  classes  — from  five  to  fifteen  pupils  —  is 
shown  to  be  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  teaching  force,  especially  as  the  teachers 
are  paid  salaries  of  1 1 100;  the  Superintendent  recommends  a  re-classification 
of  the  pupils  studying  German,  and  a  re-enactment  of  the  rule  requiring  a  min- 
imum of  20  pupils  before  a  class  is  formed. 

A  statement  showing  that  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  principals  in  reg- 
ular class  instruction  varies  in  the  district  schools  from  none  to  three  hours 
daily,  and  in  the  primary  schools  from  none  to  five  hours,  was  accompanied  by 
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a  recommendation  that  a  rule  be  adopted  regulating  the  time  to  be  so  spent 
A  number  of  important  changes  have  already  occurred  in  the  teaching  force 
of  the  city.  The  principalship  of  the  Tenth  District  primary  school,  No.  i,  was 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Miss  Maria  Bivans;  her  place  is  temporarily  filled 
by  Miss  Oleson,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Miss  Anna  H.  Lid- 
dell  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Kindergartners  vice  Miss  Al- 
pha O.  Smith,  resigned. 

The  night  schools  opened  October  20.  Whether  the  night  high  school  will 
be  opened  this  year  or  not  is  yet  undecided.  The  District  School  Principals' 
Association,  at  their  last  meeting,  entered  a  mild  protest  against  the  reductioD 
of  the  salaries  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  night  schools  to  $2.50  and  |2.oo 
respectively,  by  resolving  not  to  accept  positions  in  them. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  started  last  year  in  establishing  a  cooking 
school  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  another  is  about  to  be  opened  on  the  south 
side.  The  display  of  drawings  by  public  school  pupils  this  year  at  the  Expos- 
tion  building  is  the  finest  that  has  yet  been  made,  and  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  visitors.  The  committee  having  in  charge  this  department  of  the 
schools  has  recommended  that  all  teachers  not  having  had  special  training  in 
drawing  be  organized  into  a  class  for  instruction  under  the  Director  of  Draw- 
ing, and  that  an  additional  teacher  of  drawing  be  employed  in  the  High  School 

I.  C 


ZEAL  WITHOUT  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  Illinois  School  Journal,  in  its  October  issue  plays  the  Mentor  as  follows: 
**What  alls  the  The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education?  The  most  important 
conflict  affecting  the  free  schools  that  has  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
state  is  now  raging  within  its  borders.  And  yet  one  looks  in  vain  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  that  periodical  for  any  reference  to  it  Has  the  organ  of 
public  education  in  Wisconsin  no  word  of  advice  or  of  warning  to  speak  to  the 
friends  or  the  foes  of  free  schools  ?  Has  the  man  who  stands  in  the  place 
of  leadership  of  the  educational  thought  of  the  state  no  thought  upon  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  Bennett  law?  Has  The  Journal  no  interest  in  school  l^;is]a- 
tion?  The  editor  can  hardly  belong  to  the  class  who  hold  that  educators  must 
keep  clear  of  politics  when  the  main  issue  in  politics  is  one  of  educational  pol- 
icy. We  confess  that  we  are  puzzled."  Brother  Brown  will  accept  our  thanks 
for  his  assistance,  and  the  questions  may  go  to  our  readers.  For  more  than  a 
year  the  Journal  has  been  outspoken  in  support  of  the  Bennett  law,  and  is  not 
silent  in  the  September  issue.    What  ails  the  Illinois  School  Journal  f 


PROGRAM. 

*    *    *    What  do  you  think  of  the  labored  effort  to  pronounce  "  program 
with  the  a  very  obscure  ?    Some  one  seems  to  have  discovered  that  program ; 
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altogether  wrong,  and  I  see  (or  rather  hear)  some  excellent  people  saying  the 
word  as  if  the  a  were  hastily  swallowed.  If  that  is  right,  I  suppose  we  must 
also  say  diagram  and  diaphragm  with  the  same  studied  disregard  for  the  vowel. 
[This  seems  to  be  as  passing  fashion  for  which  we  fail  to  find  any  authority 
in  the  latest  dictionaries.] 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

—  To  CAUSE  gross  natures  to  pass  from  the  life  of  the  senses  to  the  intellect- 
ual life;  to  make  study  agreeable,,  to  the  end  that  the  higher  pleasures  of  the 
spirit  may  struggle  successfully  against  the  appetites  for  material  pleasures;  to 
put  the  book  in  the  place  of  the  wine  bottle;  to  substitute  the  library  for  the 
saloon;  in  a  word,  to  replace  sensation  by  idea — such  is  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  popular  education. — Campayre, 

—  That  "excellent  thing  in  woman"  —and  in  man,  also,  when  in  the  school 
room — ^the  "gentle"  voice,  though  not  necessarily  "soft**  or  "low,**  is  a 
means  of  grace  to  teacher  and  taught  alike.  Few  teachers  realize  how  accu- 
rately their  gain  or  loss  in  influence  can  be  measured  by  the  quality  of  the  tone 
n  which  they  talk.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  hard,  sharp,  rasping  tone,  so 
common  as  to  be  usually  reckoned  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  "  schoolma*am,  *  * 
even  in  the  noisiest  room  or  among  the  most  unruly  children.  The  law  oisim- 
iiia  similidus  curantur  does  not  hold  good  in  such  a  case.  Screaming  and 
shouting  at  children  tends  to  make  demons  even  of  little  angels;  and  they  must  be 
angels  indeed  who  can  escape  such  transformation.  The  teacher  should  know 
how  to  make  distinctness  serve  in  place  of  force  to  the  end  of  sparing  her  own 
throat  and  the  nerves  of  her  pu^Ws.^ Caroline  B.  LeRow^  in  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

— Study  methods  of  teaching,  and  then  originate  your  own;  study  the  char- 
acter of  your  pupils,  and  then  adapt  your  teaching  to  the  peculiar  traits  of  each 
disposition.  Don't  try  every  new  method,  neither  continue  in  the  old  ruts  simply 
because  you  were  taught  that  way.  Don't  make  a  machine  of  yourself,  but 
put  active  life  into  every  action,  thought  and  expression.  Don't  give  way  to 
discouragement  because  a  pupil  appears  stupid  and  incapable  of  being  taught, 
but  try  plan  after  plan,  and  you  will  eventually  succeed  if  the  boy  has  any  mind 
at  all.  Your  work  as  an  instructor  of  boys  and  girls  is  an  exceedingly  noble 
one,  and  as  a  teacher  you  can  be  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the  best. — North  Car- 
olina Teacher. 

—  "Many  a  master  runs  about  mentally  just  as  if  he  were  trying  to  catch 
geese  on  a  common.  There  is  the  flock  assembled  in  a  reasonably  compact 
body.  He  makes  a  dash  into  the  middle,  of  course  missing  his  victim;  and  ofl 
they  go  in  all  directions,  he  after  them,  first  chasing  one,  then  another,  till  the 
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flock  has  ceased  to  be  a  flock,  and  he,  all  out  of  breath,  is  no  longer  within 
reach  of  any  of  them.  Run  one  goose  quietly  into  a  corner,  run  him  down,  b 
the  first  rule  of  catching  geese;  and  a  good  rule,  too,  whether  in  class-room  or 
on  common.     Every  fault  must  be  chased." —  Thring, 


HUMOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

Written  Excusfis.— I  once  taught  a  country  school  in  the  backwoods  and 
as  was  the  custom  then,  I  required  a  written  excuse  when  a  pupil  was  absent 
one  or  more  days.  Some  of  the  excuses  I  have  kept  and  they  afford  me  a 
great  deal  of  amusement  after  all  the  years  that  have  come  and  gone  since 
then. 

Here  is  an  excuse  brought  one  day  by  a  tall,  red-haired  boy  of  seventeen: 

"DereCir:  —  Pleze  to  eggcuce  Henry  for  absents  yisterday.  He  made  soar- 
krout  and  be  had  to  tromp  it  down.     AUso  he  had  to  Help  bather  2  pigs. 

"  Respeckful  yuers.  His  pap." 

**  Did  your  father  write  this  excuse  himself?  "  I  asked. 

*'  No,  air,"  replied  Henry,  **  I  writ  it  for  him  'cause  he  can't  spell  very  good." 

I  am  glad  too  add  that  Henry's  spelling  improved  while  I  had  him  in  charge. 
Another  boy  brought  me  this  excuse: 

•  'Kind  Teacher:  Ab  could  not  come  yesterday  on  account  of  taring  his  pants 
very  bad  just  before  starting,  so  it  took  me  most  all  day  to  mend  them  up." 

A  boy  about  ten  years  who  had  been  absent  two  weeks  brought  me  the  SdI- 
lowing: 

''John  Henry  had  a  soar  tow,  allso  a  soar  throte  and  a  sore  finger.  Please 
egscuse." 

A  girl  of  about  fourteen  whose  mother  affected  a  degree  of  culture  and  great 
mental  superiority  over  her  neighbors,  brought  me  the  following  note: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  trust  you  will  pardon  Alcione's  wholly  unavoidable  absence  yes- 
terday. Circumstances  are  not  always  controllable  by  our  finite  minds,  as  yoa  are 
no  doubt  aware.  We  are  all  subject  to  immutable  laws  and  are  constantly  doing 
that  we  would  not  —  alas!  Therefore  Alcoine's  unavoidable  failure  to  attend  yes- 
terday's session.  I  trust  I  may  not  soon  have  to  indite  a  similar  unexpected  cir- 
cumstance.    Believe  me  to  be 

' '  Yours  truly  and  respectfully, 

AN  AST  ASIA  C.    H ." 

Simple  and  more  direct  to  the  point  was  the  excuse  brought  me  by  a  tow- 
headed  little  girl  of  about  eight  years,  whose  mother  wrote: 

'*  Phoebe  could  not  be  there  or  she  would  of  went  I  think  she  et  too  mnch 
sossage  for  breakfast.    She  shan't  do  it  again.     Please  excuse  her." 

A  boy  of  sixteen  who  came  very  irregularly  always  brought  this  excuse  from 
his  father: 

"Excooze  Bill." 

That  was  all  there  was  of  it,  but  as  I  knew  it  came  from  his  father  I  always 
*'excoozed  Bill"  accordingly.—/.  Z.  Harbour,  in  September  Wide  Awoke. 
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SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

How  TO  Teach  Number. —  In  primary  grades  Number-work  is  chiefly  con- 
structive; the  object  is  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  so  the  teacher  should  begin 
with  a  number,  and  take  all  processes  With  it. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  the  children  know  of  number.  For 
this  purpose  the  teacher  may  call  them,  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  about  a  table  on 
which  are  objects  of  various  kinds,  and  holding  up  two  objects,  say:  — 

Edith,  find  so  many  blocks;  Harry,  find  so  many  buttons;  Walter,  find  so 
many  wheels;  Mabel,  find  so  many  spools. 

Come  and  tell  me  how  many  you  show  me. 

If  all  give  the  correct  answer,  she  may  continue  the  test  by  requiring  each 
child  to  draw  two  marks  on  the  board,  to  show  two  pegs,  to  show  two  different 
things,  to  name  two  different  things  in  the  room,  two  things  seen  on  the  street, 
two  things  at  home,  two  days  of  the  week. 

If  the  child  does  not  stand  this  test,  the  teacher  should  excuse  him,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  rest  until  assured  that  they  know  two  under  all  ordinary  condi- 
tions. Then  she  may  test  for  three  in  the  same  way.  More  children  will  have 
to  be  excused  during  this  test.  She  should  proceed  in  the  same  way  with  high- 
er numbers,  until  the  limit  of  the  children's  knowledge  is  reached. 

The  ability  to  count  by  ones  is  no  proof  of  the  perception  of  a  number.  The 
child  may  know  the  succession  of  numbers  without  knowing  that  four  is  differ- 
ent from  one.  As  he  repeats  the  numbers,  each  is  only  one  to  him.  The 
fourth  one  is  four,  not  the  four  ones  taken  together. 

Two  is  usually  the  limit  of  the  child's  knowledge.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
children  know  three  when  they  enter  school.  A  few  know  four.  So  there  will 
t)e  three  groups  of  beginners,  namely,  those  whose  knowledge  of  numbers  is 
confined  to  two,  those  who  know  three,  and  those  who  know  four.  One  group, 
therefore,  begins  with  three,  another  with  four,  and  the  other  with  five. —  From 
"  How  to  teach  Number''^  Ginn  &  Co, 

Managing  Primary  Children.— As  a  rule  their  little  minds  have  been  in- 
stilled with  the  thought  that  they  must  "mind  the  teacher.*'  And  this  is  the 
materia]  with  which  we  build.  During  the  first  week  clinch  the  "mind  the 
teacher"  idea  by  seeing  that  in  every  instance  they  do  mind.  Give  them 
easy  tasks  that  you  are  sure  they  can  do,  and  see  to  it  personally  that  they 
are  done.  Then  by  careful  watching,  patience  and  an  untiring  and  persistent 
energy  keep  it  clinched  throughout  the  entire  year,  for  surely  one  of  the  things 
a  child  should  know  is  implicit  obedience  to  the  teacher. 

From  the  beginning,  teach  them  to  be  quiet  and  orderly.  Their  slates  and 
pencils  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this,  as  they  are  new  and  the  chil- 
dren are  interested  in  them  and  anxious  to  use  them.  They  will  enjoy  little 
drills  in  taking  out  and  putting  away  slates;  also  drawing  lines  across  the  slate 
so  gently  that  the  pencil  cannot  be  heard.  It  teaches  them  to  act  promptly, 
too,  that  all  may  act  in  unison. 
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Send  them  to  different  parts  of  the  room  on  little  errands,  teaching  diem  to 
move  gently  and  gracefully.  It  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  take  as  much 
delight  as  the  teacher  in  keeping  the  room  orderly. 

Daily  teach  some  little  point  in  good  manners,  as  passing  l)ehind  instead  of 
before  people;  not  to  interrupt  one  who  is  talking;  to  say  "please,"  '* thank 
you"  and  '* excuse  me,"  and  drill  them  until  they  will  ^o  ^o  naturally  ixKxtL 
habit.  Show  that  you  trust  them  by  sending  them  often  on  errands  of  import- 
ance. It  makes  them  trustworthy  and  adds  the  charm  of  dignity  that  is  so 
sweet  in  childhood  and  will  cling  to  them  always. —  School  Journal, 

Teaching  Language. — The  great  mistake  of  much  of  the  ordinary  instruc- 
tion in  language  is  that  of  supposing  that  great  power  and  natural  skill  can  be 
acquired  by  the  mind  that  has  nothing  to  say.  Says  Max  Muller,  "  Language 
and  thought  are  one."  Success  in  giving  out  is  modified  chiefly  by  success  in 
acquisition.  Acquisition  must  go  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  limited  experi- 
ence. Hence  the  successful  teacher  must  have  pupils  who  have  observed 
much,  or  travelled  much,  or  thought  much,  or  read  much  to  a  purpose.  The 
language  of  an  indifferent  student  or  observer  must  be  limited.  I  say  this  even 
against  the  criticism  implied  in  the  fact  of  the  loquacity  of  youth  or  the  garni- 
lousness  of  old  age. —  Ohio  Journal 

The  Geography  Lesson.— A  favorite  way  of  spending  the  time  after  the 
regular  lesson  was  for  one  child  to  play  teacher  and  ask  review  questions,  or  to 
play  a  guessing  game  similar  to  the  following:  "  I  am  thinking  of  a  river  in  N. 
A.;  its  name  begins  with  M."  Immediately  a  number  of  hands  are  raised;  the 
leader  calls  on  the  pupils  at  his  discretion  until  some  one  gives  the  answer  and 
so  becomes  questioner.  Or,  in  case  no  one  guesses  correctly,  the  first  child 
gives  another  question.  This  game,  as  will  be  seen,  may  be  of  use  in  varioos 
ways,  but  should  be  played  only  occasionally. 

During  the  term  I  read  to  the  class  those  two  charming  books  of  Miss  An- 
drews, **The  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  and  "Each  and  All."  As  the  different 
countries  were  named  we  drew  down  the  large  wall  maps  and  located  the  places; 
then  opened  our  books  and  found  them  again.  After  finishing  the  story  of  each 
little  sister,  we  tried  to  obtain  supplementary  matter  in  regard  to  the  customs 
of  her  country.  Our  library  being  a  depository  of  government  books,  we  found 
numbers  of  pictures  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  all  of  these  bore  some  relation  to 
our  dear  sister  Agoomack.—  Ex, 

How  Do  Your  Pupils  Study. —  It  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  how  we 
study,  as  what  we  study.  Indeed,  I  have  thought  that  much  of  the  difierence 
among  men  could  be  traced  to  their  different  habits  of  study,  formed  in  youth. 
A  large  portion  of  our  scholars  study  for  the  sake  of  preparing  to  recite  the 
lesson.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  any  object  beyond  recitation.  The 
consequence  is,  they  study  mechanically.  They  endeavor  to  remember  phrase- 
ology rather  than  principles;  they  study  the  book,  not  the  subject.  Let  any 
one  enter  our  schools  and  see  the  scholars  engaged  in  preparing  their  lessoos. 
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Scarcely  one  will  be  seen  who  is  not  repeating  over  and  over  again  the  words 
of  the  text,  as  if  there  was  a  saving  charm  in  repetition.  Observe  the  same 
scholars  at  recitation,  and  it  is  a  struggle  of  the  memory  to  recall  the  forms  of 
words.  The  vacant  countenance  too  often  indicates  that  they  are  words  with- 
out meaning.  This  difficulty  is  very  much  increased  if  the  teacher  is  confined 
to  the  text-book  during  recitation,  and  particularly  if  he  relies  mainly  upon  the 
printed  questions  so  oflen  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. —  Page^9  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

For  Odd  Minutes. —  It  often  happens  in  a  school  that  there  are  now  and 
then  a  few  odd  minutes  left  over,  at  a  time  when  studying  is  impracticable. 
Such  may  be  utilized  for  short  lessons  on  such  subjects  as  common  science  will 
afiord;  rain,  dew,  fog,  hail,  snow,  wind;  effect  of  trees  and  vegetation  on  cli- 
mate; food  plants,  clothing  plants,  woods  for  building,  medicine  plants;  char- 
acteristics of  common  poisonous  plants  and  animals;  value  of  different  foods 
in  the  body;  sources  of  human  energy;  work  the  old  illustration  of  an  engine 
for  all  it  is  worth;  constellations  visible  each  night,  value  of  the  sun's  heat  and 
light,  changes  of  the  moon,  influence  of  planets,  sun  and  stars  on  earth;  how 
soils  are  made;  agricultural  chemistry.  There  are  millions  of  subjects.  Make 
out  a  list  and  have  it  ready  for  these  scraps  of  time.—  Tex.  Jour,  of  Ed. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  NAME. 

How  do  you  spell  the  name  of  the  renowned  author  of  *'  Hamlet  ? "  Shake- 
speare and  Shakespere  are  two  of  the  most  common  ways  of  spelling  the  name, 
but  that  these  are  perhaps  wrongly  spelled  I  will  attempt  to  show.  The  oid 
records  give  us  but  little  light  on  the  subject.  The  authors  of  150  and  200  years 
ago  variously  rendered  it  as  Chaksper,  Shaxpur,  Shaxper,  Shaksper,  Schakes- 
per,  Schakespeyer,  Shagpere,  Shaxspere,  Shaxespere,  Shakspere,  Shakspear, 
Shakspeere,  Shackspeere,  Shackespeare,  Shackespere,  Shakepere,  Shakpyer, 
Shaksper,  Shakyspere,  Shakespire,  Shakespear,  Shakespeare,  and  after  many 
other  forms  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  seems  from  the  older  records  that  the  name  was  pronounced  Shak-sper,  or 
Shaxpur.  In  four  of  the  six  genuine  signatures  of  Shakespeare  preserved,  the 
name  is  spelled  *' Shakespere."  The  remaining  two  are  illegibly  written,  but 
evidently  contain  eleven  or  twelve  letters.  Nearly  every  edition  of  the  works 
printed  before  the  death  of  the  author  had  the  name  on  the  title  page  spelled 
as  **  Shakespeare.**  This  is  also  Ben  Johnson's  spelling  in  1616,  in  one  instance 
it  being  put  in  form  of  **  Shakespeare."  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  change 
in  pronunciation  of  the  name  that  led  to  the  change  in  spelling  it,  rendering  it 
either  as  Shakespeare  or  Shakspeare,  instead  of  Shaxpur. 


SOME  USEFUL  EXERCISES. 
In  Civil  Govbrnment.    Give  an  account  of  the  following: 
(a.)  The  various  kinds  of  taxes  raised  in  your  town,  the  amount  of  each 
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kind,  the  valuation,  the  rate,  the  proposed  use  of  the  money,  etc. 

(b.)  The  work  of  any  department  of  the  town  government  for  a  year,  as  for 
example,  that  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor. 

(c.)  Any  pressing  need  of  your  town,  public  sentiment  towards  it,  the  proba- 
ble cost  of  satisfying  it,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  meeting  it,  etc. 

2.  What  classes  of  officers  in  a  town  should  serve  during  good  behavior? 
What  classes  may  be  frequently  changed  without  injury  to  the  public? 

3.  Illustrate  the  difference  between  real  estate  and  personal  property. 

4.  Would  anything  be  gained  by  exempting  personal  property  from  taxation? 
If  so,  what  ?    Would  anything  be  lost  ?    If  so,  what  ? 

5.  Does  any  one  absolutely  escape  taxation  ?  Are  there  any  taxes  that  peo- 
ple pay  without  seeming  to  know  it?    If  so,  what?  —  Fish's  Civil  GovemmenL 

In  Spelling.  I.  Choose  the  right  word.  Form  sentences  using  the  re- 
jected words  correctly. 

1.  In  Germany  people  prize  the  (stalk)  (stork)  very  highly. 

2.  A  column,  unlike  a  (pillow)  (pillar),  is  always  round. 

3.  Little  girls  should  learn  to  (so)  (sow)  (sew). 

4.  When  Mary  went  to  Scotland  she  saw  a  beautiful  Ooch)  (lock). 

5.  Miss  Amelia  Edwards,  when  at  Hartford,  received  a  (compliment)  (com- 
plement) not  only  for  her  scholarship  and  accomplishments,  but  also  for  her 
British  pluck. 

6.  Mary  draws  the  upper  lid  over  the  under  lid,  when  she  wishes  to  get  a 
(moat)  (mote)  from  her  eye. 

7.  Do  (right)  (rite)  (wright)  (write),  is  a  motto  all  should  follow. 

8.  The  English  violet  has  a  pleasant  (cent)  (scent)  (sent). 

9.  I  saw  a  beautiful  (seen)  (scene)  (seine)  among  the  mountains. 

10.  The  boy  had  a  noble  (mean)  (mien. 

Pronunciation  Match.  The  spelling  match,  though  valuable  and  evca 
indispensable,  like  other  good  things,  may  become  monotonous,  and  a  change 
will  be  found  refreshing  and  entertaining.  Some  Friday  afternoon  let  your  ad- 
vanced pupils  *' choose  up,**  and  try  the  following  list: 

err 

coflfee 

turquois 

courtesy 

excise 

Bryzantine 

dado 

vendue 

off 

humor 

Philemon 

docile 

Italian 

dumbfound 


vagary 

curacoa 

sesame 

indissoluble 

vicar 

dais 

photographer 

wont  (custom) 

pyrites 

okra 

research 

drama 

tribunal 

lyceum 

soprano 

eighteen 

suite 

cuneiform 

ere 

millionaire 

nape 

donative 

turbine 

desuetude 

rise 

double-quick 

communist 

resource 

used 

eh 

elephantine 

sacristan 

troth 

amateur 

exhaust 

telegraphy 
tragacanth 
sardanapaius 

era 

tenet 

courier 

care 

plagiarism 

decorous 

construe 

terpsichore 
thalia 

valet 

reciution 

elegiac 

onyx 

crescent 

exhale 

ordeal 

pare 
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In  Language,    i.  Contract  into  simple  sentences: 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

When  they  heard  that  the  fort  had  been  captured  they  decided  to  retreat. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  to  the  rear,  that  he  might  bring  up  the 
reserves. 

2.  Expand  into  compound  or  complex  sentences: 

Alarmed  by  reports  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy  the  general  called  a  council 
of  war. 

Instead  of  promptly  reporting  the  prisoner's  escape  he  allowed  nearly  a  day 
to  pass. 

Probably  not  one  of  the  spectators  could  explain  the  mode  of  doing  it. 

Thought  Questions,  i.  Carefully  distinguish  two  persons  designated  by 
each  of  the  following  names:  Bacon,  Webster,  Johnson,  Spenser,  Butler. 

2.  Why  do  the  leaves  fall  in  Autumn  ?    Do  all  trees  shed  their  leaves  ? 

3.  What  cities  are  the  great  commercial  centers  of  the  following  products: 
Coflfee,  caoutchouc,  silk,  tin,  spices? 

4.  What  is  **No  Man's  Land,"  and  how  did  it  arise? 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

READERS  TO  UNIFY  SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Reading,  (First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Read- 
ers,) by  Emma  J.  Todd  and  W.  B.  Powell,  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  is  not  a 
mere  variation  upon  the  familiar  plan  of  American  school  readers,  but  a  new 
departure,  and  one,  we  believe,  in  the  right  direction.  Two  features  of  the 
plan  at  once  impress  us  with  their  excellence :  first,  reading  is  from  the  begin- 
ning: understood  to  mean  getting  something,  and  the  books  are  so  planned  that 
teachers  must  take  care  that  their  pupils  read  to  get,  instead  of  reading  merely 
to  read.  From  this  conception  it  follows,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  matter 
of  the  reader  is  of  prime  importance,  and  that  this  is  arranged  to  correspond 
with  and  help  on  the  broadening  of  the  pupil's  interests  and  information. 
There  is  thus  in  the  books  a  systematic  plan  for  developing  the  pupil's  knowl- 
ledge  of  realities.  Instead  of  the  usual  miscellany  of  short  literary  ^extracts, 
we  have  a  well  arranged  series  of  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  insects,  natural 
phenomena,  surface  geolog^y,  history  and  institutions.  Thus  thejreader  be- 
comes the  center  of  a  wide  range  of  school  work,  reading,  spelling,  language, 
object  lessons,  history,  and  so  on.  This  seems  to  us  a  great  step  in  advance. 
It  tends  powerfully  to  the  unifying  of  school  work,  which,  we  must  recognize, 
now  tends  to  distract  the  learner  by  the  multitude  of  unrelated  branches  into 
which  it  introduces  him.  This  result  is  secured  without  a  marked  departure 
from  the  usual  appearance  of  school  readers.    We  have  the  familiarjdivision 
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into  lessons  or  pieces,  with  helps  for  spelling,  language  lessons  and  so  on;  the 
admixture  of  prose  and  poetry;  the  various  kinds  of  prose  composition,  etc. 
Literature  is  thus  not  forgotton,  but  it  is  made  a  part  of  this  whole  of  knowl- 
edge and  culture  provided  for  the  young  learner.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
the  skill  with  which  the  main  matters  of  instruction  are  each  carried  on  a  stage 
further  in  each  succeeding  volume  of  the  series.  We  heartily  commend  the 
books  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  teachers  and  school  officers. 

—A  Synopsis  of  English  and  American  Literature,  by  G.J.  Smith, 
(Ginn  &  Co.;  125  pp.;  |i.2o),  is  a  handy  helper  for  the  student  of  literature. 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  English  and  the  second  to  American  literature.  The 
plan  of  both  is  the  same — a  text  and  a  marginal  columA.  The  text  gives  the  fiill 
name  and  date  of  each  author  and  the  class  of  writers  to  which  he  belongs, 
with  his  best  known  works  and  his  contemporaries;  and  the  margin  supplies  a 
chronology  of  contemporary  events.  The  text  is  divided  into  the  recc^^nized 
literary  eras,  in  which  the  authors  are  classified  as  poets,  philosophers,  histor- 
ians, etc.  The  book  will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  and  a  great  help  to 
keeping  matters  in  their  proper  relations. 

— Stories  from  Shakespeare,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt,  (Boston,  Educational 
Publishing  Co.;  165  pp.),  narrates  for  young  readers  the  stories  of  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Cymbeline  and  Julius  Caeser.  The  telling  is  brief  and  effect- 
ive and  especially  commendable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  incorporates  strik- 
ing passages  from  the  dramas  themselves.  It  will  not  only  interest  young  read- 
ers but  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  read  for  themselves  the  great  original. 
The  book  is  abundantly  illustrated. 

—  A  Stem  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  for  use  in  Element- 
ary schools,  by  John  Kennedy,  (American  Book  Co.,  282  pp.),  presents  word 
study  in  a  new  way.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts,  word  lists  alphabetically 
arranged  of  the  more  important  words  with  stems  whose  significance  is  readily 
made  out;  and  stem  lists,  with  meanings  and  explanations.  A  large  collection 
of  quotations  containing  words  to  be  analyzed  is  scattered  through  the  stem 
list  and  appended  at  the  close.  The  book  will  be  found  useful  in  promoting 
the  study  of  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  words. 

— Elementary  Composition  Lessons,  by  Irene  Hardy,  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  169  pp.;  |i.oo),  presents  a  progressive  plan  of  training  in  the  art  of 
composition,  which  the  author  has  found  very  successful  in  her  work  as  a  teach- 
er. It  is  not  a  rhetoric  with  exercises  for  practice,  nor  a  grammar  book  with 
errors  to  correct  and  sentences  to  patch  out,  but  a  teacher's  manual 
full  of  ingenious  suggestions  for  the  management  of  composition  writing 
in  such  ways  as  will  secure  observation,  thought,  skill  of  expression  and  genu- 
ine interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  rich  in  suggestipns  for  teaching,  and 
above  all  in  answers  to  that  perplexing  question,  "What  shall  I  write  about'' 

—An  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin,  by  Albert  Harkness,  (Amer- 
ican Book  Company;  548  pp.),  represents,  in  the  extent  and  quantity  of  its  ex- 
ercises the  "growmg  conviction  among  teachers  that  the  attempt  to  prepare 
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boys  to  appreciate  Caesar  by  means  of  a  few  short  lessons  and  exercises  is  a 
failure."  We  mark  another  suggestive  sentence  of  the  preface:  ** The  meth- 
od of  treatment  adopted  in  this  work  is  largely  inductive,  but  not  excessively 
so.  The  learner  is  not  required  to'  make  hi^  own  grammar.''  The  book  is 
modem  in  many  ways.  "  An  illustrated  Latin  exercise  book ''  some  one  mind- 
ful of  former  times  will  exclaim,  but  here  we  have  it.  The  book  contains  some 
eighty  illustrations,  mostly  of  antiquities,  and  four  of  them  are  full-page  colored 
plates.  Moreover,  they  are  closely  related  to  the  matter  of  the  text,  in  the  very 
spirit  and  manner  of  Comenius;  and  they  make  it  both  more  interesting  and 
more  intelligible. 

—  Handbook  of  Latin  Writing,  by  Henry  Preble  and  Charles  P.  Parker, 
(Ginn  &  Co. ;  109  pp. ;  55c),  aims  to  help  not  beginners  but  advanced  students 
in  College  classes.  Its  instructions  discuss  the  order  and  choice  of  words,  the 
use  of  connectives  and  the  structure  of  the  period;  and  its  exercises  are  contin- 
uous, designed  to  develop  the  power  of  writing  Latin  rather  than  that  of 
writing  Latin  exercises. 

—  Bellum  Helvktium,  for  Beginners  in  Latin,  by  C.  M.  Lowe  and  Nathan- 
iel Butler,  (Chicago :  Albert  and  Scott;  279  pages;  introductory  price  |i.oo), 
contains  the  text  of  the  first  twenty-nine  chapters  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  di- 
vided up  into  short  lessons  and  made  the  means  of  teaching  to  speak  Latin. 
Each  lesson  requires  translation  from  Latin  into  English  and  from  English  into 
Latin  with  the  vocabulary  furnished  in  the  extract  from  Caesar.  This  is  hand- 
led again  in  the  form  of  questions  asked  and  to  be  answered  in  Latin.  Notes 
and  grammatical  references  are  added.  Such  practice  will  insure  a  much  fuller 
mastery  of  the  language  than  is  secured  by  the  plans  now  commonly  used. 

— In  Latinum,  for  Academics  and  High  Schools,  by  J.  D.  S.  Riggs,  (Chica- 
go: Albert  and  Scott;  124  pp.;  introductory  price  50c),  makes  Caesar  the  basis 
for  double  translation  and  questions  and  answers,  providing  also  for  progres- 
sive lessons  in  grammar.  It  has  in  view  the  use  of  Latin  in  speech  and  writing, 
and  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  power  to  translate  from  that  language  into 
English.  That  the  author  is  a  successful  teacher  the  structure  of  his  books  in- 
dicates. 

—  Sadler's  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  W,  H.  Sadler  and  W.  R.  Will, 
(Baltimore:  Sadler  Publishing  Co.;  310  pp.),  is  a  modification  of  Sadler's  Busi- 
ness Arithmetic.  The  latter  has  proved  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  teachers 
of  business  colleges,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  changes  and  adaptations  have 
been  made  as  are  needed  for  grammar  and  high  school  classes  without  taking 
away  those  characteristics  which  rendered  the  book  popular.  It  has  a  large 
number  of  problems,  and  they  are  not  puzzles  but  practical  business  examples; 
it  follows  the' methods  of  business  as  prevalent  at  present;  it  omits  impractical 
theories  and  obsolete  subjects;  and  in  its  method  it  is  wisely  inductive,  forming 
in  the  pupil  right  habits  of  mathematical  thought.  The  brief  note  to  teachers 
in  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  worth  volumes  on  the  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic.    The  book  will  promptly  commend  itself  to  practical  teachers. 
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—A  Compendious  French  Grammar,  by  A.  Hjalmar  Ec^^n,  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.;  293  pp.;  |i.2o),  oHers  in  the  first  part  a  beginner's  French  book 
with  progressive  exercises,  vocabularies,  etc.;  and  in  the  second  part,  a  sys- 
tematic grammar  of  the  language,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  our  American  schools  and  colleges. 

—  Health  for  Little  Folks,  (American  Book  Company;  121  pp.),  is  a 
first  book  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  very  simply  and  clearly  written  and  abund- 
antly illustrated.  It  is  approved  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unkm 
for  use  in  the  schools. 

—  A  Primer  of  Pedagogy,  by  Daniel  Putnam,  (H.  R.  Pettingill,  Lansii^, 
Mich. ;  108  pp. ;  25c. ),  attempts  to  found  elementary  principles  of  teaching  upon 
a  necessarily  meagre  outline  of  old  fashioned  psychology.  The  bald,  mechan- 
ical and  definitional  character  of  the  latter  is  made  painfully  apparent  by  the 
effort  at  brief  statement.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  value  of  such  psychology, 
and  fail  to  find  any  inspiration  or  help  in  such  an  application  of  it  for  pubKc 
school  teachers. 

—Special  Day  Exercises  for  Schools,  (H.  R.  Pettingill,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
128  pp.),  contains  miscellaneous  selections  for  use  in  making  up  programs  ibr 
thanksgiving,  Christmas,  decoration  day,  etc. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.  issue  in  a  23  page  pamphlet,  in  paper  covers,  Webster's 
First  Bunker  Hill  Address. 

— Colorado  College  Studies  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages  containing 
six  brief  papers  by  professors  in  Colorado  College.  Of  these  two  are  mathe- 
matical, by  Prof.  Lord;  two  are  classical  notes  by  Prof.  Hendrickson;  A  Stu- 
dy of  the  Inductive  Theories  of  Bacon,  Whewell  and  Mill,  by  Prof.  Gillman; 
and  A  Mathematical  Text*  book  of  the  Last  Century,  by  Prof.  Cajori.  The  lat- 
ter is  especially  interesting.  We  quote  a  single  sentence:  "The  exact  date 
when  it  (Algebra)  began  to  be  taught  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  it  appeais 
that  Harvard  existed  about  100  and  Yale  40  years  before  Algebra  came  to  be  a 
part  of  their  respective  college  courses." 

—  We  have  received  several  reports  of  considerable  interest.  That  of  the 
Denver  Public  Schools  contains  fine  views  and  plans  of  several  school  build- 
ings, and  suggestive  discussions  in  the  reports  of  Supt  Gove  and  his  assist- 
ants.  The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  City  Public  Schools, 

contains  papers  of  interest,  by  Supt.  Greenwood  Educational  Hints;  by  E.  D. 
Phillips  Upon  Book  Makers  and  Book  Buyers; and  by  May  H.  Fee  on  Literature. 
They  are  good  papers  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  pamphlet ^The  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Portland  (Oregon)   Public  Schools  adds  to  ir 
formal  matter  two  interesting  addresses  to  the  graduating  class. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  for  narly  publication  the  authorised  translation  of  Cbi 
payre's  JF^c7iolo(;i«  Aff^Aqvutt  a  V  £;duf  otion.  In  two  volumes.    Vol.  I.,  lXfA.ion%  TheoreCIgM 
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\b  a  treatise  on  elementary  Psyohology.  Vol.  !!.« Application,  i%  a  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  Psycbology  to  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  education.  Also;  the 
authorized  translation  of  Compayre's  Coun  de  Morale  Theoretique  et  Pratique.  These  lec- 
tures are  all  fully  indexed,  and  each  is  followed  by  a  resume  of  its  content.  Three  new 
Old  South  Leaflets  have  been  added  to  the  general  series  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Ck)., 
all  of  them  devoted  to  Indian  subjects.  The  first  is  Ooronado's  Letter  to  Mendoza  in  1540, 
written  probably  from  the  Zuni  pueblo,  describing-  his  search  through  New  Mexico  for 
the  famous  *'  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola."  This  English  translation  of  Coronado's  report  has 
never  been  published  before  except  in  the  large  and  costly  collections  of  Hakluyt,  and  it 
Is  of  special  interest  at  this  time,  when  the  researches  of  Frank  Cushing  and  others  have 
directed  attention  anew  to  the  Zuni  country.  The  other  two  leaflets  are  John  Eliot's 
"  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New  England," 
first  printed  In  London  in  1671,  and  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock's  *'  Narrative  of  the  Original 
Design,  Rise,  Progress  and  Present  State  of  the  Indian  Charity-school  in  Lebanon,  Conn." 
(1782).  These  papers  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  which 
now  furnishes  so  many  original  historical  documents  to  our  students  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
cents. 

—The  story  of  Mori  Arinori,  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Education  who  was  recently  as- 
sassinated by  political  enemies  is  very  effectively  told  in  the  November  Atlantic  under 
the  title  The  Fate  of  a  Japanese  Reformer.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  number  is  the 
two  articles,  A  Successful  Highwayman  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  An  American  Highway- 
man, which  compel  the  reader  to  certain  interesting  and  suggestive  comparisons.  The 
Legend  of  William  Tell  is  happily  discussed  by  W.  D.  McCracken,  and  The  Fourth  Canto 
of  Dante's  Inferno  by  J.  J.  Chapman.  The  new  Serial  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  leads  the 
number  and  the  first  installment  is  full  of  promise. 

—The  publishers  of  the  Century  Magazine  have  secured  for  that  Magazine  a  series  of 
articles  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  Autobiography  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  was  deferred  by  Talleyrand's  reciuest  for  thirty  years  after  his  death,  and 
again  by  the  request  of  Napoleon  III.  The  memoirs  are  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance and  their  appearance  has  been  eagerly  looked  forward  to.  This  Is  the  most  notable 
instance  of  Magazine  enterprise  which  has  yet  become  public,  and  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  readers  of  that  publication. 

—  "  Delightful"  is  the  exclamation  with  which  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  November 
Harper's,  *'the  pictures  are  charming."  Mr.  Warner's  Account  of  Southern  California, 
'*Our  Italy,"  leads  with  enchanting  views,  and  Der  Meistertrunk,  the  festival  play  of 
Bothenburg,  and  Mr.  Child's  Urban  and  Commercial  Chili  with  Port  Tarascon,  which  is 
ooncloded  in  this  number,  fairly  captivate  us  with  their  illustrations*  Prof.  Sloane's  pa- 
per on  Princeton  University  is  an  admirable  educational  paper,  and  no  reader  will  pass 
by  Lafcadio  Hearn's  Winter  Journey  to  Japan,  or  Mr.  Byers'  account  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Swiss. 

—Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  supplement  to  the  essay  on  The  Origin  of  Music  published  in 
hifl  Essays,  Scientific,  Political  and  Speculative,  opens  the  November  Popular  Seienttjlc 
Monthly.  It  is  an  able  criticism  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views  and  defense  and  extension  of  his 
own.  My  Class  in  Geomety  will  help  any  teacher  of  that  subject  to  make  his  work  more 
pra<;tical;  and  Prof.  Key's  School  Life  in  Relation  to  Growth  and  Health  deserves  to  be 
widely  read.  Other  interesting  papers  on  The  Logic  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  Prof. 
Lockyer's  History  of  a  Star,  A.  R.  Wallace's  Human  Selection  and  Prof.  Mendenhall's  ad- 
drees  on  The  Relations  of  Men  of  Science  to  the  General  Public. 

— D.  C  Heath  &  Co.  have  in  active  preparation  for  early  publication  **  The  American 
Citizen"  by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole.  This  book  is  dedicated  '*  to  American  citizenship  after 
the  type  of  Washington,  the  Adamses  and  Lincoln,  noble,  devoted,  disinterested,  mag- 
nanimous, fearless,  reverent."  It  is  intended  to  provide  a  book  suitable  for  the  higher 
grades  of  the  grammar  school  as  well  as  for  high  schools  and  academies.  It  will  contain 
such  subjects  as  every  boy  and  girl  needs  to  know  something  about  before  leaving 
school.  The  intent  of  the  book,  however,  is  not  merely  to  impart  information,  but  at  ev- 
ery step  to  help  pupils  to  think  for  themselves  that  they  may  see  the  principles  of  good 
sense.  Justice  and  friendliness  on  which  the  state  rests,  and  especially  to  awaken  in  them 
a  loyal  moral  purpose. 
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^ScrOmer'a  Maoazinc  will  offer  during  the  oomlnfr  year  a  series  of  papers  on  Japan  by 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  four  Articles  on  India  by  Prof.  James  Bryce,  author  of  The  Amerksan 
Commonwealth,  Afrloan  papers  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  and  a  new  serial  The  Wreokor,  by 
Bobert  Louis  Stevenson.  In  the  November  issue  we  turn  first  to  Prof.  Shaler's  oonclod- 
inff  paper  on  Nature  and  Man  in  Amerloa  which  is  rich  in  suggestions.  The  Tale  of  a 
Tusk  of  Ivory  is  a  striking  African  paper  and  Through  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  OoIotmIg 
is  delightful  both  in  descriptions  and  illustrations. 

—  In  A  Modem  Uero,  an  account  of  the  romantic  life  of  Dr.  Samuel  O.  Howe,  Lann 
Bridgman's  teacher.  Wide  Awake  gives  a  specimen  page  of  the  raised  print  for  the  blind. 
The  November  number  is  full  of  good  things,  among  which  Boy  Blue  of  Grand  Pre.  a 
tale  of  Acadian  Old  Folk  love,  is  especially  attractive. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  By  the  time  this  number  of  the 
Journal  reaches  our  readers  the  issue 
of  the  State  elections  will  be  known. 
The  canvass,  we  cannot  doubt,  will 
have  deepened  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  conviction  of  the  value  of 
our  common  school  education,  and  of 
the  desirability  of  making  it  as  univer- 
sal as  possible;  and  those  provisions  of 
our  laws  which  have  this  end  in  view 
will  naturally  have  gained  in  effective- 
ness, because  public  sentiment  has  been 
aroused  in  regard  to  them.  The  time, 
therefore,  seems  favorable  for  an  effort 
to  improve  the  moral  schools;  to  in- 
crease the  attendance  upon  them;  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  in 
them;  to  improve  their  buildings  and 
appointments.  The  little  school  house 
ought  to  be  taken  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  to  show  by  its  appearance 
and  its  products  the  results  of  their  in- 
telligent interest 

—  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Li- 
brary law  is  now  in  effective  operation 
in  more  than  half  the  towns  of  the 
State.  We  must  not  rest  at  this  point. 
We  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  will  soon  be  gen- 
erally operative  throughout  the  State. 
But  it  is  further  necessary  to  see  to  it 
that  this  new  means  of  education  is 
turned  to  the  best  possible  account,  and 
the  teachers  will  justly  be  held  respon- 


sible for  this  work.  They  must  promote 
the  use  of  the  books  amon^:  their  pu- 
pils, and  guide  and  help  them  to  use 
the  books  well.  This  is  no  slight  task, 
and  we  fear  that  many  of  the  teachers 
are  but  imperfectly  equipped  to  manage 
it.  They  should  therefore  be  stimula- 
ted and  helped  in  the  matter.  The  Su- 
perintendents should  call  for  statistics 
regarding  the  use  of  the  libraries,  and 
make  it  a  point  during  their  visits  of 
inspection  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  them  in  each  district  and  make 
such  suggestions  as  may  be  needed. 
The  institutes  also  might  profitably 
make  a  place  for  this  subject  on  their 
programs.  **What  did  you  do  with 
the  library  books  in  your  last  school?*' 
would  be  a  fruitful  inquiry,  and  develop 
many  practical  suggestions.  It  is  a 
step  in  advance  to  have  created  the  li- 
braries; it  will  be  a  still  greater  one  to 
secure  a  wise  and  general  use  of  thenoa 

—Field  day  was  successfully  ob- 
served by  the  Whitewater  high  school 
on  Friday,  Oct  17.  The  exercises 
were  so  successful  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
wish  for  a  gymnasium  in  connection 
with  the  schools. 

—  Short  institutes  have  been  held 
this  month  at  Milwaukee,  Stougfatoo, 
Barron,  Sun  Prairie,  Oconomowoc  and 
Fort  Atkinson,  with  good  attendance. 


News  and  Notes. 
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— Statistics  at  the  State  Superintend- 
ent's office  seem  to  show  clearly  the 
beneficial  working  of  the  Bennett  law. 
The  actual  increase  of  attendance  on 
public  and  private  schools  during  the 
year  ending  Jan.  30,  1890,  over  that  of 
the  previous  year  was  20,359,  while  the 
increase  of  population  of  the  State 
would  lead  us  to  expect  less  than  half 
that  number,  or  9, 257.  That  this  differ- 
ence is  largely  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
law  is  shown  by  another  contrast:  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  40,- 
419  children  did  not  attend  «iny  school 
for  twelve  weeks  or  more,  while  in  the 
following  year  only  30,994  such  children 
are  reported.  It  thus  seems  fair  to  in- 
fer that  the  law  secured  the  attendance 
of  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand 
•children  during  twelve  weeks  at  least. 
Can  any  one  question  the  utility  of  a 
law  which  produces  such  results  in  ^ 
single  year,  without  also  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  value  of  public  school  educa- 
tion? 

—  The  enrollment  of  the  La  Crosse 
schools  has  reached  3,691,  the  largest 
ever  recorded  in  that  city.  All  the 
school  buildings  are  full  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  rent  five  additional  rooms 
to  accommodate  the  pupils. 

—  Prin.  E.  S.  Stevens,  of  Arcadia, 
•came  to  that  village  just  in  time  to  be 
caught  by  the  destructive  fire  there,  in 
which  he  lost  his  library  and  outfit. 
The  enrollment  in  the  schools  has 
reached  190. 

—  The  blanks  in  the  list  of  Principals 
of  Free  High  Schools  published  last 
month  may  be  filled  out  as  follows: 
Qintonville,  Fred  Wood;  Sheboygan 
Falls,  A.  W.  Weber.  No  principal  has 
yet  been  appointed  at  Almond.  The 
name  of  the  Principal  at  New  Lisbon 
is  B.  C.  Parkinson,  instead  of  B.  F.  as 
printed. 

—  At  Eau  Claire  the  unification  of 
the  city  schools  seems  to  be  working 


well  and  giving  general  satisfaction. 
Plans  are  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  central  high  school  building,  to 
cost  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars. A  suitable  location  has  been  se- 
cured on  the  west  side,  easily  accessi- 
ble by  the  street  cars  and  with  abund- 
ant grounds. 

—  Do  not  fail  to  read  the  paper  on 
the  study  of  Constitutions,  by  A.  O. 
Wright,  which  we  publish  this  month, 
nor  Dr.  Harris'  discussion  of  religious 
teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Pri- 
mary Education  in  Japan  will  be  sure 
to  interest  you,  and  if  you  teach  geog- 
raphy you  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  the 
articles  on  that  subject  under  Theory 
and  Practice. 

— A  proposition  to  drop  German 
from  the  public  schools  of  La  Crosse 
below  the  high  school,  drew  forth  a 
protest  from  a  committee  of  German 
citizens,  which  contains  details  of  an 
investigation  of  so  much  interest  that 
we  insert  entire  the  summary  of  it  giv- 
en in  the  Chronicle.  The  proposition 
was  voted  down  after  the  report.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  said :  '  *  The 
committee  was  not  urging  the  teaching 
of  German  in  the  public  schools  as 
Germans,  but  because  the  language 
was,  next  to  English,  the  most  widely 
spoken  of  any  in  the  world;  because  it 
is  the  language  of  a  rich  and  grand  lit- 
erature, and  because  with  it  one  may 
go  all  over  the  world.  He  presented  a 
number  of  communications  from  su- 
perintendents in  different  cities  on  the 
subject. 

In  Davenport,  German  is  taught  in 
all  grades,  eleven  teachers  being  em- 
ployed and  the  result  is  considered 
good. 

In  Milwaukee,  German  is  taught  in 
every  grade  by  special  teachers  and  re- 
sults are  satisfactory. 

In  Watertown,  German  has  been  a 
regular  branch  for  twenty  years  and  does 
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not  interfere  with  English.  It  is  taught 
by  regular  teachers  and  good  results 
are  attained. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  German  ele- 
ment is  so  strong  that  part  of  the  teach- 
ers are  required  to  know  and  teach 
German  and  some  of  the  schools  are 
known  as  the  "German  buildings.'' 
No  report  is  made  as  to  results. 

Indianapolis:  German  is  taught  in 
all  grades,  and  those  who  stick  to  it 
learn  to  speak  it  very  well. 

Cleveland:  It  is  taught  in  all  grades 
but  is  optional.  Those  who  study  it 
lose  in  English  composition.  The 
whole  special  work  costs  over  $30,000 
per  year.  The  purity  of  the  English  is 
not  seriously  affected  except  where  in- 
ferior teachers  are  employed. 

Sheboygan:  German  is  taught  from 
the  fourth  grade  up  by  special  teachers. 
It  does  not  prove  at  all  hurtful  to  Eng- 
lish. 

Chicago:  German  is  taught  from  the 
third  grade  up  by  special  teachers.  Be- 
low the  fifth  the  grades  are  retarded. 
It  is  not  mastered  but  a  foundation  is 
laid. 

Cincinnati:  German  is  taught  in  all 
grades.  Results  are  good.  It  does  not 
interfere  injuriously  with  English. 

Mr.  Steinlein  concluded  by  urging 
that  teachers  be  employed  from  the 
German-English  school  at  Milwaukee 
and  deprecated  the  project  of  teaching 
German  out  of  the  regular  hours. 

The  series  of  twenty-eight  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  board  of  education  in  re- 
ply to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  were 
summarized  by  the  superintendent.  Ger- 
man is  taught  in  the  high  school  only 
in  twelve;  in  the  lower  grades  in  elev- 
en; not  at  all  in  fi\^.  In  reply  to  the 
question  **  Does  German  interfere  with 
the  regular  programme  ?  "  the  following 
answers  were  received:  St.  Paul,  very 
little;  Saginaw,  not  badly;  Davenport, 
makes  an  extra  study;  Erie,  somewhat; 
Ft.  Wayne,  not  greatly;  Chicago,  some- 


what of  course;  Dubuque,  is  taught  af- 
ter school  hours;  Sacramento,  no. 

To  the  question  **Is  there  an  ade- 
quate return?"  Dubuque  says  "no» 
except  to  keep  the  peace;"  Chic^Oi 
*  *  that  depends ;  *  *  Sacramento,  *  *  ye&\  "^ 
Ft.  Wayne,  '*  it  enables  us  to  keep  the 
German  children  in  schools;  '*  Cincin- 
nati, "perhaps;"  Davenport,  "think 
there  is;"  East  Saginaw,  "think  theie 
is;"  St.  Paul,  "am  not  satisfied  there 
is  in  most  communities  an  adequate  re- 
turn below  the  high  school,  but  in  St 
Paul  think  there  is."  Rochester,  New- 
York,  discarded  German  as  it  dit  not 
pay." 

—  Bulletin  No.  24,  from  the  Agricnl- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Madisoo, 
Wis.,  entitled  "A  New  Method  for  the 
Estimation  of  Fat  in  Milk,  Especially 
Adapted  to  Creameries  and  Cheese 
Factories,"  has  been  received.  From 
it  we  learn  that  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock, 
chemist  of  the  Station,  has  devised  a 
method  for  determining  the  fat  in  the 
milk,  which  appears  to  be  simple^ 
economical  and  accurate.  Briefly  de- 
scribed the  method  is  as  follows:  A 
carefully  measured  sample  of  milk  is 
placed  in  a  test  bottle  having  a  long 
narrow  neck.  Next  an  equal  volume 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  bot- 
tle is  placed  in  a  wheel  which  is  revol- 
ved horizontally  from  six  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  times  per  minute,  for 
about  six  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this, 
time  the  fat  of  the  milk  set  free  by  the 
acid  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  liquid; 
hot  water  is  poured  into  the  bottle, 
partly  filling  the  neck.  Upon  again 
whirling  for  a  couple  of  minutes  the  fet 
will  rise  through  the  water  into  the  neck , 
in  a  long  column,  where  it  is  easily  reai  L 
of!  by  graduations  on  the  neck.  B  r 
this  method  the  fat  in  skim  milk,  butte"  - 
milk,  whey,  cream,  and  even  chees  ? 
can  be  determined.  This  gives  th  ^ 
factorymen  a  means  not  only  of  dividia  : 
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money  for  milk  among  patrons  on  the  dollars  per  quarter  for  each  such  child 

basis  of  fat  delivered  (the  only  correct  in  attendance.    The  district  must,  out 

system),    but    also    of  watching    his  of  this  amount,  furnish  the  Indian  chil- 

separator  and  chum  to  detect  losses  dren  all  needed  text-books,  and  the 

heretofore  realized  but  not  accurately  authorities  must  endeavor  to  protect 

kxrated.    After  the  first  cost  of  the  ap-  them  from  taunts  and  persecutions  at 

paratus  the  expenses  of  the  test  are  the  hands  of  other  pupils, 
small,  the  acid  being  the  only  item       _prQ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  p,.„    r    g 

aside  from  the  time  required;  a  pound  D^^g^Q^^f    ^he    Menomonie    high 

of  acid,  costing  from  two  to  four  cents,  5^,^^^,  ^^  ^,ip  ^^e  following  suggestive 

will  make  fourteen  tests.    Dr.  Babcock  paragraph:      "The  time   has    passed 

states  that  after  the  samples  have  been  ^^en  it  can  be  said  that  education  con- 

measured  out  sixty  tests  can  be  made  ^jg^s  ^f  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^„„^  ^f  arithmetic, 

and  the  bottles  cleaned,  in  two  hours,  grammer,  or  geography.    These  stud- 

The  method  is  not  patented.    Those  j^g  are  necessary,   but  they    do    not 

interested  can  get  the  Bulletin  describ-  f^^^^y^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  f„„  education. 

ing  the  method  and  apparatus   free.  One  of  the  prime  ideas  of  the  school  is 

upon  addressing  Agricultural  Experi-  to  teach  a  love  for  good  books.     Robt. 

ment  Station.  Madison,  Wis.  pj^^^^  s^ys    .  ^  -^  ^^^  ^ooks  we  read 

— The  lamp  business  may  be  classed  before  middle  life  that  do  most  to  mould 
as  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  our  characters  and  influence  our  lives; 
country.  Within  a  few  years  a  great  and  this  not  only  because  our  natures 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  business,  are  then  plastic  and  our  opinions  flexi- 
Glass  and  Crockery  lamps  have  given  ble,  but  also  because  to  produce  last- 
way  to  Bronze,  Iron  and  Brass.  In  ing  impressions  it  is  necessary  to  give 
Connecticut  alone  the  following  cities  a  great  author  time  and  meditation. 
and  populations  are  largely  engaged  in  The  books  that  are  with  us  in  the 
the  manufacture  of  Bronze  and  Brass  leisure  of  youth,  that  we  love  for  a  time 
lamps:  Meriden,  22,000;  Waterbury,  not  only  with  the  enthusiasm,  but  with 
30,000;  Birmingham  and  Ansonia,  20,-  something  of  the  exclusiveness  of  a 
000;  Bridgeport,  50,000;  total.  122,000  first  love,  are  those  that  enter  as  factors 
people.  The  business  has  increased  forever  in  our  menUl  life.*  How  es- 
immensely  since  the  "Rochester**  sen  tial,  then,  that  the  books  which  the 
bronze  lamp  was  introduced  with  its  children  read  are  of  the  right  kind! 
perforated  cone  burner,  about  five  years  This  thirst  for  mental  nourishment  ex- 
ago.  There  are  over  two  million  ists,  and  if  the  pupils  of  our  schools  do 
Rochester  lamps  in  use,  and  over  half  not  get  what  is  pure,  wholesome,  and 
a  million  a  year  are  regulariy  sold.  helpful  they  will  in  some  way  manage 

— Gen.   Morgan,  the   commissioner  to  read  the  flimsy,  sensational,  pemici- 

of  Indian  aflairs  has  made  an  important  ous  stufl,  which  tends  to  corrupt  the 

move  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  taste  and  lead  astray  the  minds  of  the 

Indians  into  the   population    of  this  children." 

conntry.    His  plan  is  to  encourage  the  ~^«,«. 1 

-♦♦-.«^I«o*  «f  T«^u«   ^k;m..  «  \  *k  VHVn   STENOGRAPHY  and  TYPE- 

attendence  of  Indian  children  at  the  rttlSlS.  WRITING  FREE.     First-class 

public  schools;  and  to  promote  this  he  facilities  and  best  of  teachers'     Address, 

announces  that  the  national   govern-  with  stamp  for  return  postage, 
ment  will  pay  to  districts  in  which  In-  THE  PARISH  MFO.  CO., 

dians  attend  the  public   schools    ten  Parish.  N.  Y. 
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~  The  annual  report  of  the  superin^  Fully  one  third  of  the  children  who  can 
tendent  of  the  Baraboo  schools,  L.  H.  use  the  library  are  its  regular  patrons." 
Clark,  shows  that  there  are  twentyone  —  From  the  Menomonie  high  school 
teachers  employed,  of  whom  three  last  year  there  graduated  ten  young 
teach  in  the  high  school.  The  enrollr  men  and  nine  young  women.  The  hiisfa 
ment  in  the  latter  has  been  during  the  school  building  has  been  thoroughly 
year  io6,  with  an  average  daily  attend-  renovated  during  the  vacation  and 
anceof  83.  There  are  now  625  volumes  equipped  with  the  Ruttan  heating  and 
in  the  school  library,  of  which  the  su-  ventilating  system.  The  yard  also  has 
perintendent  says:  "  This  library  is  one  been  put  in  excellent  order  and  pro- 
of the  most  useful  adjuncts  of  the  vided  with  a  large  ornamental  fountain 
school.  It  is  increasingly  patronized  by  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  public 
by  the  pupils,  and  the  character  of  the  spirited  citizens.  A  manual  training 
books  selected  by  them  to  read  is  im-  department  is  to  be  established  and 
proving,  owing  to  the  careful  and  maintained  by  Mr.  Stout,  who  will 
judicious  oversight  that  the  teachers  turn  it  over  to  the  public  schools  alter 
are  making  of  their  pupils*  reading,   its  success  is  assured. 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

A  Bureau  has  been  organized  in  Washington  City  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating, and  furnishing  information  upon,  any  subject  that  may  be  sent  it  for  that 
purpose.  It  does  not  furnish  finished  productions,  but  simply  collects  notes  and 
data.  Located  at  the  Capital  where  are  collected  vast  libraries,  museums  and 
the  archives  of  the  government,  it  is  possessed  of  every  facility  for  this  class  of 
work.  Estimates  for  any  particular  piece  of  work  will  be  furnished  upon  ap- 
plication. Any  further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  ASSOCIATION, 

Washington,  D.  C 

ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  there  will  be  many  vacancies 
that  must  be  filled  on  "short  notice."  The  ** rush **  has  already  begun.  We 
daily  receive  letters  and  telegrams,  asking  us  to  nominate  candidates  for  given 
vacancies.     If  not  yet  located,*  let  us  hear  from  you.    Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
School  and  College  Bureau.  Elmhurst,  III. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO.,  Pubiishem, 


MUSIC  COURSE, 
COURSE  IN  READING. 
REVIEW  SYSTEM  of  Writiag, 

COURSE  IN  SPELLING. 

Welsh's  Grammars;  Composition;  Rhetoric. 
MacCoun*8  Historical  Publications. 
Youns  Folks*  Library. 

Stowell's  A  Healthy  Body;  etc.,  etc. 


Komal 


Choice  New  Text-booict  and  Hel  • 
nearly  every  branch  of  School    atf 
Colleae  Work. 
IttuOrated  Catalogm  maitdfrtt  tcamf  tii 
Corrts^ond^mce  vttithteacktrs  amd^dk  ^dU 
is  soiiciied. 

BOSTON:  6  Hancock  Ave 
NEW  YORK  :  740  &  742  Brw 
CHICAGO  :  122  &  124  Waboeh  A 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  IN  SUPERVISIONS. 

[Read  at  the  South  Western  Wisconein  Teachers*  Association.] 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  sub- 
ject of  the  scientific  supervision  of  schools  presented  at  this  meeting  of 
this  association.  But  it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  any  one  has  reduced 
the  supervision  of  schools  to  an  exact  science.  It  was  then  suggested 
that  the  subject  be  systematic  supervision.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone 
can  truthfully  say  that  he  has  reduced  the  work  of  supervision  to  a  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  exposition  building  at  Philadelphia  Gen.  Grant  could  open  the 
throttle  valve  of  the  great  Corliss  engine,  feeling  sure  that  so  far  as  the 
thousand  ramifications  of  the  engine's  power  extended  all  the  wheels 
and  pulleys,  mechanisms  the  mightiest  and  contrivances  the  most  deli- 
cate, would  move  with  the  precision  of  the  most  exact  science.  The 
same  quiet  self-possessed  man  could  move  his  armies,  aggregating  a 
million  of  disciplined  men,  here  and  there,  to  and  fro,  forming  his  com- 
binations as  wide  as  the  nation's  domain,  and  make  his  objective  points 
and  accomplish  the  designed  ends  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty. 
But  these  movements  were  largely  mechanical.  The  individuals  mak- 
ing up  the  vast  aggregate  had  their  essential  thinking  done  for  them. 

It  is  safer  to  ride  behind  a  locomotive  than  behind  a  horse,  for  the 
reason  that  the  former  is  a  machine  and  has  no  will  of  its  own.  The 
unthinking  can  be  controlled  more  uniformly,  more  systematically  — 
if  you  choose  to  call  it  so  —  than  a  multitude  of  independent,  self- 
willed  activities.  A  teacher,  coming  in  direct  personal  contact  with  the 
individuals  of  his  class,  can  give  instruction  systematically  and  scien- 
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tifically.      A  sf^rious  disadvaatage  in  the  work  of  supervision  is  the  io. 
possibility  of  holding  dose  personal  relations  with  classes.    In  thee 
close  class  relations  lies  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  lead- 
ing-    The  one  exercising  supervision  is  often  obliged  to  deal  with  un- 
anticipated occurrences,  and  with  conditions  that  are  not  readily  or 
easily  controlled.    We  all  believe  in  order  and  system.    In  teadiing 
and  supervising  schools  we  may  not  always  find  an  ideal  condition  of 
things.     We  have  to  be  practical,  and  take  things  as  we  find  them. 

I  once  read  an  interesting  account  of  the  experience  of  a  graduate  of 
a  scientific  metallurgical  course  of  study  who  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  some  great  iron  mills.     He  had  a  notion  of  an  ideal  condi- 
tion of  things.     He  was  full  of  the  poetry  of  iron  and  its  marvelous 
uses.     But  somehow  he  did  not  make  the  mills  pay.     The  workmec^ 
were  insubordinate  and  insolent.     Hi§  ideal  did  not  materialize.    In  his 
efforts  to  reduce  the  chaotic  condition  to  a  practical  advantageous  work- 
ing system  he  continued  to  encounter  insolent  insubordination,  until  he 
deliberately  knocked  down  a  riotous  workman  and  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  he  was  to  be  master  of  the  situation;  and  then  the  mills  b^;an 
to  pay  a  dividend.    The  cases  are  not  quite  parallel.     But  these  work- 
men were  not,  in  one  sense,  running  the  mills.     And  in  schools  there 
must  be  enough  of  system  to  make  evident  the  fact  that  the  school  au- 
thorities are  running  the  schools. 

I  have  but  little  faith  in  such  perfect  mechanical  system  in  the  schools 
as  would  justify  a  superintendent  in  saying,  as  one  did  once  say,  that 
he  could  sit  in  his  office  and  know  exactly  what  was  being  done  in 
every  room  at  any  hour  in  the  day.  He  would  be  a  genius  indeed  who 
could  have  such  a  system  of  invisible  lines  connecting  with  every  boy 
and  girl  in  every  room,  that  by  it  he  could  receive  a  responsive  answer 
to  every  touch.  Grant  was  a  marshal  of  armies  and  a  winner  of  battlesu 
but  he  used  to  say  that  in  the  heat  of  a  battle  he  never  felt  perfecdy 
sure  how  things  would  terminate.  He  simply  did  the  best  he  couM, 
and  left  the  result  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  He  had  to  hold  his  owti 
forces  well  in  hand,  and  could  only  form  a  judgment,  guess  perhaps 
at  the  motions,  plans,  and  intentions  of  others. 

The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  have  a  well  defined  idea  of  the  work  to 
accomplished.     Here  are  children  of  all  grades  of  development, 
those  beginning  to  learn  up  to  those  about  to  pass  out  of  the  schools,- 
some  preparing  for  higher  courses  of  study,  and  some  whose  conn 
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will  be  limited.  The  supervisor  as  well  as  the  teacher  must,  so  far  as 
possible,  put  himself  in  sympathy  with  every  individual  pupil,  for  the 
activities  are  all  of  individuals.  There  must  necessarily  be  something 
of  the  mechanical  in  the  general  arrangments  in  order  to  use  our  re- 
sources economically  and  advantageously,  but  so  far  as  possible  attention 
must  be  paid  to  individuals,  for  the  development  must  be  individual. 
There  are  loose  hap- hazard  ways  of  teaching,  and  there  may  be  logical, 
systematic  methods. 

Teaching  includes  disipline,  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  and  the 
awakening  of  the  mind  to  investigate  for  itself  The  teacher  is  to  make 
students.  The  true  student  finds  pleasure  in  investigation  and  in  men- 
tal activity.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  what  is  the  subject  or  the  ob- 
ject of  study,  if  only  the  student  gets  thoroughly  interested  and  works 
to  the  best  advantage.  Without  this,  resources  may  be  frittered  away  and 
wasted,  of  no  use  to  the  world  or  their  possessor.  The  teacher  must 
understand  the  nature  of  the  material  he  is  to  work  upon.  A  carpen- 
ter would  not  use  a  sledge  hammer  to  shingle  a  roof,  nor  would  a 
mason  lay  brick  with  a  spade.  Do  teachers  always  use  the  best  judg- 
ment in  their  ways  of  working  with  children  ?  Horses  that  were  un- 
tamable and  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  jockeys,  became  obed- 
ient and  gende  in  the  hands  of  Rarey.  And  Rarey  did  not  allow  the 
horses  to  have  their  own  way  at  all,  until  his  way  had  become  theirs. 

Work  of  any  kind  is  nothing  but  drudgery  to  the  unthinking  laborer. 
But  work  of  every  kind  becomes  interesting  to  the  thinking  and  skilled 
workman.  He  becomes  surprised  and  delighted  as  he  sees  how  the  na- 
ture of  his  material  has  been  adapted  to  the  ends  he  has  in  view,  and 
bow  all  the  forces  of  nature  work  with  him  and  help  him  along.  Work 
then  becomes  enjoyment.  The  teacher  can  work  in  the  same  way,  and 
can  make  the  ugliest  boy  or  the  dullest  learner  an  object  of  interesting 
study — a  field  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  at  least.  It  was  said  of 
Mirabeau  that  he  found  great  delight  in  quickly  making  use  of  his  mar- 
velous insight  into  people's  minds,  and  had  a  way  of  estimating  their 
intellectual  capacities,  as  if  one  measured  a  bushel,  another  a  peck,  or 
a  quart,  or  only  a  pint. 

The  mechanic  deals  with  inert  matter.  The  teacher  deals  with  that 
which  is  instinct  with  life.  The  brains  of  the  children  were  not  dor- 
mant, waiting  till  the  teacher  should  come.  Thought  was  busy.  Are 
there  any  teachers  who  ever  came  to  this  work  without  trying  to  get  an 
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insight  into  those  individual  activities,  without  measuring  their  capaci- 
ties, or  studying  their  peculiar  needs?  There  are  faculties  ready  to 
spring  into  activity  at  the  touch  of  a  skillful  hand.  The  first  faculty  to 
be  attended  to  is  that  of  observation.  Knowledge  is  based  on  facts  and 
facts  are  learned  by  observation.  Teaching  is  first  done  by  things. 
The  pupil  must  see  and  handle  before  he  can  make  combinations.  So 
the  teacher  must  lead  her  pupils  to  notice.  There  are  people  that  go 
through  the  world  without  seeing  the  hundredth  part  of  things  that  are 
taking  place  right  around  them.  There  are  those  who  have  had  a  life- 
time of  purest  enjoyment  in  this  or  that  line  of  busy  thought,  because 
some  skillful  teacher  had  early  led  them  to  see  something  interesting  in 
a  flower,  a  tree,  a  star,  some  working  of  nature.  And  there  is  a  moral 
element  in  this,  for  let  one  become  interested  and  busy  in  these  ways 
and  temptation  to  evil  waits  afar  off*.  But  there  is  danger  in  keeping 
children  too  long  in  leading  strings — on  object  lessons  when  they  are 
able  to  walk  alone.  They  are  dissatisfied  and  discouraged  when  they 
find  their  capabilities  underrated.  Along  with  the  faculty  of  observation 
comes  that  of  representation.  The  social  element  needs  cultivating. 
Call  out  the  faculties  of  speech  in  the  little  ones.  Let  them  talk.  Let 
them  tell  what  they  have  seen.  It  will  encourage  them  to  be  on  the 
lookout.  Let  them  write  it.  Let  them  represent  by  drawing.  Picture 
making  comes  naturally  to  children.  Let  us  encourage  it  The 
whole  recitation  is  nothing  but  a  re-presentation  of  what  the  class  has 
learned;  why  not  take  pains  to  have  that  representation  given  with  ease, 
fluency,  correctness,  and  even  elegance,  instead  of  pulling  it  out  as  a 
dentist  pulls  teeth! 

Next  comes  the  memory.     Facts  learned  must  be  laid  away  where  we 
can  get  at  them.     Attention  to  the  association  of  ideas  is  very  helpfiiL 
Repetition  is  essential  to  the  memory.     Some  easy  learning  men  and 
women  in  these  later  days  have  been  inclined  to  urge  a  crusade  against 
the  cruelty  of  requiring  children  to  learn  things   **by  heart."     Even 
the  former  week's  work  of  committing  to  memory  the  seven  verses 
of  the  Sunday  school  lesson  has  been  regarded  an  unnecessary  strain  01 
the  youthful  mind.     It  is  sometimes  essential,  not  merely  to  get  some 
where  near  the  meaning  but  to  get  even  the  words  exactly  as  they  wen 
written,  and  to  call  in  the  wandering  thoughts  of  the  learners  and  fi 
them  on  the  things  they  are  studying,  and  to  cultivate  definitions  ant 
exactness. 
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Imagination  is  to  be  cultivated.  Vivid  representations  are  to  be 
made,  orally,  in  writing  and  in  drawing.  The  learner  in  geography 
should  be  able  to  see  before  him  the  lands  he  has  studied — their  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  their  fertile  valleys  and  busy  cities.  The  student  o 
history  should  be  able  to  see  passing  before  him  the  long  succession  of 
events,  one  following  another  as  effect  follows  cause,  the  links  of  asso- 
ciation so  complete  that  one  thing  leads  along  all  that  are  dependent 
upon  it.  **  We  gain  only  the  outline  of  history's  long  procession,  yet 
we  know  there  have  always  been  parents  and  children  and  lovers,  al- 
ways home  jewels  set  about  with  love,  always  the  trials,  hopes  and  af- 
flictions of  personal  life."  Imagination  may  people  the  barren  inter- 
vals of  history  with  living,  struggling,  hoping  men.  It  makes  new 
combinations  of  old  things.  It  helps  us  to  lay  new  plans.  It  leads  to 
discoveries  and  inventions.  It  improves  and  beautifies  our  homes,  and 
may  awaken  an  interest  in  the  commonest  things. 

The  understanding  deserves  special  attention.  Understanding  ena- 
bles us  to  see  the  more  obvious  relations  of  things.  Often  the  de- 
cisions of  the  understanding  have  to  be  referred  to  the  reason  as  to  a 
higher  authority,  that  is  to  search  out  relations  that  are  not  at  first 
sight  obvious.  Coleridge  makes  this  distinction :  ' '  Animals  have  un- 
derstanding while  men  have  reason  as  well  as  understanding."  There 
have  been  instances  where  the  understanding  of  animals  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  seemed  very  much  like  reasoning, 
and  there  have  been  melancholy  instances  where  the  more  people  have 
studied  books  the  less  understanding  and  common  sense  concerning 
things  immediately  about  them  they  seemed  to  have.  To  cultivate  in 
our  scholars  this  understanding  and  observation  of  the  things  immedi- 
ately about  them  is  not  the  least  important  work  we  have  to  do.  Taste 
supplements  all  the  other  faculties.  We  can  contribute  immeasurably 
to  our  pupils'  enjoyment  by  cultivating  their  taste.  We  may  help  them, 
as  they  go  through  the  world,  to  be  able  to  see  the  beauty  that  lies  in  a 
landscape,  with  its  valleys  and  streams,  its  pastures  filled  with 
contented  cattle,  to  see  the  grandeur  of  mountains  up  whose  sides  wan- 
der herbage  and  blossom,  and  shaggy  cedars  creeping  to  the  edge  of 
the  eternal  snows.  We  can  help  them  to  see  the  beauty  in  drawings 
and  paintings,  in  buildings,  in  machinery. 

We  can  help  them  to  search  out  the  excellencies  of  correct  high-toned 
literature — ^to  find  enjoyment  in  accurate  expressions,  in  pleasant  fan- 
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cies  fitly  worded.  We  can  help  them  to  create  that  which  is  fit  and  be- 
coming in  their  penmanship,  their  drawings,  in  all  their  habits  and  ways. 
We  can  set  them  to  work  and  lead  them  to  enjoy  work. 

These  are  some  of  the  faculties  to  be  developed  in  the  schools.  Not 
to  do  this  work  well  is  to  fail  in  that  for  which  schools  are  organized.  The 
main  question  in  supervision  is  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  work. 
Not  that  the  one  exercising  the  supervision  is  competent  to  do  every 
part  of  this  work  better  than  those  who  are  appointed  to  do  it  Very 
few  men  are  able  to  teach  a  primary  class  as  well  as  most  women  can. 
They  have  not  the  tact,  the  deftness  that  are  requisite.  The  one  exer- 
cising supervision  is  not  likely  to  be  any  nearer  infallibility  than  the  in- 
dividual teachers.  But  to  accomplish  the  best  results  in  a  system  of 
schools  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  is  necessary.  If  one  teacher  had 
the  entire  work  to  do  with  a  limited  number  of  pupils  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  their  course  of  study,  there  might  be  less  need  of 
supervision.  There  might  also  be  less  uniformity  in  the  results  obtained. 
A  question  in  supervision  is  how  &r  to  leave  a  teacher  free  to  use  her 
own  peculiar  means  and  methods  in  her  work.  The  teacher's  individ- 
uality must  be  maintained.  Deprived  of  freedom,  hampered  and  fet- 
tered, she  cannot  do  her  best.  The  impress  of  the  teachers  individual- 
ity on  her  pupik  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  school.  The  less  of 
the  mechanical  and  the  more  of  the  genuine,  hearty  original  the  better. 
The  training  of  the  teacher  must  be  such  that  her  own  development 
may  be  symmetrical  without  destroying  originality  of  character.  The 
thoughtful  teacher  will  by  close  study  of  the  best  methods  make  those 
methods  her  own.  An  unthinking  teacher  who  can  only  copy  and 
adapt  superficially  ought  not  to  be  in  the  schools. 

Versatility  in  a  teacher  is  essential.      We  have  seen  teachers  who 
could  see  but  little  difference  in  all  the  children  arranged  in  rows  in  their 
schoolrooms.      They  were  simply  scholars,   **only  this  and   nothbg 
more.'*     Others  have  been  endowed  with  an  intuitive  insight  into  every 
individual  mind  with  its  wa)rs  of  thinking.      Here  supervision  is  litdc 
needed.     Do  teachers  always  give  their  pupils  credit  for  their  intuitive 
perceptions?     It  is  easier  to  deceive  grown  people  than  the  children 
It  is  dangerous  in  their  presence  to  resort  to  policy  or  pretence,     t 
certain  degree  of  reserve  is  an  element  of  strength,  but  no  deceptio 
can  be  successfully  practiced.     The  logic  of  simple  sensations  is  ofta 
more  reliable  than  that  of  reason.      Therefore  let  us  go  among  ou 
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scholars  treating  them  with  that  respect  to  which  they  are  entitled,  be- 
lieving that  there  are  among  them  those  specially  favored,  called  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  highest  purposes. 

It  is  a  part  of  supervision  to  be  interested  in  every  individual  pupil, 
to  iexl  and  to  promote  interest,  to  exercise  a  generous  and  cheerful  sym- 
pathy, to  encourage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  all  tendency  to 
undue  haste,  to  check  the  process  of  forcing  beyond  the  natural  growth. 
Are  we  in  these  later  days  losing  sight  of  the  excellence  of  close-knit, 
compact,  solid  scholarship? 

The  manner  of  the  instructor  has  most  to  do  with  the  slow,  it  may  be, 
but  steady,  cheerful,  moving  on  of  the  individuals,  in  an  orderly,  well 
defined,  systematic  progress.  There  is  no  room  for  fretful  complain- 
ing, or  morbid,  mental  or  moral  d3rspepsia  in  the  teacher's  chair.  In 
the  civil  war  a  captain  who  was  lacking  in  some  of  the  qualities  of  an 
inspiring  commander,  turned  round  to  see  his  company  straggling  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  endurance,  out  of  all  patience,  disgusted,  in  fret- 
ful speech  he  said,  "  Boys,  close  up/  Do  close  up!  If  the  rebels  should 
see  you  and  fire  in  among  you,  they  couldn't  hit  a  single  one  of  you!" 
It  was  a  command  differently  given,  we  may  suppose,  to  which  the 
Light  Brigade  responded.  Have  we  ever  seen  a  school  in  such  a 
straggling  condition  that  the  teacher  himself  couldn't  hit  a  single  one  of 
the  essential  purposes  intended  in  school  discipline  and  instruction? 

There  have  been  cases  where  this  matter  of  supervision  has  been 
overdone.  Teachers  attached  undue  importance  to  it.  They  stood  in 
awe  of  that  terrible  something  called  the  right  method,  and  would  hesi- 
tate to  do  anything,  waiting  to  be  told,  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibil- 
ity. Any  supervision  that  will  relieve  the  teachers  of  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  is  out  of  place.  Nothing  would  be  done  without 
the  dictum  of  the  dreaded  authorities,  who  probably  would  not  know 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  do  any  better  than  the  teachers  who  ought 
to  be  the  masters  of  ihe  situation  in  their  own  departments. 

On  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  a  council  of  generals  was  held  to  delib- 
erate on  the  best  way  to  capture  an  important  position.  While  these  West 
Pointers  were  yet  deliberating  one  of  the  scouts,  who  were  always  on 
the  lookout,  came  riding  back  in  jji«at  haste  saying  that  three  of  the 
scouts  had  driven  off  the  rebely  and  captured  the  position,  the  other 
two  were  holding  it,  and  he  Wa  come  back  to  hurry  up  the  generals. 
A  supervision  that  repressa/all  originality,  that  checks  a  tendency  to 
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look  out  for  opportunities  for  some  special  work  by  means  not  laid 
down  in  established  methods  is  questionable. 

A  supervision  that  recognizes  only  modem  methods  and  modeni 
knowledge,  as  worthy  of  consideration  is  questionable.  There  was 
wide  learning  and  accurate  scholarship  in  old  times.  Comenius  knew 
something  about  these  modem  methods,  and  he  became  convinced  of 
the  fallacy  of  some  of  them.  There  was  genuine  scholarship  in  ancient 
days.  We  have  known  teachers  who  had  never  studied  the  Grube,  nor 
Kindergarten,  nor  any  other  special  elaborated  methods,  but  who  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  giving  to  their  pupik  the  essential  things  even  rf 
these  methods,  simply  because  it  seemed  to  them  the  right  thing  to  do. 
They  were  born  teachers.  The  faculty  was  given  to  them.  It  is  better 
to  have  this  inbom  faculty  than  to  have  all  the  methods  laid  on  artifid- 
ally.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  any  one  that  it  was  necessary  to  write  a  man- 
ual with  detailed  and  elaborate  instructions  to  litde  girls  how  to  prop- 
erly fix  and  handle  their  dolls  ?  We  are  not  underrating  the  import- 
ance of  training  for  teachers.  It  is  poor  economy  for  those  who  have 
no  aptness  to  teach  to  acquire  the  art  of  teaching  at  the  expense  of  the 
schools.  Would  it  not  be  a  kindness  to  such  and  a  service  to  the  schools 
if  the  heads  of  our  training  schools  would  frankly  advise  such  to  seek 
some  easier,  perhaps  more  lucrative  line  of  work? 

The  best  of  means  and  methods  may  fall  far  short  of  their  proper  re- 
sults by  an  indifferent  or  wrong  use.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  is  after 
all,  more  important  than  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  appliances  ol 
modem  schools  seem  to  be  all  that  could  be  asked  for.  And  yet  there 
have  been  scholars  of  the  highest  order  who  wer^  taught  without  them. 
There  are  reverend  scholars,  perhaps  presidents  of  collies  to-day, 
who  learned  to  read,  not  by  the  modern  word  method  from  patent  read- 
ing charts,  but  who  learned  in  the  old  way,  the  letters  first,  from  the 
old  Bible  as  it  lay  open  on  their  mother's  knee.  The  old  way  may  have 
been  a  little  longer,  but  those  who  leamed  by  it  would  not  have  it 
shortened  in  their  remembrance  of  it.  And  there  are  many  who  would 
not  in  recollection  shorten  the  time  they  spent  under  the  kindly  guid- 
ance of  beloved  and  sainted  teachers.  There  are  many  collaterals  that 
are  worth  as  much  as  the  chief  end. 

It  is  no  kindness  to  a  leamer  to  make  things  too  easy  for  him,  to 
carry  him  along  until  he  has  no  strength  to  go  alone.  We  sometimes 
forget  that  the  act  of  learning  is  often  worth  more  than  the  thing  learned. 
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The  ablest  of  students  are  those  who  have  been  willfully  ignorant  of  es- 
tablished thoughts  in  order  that  they  might  feel  the  delight  of  finding 

out  things  for  themselves. 

W.  K  Beach. 
Madison,  Wis. 

A  METHOD  FOR  TEACHING  PHYSICS. 

In  presenting  the  method  to  be  outlined  later  for  teaching  physics, 
the  writer  does  not  assume  that  it  is  the  best  method.  He  presents  it, 
however,  as  a  method  adapted  to  schoob  where  apparatus  is  limited, 
and  the  teacher  very  busy.  Moreover,  it  is  a  method  tried  by  the 
writer  for  the  last  three  years  with  constandy  increasing  success,  in  such 
schools  as  he  has  just  mentioned.  That  this  method  is  not  new  to  ex- 
perienced teachers  of  physics,  he  is  well  aware,  and  he  presents  it, 
thinking  that  it  may  help  some  one  who  desires  help. 

Science  teaching  can  hardly  be  justified  in  our  public  schools,  unless 
it  gives  our  pupils  a  mental  training  different  from  that  given  by  any 
other  study.  To  give  different  training,  the  text-book  must  be  super- 
seded by  a  direct  contact  with  things.  The  pupil  must  be  led  to  get 
his  facts  at  first  hand,  and  then  be  taught  to  reflect  on  them,  to  draw  in- 
ferences, and  to  deduce  general  laws  from  their  relations.  He  is  thus 
taught  first  how  to  see,  and  then  to  reflect.  No  other  teaching  gives 
such  training,  and  certainly  text-book  science  does  not.  It  was  some 
such  reflection  that  induced  the  writer  to  adopt  the  following  method. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  class  is  about  to  commence  a  new  subject 
in  physics,  as  for  instance  that  of  simple  machines.  The  teacher  does 
not  assign  a  lesson  in  the  text-book;  but  on  sending  the^class  to  the 
class  room  or  laboratory,  gives  each  member  a  mimeograph  copy  of  a 
list  of  several  experiments,  with  explicit  directions  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done,  but  very  few  hints  as  to  what  is  to  be  seen.  On  reaching  the 
dass  room,  the  teacher  divides  the  class  into  sections,  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  sets  of  apparatus  he  has  provided.  These  different 
pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 
and  each  section  of  two  or  three  pupils  is  assigned  to  each  piece.  The 
teacher  now  gives  certain  general  directions  and  cautions,  and  then  the 
pupils  begin  their  work.  Of  course,  the  pupils  of  each  section  com- 
municate freely  with  each  other,  and  discuss  the  experiment  fully  while 
performing  it     They  take  such  necessary  notes  as  will  enable  them  to 
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write  it  up  in  their  note-books  in  full  afterwards.  As  one  section  com- 
pletes the  experiments  with  pulleys,  another  has  also  finished  those  with 
levers,  and  they  exchange  pieces  of  apparatus,  the  teacher,  in  the 
meantime,  is  exceedingly  busy  questioning,  suggesting,  advising,  that 
every  pupil  may  see  what  he  should  see,  or  perform  his  work  in  an 
economical  and  expeditious  manner  as  regards  time.  Some  pupils  re- 
quire urging,  others  restraint.  Some  work  may  need  to  be  repeated. 
All  this  makes  this  method  hard  work  for  a  teacher.  When  each  sec- 
tion has  done  its  work  by  performing  all  the  experiments.  The  dass 
returns  to  the  study  room  to  write  descriptions  of  the  experiments  in 
their  note-books.  The  pupils  do  not  refer  to  their  text-books,  for  if 
they  did  they  would  get  little  help  there.  The  experiments  are  the 
teacher's  own  invention,  or  he  has  selected  them  elsewhere.  When  the 
teacher  has  examined  the  note-books  carefully,  the  class  is  ready  for 
the  next  step. 

During  the  recitation  the  next  day,  he  criticises  such  faulty  modes  <rf 
observation  or  such  other  errors  as  the  books  may  have  disclosed. 
This  having  been  done,  he  proceeds  to  question  the  class  carefully  re- 
garding the  facts  discovered  and  the  relations  disclosed  between  them. 
Thus  the  class  is  gradually  led  to  deduce  the  general  laws  of  machines, 
and  such  principles  as  may  underlie  the  whole  subject.     Moreover, 
there  is  very  little  in  the  whole  book  that  is  not  brought  out  and  illus- 
trated and  obtained  at  first  hand  by  the  pupils  themselves.     When  the 
whole  subject  of  machines  has  been  thus  developed,  the  teacher  assigns 
a  lesson  or  two  in  the  text-book  for  a  review.     Thus  the  book  is  entirely 
secondary  in  this  method,  and  the  pupil  is  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  what  1^  has  to  learn.     No  amount  of  text-book  work  can  take  its 
place.     The  writer  well  knows  that  many  teachers  will  complain  of 
scarcity  of  apparatus  and  lack  of  time,  but  he  is  also  aware  that  nearly 
every  principle  that  is  fundamental  in  physics  can  be  amply  illustrated, 
with  homely  material  right  at  hand.     Induction  in  electricity,  for  in- 
stance,  may  be   sufficiently  illustrated  with  a  potato    or  two,  some 
needles,  some  pith  balls,  a  piece  of  silk,  a  straight  lamp  chimney, 
stick  of  sealing-wax,  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  a  glass  goblet     The  writ< 
believes  the  method  just  described  to  be  a  good  one.     It  has  produce 
good  results  with  him.     He  does  not  think  it  the  best  method,  perfaap 
but  he  does  believe  that  he  would  follow  it  in  the  main  in  whatever  ci 
cumstances  he  might  be  placed.     He  has  pursued  it  under  most  ux 
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fikvorable  conditions,  and  he  knows  of  none  so  favorable  as  to  tempt 

him  back  to  the  old  text-book  "grind."     Yet  to  use  this  method  the 

teacher  must  have  his  purpose  clearly  defined,  and  his  way  to  the  end 

distincdy  in  view  before  he  takes  the  first  step.     It  is  not  a  method  for 

a  lazy  man. 

L.  H.   Clark. 
Baraboo,  Wis.  

SPELLING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Whatever  Volapuk  and  spelling  reform  may  do  for  future  generations^ 
the  children  of  the  present  day  must  learn  to  spell  by  dint  of  study. 
As  the  art  of  studying  is  not  one  of  which  young  children  are  in  full 
possession,  the  reasonable  teacher  inquires  constandy  what  she  can  do 
to  give  her  pupils  greater  power  in  this  direction. 

The  following  exercise  may  commend  itself  to  others  beside  the 
writer:  Suppose  the  words  to  be  taught  are  these:  through,  please^ 
earn,  wrong,  perhaps,  pretty.  The  words  being  taken  from  the  reading 
lesson  previously  given,  no  time  need  be  spent  in  talking  about  the 
words  with  a  view  to  understanding  their  meaning,  if  indeed  such  ex- 
planation be  needed  at  any  time. 

The  pupils  are  seated  with  slates  and  pencils  before  them  ready  for 
use,  but  with  hands  folded.  The  teacher  writes  one  word  on  the  board. 
One  child  pronounces  it,  all  pronounce  it  Teacher  asks,  "  How  many 
can  tell  every  letter  with  eyes  shut  ?  How  many  are  sure  just  how  it 
looks  ?  Jessie  may  turn  her  back  to  the  board  and  spell  it.  I'll  cover 
it  and  we  will  all  spell  it."  Then  the  eraser  removes  every  trace  of  it, 
and  the  children  write  it  upon  their  slates. 

While  the  children  are  writing  the  word,  the  teacher  writes  the  next 
one  upon  the  board,  and  when  the  children  look  up,  they  are  interested 
in  this  word  as  in  the  previous  one,  until  they  are  anxious  to  prove  to 
their  teacher  that  they  know  every  letter  of  it.  This  "  proving  '*  part 
b  where  the  interest  must  be  most  intense,  as  it  is  then  that  the  form  of 
the  word  is  impressed  upon  the  children's  minds.  They  must  wish  to 
know,  must  be  determined  to  learn  how  to  spell  the  word.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  no  zest  in  the  exercise. 

In  the  course  of  five  or  six  minutes,  the  words  have  all  been  studied 
and  transferred  to  the  slates.  Then  one  child,  perhaps  one  likely  to 
blunder,  is  called  upon  to  spell  the  words  from  his  slate.     Any  possible 
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mistake  is  hunted  down,  and  the  teacher  finds  out  how  well  the  lesson 
has  been  received.  Next,  a  sponge  erases  every  word  from  the  slates, 
and  the  teacher  pronounces  all  the  words  and  the  children  write  them, 
as  in  the  ordinary  spelling  exercise.  The  examination  of  the  slates 
may  follow,  or  this  part  of  the  work  may  be  deferred  until  later.  The 
children  are  gratified  if  they  can  know  soon  that  they  have  done  well, 
but  to  know  the  result  immediately  is  no  essential  part  of  the  plan. 
Not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  are  needed  for  the  teaching  and  testii^ 
of  the  lesson  suggested;  but  where  the  class  contains  forty  pupils,  some 
time  is  needed  to  examine  the  slates. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  over  some  others  in  common  use  is  that 
the  lesson  is  studied  with  life,  vigor,  concentration.  The  children  give 
themselves  to  the  work  under  inspiring  leadership  and  get  some  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  study.  They  always  seem  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  any 
school  exercise,  probably  because  each  step  is  well-defined  and  easily 
taken,  though  a  pleasurable  effort  is  necessary  to  accomplish  it;  and 
also  because  the  children  soon  see  the  result  of  their  efforts  in  a  well- 
prepared,  welKappreciated  lesson. 

When  a  child  is  given  a  list  of  words  and  told  to  study  them,  he  may 
or  may  not,  look  at  each  word  as  a  whole.  In  many  cases  the  child 
writes  two  or  three  letters  of  the  word  on  his  slate,  then  looks  at  book 
or  blackboard  for  the  rest  of  it.  By  the  plan  suggested,  the  child  must 
see  the  whole  word,  think  of  it  as  such,  and  write  it  on  his  slate  with 
nothing  before  his  eyes  to  piece  out  a  defective  mental  picture, 

Margaret  E,   Conklin, 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


TWENTY  WEEKS  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Lesson  XVI.  Uniting  with  dowels.  A  dowel  is  a  small  pin  of  wood 
or  metal,  generally  the  former,  used  instead  of  a  tenon  to  unite  two 
pieces  of  wood.  It  is  used  in  such  places  as  to  fasten  the  frame  of  a 
table  to  the  leg. 

Prepare  a  short  piece,  a,  i>^"  square  and  another,  b,  3"x  i".  With 
^  %^^%^  mark  the  first  through  the  middle  on  one  side  and  the  second 
through  the  end.  Lay  a,  on  the  bench  with  two  small  shot  J^"  and  2" 
respectively  from  the  end;  place  the  piece  b,  with  the  end  on  the  side 
of  a,  with  the  narrow  edge  of  b,  even  with  the  end  of  a.  Strike  the 
other  end  of  b,  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer  and  the  shot  will  mark  the 
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side  of  a,  and  the  end  of  b.     Where  these  marks  are  bore  ^  in,  holes 
lyi"  deep. 

Prepare  a  dowel  plate  by  taking  a  large  thick  butt  and  with  a  reamer 
enlarge  the  holes,  till  one  is  a  trifle  more  than  ^",  and  the  next  ^"  and 

6. 


the  other  %",  Split  an  oak  pin  yi"  square  and  whittle  off  the  comers 
and  drive  it  in  the  holes,  beginning  with  the  largest.  Have  the  dowel 
plate  over  a  hole  in  the  bench.  Plane  off  two  shavings  from  one  side 
of  the  dowel  and  saw  into  lengths  2^".  Apply  hot  glue  and  drive  into 
the  piece  ^,  and  then  drive  a,  on  to  the  dowels,  putting  a  piece  of  waste 
on  the  outside  to  prevent  marring  a.  The  flattening  one  side  of  the 
dowel  is  to  allow  the  air  and  surplus  glue  to  escape  when  the  dowel  is 
driven  in.  When  the  pupil  can  do  this  job  successfully  it  may  be  well 
to  let  some  pupil  make  a  table.  The  legs  may  be  i^4  in.  square  cham- 
fered to  within  6"  of  the  top,  the  sides  5"  wide  and  the  top  according 
to  fancy. 

Glue  is  prepared  by  soaking  for  some  hours  in  cold  water  and  then 
heated  by  setting  the  can  in  another  can  of  water.  A  pint  tin  can  in- 
side a  quart  can  makes  a  cheap  and  good  glue  pot.  The  glue  should  be 
hot  and  **ropy"  when  applied.  Various  methods  of  strengthening 
joints  by  gluing  in  angle  pieces  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  under 

.'ReHah 


side  of  a  bureau  drawer  or  dining  table. 

Lesson  XVII.     Fitting  a  panel.     The  frame  for  the  panel  may  be 
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doweled  or  mortised  together  and  of  any  size.  It  must  be  grooved  oq 
the  inside  and  the  tenon  must  have  a  *' relish"  left  to  fill  up  the  groove 
beyond  the  tenon. 

The  panel  may  be  %^  thicker  than  the  groove  and  be  rabbeted  down 
to  fit.  The  rabbet  should  not  be  as  deep  on  the  inside  as  at  the  edge 
of  the  board,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  any  door.  It  must  be  thin* 
ner  at  the  edge  than  the  width  of  the  groove  or  it  will  split  the  rails 
when  it  is  driven  in  as  it  grows  thicker. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  pupils  will  have  something  in  their    X 
minds  that  they  will  want  to  make,  especially  if  this  work  is  done  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  Physics,  and  the  remainder  of  the    [L] 
time  may  be  spent  in  such  work  and  in  making  simple  apparatus       ! 
which  will  both  interest  and  instruct  the  pupil.     Among  the  easier    ;  i 
pieces  of  apparatus  may  be  mentioned: 

Equlibrium  bodies,  viz:  a  square,  a  triangle  and  an  oblong,  made  of 
y^"  stuff  These  should  have  holes  bored  at  the  corners  and  middle  to 
show  centre  of  gravity  and  line  of  direction  and  may  be  hung  on  a  wire 
nail  driven  through  a  thin  board  fastened  in  a  (S'  square  base  for  a 
standard. 

Blackburn's  pendulum. 

Levers  to  show  stated  laws  of  lever.  These  may  have  small  screw 
eyes  put  in  at  intervals  and  for  weights  use  squares  of  sheet  lead  with 
holes  in  one  corner. 

Compound  lever. 

Wheel  and  axle. 

Windlass. 

Inclined  plane. 

Wedge.     Pulley. 

Wood  hydrometers  weighted  with  lead  and  varnished. 

Water  wheel. 

Barometer  board. 

Lifting  pump,  argand  lamp  chimney  for  barrel  and  spools  for 
**  boxes,  *'  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Telephones  and  microphones  and  all  sorts  of  electrical  instruments 
may  be  made  if  one  has  had  as  much  training  as  has  been  outlined  in 
these  simple  sketches. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  the  above  is  the  best  course  in  manual  training. 
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According  to  J.  Stanley  Hall  "there  are  always  several  equally  good 
ways  and  the  best  probably  has  not  yet  been  discovered." 

If  ten  years  shows  as  great  change  in  the  method  of  instruction  in 
manual  training  as  it  has  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  we  are  all  a  long 
way  from  the  right  way.  The  above  course  has  been  used  by  the 
writer  and  is  thought  to  give  results  worth  while,  and  it  is  modestly  pre- 
sented in  the  hope  that  it  may  afford  a  little  light  for  those  who  have 

not  yet  entered  upon  the  work. 

Arthur  A.  Upham, 
Whitbwatbr,  Wis. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  SCHOOL. 

I  have  visited,  I  suppose,  twenty  or  thirty  American  schools  private 
and  public;  and  I  have  in  almost  every  instance  found  the  teaching  la- 
mentably deficient.  Many  of  the  teachers  whose  recitations  I  attended 
were  excellent  drill  masters,  who  could  hammer  a  given  number  of  facts 
mto  a  child's  memory  without  much  loss  of  time.  But  that  is  not  edu- 
cation. Education  is  an  unfolding  of  the  powers  that  lie  dormant  and 
unconscious  in  the  mind.  It  is  primarily  the  drawing  out,  the  develop- 
ing, of  what  God  has  deposited  there;  not  the  mere  stuffing  in  of  alien 
knowledge  which  it  is  thought  necessary  that  every  cultivated  man  and 
woman  should  possess.  The  American  teacher  of  to-day  trians  the 
memory  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  faculties  with  which  the  child  is 
endowed;  and  feels  satisfied  when  he  has  crammed  his  pupil  full  of  the 
mathematical,  grammatical,  historical,  and  geographical  facts  which  are 
required  for  admission  to  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Columbia.  The  only  sub- 
ject in  which  he  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  boy's  reason  is  in  mathe- 
matics; for  mathematics  is  a  kind  of  mental  gymnastics,  which  at  every 
step  involves  rational  calculation,  and  which  without  perpetual  ratiocina- 
tion would  be  mere  meaningless  parrot  talk.  But,  apart  from  the  in- 
valuable discipline  of  algebra  and  geometry,  I  know  of  no  study  (re- 
quired for  admission  to  college)  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  made  to  yield 
the  full  educational  benefit  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  history  and  geography,  which  to  the  competent  teacher 
are  full  of  fascinating  opportunties  for  developing  the  pupil's  personality 
and  bringing  bis  faculties  into  play;  but  which,  as  taught  in  the  schools 
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with  which  I  am  acquainted,  consist  in  dreary  memorizing  of  dreary 
fects,  whose  relation  to  the  child's  life  and  exjierience  seems  remoter 
than  Uranus  or  Jupiter. 

I  believe  that  our  whole  educational  system  will  and  must  undergo  a 
gradual  revolution  in  the  near  future.  Education  must  set  itself  a  ne^r 
aim  and  object;  viz.,  to  develop  reason  (not  merely  memory)  and  cul- 
tivate character.  But  this  can  only  be  done  when  teaching  becomes  a 
real  profession,  for  which  men  are  willing  to  undergo  a  special  training, 
and  not  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  or  a  convenient  refuge 
in  case  of  failure.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  a  great  improvement 
in  this  respect  is  taking  place;  and  as  the  pressure  of  population  makes 
itself  felt  in  a  fiercer  competition  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  we  shall 
witness  a  still  greater  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  men  who  will  en- 
list their  powers  in  this  most  influential  of  all  professions. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  would  advise  those  to  whom  the  present  condition 
of  our  schools  is  of  greater  importance  than  their  future  development 
to  pay  very  little  attention  to  circulars,  advertisements,  and  laudatory 
letters  from  prominent  men.  These  things  are  easy  to  secure,  and  as  a 
rule  mean  nothing  at  all.  A  visit  to  the  school — not  during  the  vaca- 
tion, but  during  the  term  before  the  son  or  daughter  is  to  be  entered  — 
will  reveal  more  to  an  intelligent  parent  who  is  capable  of  judging  men 
and  penetrating  attractive  shams  than  a  year  of  correspondence.  First 
let  him  talk  with  teachers  and  boys,  note  their  bearing  and  conversation, 
and  form  an  idea  of  the  atmosphere  which  pervades  the  institution. 
Goethe  believed  in  a  spiritual  atira  or  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
every  person  and  expressed  in  the  subtlest  manner  his  spiritual  quality 
— the  flavor,  as  it  were,  of  his  personality.  Most  institutions,  I  have 
found,  and  particularly  schools,  have  in  a  pronounced  degree  this  aura, 
and  no  person  of  delicate  perception  will  fail  to  be  impressed  with  it. 
No  matter  what  reputation  a  school  may  boast,  and  what  distingubhed 
alumni,  I  am  always  inclined  to  judge  it  by  the  tone  which  prevails 
among  its  teachers  and  pupils;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  vit- 
al test  which  will  reveal  its  merits  as  well  as  its  deficiencies. 

In  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  American  life,  with  its  absorbing  busine 
cares,  the  school,  and  particularly  the  boarding-school,  plays  a  mo 
important  part  than,  in  a  society  so  highly  organized  as  ours,  it  ougi 
to  play.  Parents  in  a  large  measure  shirk  the  duty  of  watching  the 
children's  development  and  molding  their  characters.     Without  muc 
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compunction  they  delegate  this  inestimable  privilege  to  the  school  mas- 
ter; and  thereby  lose  more  th^n  they  will  ever  have  the  wit  to  discover. 
And  permit  me  in  parenthesis  to  remark  that  I  attribute  to  this  shirk- 
ing of  a  sacred  duty  the  superficial  and  perfunctory  relation  which  usu- 
ally exists  between  American  fathers  and  sons.  The  paternal  relation 
is  here  robbed  of  half  its  beauty.  How  comparatively  rare  it  is  to  find 
in  American  homes  that  warm  glow  of  family  affection  which,  like  a 
visible  radiance,  pervades  so  many  German  and  Norwegian  homes 
which  I  know.  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  it  exists  here  as  well  as  in 
Germany  and  Norway;  but  it  is  found  far  more  rarely  than  it  ought  to 
be.  But,  much  as  I  am  tempted  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  my 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  digress. — Prof,  Hjalmar  H,  Bayesen  in 
The  Christian  Union. 


MRS.  POLLARD'S  READING  METHOD  TESTED. 

The  object  of  the  examination  was  to  test  the  pupils  in  applying  what 
they  had  already  acquired  to  new  material,  and  incidentally  to  test  them 
on  what  they  had  been  over.  Tests  were  applied  to  reading,  spelling, 
diacritical  marking,  and  to  spelling  and  reading  new  matter.  Those 
that  had  been  taught  by  the  Pollard  method  were  strong  on  marking 
words  they  alreading  knew,  and  in  pronouncing  words  already  marked. 
Words  they  did  not  remember,  or  they  did  not  know,  they  spelled  by 
sound.  New  words  perplexed  them  very  much.  Within  a  limited 
range  they  were  well  up,  but  it  was  in  the  line  of  marking  and  spelling 
certain  words  that  they  were  most  proficient. 

On  the  other  hand  the  pupils  that  had  been  taught  by  the  other  teach- 
ers were  not  quite  so  strong  in  diacritical  marking  or  in  distinct  enuncia^- 
tion ;  but  they  could  spell  many  more  words  and  they  read  much  better. 
They  detected  the  different  sounds  as  readily,  as  the  others,  but  they 
made  no  persistent  efforts  to  emphasize  them.  That  they  read  better 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  Pollard  method  is  not  a  system  for  teach- 
ing reading.  It  is  confined  to  spelling  and  articulation.  Hence  the 
efforts  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  those  of  the  teachers  had  been  restricted 
to  a  narrow  phase  of  the  subject.  A  child  may  be  regarded  as  having 
a  certain  quantity  of  energy  stored  up  within  himself  which  may  be  set 
free  in  work.  In  this  system  the  child  is  forced  to  work  so  much  with 
artificial  devices  that  he  does  not  distinguish  between  that  which  is  ne- 
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oessary  and  that  which  is  accidental.  Instead  of  dealing  direcdy  with 
the  things  themselves,  he  is  going  to  front  doors  and  back  doors,  and 
thinkmg  of  knobs  and  families,  and  these  soon  become  the  important 
thmgs  and  his  energy  is  expended  where  it  does  him  little  good.  The 
law  of  compensation  is  clearly  illustrated  in  this  case.  What  is  reached 
in  one  direction  is  at  the  expense  of  reading  and  spelling  on  the  other 
side. 

The  question  very  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  the  same  results 
may  not  be  reached  without  so  much  formal  work.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  ''Webster's  Elementary  Spelling  Book,"  will  readily  re- 
call the  fact  that  many  of  the  words  in  it  are  grouped  into  columns  ac- 
cording to  sound  without  reference  to  meaning.  This  being  admitted, 
the  teacher  can  introduce  the  pupil  in  a  very  short  time  to  a  very  large 
number  of  words  which  he  will  learn  to  pronounce  and  to  spell  without 
the  expenditure  of  any  considerable  amount  of  force,  and  if  the  teadier 
will  drill  the  pupil  correctly  and  critically  as  he  progresses  through  the 
speller  on  the  elementary  sound,  all  that  is  secured  by  the  Pollard  sys- 
tem may  be  obtained  from  the  spelling  book,  but,  as  I  think,  with  a  much 
less  expenditure  of  mental  force.  There  is  however  an  element  of 
strength  in  the  Pollard  system,  in  that  it  emphasizes  distinct  utterance 
and  that  it  gives  a  thorough  mastery  over  the  elementary  sounds.  An 
experienced  teacher  can  select  the  essential  elements  in  the  Pollard  sys- 
tem and  adapt  them  to  her  own  classes;  but  an  inexperienced  one  will 
be  so  captivated  by  the  numerous  devices  resorted  to  and  recommended 
in  the  different  books  that  she  will  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  main  object, 
namely,  good  reading,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  she  will  become  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  fact  that  while  her  pupils  have  learned  some  things 
they  have  miaide  little  progress  in  reading. 

To  SUMMARIZE: — I.  It  teaches  the  children  diacritical  marking.  2. 
It  teaches  them  to  pronounce  words  after  the  letters  are  marked.  3. 
It  teaches  them  how  to  spell  by  sound. 

Negatively. — i.  It  does  not  teach  the  children  how  to  read.  2,  It 
does  not  teach  them  how  to  spell  many  words  except  by  sound.  3.  It 
gives  little  power  over  new  words.  4.  It  does  not  pay  attention  to 
the  arrangement  of  letters  in  the  word.  5.  It  misdirects  the  pupil's 
energy.  6.  It  introduces  too  much  foreign  matter  that  has  little  or  no 
relevancy  to  the  subject  of  reading  or  spelling. — Report  of  Kansas 
Cify  Public  School  i88p-po. 
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THE  TEACHER  QUESTIONED. 

Year  after  year,  in  some  city  of  our  land,  royal  welcome  is  given  to 
the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Scarred  and  halt 
and  maimed  come  the  thinning  ranks,  many  of  the  number  with  little  of 
comeliness  to  outward  seeming.  But  the  hearts  of  their  hosts  go  back 
to  the  days  of  the  camp  and  march  and  field;  because  of  what  was  then, 
is  the  welcome  given — ^and  because  of  the  lessons  learned  in  those  da3rs, 
the  men  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  each  finding  the  other  ' 'a  foeman  worthy 
of  hb  steel,"  now  clasp  hands  in  blessed  brother-love. 

The  teacher  realizes,  as  no  other  can,  that  there  is  a  new  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  In  scattered  squads  here  and  there  through  the  land, 
it  is  drilling  to-day.  It  knows  no  North,  no  South,  this  grand  army  of 
the  children.  Its  rank  and  file  are  preparing  for  the  mighty  struggle 
of  the  coming  years,  and  upon  the  teachers  of  to-day  rests  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  that  struggle. 

Dear  comrade  of  the  teachers*  guild,  let  me  speak  to  your  heart  on 
that  subject.  Taking  up  a  paper  one  day,  my  eye  fell  on  the  reports 
of  Commencement  exercises.  Glancing  these  over,  I  read,  'The 
Liquor  Question — A  Greek  Oration.*' 

Greek,  indeed!  This  question  which  touches  you  and  me,  this  ques- 
tion which  touches  every  interest  in  our  beloved  country — this  question 
spoken  of  in  an  unknown  tongue,  in  the  midst  of  the  electric  light 
flashed  upon  it  in  these  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century!  I  was  in- 
dignant as  I  read!  You  are  indignant  at  the  thought!  And  yet  may 
we  not  be  throwing  stones  whose  rebound  will  shatter  our  own  crystal 
houses?  Is  this  great  temperance  question  aught  but  **all  Greek**  to 
you,  so  ^  as  a  vital,  personal  interest  in  it,  is  concerned  ?  an  interest 
that  leads  you  out  into  genuine  work  for  the  cause?  Have  you  realized 
that  any  special  responsibility '  rests  upon  you  in  this  matter?  You 
teach  the  laws  of  life  and  health  in  your  physiology  class,  you  speak, 
mayhap,  of  the  evil  effects  of  liquor.  But  do  you  show  your  pupils 
anything  that  will  lead  them  to  shun  the  twin  curses,  alcohol  and  tobac- 
CO,  because  of  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  their  action  on  the  human 
system?  Do  you  not  hear  a  voice,  like  one  of  old,  crying,  "Thou  art 
verily  guilty  concerning  thy  brother?** 
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It  is  because  of  a  firm  belief  that  the  life  of  the  nation  depends  upon 
the  children  of  to-day  who  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow, 
that  we  come  to  you  with  these  test- questions  concerning  your  interest 
m  the  work — that  we  plead  with  you,  as  teachers,  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. There'are  no  new  points  to  present,  save  as  the  teachings  of 
science  are  daily  rendering  still  more  certain  the  conclusions  already 
reached;  the  story  is  almost  as  old  as  the  curse  of  alcohol  itself;  but 
we  plead  with  you  to  see  that  its  facts  become  as  firmly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  your  pupils  as  the  multiplication  table,  or  the  boundaries  of  the 
state  in  which  they  live. 

Alcohol  is  a  poison^  to  stomach  and  hearty  to  nerve  and  brain,  to  mus- 
cles and  blood,  always  and  everywhere — in  cider,  home-made  wine  and 
beer,  as  in  brandy,  whisky  and  gin.  Once  firmly  fixed  as  a  part  of  the 
life-fibre  of  our  pupils,  from  what  dangers  may  not  this  simple  knowl- 
edge set  them  free? 

Ah,  if  but  the  teachers  were  aroused  to  the  duty  of  the  hour,  the  bat- 
tle would  be  virtually  won.  Law  or  no  law,  by  precept  and  example, 
by  word  ahd  thought  and  look,  the  teacher  who  hears  God*s  "woe  is 
me  if  I  tell  not  the  truth,"  will  do  this  work. 

Triie,  the  curriculum  is  crowded,  the  teacher's  hands  are  full.  But 
even  in  states  where  this  study  is  not  required  by  law,  there  are  teachers 
who  are  faithful  to  the  matter;  teachers  who  willshorten  the  recitation- 
period  in  arithmetic  by  two  minutes,  for  the  sake  of  reading  to  the  class 
an  item  from  the  newspaper  in  regard  to  the  opium,  rum  and  port  wine 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars;  teachers  whose  pupils  learn  about 
alcohol  and  heredity,  but  do  not  attempt  to  lumber  their  brains  with  the 
relationships  of  all  the  French  sovereigns;  they  know  about  England's 
awful  sin  in  forcing  the  opium  trade  on  China,  but  do  not  try  to  mem- 
orize the  names  of  the  open  ports  of  the  Celestial  Empire;  they  leara 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  will  dwarf  a  boy  physically,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally, but  they  do  not  learn  the  height  of  the  Matterhom,  nor  the  length 
of  the  Lena  River. 

Passing  through  the  streets  of  one  of  our  great  cities,  you  may  often 
meet  a  cart  full  of  bottles  and  labeled  *'Hell  Gate  Brewery.*'  Ah 
they  builded  better  than  they  knew  when  they  named  it  thus.  All  an 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  great  rocks  that  so  long  impeded  the  ap 
proach  to  New  York  by  the  Sound.  No  matter  how  important  its  ar 
rival,  how  dangerous  the  delay  to  property  and  life,   a  vessel  arrivinf 
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there  in  darkness  or  storp  must  abide  in  the  offing,,  for  no  pilot  would 
dare  attempt  the  passage.  Various  unsuccessful  efforts  to  remove  the 
obstacle  were  made.  At  last,  General  Nelson  planned  and  executed. 
By  the  labor  of  long  years,  the  rock  was  honey-combed  with  tunnels, 
and  in  each  of  these  was  placed  a  charge  of  nitro-glycerine,  connected 
with  the  shore  by  an  dectric  wire.  When  all  was  ready,  General  Nel- 
son bade  his  little  daughter  touch  a  key.  **The  circuit  was  complete. 
In  an  instant,  that  mighty  pile  of  rock  rose  high  in  the  air — It  seemed 
to  totter  a  moment  in  its  aerial  flight,  and  then  sank  in  ten  millon  frag- 
ments beneath  the  waves  and  disappeared  forever.  And  Hell  Gate — 
in  New  York  harbor — was  among  the  things  that  were." 

It  may  be  that  hands  directed  by  us,  completing  electric  circuits, 
shall  shatter  into  fragments  greater  obstructions  than  those  in  New 
York  harbor.     *'  A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

'•  With  mighty  things  ye  deal." — Alice  M,  Guernsey, 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  — 38TH 

ANNUAL  SESSION,  ASSEMBLY  CHAMBER,  MADISON, 

DECEMBER  29,  30,  31.  1890. 

Monday^  December  ^p,  8:00  P.  M. 

Address — University  Extension President  T.  C.  Chamberlain 

General  Discussion. 

Tuesday^  December  jo^  g:oo  A.  M. 

Business. 
President's  Address. 

Report  of  Committee  — "Education  of  Feeble  Minded  Children" 

Albert  Salisbury,  Chairman 

Report  of  Special  Committee—  "Revision  of  Rules  and  Work  of  the  Associa- 
tion"   Wm.  J.  Desmond 

Paper—  ''The  Bennett  Law,  its  Principles  and  Present  Status  "  .    O.  E.  Wells 

Tuesday,  2:00  P,  M. 

superintendent's  section. 

Some  Features  of  the  County  Superintendency  .   .   .  Supt.  Charles  L.  Harper 

The  Profitable  Vacation Supt.  L.  A.  Williams 

Conditions  of  Efficient  Supervision  in  City  Schools Supt.  J.  F.  Powell 
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GRADED  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

.  English  Teaching  in  High  Schools Principal  H.  B.  Hobbdl 

Discussion  opened  by  C.  W.  Rittenberg. 

Courses  of  Study  in  Graded  Schools Princtpel  L.  H.  dark 

Discussion  opened  by  Otto  Gaifron. 

Relations  between  Principals  and  their  Associate  Teachers 

Principal  C.  W.  Cabeen 

Disonssiou  opened  by  Assistant  Mary  J.  Gillespie. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Science  Teaching  in  Normal  Schools George  Beck 

Discussion  opened  by  G.  M.  Brown. 

The  Relation  of  High  School  Graduates  to  Normal  Schools  .  .  W.  D.  Parker 

English  Teaching  in  Grades  below  the  High  School  .   .   .  Miss  C.  J.  Caldwell 

Tuesday,  8:00  P.  M, 

Paper— "The  Education  of  the  Farm  —  Agricultural  Education," 

W.  H.  Morrison,  Supt.  Farmer's  Institutes 

The  reading  of  this  paper  will  be  followed  by  a  social  reunion  of  Members 
of  the  Association  and  their  friends. 

Wednesday,  December  31,  g:oo  A,  M, 
Business. 

Report  of  Committee  — ** Code  of  Ethics  for  Teachers" 

R.  B.  Dudgeon,  Chairman 

Paper— Primary  Methods Miss  Eva  Holcombe 

Should  Wisconsin  make  an  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 

of  1893 S.  Y.  Gillan 

Work  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  .  State  Supt.  J.  B.  Thayer 
Election  of  OfRcers  and  General  Business. 

All  papers  read  before  the  Association  will  be  open  for  discussion. 
Music  will  be  furnished  at  each  session  during  the  meeting  by  a  Quartette  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Bach,  of  Milwaukee. 

HOTEL  RATES. 

Park  Hotel,  per  day,  I2.00;  fires  extra.  Capital  House)  per  day,  I1.25;  no 
extra  charge  for  fires.  Hotel  Ogden,  per  day,  I1.50;  no  extra  charge  for  fires. 
Commercial  Hotel,  per  day,  |i  to  I1.50. 

RAILROAD  RATES. 

The  following  roads  will  make  the  usual  rate  of  one  and  one-third  pari 
for  the  round  trip:  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Wisconsin  Central,  Illinois  Central,  Milwaukee  &  Northern,  Milwaukee,  Lak< 
Shore  &  Western,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Omaha.  If  members  pass  ove 
two  or  more  railways  going  to  Madison,  they  should  procure  receipts  for  ti« 
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iue  paid  going  over  each  line,  or  for  each  ticket  purchased,  as  no  return  tickets 
at  the  reduced  rate  will  be  issued,  except  upon  the  presentation  of  said  receipt, 
properly  signed  by  the  Railroad  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

L.  D.  HARVEY,  President. 

W.  J.  DESMOND,  Secretary. 

ALBERT  HARDY,  Ch*n  Ex.  Com. 

EDWIN  R.  SMITH.  R.  R.  Sec'y. 


TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

1890. 

I. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  annual  examination  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  at  Madison,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  a.  m., 
Monday,  Dec.  29,  and  continuing  three  days. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  3,  the  standing  of  applicants  will  be  determined 
and  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

II. 

BOARD  OF  examiners. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of  Prof  E.  A.  Birge,  Madison, 
Supt.  E.  C.  Wiswall,  Prairie  du  Sac,  and  Prof  S.  Y.  Gillan,  of  Mil- 
iraukee. 

III. 

character  of  the  examination. 

For  the  limited  (five  years)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had 
in  the  following  branches:  Reading,  Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Writing, 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic  (including  Mental  Arithmetic),  Geography, 
U.  S.  History,  Civil  Government,  Art  of  Teaching,  Physiology,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  Physics,  Physical  Geography,  English  JLiterature  (his- 
torical), and  Mental  Science. 

For  the  unlimited  (life)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in 
the  branches  required  for  limited  State  certificate,  with  the  addition  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology  or  Chemistry  at  the  option  of  the  applicant, 
Political  Economy,  General  History,  English  Literature  (critical),  and 
Theory  of  Teaching.  "^ 
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Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  niitlimum  average  standard  for  a  limiied  cer- 
tificate, and  seventy- five  for  an  unlimited. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  standard  for  each  of  the  first  grade 
branches,  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  the  minimum  in  English  Literature, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology  or  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Political 
Economy  and  General  History. 

The  limited  State  certificate  will  require  three  terms  of  four  months 
each  of  successful  teaching.  The  unlimited,  seven  terms  of  four  montlis 
each. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  moral  character  will  be  required.  Ap- 
plicants for  limited  certificates  will  be  allowed  trials  at  three  consecutive 
sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  which  to  complete  the  examina- 
tion. Applicants  holding  the  limited  certificate,  or  its  equivalent,  will 
be  allowed  trials  at  any  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers during  the  validity  of  the  certificate  held,  in  which  to  complete 
the  examination  for  a  Hfe  certificate. 

During  the  limits  herein  fixed  re-examination  will  not  be  required 
upon  branches  in  which  a  satisfactory  standing  has  been  attained. 

IV. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Examination  in  branches  additional  to  those  required  for  a  limited 
certificate  will  be  taken  up  on  the  second  day — Tuesday,  December  3a 

The  evening  examination  will  be  confined  to  the  following  branches: 
Art  of  Teaching,  Botany,  Arithmetic. 

In  examinations  upon  any  branch  Drawing  may,  and  in  Physiology, 
Physics,  Botany  and  Zoology,  will  be  required  to  the  extent  of  correctly 
and  creditably  representing  any  objects  described. 

As  a  guide  to  such  as  may  desire  to  review  either  of  the  following 
branches  before  examination,  or  are  making  original  preparation  in  these 
studies,  the  following  suggestions  are  made:  Political  Economy — New- 
comb's  or  F.  A.  Walker's;  Mental  Science  ^-Sully's  Teachers'  Hand- 
book of  Psychology;  General  History— Myers'  Ancient  and  Myer' 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or  Fisher's  Universal  History;  Engli  1 
Literature  (historical) — Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature  ar  1 
Backus'  Shaw's  English  Literature;  Art  of  Teaching — Fitch's  L  • 
tures;  Physiology  —  Martin's  The  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course)  or  i 
equivalent;  Physics  —  Gage  or  Avery,  or  an  equivalent;  Physical  Ge<    ■ 
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raphy — Hinman's  Eclectic  Physical  Geography,  or  an  equivalent; 
English  Literature  (critical) — Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature; 
candidates  for  the  life  certificate  will  also  be  critically  familiar  with 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  LowelFs  Democracy  and  Other 
Addresses;  Theory  of  Teaching — Sully's  Teachers'  Handbook  of  Psy- 
chology; Botany — Gray's  Lessons,  Revised  Edition  of  1887.  Can- 
didates will  be  expected  fully  to  describe  and  diagram  a  plant  furnished 
them,  applying  correctly  the  technical  terms  of  Gray.  Zoology — 
Packard's  Zoology  (Briefer  Course),  or  an  equivalent.  In  Geology, 
besides  the  knowledge  of  some  standard  text- book,  candidates  will  be 
familiar  with  the  general  geological  history  of  Wisconsin,  and  will  be 
able  to  sketch  a  general  geological  map  and  sections  of  the  State.  In 
Chemistry  the  cajididate  must  be  practically  familiar  with  laboratory 
work  and  experimentation. 

The  text-books  suggested  represent  the  minimum  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  Board  of  Examiners  deems  sufficient.  The  candidates 
are  expected  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  and  all  parts  of  them 
or  with  books  of  equal  rank. 

Stationery  needed  will  be  furnished  by  the  Board. 

The  attention  of  all  persons  who  intend  to  become  principals  of  free 
high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  and  who  are  required  by  law  to  pass  special 
examinations  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  in  such  high  school,  is  es- 
pecially called  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  this  examination. 

Sec.  494,  R.  S.,  and  Ch.  325,  Laws  of  1883,  Sec.   i. 

J.  B.  Thayer, 

State  Superintendent. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Oct.  14,  1890. 

PROGRAM. 

At  the  examination  of  teachers  for  State  certificates,  to  be  held  in 
Madison,  commencing  Dec.  2q,  1890,  by  order  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, the  following  program  will  be  observed: 

Monday  A.  M.— Arithmetic,  Constitutions. 

Monday  p.  m. — Physiology,  English  Grammar. 

Tuesday  a.  m. —  Algebra,  History  of  the  United  States. — Geology  or 
Chemistry;  Political  Economy. 

Tuesday  p.  m. — Physics,  Geography. —  General  History,  Botany. 

Wednesday  A.  m. — Geometry,  Art  of  Teaching. — Zoology,  Science 
of  Teaching. 
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Wednesday  p.  m. — English  Literature  (i),  Mental  Science. —  EngBA 
Literature  (2). 

Candidate  will  please  note  the  change  in  the  program  with  regard  to 
the  examination  in  Reading.  This  examination  will  be  given  on  Tues- 
day at  such  hours  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  candidates  and 
the  examiner. 

Penmanship  and  Orthography  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  is 
other  branches  submitted  to  the  Board.  Orthoepy  will  be  tested  in 
connection  with  Reading,  in  which  the  examination  will  be  oral.  I>e> 
scriptive  and  Ph)rsical  Geography  will  be  tested  in  one  paper. 

Applicants  are  expected  to  note  carefully  the  times  set  for  the  different 
branches,  and  to  present  themselves  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
branches  in  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

Experience  has  shown  that  only  applicants  who  are  exceptionally  well 
prepared  are  able  to  complete  the  examination  at  one  session.  Those 
who  appear  for  the  first  time  are  advised  to  select  their  subjects  from 
the  list  so  that  no  half  day  will  be  overcrowded  with  work.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  summer  examination  of  1891  will  be  substantially  identical 

with  that  for  the  winter  of  1890. 

E.  A.  BIRGE. 
E.  C.  WISWALL, 
S.  Y.  GILLAN. 


EDITORIAL. 

An  inspection  of  the  list  of  county  Superintendents  shows  that  by  the  elec- 
tions this  year  several  of  the  best  in  the  state  have  been  lost  to  the  schools. 
Nagle,  Harper,  Wiswell,  Sheridan  and  Smith,  not  to  mention  others,  have  dooe 
long  and  excellent  service,  and  it  is  a  misfortune  that  they  are  to  leave  the  work. 

Every  now  and  then  a  talk  about  pensioning  teachers  springs  up.    We 

think  it  lamentable  that  such  a  scheme  finds  advocates.  Teachers  are  as  cap* 
able  of  taking  care  of  themselves  as  other  people,  and  to  provide  public  pen* 

sions  for  any  of  them  would  lower  the  tone  of  the  calling The  excelleot 

program  for  the  coming  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  tbe 
importance  of  the  meeting  in  relation  to  the  educational  policy  of  the  state,  and 
the  fact  that  now  we  have  but  one  meeting  a  year  ought  to  bring  out  a  very 

large  and  earnest  attendance Wisconsin  is  rapidly  developing  the  most 

vigorous  and  unified  high  school  system  in  the  west  The  growth  of  the  list 
of  accredited  schools  for  the  State  University  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  these  schools  are  sending  up  yearly  to  Madison  is  one  strik- 
ing evidence  of  this  growth Thb  result  of  tlfe  elections  places  at  the  bead 
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of  the  educational  department  a  former  County  Superintendent,  one  who  has 
had  experience  in  Institute  work  and  also  as  principal  of  a  dty  school.  His 
loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  is  well  known  to  all  members  of 
the  Teachers'  Association,  as  well  as  his  independence  of  thought  and  action. 

We  have  reason  to  andcipate  a  vigorous  and  progressive  administration 

Thb  admirable  series  of  papers  on  Manual  Training  contributed  to  the  Journal, 
by  Prof.  Upham,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  is  concluded  in  the  pres- 
ent number.  They  outline  a  systematic,  progressive  and  practical  scheme  of 
instruction,  such  as  can  be  carried  out  in  many  high  schools  without  serious 
difiSculty,  and  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  contribute  to  the  growth  of  this  sort  of 
iDstruction  in  the  schools  of  this  state. 

Thb  election  has  decided  the  fate  of  the  Bennett  Law.  We  considered  that 
law  to  be  a  useful  one,  but  a  large  body  of  our  fellow  citizens  looked  upon  it  as 
a  covert  attack  upon  parochial  schools,  and  as  such  were  strongly  opposed  ta 
it  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  their  fears  were  groundless,  but  a  law  which 
was  irritating  to  a  large  body  of  voters  was,  by  virtue  of  that  fact,  of  doubtful 
utility.  Now  that  the  elections  are  over  it  will  be  easier  to  free  ourselves  of  the 
ttcaggerations  of  the  campaign,  and  see  clearly  the  effects  of  its  repeal.  This 
simply  puts  legislation  for  compulsory  education  back  where  it  was  two  years 
ago.  The  popular  verdict  rightly  interpreted  is  not  against  compulsory  legisla- 
tkm,  but  against  any  interference  with  parochial  schools.  The  Legislature 
chosen  to  repeal  it  was  chosen  under  stronger  and  more  pronounced  declara-^ 
tions  in  favor  of  our  free  public  schools  than  any  which  has  convened  for  many 
years.  We  shall  look  to  see  these  declarations  made  good  by  valuable  enact- 
ments. Measures  ought  to  be  passed  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  county 
superintendency;  by  providing  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  superintendents, 
and  by  removing  their  election  as  much  as  possible  from  politics.  A  school 
for  feeble  minded  children  should  be  established  in  Wisconsin.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  for  a  thorough  and  systematic  revision  of  our  school  laws, 
which  are  now  in  a  very  confusing  and  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  problem 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  should  be  seriously  faced,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Bennett  Law  should  be  accompanied  with  enactment^  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  useful  ends  contemplated  by  that  statute.  There  are,  indeed,  a  multi- 
tude of  ways  in  which  the  genuine  interest  of  the  legislators  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education  can  be  shown,  and  we  shall  look  for  practical  evidences  of 
their  interest  in  our  public  schools. 

How  patchy  and  ineffective  a  good  deal  of  class  work  is  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  incident,  which  is  an  actual  occurrence:  A  child  says.  *'We  are 
studying  about  Maine  in  our  geography  to-day."  '*And  what  is  Maine  ?''  he  is 
asked.  "I  don't  know,"  and  after  a  moment's  reflecdon  he  adds:  *'One  of 
tile  Northern  Atlantic  States."  "And  to  what  do  the  Northern  Atlantic  States 
belong?"  "I  don't  know."  "Are  they  part  of  Europe?"  "I  don't  know; 
they  are  just  the  Northern  Atlantic  States."     "But  can't  you  find  out  what  they 
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are  a  part  of?"  **  No;  the  map  is  just  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  States;  that  is  aL' 
there  is  of  it.'*  "Well;  are  they  part  of  the  United  States?"  "No."  "Haveyou 
never  seen  them  on  any  other  map?"  "  No."  •  The  child  was  not  to  blame  for 
this  ignorance.  Of  those  who  listened  to  the  conversation,  one  said:  "Ire- 
member  when  I  was  in  the  same  state  of  mind  myself.  Indeed,  rt  seems  to  roe 
that  I  was  almost  through  with  the  study  of  the  United  States  when  I  happened 
to  find  out  that  the  different  sectional  maps  presented  enlarged  portions  of  the 
general  map  of  the  United  States. "  The  fundamental  error  in  the  teaching  pro- 
cess here  is  a  failure  to  find  out  the  actual  state  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  The 
class  work  is  formal,  held  closely  to  whait  is  given  io  the  text,  and  not  directed 
towards  building  up  a  body  of  rig;htly-associated  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  He  is  not  helped  to  see  wholes,  and  their  parts  in  relation  to  the  wholes. 
The  fragmentary  acquisitions  which  he  makes,  because  they  are  disconnected 
and  out  of  relation,  quickly  fade  away,  and  have  to  be  made  over  and  over 
again  until  the^  are  rendered  permanent  by  an  accidental  discovery  of  their  re- 
lations. But  one  great  service  of  good  teaching  is  that  it  leads  directly  to  the 
discovery  of  such  relations,  and  develops  the  habit  of  looking  for  them.  The 
first  effort  of  sound  teaching  is  directed  to  finding  out  what  necessary  relations 
the  pupil  is  failing  to  recognize,  and  making  sure  that  he  discovers  and  appre- 
ciates these.  Hence  the  fundamental  duty  is  to  find  out,  not  whether  the  pupfl 
temporarily  remembers  isolated  facts,  but  what  is  the  state  of  his  knowledge  re- 
garding the  things  he  is  learning,  whether  he  sees  them  in  their  general  relations. 
But  we  are  still  too  much  absorbed  with  the  dreary  task  of  hearing  him  repeat 
isolated  facts. 

Elsewhere  we  publish  an  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  Supt.  Green- 
wood, of  Kansas  City,  on  the  so-called  synthetic  method  of  teaching  reading. 
It  seems  to  us  very  interesting  from  at  least  two  points  .  of  view.  In  the  first 
place  it  illustrates  very  clearly  the  application  of  the  experimental  method  to 
the  study  of  pedagogy.  Four  schools  were  selected  in  which  conditions  were 
judged  equally  favorable,  and  in  two  of  these  the  new  method  was  introduced 
while  the  old  was  adhered  to  in  the  other  two.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a  criti- 
cal and  carefully  devised  test  was  applied  to  the  work  in  the  four  rooms.  Of 
course,  as  in  all  experimental  work,  the  most  important  element  is  the  propound- 
ing of  definite  and  pertinent  questions,  and  the  devising  of  accurate  tests  to  ob- 
tain from  the  experiment  an  answer  to  them.  This  seems  to  have  been  skillfolly 
done,  and  the  results  are  quite  conclusive.  The  report  of  an  ordinary  teacher 
that  a  new  method  is  eminently  successful  has  very  little  value,  because  if  is 
founded  upon  vague  impressions,  and  the  novelty  of  a  scheme  is  pretty  sure  to 
give  a  bias  in  its  favor.  For  this  loose  sort  of  work,  which  has  kept  our  schc  Is 
shifting  from  one  device  to  another,  carried  away  with  temporary  crazes.  I  :c 
the  word-method,  the  construction  lines,  map-drawing,  the  orthoepy,  the  ab  i- 
donment  of  grammar,  etc.,  there  is  great  need  of  substituting  this  careful,  sd  ft- 
tific  experimenting,  which  will  give  us  trustworthy  results  and  an  assured  p  a- 
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gress.  City  superintendents  are  the  persons  most  favorably  situated  for 
^ievising  and  carrying  out  such  experiments.  They  have  under  their  direction 
a  wide  range  of  work,  from  which  can  be  selected  suitable  conditions  for  com- 
parative tests»  and  they  have  in  their  reports  a  means  of  making  known  their 
methods  and  results.  We  shall  hope  that  the  line  of  study  opened  up  by  Supt. 
Greenwood  will  commend  itself  to  many  others,  and  that  through  their  efforts 
we  shall  find  a  way  out  of  the  vacillation  and  crazes  which  have  long  enough 
characterized  our  educational  movements. 

Thb  other  point  of  special  interest  in  the  experiment  referred  to  above  is  con- 
tained in  the  sentence:  "In  this  system  the  child  is  forced  to  work  so  much 
with  artificial  devices  that  he  does  not  distinguish  between  that  which  is  neces- 
sary and  that  which  is  accidental."  This  is  the  fundamental  error  with  a  large 
number  of  popular  devices.  They  do  not  go  directly  to  the  end  in  view.  They 
waste  time  and  energy  over  adventitious  and  extraneous  matters  lugged  in  to 
make  the  work  attractive  or  easy.  That  was  the  error  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
struction-lines map-drawing,  of  diacritical  marking,  of  the  analysis-of-letters 
penmanship,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  mistake,  a  serious  mistake,  to  accumulate  such 
elaborate  and  cumbersome  aids.  They  distract  the  pupil  and  impede  his  prog- 
ress. He  is  not  interested  or  helped  by  them.  We  need  to  learn  directness  in 
in  our  school  work — to  see  clearly  the  main  purposes  to  be  secured  and  to  make 
straight  for  them.  True  interest  arises  from  a  sense  of  well-directed  energies, 
not  from  fripperies  and  distractions.  It  is  significant  indeed  that  Supt.  Green- 
wood is  led  from  Mrs.  Pollard's  system  back  to  Noah  Webster's  Spelling  Book, 
which  he  considers  preferable.  Its  organic  ideas  are  the  same  as  hers  and  it  has 
besides  the  great  excellence  she  lacks  —  that  of  directness. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

[The  following  directions  are  printed  at  the  head  of  each  paper:  "Give  your 
name  and  address  on  each  sheet;  also  how  long  you  have  studied  the  subject,  in 
what  school,  under  what  teacher,  and  from  what  text-books."] 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Multiply  317  days  13  hours  31  minutes  53  seconds  by  the  quotient  of  5-7 
divided  by  i  1-14. 

2.  What  is  the  interest  on  I517  from  Sept.  10,  1889,  to  the  present  date,  at  7 
per  cent,  interest. 

3.  A  person  sold  a  horse  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent. ;  if  he  had  received  $60  more 
for  it,  he  would  have  gained  io  per  cent.     Find  the  cost  of  the  horse. 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  a  right-of-way  for  a  railroad  132  miles  long  and  100  feet 
wide,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2,0  per  acre. 
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ALGEBRA. 

Give  all  the  work,  not  simply  results. 

1.  Find  four  factors  of  x^  — >• . 

2.  State  and  explain  two  different  methods  of  elimination  in  the  case  of  two 
simple  equations  containing  two  unknown  quantities. 

Find  the  value  of  x  and  j/  in  the  equations 

I  3       2 

3.  How  do  you  complete  the  square  of  x*  +  ^axf 
Wky  will  this  give  a  perfect  square? 

Solve  x^  —  6ax  —  ^. 


a-\-  1      A-f-i     ^4-1       </-f-i 
+ 


4.  Simplify- 


cd  ab 

c-\-d      a-^b 


V  a      *v  £» 

5.  Divide  fx  by  f  ;r« 

Simplify  (^>^^  5-7)  -^ 

6.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  16  ;r  •  —  i,  ;r  —  4  jt  •  and  i  —  8  jr  + 
i6;r«. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

1.  Two  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

2.  About  a  given  circle,  describe  a  triangle  similar  to  a  given  triangle. 

3.  If  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  line  which  cuts  the  base, 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  sides  of  the  triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectang:le 
contained  by  the  segments  of  the  base,  together  with  the  square  on  the  straigbt 
line  which  bisects  the  angle. 

4.  What  fraction  of  a  right  angle  will  the  angles  of  a  poitagon  be  if  in  the 
ratios  of  the  numbers  i,  3,  6,  9,  11  ? 

5.  Describe  a  square  about  a  given  circle.  Compare  the  areas  of  the  squares 
described  about  and  inscribed  within  the  same  circle. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define  a  pyramid  and  its  faces,  edges,  angles,  base  and  apex. 

2.  Prove  that  parallel  sections  of  a  pyramid  are  similar  polygons. 

3.  Compare  the  volume  of  a  sphere  10  inches  in  diameter  with  one  10  iod  5 
in  diameter  having  a  6  inch  cylindrical  hole  through  its  center. 

4.  Prove  that  two  spherical  triangles  on  equal  spheres  having  their  aoff  s 
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mutually  equal  and  in  the  same  order  are  themselves  equal.    Compare  the 
triangles  in  case  the  spheres  are  ^^^  equal. 

LATIN  — CAESAR. 

1.  Translate:  **Haec  cum  animadvertisset,  convocato  consilio,  omniumque 
ordinum  ad  id  consilium  adhibitis  centurionibus,  vehementer  eos  incusavit: 
primum  quod  aut  quam  in  partem  aut  quo  consilio  ducerentur  sibi  quaeren- 
dum  aut  cogitandum  putarent.  Ariovistum  se  consule  cupidissime  populi 
Romani  amicitiam  appetisse:  cur  hunc  tarn  temere  quisquam  ab  officio  disces- 
surum  judicaret  ?  Sibi  quidem  persuaderi,  cognitis  suis  postulatis  atque  aequi- 
tate  condicionum  perspecta,  eum  neque  suam  neque  populi  Romani  gratiam 
repudiaturum.  Quod  si  furore  atque  amentia  impulsus  bellum  intulisset,  quid 
tandem  vererentur  ?    aut  cur  de  sua  virtute  ant  de  ipsius  diligentia  desperarent? 

2.  (a)  In  what  case  is  consilio  ?  and  why  ? 
{b)  In  what  case  in  sibi  ?  and  why  ? 

(^r)  In  what  case  is  officio?  and  why  ? 
(</)  In  what  case  is  sibi?  and  why? 
(e)  In  what  case  is  gratiam  ?  and  why  ? 
(/)  In  what  case  is  furore  ?  and  why  ? 
ig)  In  what  case  is  impulsus?  and  why? 

3.  Why  are  the  following  verbs  in  the  subjunctive  ?  {a)  animadvertisset,  (b) 
ducerentur,  {c)  putarent,  (d)  intulisset,  {e)  accepissent.  (/)  Explain  construc- 
tion of  persuaderi. 

4.  (a)  Explain  construction:  Ariovistum  appetisse. 
{b)  Explain  construction  of  ducerentur. 

(c)  How  do  these  constructions  resemble  one  another  in  use,  and  how  do 
they  differ? 

5.  Principal  parts  of  (a)  animadvertisset,  (b)  convocato,  (c)  adhibitis,  {d) 
quaerendum,  (e)  ducerentur,  (/)  persuaderi,  (g)  intulisset,  (A)  vererentur. 

LATIN  — CICERO  AND  VIRGIL. 

1.  Translate:  Quamquam  quid  loquor?  Te  ut  ulla  res  frangat?  tu  ut  um- 
quam  te  corrigas?  tu  ut  ullam  fugam  meditere  ?  tu  ut  exsilium  cogites?  Utinam 
tibi  istam  mentem  dl  immortales  duint!  tametsi  video,  si  mea  voce  perterritus 
ire  in  exsilium  animum  induxeris,  quanta  tempestas  invidiae  nobis — si  minus 
in  praesens  tempus,  recenti  memoria  scelerum  tuorum,  at  in  posteritatem  — 
impendeat;  sed  est  tanti,  dum  modo  ista  sit  privata  calamitas,  et  a  rei  publicae 
periculis  sejungatur. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of:  loquor,  frangat^  corrigaB,  sejungatur. 

3.  Construction  of:  voce,  nobis,  tempus  memoria,  tanti. 

4.  Explain  the  subjunctives:  yrfl!«^a/,  duint,  impendeat,  sit. 

5.  What  kind  of  genitive  is  scelerum,  invidiae  f 
I.  Translate: 

Hie  incredibilis  rerum  fama  occupat  auris, 

VoL  XX.,  No.  ia.-3 
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Priamiden  Helenum  Graias  regnare  per  urbes, 
Conjugio  Aeacidae  Pyrrhi  sceptrisque  potitum, 
£t  patrio  Andromachen  iterum  cessisse  marito. 
Obstiipui,  miroque  incensum  pectus  amore, 
Compellare  virum  et  casus  cognoscere  tantos. 

2.  Divide  these  verses  into  feet,  after  the  following  model: 

Arma  vi  |  rumque  ca  |  no  Tro  |  jae  qui  |  primus  ab  |  oris,  marking  all 
short  syllables. 

3.  What  kind  of  words  are  Priamiden  and  Aeacidae^  and  how  formed? 

4.  Principal  parts  of:  cessisse,  obsiupui,  incensum,  cognoscere, 
•   5.  Construction  of:  Helenum,  sceptris,  pectus. 

LATIN  —  ET  YMO  LOG  Y. 

1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  First  Declension. 

2.  Decline  dominus,  virtus,  corpus,  fructus,  domus, 

3.  Decline  bonus,  tristis,  quis. 

4.  Principal  parts  of  moneo;  and  synopsis  in  third  person  singular,  active  and 
passive. 

5.  Principal  parts  of  rego;  and  inflect,  active.and  passive,  the  future  indica- 
tive, pluperfect  indicative  and  imperfect  subjunctive. 

1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  Fourth  Declension. 

2.  Decline  stella,  arbor,  iter,  rex,  dies. 

3.  Decline  tener,  atrox,  hie, 

4.  Principal  parts  of  audio;  and  synopsis  in  second  person  plural,  active  and 
passive. 

5.  Principal  parts  of  amo;  and  inflect,  active  and  passive,  the  future  indica- 
tive, perfect  subjunctive,  and  imperative. 

GERMAN. 

1.  Translate:    i.  When  and  with  whom  did  you  go  to  school  ? 

2.  I  have  seen  the  younger  son  of  my  rich  neighbor  in  your  garden. 

3.  My  good  mother  wrote  me  six  long  letters  last  year. 

4.  His  high  house  was  built  by  my  father  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

5.  Your  sisters  will  always  love  our  oldest  aunt  and  her  daughters. 

6.  Her  boy  has  translated  the  new  book  of  your  teachers  which  they  had 
given  him. 

7.  Where  do  the  two  new  churches  of  this  city  stand  ? 

8.  She  would  like  to  buy  the  black  horses  that  were  in  the  fields. 

9.  Our  little  girls  should  have  washed,  if  they  had  cold  water. 

10.  The  friends  will  rejoice  that  their  children  love  one  another  so  wamily. 

2.  Give,  in  German  and  in  your  own  words,   a  brief  synopsis  of  any  of  yc 
reading  lessons  (prose  or  poetry). 

3.  Give  the  third  person,  singular,  perfect  tense;  the  second  person,  plun 
imperfect;  and  the  first  person,  singular,  future,  of  four  verbs,  one  r^;ular,  oi 
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irregular,  one  reflexive  and  one  passive,  no  one  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
above  sentences  or  in  your  synopsis. 

4.  What  prepositions  govern:    i.  The  Dat.;   2.   The  Ace;  and  3.  The  Dat. 
or  Ace.    Give  sentences,  containing  one  preposition  from  each  class. 


THE  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  AGAIN. 

We  present  this  month  a  tist  showing  the  number  of  students  entered  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  during  the  years  1889-90  and  1890-91.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  this  with  the  list  given  last  month.  High  Schools  are  in- 
tended unless  otherwise  indicated.    Schools  not  mentioned  sent  no  students. 


Albion  Academy 8 

Appleton 2 

Ashland i 

Baraboo 7 

Beaver  Dam 3 

Beloit 2 

Berlin 2 

Black  River  Falls i 

Boscobel 2 

Brodhead 2 

Carroll  College i 

Columbus 4 

Chippewa  Falls 5 

Darlington 2 

Dodgeville 2 

Eau  Claire 11 

Edgerton 3 

Elkhorn 4 

Evansville i 

Evansville  Seminary 2 

Fond  du  Lac 4 

Fort  Atkinson 6 

Grand  Rapids 7 

Green  Bay i 

Horicon i 

Hudson » 2 

Janesville 4 

Jefferson i 

Kenosha i 

La  Crosse 4 

Lake  Geneva 3 

Lake  Mills 2 

Lancaster 4 

Lodi , I 

Madison 66 

Mazomanie 8 

Menominee i 

Mineral  Point 3 

Milw?  jkee 26 


Milwaukee  Academy 3 

Monroe 12 

Necedah 3 

Neenah 4 

Neillsville i 

New  London i 

New  Richmond i 

Omro I 

Oregon    3 

Oshkosh 9 

Portage 5 

Poynette 4 

Prairie  du  Chien 7 

Racine 5 

Reedsburg 4 

Richland  Center 2 

Ripon 2 

Rockford(Ill.) 4 

Sheboygan i 

Sparta ,  12 

Spring  Green i 

Stevens  Point 6 

Stoughton 7 

Viroqua 14 

Waupaca 2 

Watertown 3 

Waterloo i 

Wauwatosa 3 

West  Bend 2 

West  De  Pere 2 

Whitewater i 

Wisconsin  Academy  (Madison) ....  13 
Normal  Schools  — 

Platteville 9 

Oshkosh I 

Whitewater 2 

River  Falls 3 

Milwaukee 2 

364 


The  song  birds  brought  from  Germany  and  turned  loose  in  Oregon  last  year 
have  prospered,  and  a  large  number  of  insectivorous  song  birds  will  be  import- 
ed. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

No.  of  Schools 
CouNTiBS.  Name.  Post  Office.  in  County. 

Adams ^ 

Ashland W.  M.  Ruggles   Upson   24 

Barron N.  E.  Carver Chetek 100 

Bayfield Mary  A.  Nelson Washburn 12 

Brown D.  8.  Rice Morrison 87 

Buffalo Geo.  Schmidt Alma 83 

Burnett Tena  Nelson Grantsburg 24 

Calumet H.  Severin New  Holsteln 67 

Chippewa M.  S.  Bailey Chippewa  Falls 144 

Clark   G.  E.  Crothers Neillsville 104 

Columbia E.  C.  True Portage 144 

Crawford Archie  McDowell Mt.  Sterling 93 

Dane,  ist  district Sylvanus  Ames Stoughton 126 

Dane,  2d  district D.  F.  Kiser Oregon 120 

Dodge J.  T.  Flavin Watertown 190 

Door W.  L.  Damkoebler Sturgeon  Bay 62 

Douglas G.  G.  Williams West  Superior 31 

Dunn J.  E.  Florin Menomonie 115 

Eau  Claire Anna  Smith Eau  Claire 92 

Florence   J.  S.  Penberthy Florence   8 

Fond  du  Lac M.  T.  Blewett Fond  du  Lac 165 

Forest   A.  J.  Moe Three  Lakes 9 

Grant Dan'l  Needham Lancaster   213 

Green M.  A.  Cunningham  . . . Dayton 131 

Green  Lake Lillian  Huflf Dartf ord   70 

Iowa H.  W.  Dietrich A voca 123 

Jackson   F.  B.  Dell Irving 84 

Jefferson   J.  O.  Perkins Jefferson   126 

Juneau M.  L.  Bunnell Mauston   96 

Kenosha J.  J.  Kirwin Silver  Lake 61 

Kewaunee R.  A.  Moore    Kewaunee 54 

La  Crosse G.  M.  Redding West  Salem 66 

La  Fayette L.  H.  Johnson Darlington    126 

Langlade E.  Nordman Muller's  Lake 56 

Lincoln J.  J.  Hoffman Corning 33 

Manitowoc   C.  E.  Patzer Manitowoc   108 

Marathon    F.  A.  Strupp Athens 131 

Marinette   R,  C.  Ramsey Peshtigo 25 

Marquette Thos.  Skinner Merritt's  Landing 60 

Milwaukee P.  A.  Lynch Williamsburg 67 

Monroe   J.  P.  Galiger Tomah 135 

Oconto James  Lof tus Stiles   52 

Oneida A.  D.  Prideaux Rhinelander 3 

Outagamie J.  J.  Ritchey South  Osborne iii 

Ozaukee A,  J.  Kreitzer Port  Washington 59 

Pepin Jennie  M.  Goodrich . .  .Durand   39 

Pierce A.  L.  Thompson Ellsworth    107 

Polk Carrie  Asp Wagon  Landing 100 

Portage A.  P.  Een Stevens  Point 91 

Price Nettie  McDonald 35 

Racine Agnes  M.  Worsley .    . .  Sylvania 75 

Richland J.  M.  Tereber Richland  Center 121 

Rock,  ist  district W.  M.  Ross Footville 83 

Rock,  2d  district David  Throne Beloit 86 

St.  Croix Lovila  M.  Mosher New  Richmond in 

Sauk W.  H.  Shulz Argyle  161 

Sawyer Efl&e  M.  Harrington  . .  Hay  ward 4 
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Shawano L.  D.  Roberts. .    Shawano 93 

Sheboygan .Martin  Hughes Winooski 114 

Taylor Ernst  Pries Medford 48 

Trempealeau W.  L.  Cummings Centerville   97 

Vernon D.  O.  Mahoney Viroqua 152 

Walworth L.  A.  Williams Elkhorn 120 

Washburn G.  A.  Barker Shell  Lake 16 

Washington   Henry  Wahle West  Bend 98 

Waukesha A.  H.  Craig Caldwell 119 

Waupaca F.  S.  Grubb Weyauwega 119 

Waushara T.  S.  Chipman Terrill 100 

Winnebago Mary  E.  Blackburn. .  .Omro 97 

Wood Edward  Lynch Grand  Rapids 63 


Total   6, 104 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 

Germany.  In  the  Prussian  governmental  district  Stade,  seventy  elementary 
teachers  are  wanting.  The  normal  school  of  the  district  will  only  yield  29  grad- 
uates this  year,  hence  4i  vacancies  will  be  kept  open  by  instituting  half  day 
schools.  Low  salaries  are  the  cause,  and  since  the  Prussian  government  is,  on 
principle,  opposed  to  women  as  teachers,  the  places  are  kept  vacant  rather 
than  filled  with  capable  women. 

In  the  village  Klein-Loitz  in  Prussia,  which  numbers  220  souls,  there  is  only 
one  person  who  pays  other  than  taxes  on  real  estate,  and  that  is  the  school- 
master. 

While  the  elementary  schools  all  over  Germany  slowly  lose  their  teachers, 
the  number  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  is  not  likely  to  diminish  soon. 
While  the  normal  schools  for  elementary  teachers  have  the  consumption,  the 
universities,  and  especially  their  philosophical  department  which  furnish  the 
teachers  for  secondary  schools,  have  the  dropsy.  During  the  year  from  Dec.  i, 
1888,  till  Dec.  I,  1889,  1,100  teachers  were  engaged  in  the  17  gymnasia,  10  real- 
gymnasia,  21  real-schulen  and  19  normal  schools  in  Saxony,  and  during  that 
year  only  30  places  were  vacated  by  death  (7),  by  pensioning  (14),  or  by  volun- 
tary resignation  (9).  There  was  an  ample  number  of  candidates  to  choose 
from  for  filling  the  vacancies. 

Weimar  has  adopted  a  salary-scale  for  its  elementary  teachers,  ist  year 
1,050  marks  (I262.50);  4th  year  1,100  marks  (I275.00);  6th  year  1,300  marks 
(I325.00);  nth  year  1,550  marks  (I387.50);  i6th  year  1,800  marks  (I450.00); 
2ist  year  2,100  marks  (I525.00);  26th  year  2,300  marks  (I575.00).  This  does  not 
include  rent,  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  ^5  to  20  per  cent.  Teachers  who 
have  been  in  office  25  years  are  pensioned;  their  pension  amounts  to  three- 
quarters  or  two-thirds  of  their  salary.  If  they  leave  the  profession  after  ten 
years  their  pension  amounts  to  scarcely  one-third  of  their  salary. 

Special  schools  for  weak-minded  children  (dullards)  are  being  opened  in  near- 
ly all  cities  of  the  Empire.    Weimar  recently  opened  one,  chiefly  to  relieve  the 
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city  schools  of  elements  which  are  apt  to  retard  the  average  pupil's  progress. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  is  making  inquiries  into  the  number  of 
free  teachers'  societies,  their  scope  of  work  and  their  number  of  members.  It 
would  seem  as  though  he  is  arming  himself  for  parliamentary  attacks  which  are 
sure  to  come  this  winter. 

Everywhere  in  the  press  of  Prussia  war  is  made  upon  the  classical  high  school 
(Gymnasium),  yet  during  the  past  year  ii  new  classical  schools  and  only  one 
new  high  school  "  without  Latin'*  was  opened. 

England.  The  great  benefactor  George  Muller  in  Bristol,  who  is  a  native 
of  Germany,  recently  published  his  51st  annual  report  upon  his  orphan-asy- 
lums. He  is  now  85  years  old,  and  began  his  benevolent  career  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1835,  in  a  very  modest  way.  *' To-day,**  he  says,  **at  least  100,000 
orphans  are  well  cared  for  in  English  asylums,  while  in  1835  only  3.600  orphans 
were  in  asylums  and  8,000  in  prisons.'*  Muller  and  Dr.  Bamardo  in  London 
have  deserved  the  highest  praise  for  their  benevolent  work  in  providing  for 
orphans. 

France.  The  French  government  is  brought  face  to  face  with  an  unforeseen 
difficulty.  According  to  the  law  of  1887  all  parochial  schools  in  France  must  be 
made  lay-schools  in  or  before  the  year  1891.  This  is  mandatory.  But  a  recent 
law  obliges  all  male  teachers  to  serve  in  the  army,  from  wbich  service  the 
teachers  were  exempt  formerly.  Now  that  the  teaching  profession  does  not 
have  that  privilege  any  longer,  the  number  of  candidates  is  so  small,  that  the 
conversion  of  parochial  to  public  schools  is  made  impossible.  The  cabinet  de- 
liberated as  to  how  best  to  meet  the  difficulty^  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  certainty 
that  the  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  women  of  whom  any  number  of  licensed 
ones  can  be  had  in  France. 

Bohemia.  The  Bohemian  School-Association  has  a  fund  of  200,000  florins. 
Since  its  establishment  it  has  founded  79  schools  in  57  communities,  with  193 
teachers  and  8,069  pupils. 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

'*  Dogmatic  and  Demonstrative  Teaching  "  was  the  subject  discussed  by  Supt 
Anderson  before  the  Froebel  union  at  the  high  school  building,  Nov.  15.  These 
terms  were  used  respectively  to  characterize  the  old  and  the  new  in  educational 
method;  and  the  latter  was  applied  especially  to  the  kindergarten  and  the  man- 
ual training  school.  The  lecturer  was  able  to  adduce  illustrations  of  each  of 
these  methods  from  actual  observation  in  the  schools.  He  held  that  explana 
tion  so  far  from  being  identical  with  demonstration  is  often  harmful  to  the  pu 
pil;  for  "  the  child's  memory  may  get  hold  of  the  explanation  before  it  is  ap 
prehended  by  his  judgment,  thus  deceiving  the  teacher." 

The  Alumni  of  the  State  Normal  School  have  arranged  a  series  of  twelve  en 
tertainments  to  be  given  at  the  Normal  school  on  the  study  of  England;  tht 
subjects  pertain  to  the  history,  scenery,  cities,  literature  and  colonial  posses 
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sions  of  England,  and  are  to  be  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.    The  first  of 
the  series  was  given  before  an  appreciative  audience  on  Nov.  10. 

The  night  schools  are  again  in  successful  operation  and  are  largely  attended, 
with  the  exception  of  the  night  high  school.  In  response  to  the  announcement 
that  a  night  high  school  would  be  organized,  only  twenty-five  students  present- 
ed themselves  for  enrollment;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  number  will  increase 
so  as  to  justify  the  organization  of  classes. 

A  pleasant  affair,  highly  complimentary  to  Prin.  Diedrichsen,  recently  oc- 
carred  at  the  Tenth  District  school.  His  friends  took  occasion  on  his  birthday 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  work  and  especially  of  his  untiring  efforts  to 
improve  the  penmanship  of  his  pupils  by  presenting  him  with  a  fine  gold-head- 
ed cane.  Mr.  Diedrichsen' s  school  won  the  prize  of  a  flag  offered  by  A.  W. 
Rich  &  Co.,  at  the  state  fair  for  the  best  specimens  of  writing  by  school  chil- 
dren.    I.  G. 

ANOTHER  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Editor:  Will  you  please  put  the  following  problem  in  the  Journal.  I 
can  not  solve  it  and  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  solution.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  miscellaneous  examples  of  Robinson's  New  Elementary  Algebra: 

**  The  extremes  of  a  geometrical  series  are  2  and  4,374,  and  the  difference  of 

the  first  and  second  term  is  to  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth  as  i  to  9. 

Required  the  sum  of  the  series." 

John  Fisher,  White  Creek,  Wis. 
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HUMOR  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

A  teacher  in  Vienna  has  collected  and  published  some  humorous  passages 
from  the  compositions  of  his,  and  other  teachers'  pupils.  We  excerpt  a  few  and 
render  them  in  English  garb  for  the  delectation  of  teachers  who  have  en- 
gas:ed  Miss  Le  Row's  **  English  as  She  is  Taught."  They  may  show  that  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  school  boys  are  fully  as  productive  of  scholastic  nonsense  as 
our  American  youth.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact,  that  the 
following  gems  of  humor  are  culled  from  the  wisdom  of  high  school  pupils 
(10-18  years  of  age). 

A  boy  had  to  describe  in  his  weekly  composition  the  menagerie  at  Schon- 
brunn,  and  his  manuscript  contained  this  remarkable  example  of  taste:  **  Here 
is  also  to  be  seen  the  most  beautiful  animal  in  the  world,  the  kangaroo." 

A  composition  on  the  use  of  large  rivers  contained:  "Finally,  large  rivers 
have  this  advantage,  that  one  can  come  to  the  assistance  of  drowning  people  in 
a  skiff,  a  thing  that  could  not  be  done  ifi  brooks  and  shallow  ponds." 

About  **  Winter  Joys"  a  precocious  youngster  wrote  among  other  highly  fla- 
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vored  tid  bits  this  one:  '*  Only  Vjery  old  men  sit  behind  the  stove,  smoke  their 
pipes,  and  peep  around  the  comer  to  see  whether  death  is  approaching.  Thus 
every  man  has  his  own  pleasures." 

A  student  in  the  middle  grades  of  the  practice  school  in  the  Vienna  "  Paeda- 
gogium ''  answered  to  the  question  why  the  mercury  rose  when  the  thermome- 
ter was  dipped  in  hot  water,  '*  Because  it  is  getting  too  hot  below." 

The  term  cellibacy  seems  to  have  caused  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  a 
young  innocent,  for  he  asked  in  his  struggle  to  digest  and  assimilate  the  idea: 
"Can  an  Archbishop  be  a  brother  ? " 

"With  what  do  fishes  breathe?"  "With  their  gills."  "  And  the  human  be- 
ing ?  "     "  With  their  nostrils." 

Defective  metaphors:  "The  tooth  of  time  that  bleached  his  hair."  "The 
crack  discovered  in  the  supporting  column  of  the  state." 

A  boy  wrote:  "Napoleon  was  bom  in  Corsica  by  a  nobleman."  And 
another  wrote:  "Napoleon  acquired  the  right  to  designate  his  descendant," 
(successor  was  meant).  A  third  wrote:  "Arch-Duke  Karl  is  the  inventor  of 
Karlsbad."  A  fourth  informed  us:  "That  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon  are  mostly 
dressed  naked." 

One  boy  is  convinced  of  the  fact  that  Schiller  in  writing  "  Wallenstein's  Lag- 
er" meant  a  peculiar  kind  of  Bohemian  beer,  for  the  boy  wrote:  "Wallen- 
stein*s  generals  assembled  in  the  brewery  of  Pilsen."  Another  boy  being  ask- 
ed to  mention  a  poem  of  Goethe,  written  in  hexameters  said,  "  The  Hexen- 
me\sX&c.'*—  Educational  Courant, 


SOME  USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

Search  Questions. —  i.  What  is  the  diflference  between  a  Kingdom  and  an 
Empire? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  constitutional  Monarchy  ? 

3.  What  is  a  despotism  ? 

4.  Brass  is  made  from  two  other  metals.    What  are  they  ? 

5.  From  what  mineral  is  window  glass  made  ? 

6.  From  what  is  steel  made  ? 

7.  Why  do  some  people  find  it  necessary  to  use  spectacles  ? 

8.  Why  does  a  cook  put  a  lid  on  a  pot  when  she  wishes  it  to  boil  quickly? 

9.  What  countries  in  the  northern  hemisphere  never  receive  vertical  rays 
from  the  sun? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  axis  of  North  America  ? 

Exercises  in  Articulation. —  [To  make  an  exercise  of  this  kind  reall* 
valuable  every  word  should  be  distinctly  uttered,  and  the  drill  repeated  day  afte 
day  for  a  long  time.     In  this  way  the  pupil  will  be  trained  to  read  distinctly.] 

She  has  lost  her  earring. —  She  has  lost  her  hearing. 

He  lives  in  a  nice  house. —  He  lives  in  an  ice  house. 

Let  all  men  bend  low.—  Let  tall  men  bend  low. 
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He  saw  two  beggars  steal. —  He  sought  to  beg  or  steal. 

This  hand  is  clean.—  This  sand  is  clean. 

He  would  pay  nobody.  —  He  would  pain  nobody. 

That  lasts  till  night.— That  last  still  night. 

Oaze  on  the  gay  brigade. 

The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 

Say,  should  such  a  shapely  sash  shabby  stitches  show  ? 

Strange  strategic  statistice. 

Cassell's  solicitor  slyly  slashes  a  sole. 

A  thistle  sifter  full  of  sifted  thistles. 

-Give  Grimes  Jim's  great  gilt  gig  whip. 

Sarah  in  a  shawl  shoveled  soft  snow  slowly. 

She  sells  sea  shells. 

A  cup  of  coffee  in  a  copper  coffee  cup. 

Smith's  spirit  ffask  split  Philip's  sixth  sister's  fiftths  squirrel's  skull. 

The  Leith  police  dismisseth  us. 

Mr.  Fisk  wished  to  whisk  whiskey. 

The  scenery  is  truly  rural  around  here. 

United  States  State  Statistician.  —  Selected, 

Language  Exercises. —  Supply  words  of  which  the  following  are  meanings: 
-one  who  cultivates  the  soil. 
-a  |>erson  who  carries  parcels,  etc.,  for  hire, 
a  person  skilled  in  healing  diseases, 
•a  person  skilled  in  healing  bodily  injuries, 
one  who  is  an  eloquent  speaker, 
one  skillful  in  painting,  sculpture  or  music, 
a  writer  of  books, 
one  who  performs  on  the  stage, 
one  who  studies  about  plants. 
one  who  studies  about  animals. 
one  who  studies  about  the  stars. 
one  who  studies  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
one  who  studies  fossil  remains, 
a  cultivator  of  flowers. 
a  man  who  sells  fruits. 
one  who  takes  care  of  horses, 
one  who  draws  plans  for  buildings, 
a  mechanic  who  builds  mills. 
-one  who  drives  a  team, 
one  who  has  charge  of  money  in  banks, 
one  who  makes  barrels, 
one  who  constructs  or  manages  engines. 
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SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

Review  QuESTiONs.~This  is  a  pleasant  way  to  add  interest  to  the  dass  ex- 
ercise and  at  the  same  time  lead  to  individual  thinking.  We  have  found  the 
same  plan  work  well  in  other  studies.  Ask  your  physiok^;y,  history,  or  geog- 
raphy classes  to  prepare  questions  for  review  work.  Let  each  pupil  prepare 
five,  and  you  select  the  best  from  all  that  are  given.  Of  course  many  will  have 
to  be  cast  aside,  but  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  ingenuity  of  some.  Often- 
times pupils  strike  lines  of  thought  that  did  not  occur  to  the  teacher.  Even  if 
the  questions  are  not  so  searching  as  your  own,  they  give  an  added  interest  to 
the  work,  and  they  do  something  toward  calling  forth  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
a  sense  of  individual  responsibility. 

Investigation  and  Composition.—  I  have  a  library  in  my  school  and  I  will 
have  brought  in  also  papers  for  the  reading  stand.  Since  my  time  is  limited,  I 
will  not  examine  the  compositions  handed  me,  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  I 
will  devote  my  extra  time  to  the  looking  up  and  assignment  of  topics.  Since 
my  school  is  large  I  will  train  certain  of  my  pupils  to  help  me  in  this  and  in 
general  criticism.  The  books  and  papers  shall  be  allowed  to  be  taken  home. 
I  will  assign  the  topic  and  give  the  reference  to  each  pupil  for  a  daily  work. 
This  he  is  to  prepare  by  reading  over  and  thinking  upon  it,  and  to  reproduce 
the  same  the  next  day  at  a  given  time,  >*-ith  only  paper  and  pencil  before  him. 
By  this  means  he  will  be  in  possession  of  these  two  conditions,  daily  practice 
and  subjects  clearly  within  his  grasp.  I  shall  vary  it  by  assigning  reports  on 
current  events,  biographical  notes,  chapters  from  interesting  books,  estimates 
of  character,  reports  of  interesting  meetings,  buildings,  etc.  Once  a  week  I 
will  assign  topics  partaking  of  the  nature  of  reports  upon  local  matters,  as  of 
sermons,  of  special  buildings,  of  meetings  of  the  council,  of  base-ball  games, 
of  fires,  of  visits  to  assigned  places.  I  shall  limit  the  time  of  writing  to  a  given 
number  of  minutes.  The  time  for  research  shall  be  at  odd  moments  in  or  out 
of  school.  I  will  undertake  the  work  of  language  training,  note  the  results  m 
my  blank  book,  and  carefully  observe  the  progress  made  and  results  reached 
in  the  year's  time.  I  will  test  the  acquired  powers  of  my  pupilis  by  submitting 
similar  tests  at  the  beginning,  middle  and  close  of  the  year's  work. 

Practice  Reading  Aloud.—  Read  the  newspaper  to  your  father  and 
mother.  From  a  magazine  or  a  good  book,  read  to  the  family  gathered  about 
the  evening  fire.  Read  in  natural,  conversational  tones,  and  yet  so  distinctly 
that  all  may  hear  without  special  effort. 

Reading  aloud  in  pure  air  is  an  excellent  exercise.     It  strengthens  the  lung  , 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  improves  the  appetite  and  aids  dige 
tion.     Besides,  the  pleasure  of  this  kind  of  reading  grows  with  our  years,  an  I 
the  memory  of  the  hours  thus  spent  will  remain  with  us  to  life's  close. 

Marking  Papers. — In  all  careful  teaching  there  is  necessary  a  great  deal  \ 
written  work.     It  is  one  of  the  teacher's  hardest  tasks  after  his  day's  work    - 
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over  to  sit  down  to  a  long  list  of  papers,  take  them  up  one  by  one,  weigh  their 
merits,  correct  their  errors  and  do  them  justice.  Teachers  with  some  skill  and 
managing  ability  will  find  their  labor  immensely  lightened  if  they  will  devise 
some  system  whereby,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  students  may  do  their  own 
correcting.  It  would  cost  little  to  buy  a  number  of  colored  pencils;  then,  after 
the  papers  have  been  written  out,  have  them  exchange  with  each  other,  and 
distribute  the  colored  pencils.  After  each  one  has  gone  through  the  paper,  has 
noted  all  the  errors,  and  signed  his  name  at  the  foot,  then  let  the  teacher  take 
them  up,  and  his  work  will  be  more  than  half  done.  Also  correcting  papers,  as 
an  educational  means,  is  almost  as  valuable  as  making  out  the  papers  in  the 
first  place.  It  would  necessarily  be  varied  in  each  school  and  in  each  class 
when  brought  to  practice;  but  a  skillful  teacher  will  find  that  if  he  adapts  it  to 
his  use,  it  will  save  him  an  infinite  amount  of  labor. 

A  General  Exercise. —  After  the  school  was  fairly  established  I  introduced 
a  new  idea  which  soon  became  popular  with  the  scholars,  shown  by  the  interest 
manifested.  I  set  apart  an  hour  each  afternoon  for  discussion  and  research  in- 
to conunon  business  methods,  notes,  drafts,  receipts,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. ; 
history  of  inventions,  origin  of  common  things,  such  as  gunpowder,  etc. ;  his- 
tory, ancient,  modem  and  natural.  Each  Monday  afternoon  we  had  a  historical 
subject.  Such  history  was  selected  as  would  be  free  from  dryness,  most  ac- 
ceptable to  young  minds  and  would  leiad  to  farther  research.  As  but  few  pos- 
sessed or  had  advantage  of  books  to  secure  the  necessary  knowledge,  I  would, 
after  hearing  the  brief  sketches  of  the  older  scholars  who  had  read  up  the  sub- 
ject, read  an  essay  giving  each  time  to  note  down  the  principal  facts  on  paper 
to  be  afterwards  written  in  the  blank  books. 


A  GAME  OF  THE  SENSES. 

When  you  go  to  your  room  at  night,  can  you  walk  directly  to  the  match-box 
and  put  your  hand  on  it  ? 

When  you  turn  out  your  light  and  leave  your  room,  do  you  have  to  fumble 
for  the  door,  or  can  you  go  straight  across  the  room  and  take  hold  of  the  knob  ? 

Can  you  at  night  walk  among  the  trees  without  running  into  them,  or  keep 
the  garden  path  as  you  would  were  it  daylight  ? 

If  you  wish  to  estimate  the  size  of  anything,  do  you  know  enough  of  feet  and 
inches  to  make  a  fair  guess  by  simply  looking  at  it  ? 

Can  you  calculate  the  weight  of  a  book,  a  box  of  matches,  a  bat,  a  ball,  a 
glass  of  water,  a  letter,  by  holding  it  in  your  hand  ? 

If  you  hear  street  cars  where  there  is  a  double  track,  can  you  tell  by  the 
sound  which  way  they  are  coming? 

If  you  are  near  a  river,  can  you  locate  a  steamboat  by  sound  ? 

Can  yoii  use  your  knowledge  of  music  in  analyzing  the  progressions  of  a 
st^m  whistle  ?    Can  you  tell  on  which  tone  it  stops  ? 
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With  your  eyes  shut  can  you  tell  what  kind  of  a  flower  is  put  to  your  nose? 
Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  odor  of  a  leaf  from  a  rose  bush  and 
one  from  a  maple  tree  ? 

Can  you  tell  from  the  bark  of  the  trees  the  points  of  the  compass  ? 

Can  you  by  listening  tell  what  kind  of  a  vehicle  is  coming,  and  how  manj 
horses  are  attached  to  it  ?  Do  you  know  the  difference  in  sound  made  by  four 
hoofs  and  by  eight? 

Can  you  match  colors  without  sample;  carry  colors  and  shades  in  your  mem- 
ory? 

By  the  touch  can  you  tell  which  material  is  cotton,  which  is  woolen  ? 

Can  you  from  a  bunch  of  different  colored  zephyrs  pick  out  a  black  strand, 
keeping  your  eyes  shut  ? 

Can  you  by  the  taste  tell  what  kind  of  meat  you  are  eating  ?  Can  you  decide 
what  flavor  has  been  used  in  a  glass  of  soda  water? 

In  short,  do  you  use  your  senses  ?  Do  you  train  your  observation,  and  then 
remember  what  you  observed? 

The  new  methods  of  education  are  taking  care  of  eyes  and  hands  used  to- 
gether, but  what  classes  are  there  for  your  nose,  your  ears,  your  touch,  your 
sense  of  weight  ?  Where  do  you  go  to  school  to  learn  to  see  in  the  dark,  to 
smell  fire,  to  hear  flies  sneeze  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  this  education  yoa 
must  give  yourself?  You  can  train  your  senses  every  moment  you  are  awake. 
At  this  moment  what  do  you  see,  hear,  smell  ?  Are  you  sure  you  really  sec, 
hear  and  smell  what  you  think  you  do?  Suppose  you  make  a  game  of  "The 
Senses,"  and  see  how  many  come  nearer  the  booby  prize  than  the  first  one— 
Wide  Awake, 
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The  Story  of  Wisconsin,  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  (Story  of  the  States 
Series);  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston;  389  pp.;  I1.50. 

At  length  we  have  in  this  volume  a  history  of  Wisconsin  which  may  be  unre- 
servedly commended  to  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  within  reason- 
able compass,  is  a  well-proportioned  and  entertaining  narrative,  and  selects  ju- 
diciously and  presents  effectively  the  essential  features  in  the  history  of  this 
commonwealth.  The  variety  and  richness  of  the  material  strongly  impress  the 
reader.  Wisconsin  has  a  romantic  past  second  in  interest  and  antiquity  to  that 
of  very  few  of  our  states.  "The  child  bom  upon  the  Mayflower,"  says  Mr. 
Thwaites,  "was  but  in  her  fourteenth  year  when  Wisconsin  entered  upon  the 
stage  of  history."  This  romantic  early  history  of  explorations  of  the  fur  tra- 
ders and  of  the  couveurs  de  bois  occupies  about  one  fourfh  of  the  volume,  or 
considerably  more  than  that  if  we  include  in  it  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  the 
period  during  which  this  territory  was  under  English  domination.    The  old  life 
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went  on  after  the  transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United  States,  until  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mining  districts  in  the  southwest  of  the  present  state  drew  an 
increasing  population  of  the  sort  now  found  in  Idaho  and  Montana  mining  re- 
gions. The  discontent  of  the  Indians  over  the  influx  of  whites,  and  the  mis- 
takes and  misunderstanding^  characteristic  of  our  frontier  life  culminated  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  which  stands  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  After  that  war 
the  Frenchmen  and  the  fur  trade  vanish  from  the  scene  as  by  magic,  and  the 
impetus  of  a  new  life  is  felt,  a  settled,  civilized  life,  developing  new  industries, 
opening  up  the  resources  of  the  country,  organizing  its  institutions  and  prepar- 
ing for  American  statehood.  It  is  this  new  life  which  gives  zest  and  attractive- 
ness to  the  chapter  on  Territorial  Days.  With  all  this  to  set  forth,  considerably 
more  than  half  the  volume  is  gone  before  the  new  state  is  fully  organized.  Mr. 
Thwaites  tells  us  *'  A  western  state,  after  reaching  maturity,  progresses  upon 
pretty  much  the  same  lines  as  kindred  commonwealths,  and  no  longer  furnishes 
a  unique  story.  This  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  formative  epochs  receive 
by  far  the  most  generous  recognition  in  this  volume."  Yet  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  this  that  the  subsequent  pages  are  lacking  in  interest.  The  story  of 
"Barstow,  and  the  Balance."  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Improvement,  of  the 
stirring  incidents  growing  out  of  the  efforts  to  enforce  the  fugitive  slave  law  in 
Wisconsin,  of  the  development  of  railroads,  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
and  the  honorable  part  taken  by  the  state  in  that  memorable  struggle,  and  of 
the  growth  of  the  varied  interests  which  have  made  her  in  point  of  population 
fourteenth  in  the  list  of  states,  is  certainly  in  no  wise  inferior  in  interest  to  the 
earlier  record.  This  history,  so  full  of  incident  and  variety,  ought  to  be  much 
better  known  by  our  people  than  it  is.  For  the  school  children  it  has  the  pow- 
erful charm  of  local  interest  and  should  form  the  foundation  for  an  intelligent 
study  of  national  and  general  history.  Mr.  Thwaites,  by  his  entertaining  nar- 
rative, has  made  it  available  for  such  purposes,  and  we  hope  the  appearance  of 
the  book  will  be  the  occasion  of  a  wide  spread  effort  to  make  more  of  our  state 
history  in  the  schools. 

— The  Veto  Power,  its  Origin,  Development  and  Function  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  by  Edward  C.  Mason,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  232  pp.;  |i.io), 
is  the  first  in  the  new  series  of  Howard  Historical  Monographs.  It  opens  with 
a  brief  but  valuable  sketch  of  the  genesis  of  the  veto  power  in  England  as  in 
fact  a  limitation  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  kings,  which  reduced  to  this 
form  became  purely  negative,  and  finally  disappeared,  the  veto  not  having  been 
exercised  in  England  since  1708.  But  it  had  been  already  transplanted  to  the 
American  colonies,  and  there  assumed  such  proportions  in  our  national  govern- 
ment that  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  presidential  vetoes  are  found  enumer- 
ated in  the  list  at  the  close  of  this  volume.  The  author  has,  in  his  treatment 
of  his  subject,  classified  the  vetoes  into  those  aflfecting  the  form  of  government, 
those  affecting  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  those  affect- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government.    The  two  concluding  chapters. 
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treat  of  the  constitutional  procedure  as  to  vetoes,  and  the  political  development 
of  the  veto  power.  His  discussions  are  eminently  judicial  in  tone,  and  his  co- 
pious references  to  authorities  make  it  possible  easily  to  verify  every  important 
statement.  The  volume  is  one  of  permanent  value  to  every  student  of  our  in- 
stitutions. 

—The  Historical  Schools  of  Painting,  by  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt,  (Gimi& 
Co.;  2IO  pp.;  $i.oo),  gives  in  condensed  and  convenient  form  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  painting.  Instead  of  following  the  chronological  order  purdy, 
which  leads  the  young  student  into  needless  perplexities,  she  has  simplified  bis 
task  very  greatly  by  treating  of  each  of  the  great  historic  schools  separately. 
The  very  brevity  of  the  book  constitutes  one  of  its  great  excellencies.  It  pre- 
sents the  whole  subject  in  outline  with  such  excellence  of  arrangement  and 
charmness  of  statement  that  the  learner  quickly  masters  the  scheme,  which  will 
prove  of  the  highest  value  to  him  in  further  studies  in  this  department. 

— The  Cortina  Method  to  Learn  Spanish  in  Twenty  Lessons,  by  R. 
D.  La  Cortina,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  400  pp.),  follows  Locke's  doctrine  of  learn- 
ing language  "without  the  drudgery  of  grammar."  It  depends  therefore  on 
practice,  supported  by  grammar  introduced  by  the  way  and  for  practical  par- 
poses.  It  will  be  found  progressive  and  complete,  equipping  the  learner  well 
for  Spanish  conversation,  although  the  "lessons"  are  of  course  very  long. 
Considerable  reading  matter,  and  a  fine  map  of  Spain  to  accompany  the  artide 
'*  Viaje  por  Espana"  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  A  brief  article  on  the 
importance  of  studying  Spanish  is  prefixed  to  the  text. 

—  Geographical  News  of  the  Year,  by  Oilman  C.  Fisher  (Boston;  New 
England  Publishing  Co. ;  34  pp.;  20c.),  puts  in  compact  form  the  very  latest  and 
most  important  geographical  developments  of  the  past  year.  Its  value  to  all 
geography  teachers  is  at  once  apparent.  The  topics  in  this  issue  are  The  Fall 
of  the  Empire  of  Brazil;  The  Nicaraugua  Canal;  The  Portuguese  and  the  Eng- 
lish in  Africa;  The  English  and  Germans  in  Africa;  Stanley,  Livingstone  and 
Emin;  Our  New  States;  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  William;  The  Pan  Ameri- 
can Congress;  Two  Oreat  Achievements  and  Miscellany.  Several  maps  and 
charts  illustrate  these  topics. 

—  A  Brief  History  of  the  Empire  State,  by  Welland  Hendrick,  (Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  203  pp.;  75c.),  indicates  the  growing  tendency  to 
make  more  of  local  and  stale  history.  This  narrative  is  well  constructed  and 
views  the  national  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  single  state,  and  its  part 
in  the  drama.  This  is  often  unique  and  striking,  not  only  in  the  colonial  epoch 
but  in  such  matters  as  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  the  contest  for 
free  schools,  the  draft  riot  and  so  on  during  the  national  period. 

—  A  Chart  of  English  Literature,  with  References,  by  Oeorge  E.  \  i- 
clean,  (Oinn  &  Co.),  arranges  into  eras  and  minor  periods,  with  a  parallel  t 
of  English  sovereigns,  and  gives  with  each  author  his  date  and  chief  woi  l 
The  work  is  a  chart  with  pages  8x13  inches,  and  capitally  illustrates .  the  mc  > 
on  its  title  page  '*to  divide  and  conquer  add  correlate  and  conquer," 
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— Our  Government,  how  it  gn*ew,  what  it  does  and  how  it  does  it,  by  Jesse 
Macy,  (Ginn  &  Co. ;  289  pp.),  appears  in  a  new  and  revised  edition.  It  is  a  very 
practical  school  book,  and  briefly  but  effectively  inducts  the  young  learner  into 
the  historical  study  of  institutions.  We  find  its  chapters  on  the  origin  of  our 
institutions,  on  local  governments  and  on  the  administration  of  justice  especial- 
ly interesting  and  profitable.  It  deserves  the  favor  it  has  won  and  is  sure  to 
retain  in  the  school  room. 

— Tarbell's  Lessons  in  Language,  First  Book,  by  Horace  S.  Tarbell, 
(Ginn  &  Co.;  214pp.),  is  designed  for  third  reader  pupils,  and  presents  its  mat- 
ter in  the  order  adapted  to  the  child's  needs,  instead  of  the  logical  order  of 
more  formal  books.  It  skillfully  provides  for  exercises  in  all  sorts  of  composi- 
tion with  material  suited  to  interest  and  profit  the  learner,  and  inducts  him  grad- 
ually into  the  arts  of  punctuation,  capitalization  and  grammatical  analysis. 

— Selected  Letters  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  by  A.  P.  Montague,  (Philadelphia,  Eldredge  &  Brother;  283  pp.),  de- 
serves a  hearty  welcome  from  classical  teachers.  It  is  thoroughly  well  edited 
with  useful  notes,  and  arranges  the  letters  chronologically  so  that  they  serve  as 
a  study,  and  an  excellent  one,  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  Cicero's  life,  one  of 
the  most  important  eras  of  history. 

— The  Natural  Speller,  (American  Book  Co.;  166  pp.),  attracts  attention 
by  use  of  two  colors  of  ink,  the  black  for  general  purposes  and  the  red  to  call 
attention  to  the  word,  syllable  or  letters  especially  important.  It  combines  dic- 
tation exercises,  homonyms,  synonyms  and  etymology  with  spelling,  and  has 
more  new  points  of  interest  and  value  than  any  other  speller  which  has  come 
under  our  notice. 

— Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission,  (Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Government  printing  office;  566  pp.),  shows  the  enormous  development  of  this 
industry,  which  now  employs  704,743  men.  The  report  studies  various  phases 
of  railroad  business,  with  the  elaborate  tables  of  details  necessary  to  support 
the  conclusions. 

—  Recreation  Queries  in  United  States  History,  by  C.  L.  Gruber, 
(Boston:  New  England  Publishing  Co.;  136  pp.;  75c.),  contains  a  large  range  of 
generally  sensible  and  useful  questions  on  this  branch,  with  historical  conun- 
drums, historical  expressions,  giving  author  aAd  circumstances  connected  with 
each,  and  a  list  of  popular  names  of  historical  persons.  It  is  suggestive,  help- 
fill  and  useful. 

— We  have  referred  before  to  the  admirable  manuals  of  Language  Work 
Below  the  High  School,  prepared  by  Prof.  Chas.  De  Gormo,  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  University,  after  the  plan  followed  in  Germany.  These  manuals,  three 
in  number,  each  a  small  pamphlet  of  about  sixty  pages,  are  issued  by  the  Pub- 
lic School  Publishing  Co.,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  at  ten  cents  each. 

—  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks,  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  (Ginn 
&Co.;  212  pp.;  85c.),  contains  much  entertaining  and  valuable  matter  for  the 
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instruction  of  young  children.  The  editor  is  evidently  an  adept  kindergartner, 
and  teachers  of  primary  schools,  as  well  as  kindergartners,  will  find  her  volume 
a  valuable  and  suggestive  aid  to  them  in  their  work. 

—A  History  of  Rome,  by  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  230  pp.),  contains 
the  revised  text  of  the  history  of  Rome  originally  published  in  the  author's 
Manual  of  Ancient  History.  It  offers  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  entertaining 
narrative,  supported  by  abundant  maps  and  illustrations,  and  will  be  found  an 
excellent  book  for  school  purposes. 

—  A  new  departure  in  the  excellent  "Riverside  Literature  Series,"  is  the  is- 
suing this  year  of  books  for  very  young  readers,  the  first  of  which  is  of  Mr. 
Scudder*s  Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  Part  i  of  this  is  No.  47  of  the  Series. 
No  better  or  more  attractive  reading  for  young  folks  can  be  found,  and  the  num- 
ber costs  but  15c. 

—Fables,  Anecdotes  and  Stories  for  Teaching  Composition,  (Boston 
School  Supply  Co.;  184  pp.),  contains  a  wide  range  of  anecdotes  and  stories, 
each  accompanied  with  an  analytic  outline,  to  guide  the  young  reader  in  mast- 
ering its  structure  so  that  he  can  reproduce  it  well. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  issue  in  neat  pamphlet  form  with  stiff  covers  three  of 
Moliere's  most  distinguished  plays,  Le  Tortuffe,  Le  Medecin  Mulgre  Lui, 
and  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  edited  with  English  arguments  and  foot-notes 
by  F.  E.  A.  Gasc. 

—  Common  Sense  Exercises  in  Geography,  by  Seymour  Eaton,  (Boston: 
New  England  Publishing  Co.;  50  pp.;  25c.),  offers  ingenious  and  suggestive 
questions  on  geography  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  learners. 

— The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  edited  by  Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  (American  Book 
Co.;  226  pp.),  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  provided  with  notes  which  are 
the  results  of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching  this  author. 

—  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  issue  in  a  nine  page  pamphlet  Mr.  George  Iles's  very 
suggestive  paper  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November,  entitled  My 
Class  in  Geometry. 

— The  Morning  Hour,  by  Emerson,  Brown  &  Gay,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  60c.),  i* 
an  excellent  selection  of  sacred  hymns  and  tunes,  with  brief  scripture  selec- 
tions. 
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— The  Christmas  Harper' s^  in  a  cream  colored  cover  with  a  design  which  is  a  de- 
lightful variation  upon  the  old  and  familiar  one,  is  artistically  unsurpassed.  There 
are  fifteen  full-page  engravings,  two  of  which,  the  frontispiece  from  As  Yon  Li  i 
It,  and  The  Blessed  Damosel,  are  upon  thick  paper  and  of  exquisite  finish,  and  i 
wealth  of  smaller  pictures.  The  stories  have  holiday  flavor  especially  inWtin  . 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  of  As  You  Like  It;  Charles  Dudley  Warner  continues  )  ( 
attractive  sketches  of  southern  California  under  the  suggestive  title  The  Winter  F 
our  Continent;  Mr.  Child  decribes  Dante  Rossetti's  Pre-Raphaelite  Mansion;  31  I 
Pierre  Loti  gives  us  and  interesting  paper  on  Japanese  Women. 
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— ^The  Popular  Scunee  Monthly  begins  in  the  December  issue  a  promising  series 
on  The  Development  of  American  Industries  since  Columbus.  The  series  is  very 
timely  in  view  of  the  coming  world's  lair.  The  first  paper  treats  of  The  First 
Steps  in  Iron-Making  in  the  colonies.  The  article  by  Dr.  Henri  Hertz,  of  Heidel- 
berg. The  Identity  of  Light  and  Electricity,  commands  attention  as  an  authoritative 
presentation  by  its  discoverer  of  the  latest  views  on  light  which  seem  to  be  rapidly 
gaining  acceptance  among  men  of  science.  The  number  is  rich  as  usual  in  inter- 
esting articles  and  miscellany. 

— Supt.  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  prepared  for  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  Teachers*  Manual  of  Manual  Training  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  It  makes  a  pamphlet  of  88  pages,  fully  illustrated,  and  details  a 
systematic  and  complete  course  of  instruction  in  this  branch. 

—  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  issued  another  volume  [vol.  34] 
of  their  Modern  Classics,  a  Series  which  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  has  called  an  "unrivalled  list  of  excellent  works."  This  new 
vulnme,  entitled  •*  Thackeray's  Lighter  Hours,"  contains  Dr.  Birch  and  his  young 
Friends,  Selections  from  the  Book  of  Snobs  and  the  Roundabout  Papers,  and  the 
Curate's  Walk.  Modern  Classics  has  a  very  extensive  sale  as  a  School  Library, 
for  which  it  is  well  suited,  as  it  contains  many  of  the  best  complete  Stories,  Essays, 
Sketches,  and  Poems  in  modern  literature.     Each  volume  is  in  cloth,  40  cents,  net. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— ^The  list  of  county  superintend-  comes  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
ents  shows  that  the  changes  exceed  but  Cassville,  succeeding  his  brother,  C.  A. 
little  in  number  those  made  two  Harper,  who  enters  a  medical  school. 
years  ago.  Then  there  were  thir-  It  is  understood  that  at  the  commence- 
ty-two  new  superintendents  in  a  list  of  ment  of  the  next  term  W.  D.  Acker- 
seventy,  and  this  year  there  are  thirty-  man  assumes  charge  of  the  high  school 
six  in  the  same  list.  It  thus  comes  to  at  Clintonville.  The  election  of  Mr. 
pass  practically  that  one  half  of  our  W.  H.  Schultz,  of  Argyle,  to  the  coun- 
county  superintendents  are  changed  at  ty  superintendency  makes  a  change  in 
each  election.  This  constant  change  the  head  of  another  high  school,  but 
is  of  course  of  great  source  of  weak-  we  are  not  advised  of  the  name  of  the 
ness  in  the  system.    The  new  list  shows  successor. 

that  twelve  women  have  been  elected      —This  is  the  last  month  of  the  year, 

to  the  office  and  fifty-eight  men.  gnd   subscribers  who  are   in   arrears 

— ^Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  should  bear  it  in  mind  and  if  possible 

the  principalships  of  high  schools.  The  make  their  accounts  square  up  to  the 

school  at  Almond  has  secured  for  the  close  of  this  year.    It  is  much  easier  to 

present  year  Mr.  Spencer  Haven,    a  keep  the  account  paid  up  than  it  is  to 

graduate  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col-  meet  it  after  it  has  accumulated  for  sev- 

l^e.    At  Arcadia  Mr.  Stevens  leaves  eral  years.    The  expense  of  the  JouR- 

and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Finn,  nal  is  slight,  and  any  intelligent  teach- 

Chas.  L.  Harper,  for  so  many  years  er  may  get  from  its  pages  in  a  year  that 

superintendent  of  Grant  county,    be-  which  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of 
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it  Read  it,  profit  by  it,  and  recognize  employed  to  guide  and  help  such  boys 
its  services  by  paying  the  subscription  as  elect  the  work  in  various  forms  of 
promptly  and  making  it  known  to  your  wood- working.  The  plan  is  not  as  yet 
acquaintances.  We  shall  send  out  fully  matured  but  the  banning  is 
statements  of  account  to  those  in  ar-  shaped  towards  the  slojd  instruction 
rears  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  now  so  popular  in  Scandinavia, 
new  year.  Can  you  not  save  us  the  ne-  —  Supt.  A.  J.  Smith,  of  Waukesha 
cessity  of  sending  you  one?  County,  in  his  annual  report  shows  that 

—  Menomonie  is  to  have  a  well-  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  an 
equipped  manual  training  school.  Mr.  increase  in  attendance  upon  the  public 
J.  H.  Stout,  of  the  well  known  lumber  schools  of  the  county  of  943,  and  upon 
company  of  Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.,  has  the  parochial  schools  of  156,  a  total  in- 
agreed  to  erect  a  suitable  building  and  crease  of  1099.  This  is  a  remarkable 
equip  it  with  the  needed  apparatus  at  showing  in  connection  with  the  fact 
his  own  expense,  and  also  to  hire  a  that  the  census  shows  an  increase  of 
competent  teacher  for  the  first  year,  if  children  of  school  age  during  the  same 
the  school  Board  will  appropriate  J500  period  of  but  61.  The  Superintendent 
for  the  operating  expenses,  and  assume  says  he  "believes  that  the  introduction 
charge  of  the  department.  His  offer  of  the 'course  of  study*  with  the  op- 
has  been  accepted  and  the  contract  for  portunity  afforded  of  graduating  from 
the  building  has  been  let.  Principal  these  schools,  and  receiving  a  diploma 
Dudgeon  says:  ''The  manual  train-  that  admits  the  pupil  to  our  high 
ing  department  is  not  to  be  a  substitute  schools,  academies,  or  to  the  senior 
for,  but  to  be  a  part  of,  the  regular  high  class  of  the  preparatory  departments 
school.  It  is  believed  that  the  high  of  our  normal  schools,  without  further 
school  can  exact  close  and  thoughtful  examination,  is  responsible  for  this 
study  with  books,  and  at  the  same  time  wonderful  increase  in  attendance  at 
give  valuable  instruction  in  drawing,  public  schools.  The  Bennett  law  had 
tool  work  and  domestic  economy.  In  its  effect  in  certain  localities,  but  the 
this  way  it  is  believed  that  our  pupils  plan  of  work  we  have  pursued  during 
may  se:ure  a  more  liberal,  intellectual  the  past  three  years  has  brought  about 
and  moral  development— a  more  sym-   the  most  of  this  result." 

metrical  education.      For  the  manual       _  The  board  of  regents  of  normal 

work  there  will  be  two  classes  of  boys  schools  in  their  fourth  biennial  report, 

and  two  of  giris.    One  class  of  each  make  the  following  reasonable  appeal 

will  receive  instruction  in  the  forenoon,  to  the  legislature  for  an  increase  of  the 

and  another  class  of  each  in  the  after-  means  at  their  command  for  carrying 

noon.     It  is  expected  that  each  pupil  on  the  institute  work  of  the  state:    "It 

will  spend  about  forty  minutes  each  will  be  seen  that  the  law  just  quoted,  is 

day  in  drawing,  and  from  one  to  two  mandatory  in  limiting  the  expenditures 

hours  in  manual  work.    The  remainder  _  it  y^f^  enacted  years  ago,  when  ti 

of  each  school  day  will  be  devoted  to  population  of  the  state  was  less  th 

study  and  recitation."  900,000.    At  that  time,   it  was  am|, 

—  In  connection  with  the  Madison  sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses.  But  i 
high  school  a  commencement  has  been  population  has  nearly  doubled,  and  t 
made  in  manual  training.  A  room  has  demand  for  institutes  has  increased 
been  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  the  far  greater  ratio.  The  means  at  t 
high  school  building  and  an  instructor  command  of  the  board  for  this  v< 
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important  work  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem allows  but  a  limited  number  of  in- 
stitutes to  be  held.  The  committee 
having  this  work  in  charge,  by  reason 
of  lack  of  funds,  is  under  the  necessity 
of  refusing  institutes  in  localities  where 
they  are  very  much  needed.  Other 
states  are  far  in  advance  of  Wisconsin, 
in  giving  substantial  aid  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  this  class  of  work.  New 
York,  with  its  great  number  of  univer- 
sities, colleges,  academies  and  high 
schools  of  advanced  grade,  with  an  in- 
stitute attendance  of  but  little  more 
than  that  of  Wisconsin,  appropriates 
$25,000  annually  for  teachers'  institutes. 
This  is  testimony  to  the  value  of  this 
work;  and  it  would  seem  that  Wiscon- 
sin ought  at  least  to  meet  the  demand 
for  enrichment  and  expansion  of  our 
institutes  by  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$5,000  from  the  general  fund — this  sum 
added  to  the  $5,000  required  by  law  to 
be  expended  from  the  normal  school 
fund  income,  would  enable  the  regents 
to  meet  the  demand  for  institutes  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  afford  the  means 
of  grading  them,  so  that  primary,  in- 
termediate and  grammar  methods 
(where  needed),  could  be  given  simul- 
taneously. The  attendance  at  the  in- 
stitutes is  often  very  large,  not  infre- 
quently reaching  two  hundred  members 
of  all  grades,  from  a  primary  teacher 
to  a  high  school  principal.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  one  conductor  in  such 
institute  cannot  do  the  most  efficient 
work.  The  largest  institutes  should 
have  at  least  three  conductors,  all 
others  at  least  two;  then  with  proper 
division  and  classification,  the  special 
needs  of  the  teachers  of  our  common 
schools  might  be  fully  met." 

—The  college  of  agriculture  at  the 
state  university  now  offers  five  courses 
of  instruction:  A  short  course;  a  dairy 
course,  designed  more  especially  for 
those  who  intend  to  become  practical 


butter  or  cheese  makers  or  the  proprie- 
tors of  factories;  a  middle  course  of 
two  years,  giving  systematic  instruction 
in  the  science  of  farming  together  with 
scientific  training;  a  long  course  of  four 
years,  giving  combined  agricultural  and 
general  training  of  a  high  order;  a 
graduate  course  of  indeterminate 
length,  devoted  to  research  and  ad- 
vanced and  expert  work. 

— Wisconsin  which  ranked  sixteenth 
in  the  population  of  the  United  States 
and  territories  in  1880,  by  the  recent 
census  has  risen  to  fourteenth.  The 
states  above  her  are  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Texas,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Kentucky.  Georgia  and  Tennes- 
see, in  the  order  named. 

—  A  correspondent  from  Chat,  Wis- 
consin, sending  a  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  Journal,  writes:  '*They  have 
each  sent  $1.50,  so  that  if  you  enlarge 
the  Journal  they  will  have  a  year's 
subscription  paid.  This  is  in  answer  to 
your  question  in  the  October  number, 
*What  do  Wisconsin  teachers  say 
about  it '  (the  enlargement),  i  think  I 
may  safely  claim  the  banner  town  of 
the  state,  for  you  will  now  have  one 
subscriber  for  each  teacher  at  work  in 
the  town.'*  A  few  more  responses 
of  this  sort  would  make  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Journal  a  certainty.  It 
is  practical  help  and  appreciation,  like 
that  of  our  correspondent,  which  makes 
such  a  move  practical  and  wise.  Again 
we  ask,  '*  what  do  Wisconsin  teachers 
say  about  it?" 

—  Prin.  Burch,  of  the  Sixteenth  Dis- 
trict school  Milwaukee,  has  recently 
carried  out  with  remarkable  success  a 
scheme  for  providing  his  building  with 
some  of  the  conveniences  which  were 
needed  but  not  supplied  by  the  School 
Board.  A  circular  was  sent  out  to  the 
patrons  of  the  school  setting  forth  the 
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needs  of  the  school  in  respect  to  appli- 
ances that  would  make  the  building 
more  attractive  and  home  like,  and 
asking  for  voluntary  contributions. 
The  amount  named  as  needed  wasfooo, 
and  almost  the  entire  sum  was  at  once 
contributed.  The  hearty  response  with 
which  the  circular  was  received  is  a 
high  compliment  to  Prin.  Burch  as  in- 
dicating the  confidence  the  people  who 
best  know  his  work  have  in  him. 

—  The  report  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
schools,  I.  N.  Mitchell,  superintendent, 
shows  that  during  the  past  year  45  pu- 
pils have  been  in  the  school  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  compulsory  law.  The 
high  school  had  an  average  attendance 


of  127,  with  35  pupils  studying  the  mod- 
ern languages  and  86  studying  the  an- 
cient classics. 

— The  catalogue  of  the  Waterloo 
public  schools,  W.  J.  Hoskins,  princi- 
pal, contains  a  list  of  books  in  the 
school  library,  more  than  200,  and  a 
catalogue  of  alumni  since  1878  showing 
63  names. 

—  It  appears  that  the  normal  schools 
of  the  state  have,  during  their  exist- 
ence, certificated  958  persons  and  grad- 
uated 657, — a  total  of  both  classes 
1,615.  Platteville,  the  oldest  school, 
has  graduated  the  most,  252;  and 
Whitewater,  the  next  in  age,  has  cer- 
tificated the  most,  254. 
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Established  i8'j4.    16  Pages,  10x12,    $1.00  a  Year, 

The  ScHOOii  BUT..LETIN  Is  one  of  the  five  oldest  educational  journals  Iq 
America,  and  has  been  under  the  same  editor  and  proprietor  from  the  begrinnioflr.  It  is 
not  filled  with  "methods"  and  other  spoon-food  for  youn^  teachers  who  want  their  ideas 
ready-made,  but  appeals  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  assistant'tcachers  who  re- 
gard their  work  as  a  vocation,  and  who  want  to  look  upon  it  broadly  and  comprehensively. 

In  the  feature  of  educational  news  it  has  never  had  a  rival.  Its  chronicles  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  schools  of  New  York  during  the  past  seventeen  years  are  unmatched  in 
educational  literature,  and  it  has  taken  note  of  whatever  has  happened  in  other  States 
that  involved  greneral  principles. 

The  following  are  among  recent  expressions  of  opinion  that  the  Bulletin  and  its  edi- 
tor have  elicited. 

"I  get  a  multitude  of  educational  Journals,  but  I  read  only  three  of  them.  One  of  them 
is  the  School  Bulletin."— Hon  John  Hancock,  SicU  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Colum- 
bug,  Ohio,  February  20, 1890.  ,      ^  .         ,       ,  . 

"We  have  a  great  number  of  exchanges,  but  there  are  only  three  educational  Journals 
that  I  regularly  read  through,  and  one  of  them  is  the  School  Bulletin.  When  I  read 
one  of  Mr.  Bardeen's  editorials  I  say  to  myself  'There  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.'  "—George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  The  Public  School  Journal,  February  20, 1890. 

"If  the  reader  wants  two  spicy  and  sensible  essays  by  the  keenest  educational  writer  of 
the  day,  he  will  And  in  the  above  what  he  wants."— Jnfenf{/tfn<e,  Chicago. 

"In  sending  my  renewal  of  subscription  to  the  Bulletin,  I  desire  to  express  the  groat 
pleasure  which  I  have  enjoyed  in  reading  some  recent  articles  from  your  pen,  especially 
the  review  of  Miss  Willard's  book,  and  the  description  of  the  recent  meeting  vf  the  Na- 
tional Association.  They  both  show  your  remarkable  power  of  analysis  and  felicity  of 
expression."— Supt.  John  H.  Clark,  Flushinij,  N.  T.,  September  6. 1890 

"Permit  me  to  add  a  word  of  commendation  and  appreciation  for  the  articles  wbioh 
have  recently  appeared  In  the  Bulletin  over  your  name.  Their  worth  Is  all  the  more 
noticeable  w'hen  compared  with  the  trash  that  appears  in  so  many  of  our  educatloHal  pa- 
pers."- George  G.  Ryan,  principal  high  school,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  September  15, 1890. 

"Am  dellarhted  with  your  article  on  'Homely  Teachers.'  It  is  not  only  bright,  but  beams 
with  wisdom.  It  is  the  wisest  of  the  wise  things  you  have  ever  written.  Please  send  me 
a  dozen  copies  of  the  Bulletin.  I  want  the  Oneonta  pupils  to  stand  high  when  exam- 
ined under  your  form."-^AME8  M.  Milne,  Ph  ,  D.,  principai  Oneonta  Normal,  and  prenir 
dent  of  New  York  State  Tea^nern'  Ass*n,  October  2, 1890. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  bought  one  of  Griffith's  machines  for  plating  with  gold,  silver  or  nickel,  and 
it  works  to  perfection.  No  sooner  did  people  hear  of  it  than  I  had  more  spoons, 
knives,  forks  and  jewelry  than  I  could  plate  in  a  month.  The  first  week  I 
cleared  $31.30,  the  first  month  J167.85,  and  I  think  by  July  first  I  will  have  $1,000 
cash,  and  give  my  farm  considerable  attention,  too.  My  daughter  made  $27.40 
in  four  days.  Any  person  can  get  one  of  these  machines  by  sending  fo  to  W. 
H.  Griffith  &  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  or  can  obtain  circulars  by  addressing  them. 
You  can  learn  to  use  the  machine  in  one  hour.  As  this  is  my  first  lucky  streak, 
I  give  my  experience,  hoping  others  may  be  benefited,  as  much  as  I  have  been. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  O.  MOREHEAD. 

For  larger  salaries,  or  change  of  location,  address  Teachers'  Co-operative 
Association,  70  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 


LADY  TEACHERS  WANTED! 

The  School  and  College  Bureau  of  Elmhurst  (Chicago),  111.,  secured  posi- 
tions for  tady  teachers  in  thirty-nine  states  the  past  season.  The  salaries  of 
these  range  from  $30  per  month  to  $1,850  per  annum.  This  Bureau  secures 
positions  for  all  kinds  of  teachers  —  in  public  schools,  normal  schools,  semina- 
ries, church  schools,  colleges,  universities,  &c.  If  you  are  seeking  a  position, 
or  desire  to  advance  in  your  profession,  this  Bureau  will  make  a  special  effort 
to  assist  you.    Send  for  circulars  and  blank.    Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager,  Elmhurst,  III. 


CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE. 

WHAT  *'ST.  NICHOLAS  "  HAS  DONE  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Victor  Hugo  calls  this  "the  woman's  century,"  and  he  might  have  added 
that  it  is  the  children's  century  as  well,  for  never  before  in  the  world's  history 
has  so  much  thought  been  paid  to  children  —  their  schools,  their  books,  their 
pictures,  and  their  toys.    Childhood,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  recent  discovery. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  seventeen  years  ago 
literature  and  children's  magazines  were  almost  contradictory  terms,  but  the 
new  periodical  started  out  with  the  idea  that  nothing  was  too  good  for  children; 
the  result  has  been  a  juvenile  magazine  genuine  with  conscientious  purpose, — 
the  greatest  writers  contributing  to  it,  with  the  best  artists  and  engravers  help- 
ing to  beautify  it, —  and  everything  tuned  to  the  key-note  of  youth. 

It  has  been  the  special  aim  of  St  Nicholas  to  supplant  unhealthy  literature 
with  stories  of  a  living  and  healthful  interest.  It  will  not  do  to  take  fascinating 
bad  literature  out  of  boys'  hands,  and  give  them  in  its  place  Mrs.  Barbauld  aud 
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Peter  Parley,  or  the  work  of  writers  who  think  that  any  **good-y  "  talk  will  do 
for  children,  but  they  must  have  strong,  interesting  reading,  with  the  blood  and 
sinew  of  real  life  in  it, — reading  that  will  waken  them  to  a  closer  observation 
of  the  best  things  about  them. 

In  the  seventeen  years  of  its  life  St.  Nicholas  has  not  only  elevated  the  chil- 
dren, but  it  has  also  elevated  the  tone  of  contemporary  children's  literature  as 
well.  Many  of  its  stories,  like  Mrs,  Burnett's  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  have 
become  classic.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  almost  every  notable  yooQg 
people's  story  now  produced  in  America  first  seeks  the  light  in  the  pages  of 
that  magazine. 

The  year  1891  will  prove  once  more  that  "no  household  where  there  are 
children  is  complete  without  5/.  Nicholas.''  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Noah  Brooks, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  many  well-known  writers  are  to  contribute  during 
this  coming  year.  One  cannot  put  the  spirit  of  St.  Nicholas  into  a  prospectus, 
but  the  publishers  are  glad  to  send  a  full  announcement  of  the  features  for  1891 
and  a  single  sample  copy  to  the  address  of  any  person  mentioning  this  notice. 
The  magazine  costs  fo.oo  a  year.  Address  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St, 
New  York. 


INTERESTING  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Within  a  few  weeks  many  classes  in  Wisconsin  High  Schools  will  begin  the 
study  of  Physical  Geography. 

It  will  be  unprofitable  to  require  pupils  to  spend  their  time  upon  antiquated 
texts  that  present,  as  facts,  matter  that  recent  scientific  research  has  proven 
false. 

Eminent  scholars  have  devoted  three  years  to  the  careful  preparation  of  War- 
ren's New  Physical  Geography  just  issued,  Sept.  1890. 

In  mechanical  execution,  number,  beauty  and  accuracy  of  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, it  surpasses  any  text  book  of  its  kind  ever  before  published. 

Write  for  introductory  terms,  specimen  pages,  etc. 

D.  H.  SMALLEY,  General  Agent, 
184  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

A  Bureau  has  been  organized  in  Washington  City  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating, and  furnishing  information  upon,  any  subject  that  may  be  sent  it  for  that 
purpose.     It  does  not  furnish  finished  productions,  but  simply  collects  notes  and 
data.     Located  at  the  Capital  where  are  collected  vast  libraries,  museums  an 
the  archives  of  the  government,  it  is  possessed  of  every  facility  for  this  class 
work.     Estimates  for  any  particular  piece  of  work  will  be  furnished  upon  aj 
plication.      Any  further  information  can  be   obtained  by  addressing 
THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  ASSOCIATION, 

Washington,  D.  C 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF   **THE  CENTURY"  AND  ITS  PLANS  FOR  189I. 

The  Century  Magazine  is  now  so  well-known  that  to  tell  of  its  past  success 
seems  almost  an  old  story.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  has  said  that  it  and  its  com- 
panion, SL  Nicholas  for  Young  Folks,  issued  by  the  same  house,  **  are  read  by 
every  one  person  in  thirty  of  the  country's  population,"  —  and  large  editions  of 
both  are  sent  beyond  the  seas.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  found  that  seven  thousand  copies  of  The  Century  went  to  Scotland, — quite 
a  respectable  edition  in  itself.  The  question  in  England  is  no  longer  "  Who 
reads  an  American  book?"  but  "Who  does  not  see  the  American  maga- 
zines?" 

A  few  years  ago  The  Century  about  doubled  its  circulation  with  the  famous 
War  Papers,  by  General  Grant  and  others,  adding  many  more  readers  later 
with  the  Lincoln  History  and  Kennan*s  thrilling  articles  on  the  Siberian  Exile 
S3rstem.     One  great  feature  of  1891  is  to  be 

•*  THE  GOLD  HUNTERS  OF  CALIFORNIA," 

describing  that  remarkable  movement  to  the  gold  fields  in  '49,  in  a  series  of 
richly  illustrated  articles  written  by  survivors,  including  the  narratives  of  men 
who  went  to  California  by  the  different  routes,  accounts  of  the  gold  discoveries, 
life  in  the  mines,  the  work  of  the  vigilance  committees  (by  the  chairman  of  the 
committees)  etc.,  etc.  General  Fremont's  last  writing  was  done  for  this  series. 
In  November  appears  the  opening  article,  *'  The  First  Emigrant  Train  to  Cali- 
fornia,"—  crossing  the  Rockies  in  1841, —  by  General  Bidwell,  a  pioneer  of 
pioneers.  Thousands  of  American  families  who  had  some  relative  or  friend 
among  *'  the  Argonauts  of  '49"  will  be  interested  in  these  papers. 

MANY  OTHER  GOOD  THINGS  ARE  COMING, — 

the  narrative  of  an  American's  travels  through  that  unknown  land  Tibet  (for 
700  miles  over  ground  never  before  trod  by  a  white  man);  the  experiences  of 
escaping  War-Prisoners;  American  new.spapers  described  by  well-known  jour- 
nalists; accounts  of  the  great  Indian  Fighters,  Custer  and  others;  personal  an- 
ecdotes of  Lincoln,  by  his  private  secretaries;  "The  Faith  Doctor,"  a  novel  by 
Edward  Eggleston,  with  a  wonderfully  rich  programme  of  novelties  and  stories 
by  most  of  the  leading  writers,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  also  announced  that  The  Century  has  purchased  the  right  to  print,  before 
its  appearance  in  France  or  any  other  country,  extracts  from  advance  sheets  of 
the  famous  Talleyrand  Memoirs,  which  have  been  secretly  preserved  for  half  a 
century —  to  be  first  given  to  the  world  through  the  pages  of  an  American  mag- 
azine. All  Europe  is  eagerly  awaiting  the  publication  of  this  personal  history 
of  Talleyrand  —  greatest  of  intriguers  and  diplomats. 

The  November  Century  begins  the  volume,  and  new  subscribers  should  com- 
mence with  that  issue.  The  subscription  price  ($4.00)  may  be  remitted  directly 
to  the  publishers,  The  Century  Co.,  23  East  17th  St.,  New  York,  or  single  cop- 
ies may  be  purchased  of  any  newsdealer.  The  publishers'  ofler  to  send  a  free 
sample  copy — a  recent  back  number — to  any  one  desiring  it. 


CIVIL   GOVERNMENT 

In  the  United  States  Considered  With  Some  Reference  to  its 

Origin, 

By  JOHN  KISKE 

With  Questions  on  the  Text  and  Suggestive  Questions  and  Directions  by  Frank  A. 
Hill,  Headmaster  of  the  English  High  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Bio- 
graphical Notes  by  John  Fiskb. 

CHARAerERFSrie  FEAraRES. 

I.     Style — "  We  commend  his  style  as  a  model  for  authors  and  a  delight  to 

readers." — Tke  Critic,  New  York. 
II.     The  absence  of  abstractions  and  metaphysical  generalizations,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  material  which  shows  what  our  government  in  its  concrete  reality 
has  been  and  is. 

III.  An  interesting,  philosophical,  and  pedagogically  sound  order  of  development 

IV.  Questions  on  the  text  which  will  help  the  pupil  to  retain  the  substance  of  what 

he  has  read. 
V.     Suggestive  questions  and  directions,  and  bibliographical  notes,  by  the  aid  of 

which  as  much  or  as  little  interesting  study  may  be  given  to  the  subject  as 

circumstances  will  admit. 
VI.     Perfect  adaptability  to  pupils  of  all  stages  of  advancement  and  to  any  course 

of  study. 
VII.     Valuable  appendices  containing  in  compact  form  much  documentary  and 

statistical  matter  necessary  to  a  student  of  civil  government. 

12mo.    380  pages.   $1.00  net. 

A  Sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher,  for  examination  with  the  view  of  adoption, 
on  receipt  of  do  cents,  up  to  January  /,  i8gi. 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   *   CO. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.     11  East  I7th  St.,  New  York.      98  Lakeside  B*Id*ir.  Chlcaso. 


Michigan,  Houflrhton, 


Michigao  Mining  ScMI 


Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS.  .  o.  .     ^  ^     ,      .  o  ^         ,,,   . 

and  obsep-atlon.  that  U  not  literally  and  ,  ."'r  M^h^^„   f^gS^''''Ito°  Ts'-^Si.  "KS. 


ri»ht©ou8lv  kept.   The  ThiHyt-wcmid  Annual    y?g:  JJSwSL  aS  fnViSSti^add^J^ 
Course  of  Lectures  will  bcKln  Sept.  16,  1891,    ^orcatalofiruesand  inrormaHon  addreas 
and  continue  for  six  months.     For  full  par- 1  M.  E.  Wadsworth.  A.  M.,  Ph-  D.,  Director. 

ticulars,  catalogue,  and  Clinlque,  address  ! 

E.  Z.    BAILEY,    M.    D.    Kegrlstrar,    3034    ALLAN  D.  CONONSB.  LKW  F.  POBTEB. 

Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago. |  CONOVER  &  PORTER, 

rDPr    STENOGRAPHY  and  TYPE- 1  A  R  C  H  T  TF  CTS  ' 
rnJCllS.  WRITING  FREE.     First-class    ^^V>.nili:^\^10. 

facilities  and  best  of  teachers.     Address, 
with  stamp  for  return  postage, 


PIONEER  BLOCK.  1st  NAT.  BANK  BLOG, 

Madison,  Wis.  Ashiuid.Ws. 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO.,  Sch^^Hou^.""^'*"*®'^  oonstructton  e 

Pariah.  N.  Y. 


^^^^k  w. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FouNORT.  I  Tlic  KiDdergaTteD,  ^J^^ 

B«iiiofPure  Copper  and  Tin  for  CborchM, '  Btories,  gumcs,  occupations,  etc.  Invala 
,8chooii,FireAl»xini,  Piirms,«to.  FULLY  i  ble  for  primary  toachers  and  mothers.  $1- 
WARRANTED.  Cauiogu.ietit  Free,  a  year.  Sample  copies  6  cents.  Allc»  1 
VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  ClMiaotli.  0.    Stockham  *Co.,  161l4»SaUeSt.Cliloar 


Eclectic  SERiES-ArniounGemeiits. 

READY  JANUARY  20th — 

New  Eclectic  History.  A  revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition 
of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer, 
author  of  Thalheimer* s  Histories.  The  work  has  been  re- written  and 
much  simplified  to  better  adapt  it  to  school  use;  the  number  of  illus- 
trations has  been  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full- page  colored 
plates,  and  the  entire  text  re-set  in  new  type.  i2mo,  half  leather, 
440  pages.     Price  $1,00;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

Waddy's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  Elements  of  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticism  and  Con- 
struction. By  Virginia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  High  School.  i2mo,  416  pages.  Price  ^/.  00;  exchange 
price  60  cents. 

Ray's  Complete  Algebra.  A  complete  algebra  to  accompany  Ray's 
Mathmematical  Series,  by  George  W.  Smith.  Woodward  High 
School,  Cincinnati.  A  one- book  course  in  Algebra,  sufficiently  full 
for  the  high  school  and  usual  college  curriculum.  i2mo,  358  pages. 
Price  $1.00;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

NOiy    READY. 

Long's  New  Language  Exercises.  Bound  in  full  cloth  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Part  /,  First  and  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages,  20  cents. 
Part  II,  Third  and  Fourth  Reader  Grades,  96  pages,  2^  cents. 
McGuffey's  Revised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader.     i2mo, 

476  pages,  half  leather.     Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on 

English  Literature.     8^  cents. 
Holbrook's  New  English  Grammar.   By  Dr.  Alfred  Holbrook, 

National  Normal  School.     Combines  the  *' Training  Lessons"  and 

••  Complete"  Grammar  in  one  volume.     6^  cents. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.    A  literary  reader  for  higher 

jjrades.     Ten  full-page  illustrations;  cloth;  432  pages.     60  cents. 
Hewett's  Psychology.     For  young  teachers.     By  Edwin  S.  Hew- 

ETT,  LL.  D.,  President  Illinois  State  Normal  University.     Cloth;  192 

pages.     8^  cents. 
Eclectic  Physical  Geography.     By  Russell  Hinman.     A  modern 

text- book.  Essentially  different  in  form  and  contents  from  other  works 

on  the  subject.     Introduced  into  nearly  1,000  cities  and  towns  in  ten 

months.     Price  $1.00;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

SEND  reR  eaR  PReposirioN  gf  exchange  rates. 


YAM  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pnblisbers,  Gincincati,  0. 


NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  8T.  PAUL. 
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HE  AUTHORIZED  SERIES 


PHYSIOLOGIES. 

THREE  BOOKS— CAREFULLY  GRADED: 
I.  HEALTH  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

(In  preparation,  December^  1889.)    For  Primary  Grades. 

II.  LESSONS  IN  HYGIENE. 

A  special  edition  of  "  How  We  Live."  By  J  amiss  Johonnot  and  Enonn 
BouTON.    (Now  ready.)  For  Intermediate  Grades.    Introduction  price.  45e. 

III.  THE  OUTLINES  OF  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 

HYGIENE. 

Bt  Roger  S.  Tracy.  A  special  edition  of  tlie  "Essentials  of  Anatomr. 
Pnysiologry,  and  Hygriene.*'  (Now  Ready  )  For  Advanced  Grades.  Intro- 
duction price,  11.00. 


THE  AUTHORIZED  SERIES  OF  PHYSIOLOGIES  has  been 
prepared  to  fully  comply  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  legislation  making  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  aarcotics  upon 
the  human  system  a  mandatory  study  in  schools.  The  series  has 
been  brought  out  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Hunt,  National  and  International  Superintendent  Department  of 
Scientific  Instruction  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  each  book  bears  upon  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Superintendent  and  Advisory  Board  of  the  Scientific 
Department  of  the  N.  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  adapt  the  books  to  the  different 
grades  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  to  properly  present  the  more 
important  facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  their  bearings  upon 
the  laws  of  hygiene.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotics,  in  their 
relations  to  life  and  health,  are  fully  treated;  their  nature,  as  re- 
vealed by  modern  science,  is  shown;  and  their  effects  upon  organ 
and  function  are  carefully  described. 


Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars.  Teachers  and  School  Boards  contemplating 
the  introduction  of  Physiologies  under  the  State  law  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  correspond  with  us  before  making  a  selection. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.^  Publishers, 

New  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  San  Francisoo. 

E.  C.  LANE,  General  Western  Agrent, 


15%-154:  Wt^bath  Ave,,  Chiemgo,  JJBL 


LETTERS  WORTH  MEDITATING  ON. 


A.  J.  VOLLAND,  Princi^  High  School,  Racine,  H^is,:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
in  payment  of  my  indebtedness  to  you.  But  the  amount  cannot  be  balanced 
with  money  merely,  and  so  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  efforts  in  my  be- 
half.   (Oct.  26,  1889.) 

J.  C.  NECOLLINS,  Racine,  Wis,:  I  heartily  thank  you  for  any  efforts  you  have 
put  forth  for  me.  If  I  should  again  need  assistance  I  shall  certainly  call  upon 
you.  Hoping  you  abundant  success  in  your  future  efforts  in.  behalf  of  de- 
serving teachers,  I  remain. 

JOS.  C.  OH  AIL,  Princi^l,  Middleton,  H^is.:  I  like  my  school  very  much. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  getting  me  this  school,     (hfov.  15,  1889. ) 

MISS  M.  E.  LYON,  Principal  Downer  CoUage,  Fox  Lake,  Wis,:  Miss  Nohl, 
of  Ripon,  whom  you  recommended  to  us,  nas  been  eltrcted  teacher  of  Ger- 
man. Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  zeal  with  which  you  have  worked  to> 
supply  me  with  good  teachers.  I  never  fail  to  express  to  my  friends  my  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  Co-operative  Association  and  Mr.  Brewer. 

H.  B.  HUBBELL,  Principal  High  School.  Beaver  Dam,  IPis.:    ♦    ♦    I  therefore 
enclose  check,  and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  your 
accomodating^  and  conscientious  efforts  as  disclosed  by  the  trans;ictions  be- 
tween us.     (Nov.  2,  1889.) 
Send  for  circulars  to 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager.  JO  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago*. 

AM  A|\D|     President  Lasher,  of  Spokane  Falls,  W.  T.,  writes  as  follows,  April  29,  and  we 
MWOli.  publish  his  letter  in  full  because  the  election  will  occur  before  this  paper 
IsiMued,  ana  we  want  principals  to  see  what  we  consider  an  adequate  letter  of  inquirsr 

for  teachers.    *'  We  must  appoint  a  professor  of  mathematics  in .      M(  mvb  taman 

with  the  foUowinfr  qualiftcataons :  A  teacher  of  some  experience,  enthusiastic  and  apt  in 
ImpartlnfiT  the  prinaples  of  the  subjects  taught :  one  who  will  not  attribute  the  failure  of 
a  class  to  understand  and  grasp  the  subject  to  want  of  comprehension  and  mental  capac- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  students.  Hemust  be  a  Christian  man,  unmarried,  and  have  the 
CHre  ot  the  dormitory  for  the  gentlemen  evenings.  A  man  of  much  social  power,  and  one 
that  rules  by  his  presence  more  than  by  stern  commands.  One  not  afraid  of  hard  work^ 
ambitious  to  make  a  reputation  and  grow  up  with  the  college.  The  salary  will  be  —  and 
home,  which  includes  board,  washing,  furnished  room,  light  and  fuel.  The  salary  will  be 
Increased  as  the  growth  and  success  of  the  department  will  warrant.  Do  not  infer  that 
the  man  must  remain  single  or  continue  10  live  in  the  dormitory.  I  have  sent  by  mail 
catalogues  and  a  pamphlet  of  thif>  city.  If  you  have  the  man  for  the  place,  let  me  know 
his  age,  experience,  and  where  educated  ,  and  send  bis  photograph.  I  prefer  a  man  the 
you  know  personally  of  his  teaching  ability,  and  whether  he  is  a  manlv  man.  1  would 
Uke  to  see  a  letter  from  him  to  you,  but  want  you  to  take  the  responsibility  of  naming  the 
right  man.  and  let  me  know  before  he  is  informed,  that  it  may  be  brought  before  the  ex- 
eeuttve  committee  and  approved."  There!  Can  you  tell  what  you  want  as  distinctly  as 
that?  If  you  can  we  will  do  for  you  what  we  did  for  him,— give  you  Just  the  man  you 
want.  THK  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syraeuse,  N.  Y. 


STENOGRAPHY  and  TYPE- 
Ji  WRITING  FREE.  First-class 
facilities  and  best  of  teachers.  Address, 
with  stamp  for  return  postage, 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO., 
Parish,  N.  Y. 


SnO  $2^  FOR  R  CROWN  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


CWWN  PEW  CO.,  Manuftet'rt,  78  8Ute  St.,  Chicago 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNORT. 


Bella  ofPnre Copper ao<l  Tin  for  CbarehM. 
^Beboolt,  Ffre  AUmw,  Pwmt.oto.  FULLY 
WARRAHTED.    CaUloga*  Mot  Free. 
VANDUZCN  4  TIFT.  CiMiaMli.  a 


HAHNEMANN      MEDICAL     COUUKGEI 
And  Hospital  of  Chleairo,  lU. 

The  policy  of  thfs  Institution  Is  to  make 
no  promisee  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
clinics,  sub-olinics.  or  any  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  Is  not  literally  and 
righteously  kept.  The  Thirty-fimt  AnmuU 
CouTM  of  Ledum  will  beflfin  in  Sept.  1800, 
and  continue  for  six  montos.  For  full  par- 
ticulars, catalogue,  and  Cliniqut^  address 
£.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D.  Registrar,  3084 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Mention  this 
paper. 


''pEACHER  wanted  in  every  city  and  town 
X  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  local  li- 
brarian. Liberal  compensation  for  a  few 
hours  service  weekly;  ISO  per  week  may  be 
earned  during  vacations.  Address  with  ref- 
erences, UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
P.  O  Box  8468,  Boston,  Mass. 


Teachers  Wanted. 


We  want  teachers  for  the  hundreds  of  good  positions  now  coming  in  for  the  Fal) 
term.  ,i.  We  have  placed  nearly  two  thousand  teachers  since  we  began  work.  2. 
On  application  we  send  you  a  list  of  part  of  these,  and  sufficient  to  prove  that  our 
claims  are  as  we  represent  them.  3.  We  also  send  hundreds  of  testimonials  to  oar 
work  which  have  been  written  in  the  year  1890,  and  many  from  teachers  of  your 
personal  acquaintance.  4.  We  place  more  teachers  in  states  west  of  New  York 
than  all  other  agencies  together.  There  is  no  other  agency  that  has  ever  made  the 
claim  that  it  has  placed  one  teacher  to  our  fifty  in  states  west  of  New  York,  and 
we  by  actual  giving  of  the  places  filled  prove  our  claim. 


Some  of  the  H^ndpeds  of  Itetteps  Heeently  Heeeived : 


From  E.  E.  Blanchard,  Superintendent 
City  Schools.  Roek  Rapids,  la,:  From 
actual  experience  I  can  testify  of  the  re- 
liability and  promptness  of  the  Teachers' 
Co-operative  Association.  Any  recom- 
dation  coming  from  that  source  is  good 
with  us.     (Jan.  I.  iSgo.J 

From  F.  S.  Rossiter,  Supt.  City  Schxfols, 
Hiawatha,  Kansas:  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Teachers*  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation for  several  years,  and .  expect  to 
continue  my  membership.  I  have  always 
found  the  Association  to  be  energetic, 
wide-awake,  thoroughly  reliant  and  de- 
cidedly efficient.  I  know  of  none  better. 
(Jan.  /,  i8<^.) 

From  A.  D.  Kearcher,  Prof,  of  Lan- 
guages, Milton  Academy,  Baltimore,  Md.  : 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Teachers' 
Co-operative  Association  I  secured  a 
good  position.  I  also  received  favorable 
replies  from  two  other  fine  places.  In 
my  case  the  Association  did  even  more 
than  I  had  anticipated.  .   (Jan.  i,  i8go.) 

From  Geo.  S.  Fisher,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Deadwood,  Dak.  :  For  the  last  two  years 
I  have  been  a  member  of  some  teachers' 
agency — for  the  last  three  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Orville  B?;ewer.  70  Dearborn  street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  Mr. 
Brewer's  agency  .has  rendered  me  greater 
assistance  than  any  agency  to  which  I 
have  belonged.  Mr.  Brewer  renders  the 
teacher  that  kind  of  assistance  for  which 
commission  on  salary  is  inadequate  re- 
muneration.    (Jan.  /,  i8qo.) 


From   A.  J.  Volland,  Primipal  High 

School,  Racine,  Wis. :  The  Racine  Board 
have  unanimously  chosen  me  as  princi- 
pal, and  for  your  kind  service  on  this 
and  other  occasions,  accept  my  hearty 
thanks.  You  deserve  success  and  your 
indefatigability  will  win  it.  (Xavemher, 
i88g.) 

Prom  Mr.  A.  H.  Knapp,  Prin.  Florida 
Academy,  Florida,  N.  Y,:  Last  year  I- 
registered  with  the  Teachers'  Co-opera- 
tive Association,  and  as  a  result  of  its 
untiring  energy  and  faithful  efforts  I  was 
elected  to  the  position  which  I  now  oc- 
cupy.    (Jan.  6,  i8go.) 

From  M.  Adelaide  Holton,  Principal 
Training  Dept.  State  Normal,  S.  D.:  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  state  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Brewer  Agency.  I 
joined  this  agency,  stating  clearly  my  line 
of  work  and  sending  copies  of  testimo- 
nials. By  return  mail  I  received  notice 
of  four  Normal  School  vacaneies.  I  sent 
application  and  was  immediately  appoint- 
ed here  where  I  now  receive  one  thou- 
sand dollars  salary.  I  consider  it  of 
great  advantage  to  any  good  teacher  to 
be  a  member  of  this  agency.  (J^*^-  J, 
i8go.) 

From  J.  Pleushing,  Vice  Prin.  ffofy»ke 
High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass.  :  Your  agen- 
cy has  opened  for  me  a  road'  to  rapid  ad- 
vancement. You  gave  me  more  satisfac- 
tion in  a  month  than  other  agencies  of- 
fered in  seven  years.     (Jan.  y,  tSgo.) 

From  Edw.  P.  Anderson,  Prof.  Eng. 
Lit.  and  Mod.  Lang.,  Agri.  College,  Mick. 


FOR  1890 


Consider  Sribnbr's  Magazine  when  you  are  deciding  upon  your  reading  mat- 
ter for  next  season.    The  subscription  rate  is  low — ^$3.00  a  year. 

The  standard  of  the  Magazine  is  high, 

Its  spirit  progressive, 

The  illustrations  are  interesting  and  of  the  best. 
There  is  not  space  here  to  give  even  a  summary  of  features  to  appear  next  year, 
but  among  other  things  there  will  be  a  NEW  DEPARTMENT  and  ADDI- 
TIONAL. PAGES,  and  groups  of  illustrated  articles  will  be  devoted  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

African  Exploration  and  Travel, 

Life  on  a  Modern  War  Ship  (3  articles), 

Homes  in  City,  Suburb,  and  Country, 

Providing  Homes  through  Building  Associations. 

The  Citizen's  Rights, 

Electricity  in  the  Household. 

Ericssion,  the  Inventor,  by  his  Authorized  Biographer, 

Hunting, 

Humorous  Artists,  American  and  Foreign. 


There  will  be  3  serials, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  contribute  in  1890. 
Each  subject,  and  there  will  be  a  great  variety  this  year,  will  be  treated  by  writ- 
ers most  competent  to  speak  with  authority  and  with  interest.     Readers  who 
are  interested  are  urgsd  to  send  for  a  prospectus. 

25  cents  a  number;  |[.oo  for  4  months. 

CHARLES  SCRIBHER'S  SONS,  743  Broaditj,  HeiTort 

A  GOLD  MEDflLJT  PARIS. 

In  the  Educational  Department  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the 
School  Bulletin  Publications  have  just  been  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal.    Some  of  the  latest  of  them  are  the  following,  and  every  one  of  them 
is  a  necessity  to  teachers  who  would  be  in  the  van-guard. 
1.   The  EnipllBh  Cyclopedia  of  Edaca- 


Uon.    Authorized  Copyright  Bditlon.    8vo, 
pp.fiflS.    18.75. 

%.  De  Onlmps*  Life  of  Pestalossl.   l2mo, 
pp.a86.    91.60. 

8.  The  Autoblofrraphy  of  Fropbel.  12tno, 


By  B.  Perez.  With  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Sully.  Authorized  Ck)pyright 
edition.  ISnio,  pp.  394,  $1.60.  ^T"  The  best 
PsyoboIoiT  for  Primary  Teachers. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Myntem.  By  Emily 
SHiRRErF.  Authorized  Copyright  edition. 
12mo,  pp.aX).    91.00. 


pp.  183.    91.60.  ,     ^    Kwayg  on  the  Kindergarten.    Auth- 

4.  Child  and  Child  Nature.     An  Ezposl-   orlzed  Copyrigrht  edition.  12mo,  pp.  175.91.00. 
Hon  of  FrcBbel's    Kindergarten   Theories. 


By  the  Baroness  Marbnholz  yon  Buelow. 
l^o,  pp.  an.    91.60. 


8.  30O0  Grammar  Questions,  with  Full 
Answers,  and  Keferonces  to  all  Leadlno' 
Text-Books.      By   Henry   Kiddle,   A.   M. 


5.  The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.  1 16mo,  pp.  230.    9r.OO. 

Send  for  Full  Catalogue.  C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


DON'T 
REGISTER! 


In  any  Teachers'  Agency  until  after  you  have  read  the  New  Manual  of 
the  Union  Teachers'  Aobncv.  It  states  frankly  the  province  of  Bu- 
reaus in  greneral  and  tells  you  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion. It  also  gWe%  you  a  good  knowleage  of  the  workings  and  success 
of  this  agency,  mentions  a  large  number  of  representative  places  filled 
by  it,  etc.,  etc.    Send  for  stamp. 


W.  D.  KERR,  Manager, 

16  Astor  Place.  New  York. 


Journal  Gluhhins  Rates* 

To  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  take  some  other  publication  with  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  we  offer  the  following  clubbing 
rates: 

BOTH. 

Intelligence I1.50  J2.25 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (general) 2.50  3.00 

American  Teacher  (Primary) i.oo  1.75 

Education  (Lit.  and  Ed.  Monthly) 3.00  3.25 

Common  School  Education  (Methods) i.oo  1.75 

N.  Y.  School  Journal  (general) 2.50  2.85 

Teachers'  Institutes  (Methods) 1.25  1.94 

Treasure-Trove  (Young  People's  Magazine) i.oo  1.75 

Popular  Educator  (Methods) i.oo  1.75 

Midland  Journal  (general) i.oo  1.70 

Scribner's  Magazme 3.00  5.40 

Century  Magazine 4.00  4.50 

St.  Nicholas 3.00  5.50 

Littell's  Living  Age 8.00  8.20 

Atlantic  Monthly     4.00  4.20 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00  4.40 

The  Forum 5.00  5.00 

Wide  Awake 2.40  2.90 

Penman's  Art  Journal i.oo  1.70 

The  Book  KeepK;r 50  1.35 

The  Arena ••*...  5.00  5.00 

Address  all  orders,  with  cash,  lo  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Madison,  Wis. 


<'The  aiadstone" 

LAMP 


I  Tie  fin««t  Utnp  Iw  the  »-orld.  It 


te  lull 


*^Pf  brIlllaBC 

litibt  85  cAUdle 


lleTisg. 


pov»f-i\  Pure/  and  brighter 
tbuMrHHljbht;  softer  than 
eU'ctXc  Limt— more  cheer- 
ful tlu«rWiher.  A  Mnrwhnu 

oil  I       ^  ^ 

Seete, 

A  '-^ndfrful 
inflced.  Never  needs  trim- 
mi  iiff/ never  smukea  nor 
brealfi  cblmncys,  never 
of  the  oil;"  no 
aputlei  Ing,  no  climbing  of 
the  flame,  no  anDoyiinc-e  of 
any  kK.d.  and  cnnnoC 
explode.  AndbPbideHall 
llKlviM ..  r/mr. white  tight. 

10  to  20  Umeo  the  hIzc  «nd 
brilliancy  of  any  ordinary 
^  kou»9  lamp  I  Kmifilied  In 
f  pltber  H  aa«.  Nikel,  (iold 
or  Autique  Bronxe.  Also 
The  G1a4l«itone  Exteimlon  Stnd j-  I^ninp, 
for  ri(T-\in-u.  Klltor«,  To  lege  Ptinlents,  Teachers 
Profettoo  4  rixKiciiiuMud  other  profcMiotialmen. 
The  Oladfitone  Bnnqnet  I^amps. 

The  Olndstone  Piano  I^amiHr 

Send  for  price  list.  Single  lamps  at  wholesale 
priec,  boxeu  and  sent  by  express.  t^ff^Qet  our 
prices.    *'  Seeing  ii  believtno" 

GLADSTONE  LAMP  CO., 

71  Park  Place,  New  York. 


MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

^indewteii  Ti^Biqing  ^hooL 

fman^an.  Q  an«l  Smi*^  ft  ^^ 


For  paiticul 
HAILMAN 

I  can  reoouiujv 
pare  d  to  take  ch; 
Primary  Schools, 


9  and  Sept.  8. 


Iresa,    (MRS.)    ECJI>ORA 
Porte,  Ind. 

"*  number  of  ladles  pre- 
of  KlndersrarteDA  and 


HAHNEMANN  MKDICAL  COLLEGE 
And  Honpital  of  Chlea^o,  m. 
The  policy  of  this  Instltutloo  fa  to  make 
no  promises  for  Hoepltal  or  College  tattioo, 
clinics.  sul>-clinlo8,  or  any  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  Is  not  literally  and 
riirhteoushr  kept.  The  TMrty^lnt  Atmmai 
Course  of  Lectures  will  beffin  In  Sept.  UHC 
and  continue  for  six  months.  For  fall  pai^ 
tlculars,  cataloflTue,  and  Clinique,  admcM 
£.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D.  Re^latrar.  MM 
Mtchliran  Ave.,  CMcairo.  MentioD  thit 
paper. 

VWV  STENOGRAPHY  and  TYPE- 
rnDUi  WRITING  FREE.  FirstKrlass 
facilities  and  best  of  teachers.  Address, 
with  stamp  for  return  postage. 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO., 
Parish.  N.  Y. 


Eclectic  SERiEs-Anpuiicemeiits. 

READY  JANUARY  20th 

New  Eclectic  History.  A  revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition 
oi  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer, 
author  of  Thalheimer's  Histories.  The  work  has  been  re-written  and 
much  simplified  to  better  adapt  it  to  school  use;  the  number  of  illus- 
trations has  been  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full  page  colored 
plates,  and  the  entire  text  re  set  in  new  type.  i2mo,  half  leather, 
440  pages.     Price  $1.00;  exchange  price  60  cents, 

AVaddy's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  Elements  of  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticii^m  and  Con- 
struction. By  Virginia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  High  School.  i2mo,  416  pages.  Price  ^/.  00/  exchange 
pric^  60  cents. 

Ray's  Complete  Algebra.  A  complete  algebra  to  accompany  Ray's 
Mathmematical  Series,  by  George  W.  Smith,  Woodward  High 
School,  Cincinnati.  A  one  book  course  in  Algebra,  sufficiently  full 
for  the  high  school  and  usual  college  curriculum.  i2mo,  358  pages. 
Price  $1,00;  exchange  price  60  cents, 

NO^V    READY. 

Lrong's  New  Language  Exercises.  Bound  in  full  cloth  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Part  /.  First  and  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages,  20  cents. 
Part  II,  Third  and  Fourth  Reader  Grades,  96  pages,  25  cents. 
McGuifey's  Revised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader.     i2mo, 

476  pages,  half  leather.     Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on 

EjQglisn  Literature.     85  cents. 
Holbrook's  New  English  Grammar.   By  Dr.  Alfred  Holbrook, 

National  Normal  School.     Combines  the  "Training  Lessons''  and 

••  Complete'*  Grammar  in  one  volume.     6§  cents. 
McGuifey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.    A  literary  reader  for  higher 

grades.    Ten  full-page  illustrations;  cloth;  432  pages.     60  cents. 
HeiM^ett's  Psychology.    For  young  teachers.     By  Edwin  S.  Hew- 

ETT,  LL.  D.,  President  Illinois  State  Normal  University.     Cloth;  192 

pages.     8s  cents. 
Bclectic  Physical  Geography.    By  Russell  Hinman.     A  modem 

text- book.  Essentially  different  in  form  and  contents  from  other  works 

on  the  subject.     Introduced  into  nearly  1,000  cities  and  towns  in  ten 

months.     Price  $1.00;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

SEND  reR  eaR  PReposiriQN  gf  exchange  rates. 


YAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pnblisliers,  Gincincati,  0. 


NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  ST.  PAUL. 


HENNBCKB'S 

Etatiopl  GliDrts, 

FOR  ART  EDUCATIOH  IN 


IVIANIJAL  TRAININQ, 
Normal  and  Public  Schools. 


D  Compare  most  favorably,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  any  similar  assortment  ever  ex- 
hibited by  any  house  in  the  world. 

Our  price  list,  which  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants,  contains  an  Index  which 
classifies  and  describes  1068  subjects. 

A  complete  assortment  can  be  seen  at 
our  stores. 


C.   HENNECKE,  CO., 

BIANUBACTURBRS, 

CHICAGO:  MILWAUKEE: 


207  Wabash  Ave. 


79-81  Buffalo  St 


riiE= 


INTERNATIONAL 
Type  \srri  tor! 


A  strictly  flrst-clags  machine.  Fully  war- 
ranted. Made  from  very  best  material,  by 
skilled^workmon,  and  with  the  best  tools 
that  have  ever  been  devised  for  the  purpose. 
Warranted  to  do  all  that  can  bo  resonably 
expected  of  the  very  best  typewriter  extant. 
Capable  of  wrltingr  ISO  words  per  minute— or 
more— according:  to  the  ability  of  the  opera- 
tor. 
Price  -  -  S  100.00 

If  there  Is  no  anrent  in  your  town,  address 
the  manufacturers. 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO.. 
fcfc.  Agents  wanted.  Parish,  N.  Y  .G 


I 


A  WISE  WOHUN 

•ottftht  the  SplMitf  M 

HIGH  ARM 

JUNE  SINGER 

SEWING  MACHINE 

•BOAUSB  IT   WAS    TMK 


NOW  TNEY  ALL  WANT  IT 

For  it  does  soeli  bo»atlftil  worlc. 

Sample  Maehtae  at  Factory  Maai 

EVERT  UCHIIE  WAmREO  FOR  5  TEiB. 

Apts  WanteilinDiiflocniiiri  fenMf. 
JUNE  MANDFACTilBfflB  COL 

DBLVIDER6.  ILL. 


SiPENCERIAN 
ITEEL  PENS 

Are  the  Best 

IN  THE  ESSENTIAL  QDAUTIBS  ttP 

Durability,  BvenneBB  of 
Point,  and  WorkmaiiBhiiL 

IVISON.BIJKEIUUI&(iQ.. 


Eclectic  SERIES-Anprnieements. 

• — —READY  JANUARY  20th 

New  Eclectic  History.  A  revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition 
of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer, 
author  of  Thalheimer^s  Histories.  The  work  has  been  re- written  and 
much  simplified  to  better  adapt  it  to  school  use;  the  number  of  illus* 
trations  has  been  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full- page  colored 
plates,  and  the  entire  text  re- set  in  new  type.  i2mo,  half  leather, 
440  pages.     Price  $1,00;  exchange  price  60  cents, 

W^addy's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  Elements  of  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticism  and  Con- 
struction. By  Virginia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  High  School.  1 2mo,  416  pages.  Price  ^.00/  exchange 
price  60  cents. 

Ray's  Complete  Algebra.  A  complete  algebra  to  accompany  Ray's 
Mathmematical  Series,  by  George  W.  Smith,  Woodward  High 
School,  Cincinnati.  A  one-  book  course  in  Algebra,  sufficiently  full 
for  the  high  school  and  usual  college  curriculum.  i2mo,  358  pages. 
Price  $1.00;  exchange  price  60  cents, 

Lrong's  Nev^  Language  Exercises.  Bound  in  full  cloth  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Part  /  First  and  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages,  20  cents. 
Part  II,  Third  and  Fourth  Reader  Grades,  96  pages,  2^  cents, 
McGuffey's  Revised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader.     i2mo, 

476  pages,  half  leather.     Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on 

English  Literature.     8^  cents, 
Holbrook's  New  English  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Alfred  Holbrook, 

National  Normal  School.     Combines  the  **  Training  Lessons'*  and 

*'  Complete"  Grammar  in  one  volume.     6^  cents, 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.    A  literary  reader  for  higher 

g^rades.     Ten  full- page  illustrations;  cloth;  432  pages.,    60  cents, 
Hewett's  Psychology.    For  young  teachers.     By  Edwin  S.  Hew- 

ETT,  LL.  D.,  President  Illinois  State  Normal  University.     Cloth;  192 

pa£^es.     8s  cents. 
Eclectic  Physical  Geography.    By  Russell  Hinman.     A  modem 

text- book.  Essentially  different  in  form  and  contents  from  other  works 

on  the  subject.     Introduced  into  nearly  1,000  cities  and  towns  in  ten 

months.     Price  $1,00;  exchange  price  60  cents, 

SEND  reR  oaR  PReposiriON  of  exchange  rates. 


TAH  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pnblisliers,  Gincinsati,  0. 


NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  ST.  PAUI.. 


FOR  BOTANY  STUDY. 


DENNIS'  STUDY  OF  LEAVES. 

A  unique  and  attractive  little  book,  beautifully  illustrated. 

Intro«laotloii  prlo«,  43  cents. 

HOOKER'S  SCIENCE  PRIMER  OF  BOTANY. 

A  very  interesting  and  valuable  little  work  designed  to  supply  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  principal  facts  of  plant-life. 

Introduction  prlo«,  30  cents. 

YOUMANS'  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Designed  to  cultivate  the  observing  powers  of  children.  Plants 
themselves  are  the  objects  of  study.  The  pupil  is  told  very  little, 
and  from  the  beginning  throughout  is  sent  to  the  plant  to  get  hb 
knowledge  of  the  plant. 

Introduction  price,  64  cents. 

YOUMANS'  DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY. 

A  practical  guide  to  the  classification  of  plants  with  a  Popular 
Flora.  In  this  work  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  Botany 
by  direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms.  The  book  provides  for 
the  study  of  all  those  features  that  are  used  in  classification  and  il- 
lustrates by  practical  examples  the  uses  to  be  made  of  these  obser- 
vations in  Systematic  Botany. 

Introduction  price,  SI. 80. 

BENTLEY'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY. 

Prepared  as  a  sequel  to  Descriptive  Botany  by  Eliza  A.  Youmans. 
Designed  to  give  an  elementary  account  of  Structural  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  or  of  the  inner  and  minute  organisms  and  activities 
of  plants. 

Introduction  price,  •l.SO. 

HENSLOW'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS. 

Modified  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  United  States  by  Eliza  A. 
Youmans.  Six  charts  mounted  on  rollers  containing  nearly  five 
hundred  figures  colored  to  the  life,  which  represent  twenty-four 
orders  and  more  than  forty  species  of  plants.  These  charts  are  the 
only  ones  of  the  kind  ever  published  and  form  an  invaluable  aid  to 
the  systematic  study  of  Botany. 

Price,  per  set  wttli  key,  moanted  on  ''Excelsior  Blap  Sapporter/'  •19.85. 
Witlioat  Supporter,  -  -  -  -  •16*7IS. 

Sold  by  subscription. 


Specimen  copies  of  the  above  books  mailed,  post-paid,  to  teachers — for  examina- 
tion— at  the  introduction  prices.     Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.  Boston.  Chioago.  Atlanta.  San  FrancbooL 

E.  C.  LANE,  General  Western  Agent, 

15»'154  Wmbatih  Ave,,  CMea^,  lO, 


«« 


SPEED    THIS." 


COPY   OF  A   LETTER    FROM    DR.    ROBERT    McINTYRE, 

PASTOR  OF  GRACE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Chicago,  /anuary  28,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — Reviewing  Harper's  Readers,  volume  by  volume,  with 
increasing  delight,  I  laid  down  the  last,  saying,  It  is  small  praise  to  call 
these  books  the  first  of  their  kind,  I  know  of  none  comparable  to 
them. 

The  secret  of  teaching  pupils  to  use  simple,  eloquent  thoughts  and 
sinewy,  straight- grained  sentences  is  to  acquaint  them  with  such  models 
as  these.  It  is  the  old  Greek  idea  applied  to  books  instead  of  statues 
and  temples. 

I  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  master  craft  displayed  in  sifting 
the  selections  so  as  to  secure  the  chastest  literature  and  the  loftiest  ethics^ 
or  the  statesmanlike  insight  shown  in  Volume  Five,  made  up  entirely 
of  the  very  cream  of  authentic  American  writing.  The  patriotic  pur- 
pose of  this  manual  shows  that  one  maker  of  literary  wares  has  heard 
the  quaint  Scotch  prayer,  so  full  of  sense,  **0  Lord,  give  us  good  con- 
ceit of  ourselves!*' 

If  an  educator  should  ask  me  to  specify  a  volume  which  would  help 
to  make  liberal,  moral  Americans,  and  which  not  even  the  most  illiberal 
bigot  could  find  fault  with,  I  would  lay  my  hand  on  Harper's  Reader, 
Volume  Five,  and  say,  *  *  Speed  ThisT 

Robert  McIntyre. 


THE  UNI»ARA,I.l.Bl.ED  SUCCESS  OK  HAKPBR'S  HBADERS  HAS 
ATTRACTED  UNIVERSAL  ATTENTION, 

THESE  BOOKS  HAVE  BEEN  TEIED  AT  THE  BAR  OF  PUBUO 

OPINION, 

and  this  is  the  Verdict  rendered:  '^  Harper's  Seaders  are  Marvels  of  Beanty  and 
TltilitT  Oombined,  and  their  Great  Popularity  is  simply  an  Honest  Becognition  of 
Genuine  Merit," 

M&^'*A  BOOK  OF  OPINIONS,''  containing  276  pages,  giving 
the  testimony  of  Leading  American  Educators  in  all  parts  ol  the  Union, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  on  application. 

'•^i^  Pasres   Exchange.  Intro.  List. 

iJ  ^)  Harper's  First  Reader  144        .11 

jlarpGrS  Second*'       208        .16 

^  ^  *•        Third     '•       316        .21 

"        Fourth   "       420        .27 
Fifth       •*       510        .40 

:*=:  1,598    I1.15     I1.93  I2.58 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  H.\.rfer's  KEADEas  t^OLiciTBD. 


Readers 


18 

.24 

.27 

.36 

36 

.48 

.45 

.60 

67 

.90 

Address 


W.  J.  biJtton, 


Qentral  Western  Agent  for  the  Introduction  of  866  A  5867  Wabash  Ave., 

Harper  A  Brothera*  Edttcational  Works.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GOLD  MEDAL  NBSll£     EDITION     Oi=* 

To  Metbods  of  TeacUie  nil  Sclool  Mameieit 

Prom  entir&ly  New  Plafea,  with  llluatratinamm 

PAKisTissB.  Cloth,  1 6mo,  pp.  380.    Price  $  1 .50. 

PREFACE    TO    SEVENTIETH    EDITION. 

For  the  Fourth  time  an  entirely  new  get  of  plates  baa  been  made  for  this  volume.  The 
advanta^  of  such  larare  sale  as  to  make  this  j>ossible  is  nowhere  more  manifest  thsn  in 
a  book  of  methods,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  the  teachlnir  of  to-day  is 
proflressive,  and  the  methods  of  1877  are  not  altofrether  the  methods  of  1890.  Particateriy 
in  Drawiug  and  Penmanship  has  such  advance  been  made  that  it  seemed  neoeasarv  to 
have  those  chHpters  entirely  rewrittrn  For  the  former  a  condensation  has  been  made  of 
the  illustrated  articles  in  the  Sehwd  Bulletin  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks, Joint  autborof  tbe 
series  of  drawing  now  in  most  general  use.  For  the  latter  a  most  valuable  lllaatratod 
chapter  has  been  prepared  by  <  has.  R  Wells,  director  of  penmanship  In  the  soboola  of 
Syracuse  and  of  tne  Chautauqua  Assembly. 

But  as  a  whole  the  book  is  still  a<  the  author  originally  wrote  it.  What  thereto  In  Prof. 
DeOraff 's  method  of  presentaMon  that  so  reaches  and  holds  the  young  teacher,  it  might 
be  hard  to  say:  but  superintendents  everywhere  agree  that  where  other  txioka  are 
bought  and  put  away,  the  ''School  Room  Guide"  is  bought  and  kept  on  the  desk  for  daily 
use. 

There  is  probably  not  a  county  in  the  United  States  where  this  book  to  not  known  and 
valued .  Tn  this  new  edition,  the  responsibility  for  which  has  through  the  death  of  tbe 
author  fallen  upon  tbe  publisher,  tbe  latter  hopes  that  all  the  features  that  were  moet 
worthy  have  been  retained,  while  the  additions  and  changes  will  make  It  still  more  avi^l- 
able  in  the  school-room. 

THR  nPIR  UC  ^^^  ^  notable  feature  of  tbe  church  fair  of  our  younger  days.  You 
iUu  UAAD-DAu  paid  your  money,  and  you  got,  not  your  choice,  but  your  luck.  ITie 
element  of  attraction  was  that  you  always  get  something.  Some  Agencies  are  carried  on 
in  this  way.  By  hook  or  crook  they  get  a  great  many  teaobers'  names,  often  by  free  reg- 
istration.' a  '^registration  fee  to  be  paid  when  place  is  secured."  By  crook  or  hook  they 
get  information  of  a  good  many  real  or  supposed  vacancies.  By  notifying  in  a  whoieeale 
way  some  forty  or  fifty  candidates  of  each  one  of  these  possible  vacancies  they  fill  a  good 
many  places.  If  a  school  has  been  lucky  in  this  kind  of  a  draw  out  of  tbe  grab-bair  It 
praises  the  Agency  in  high  terms  and  TV  If  it  drew  a  rag  baby  it  swears  against  all 
the  Agency  publishes  the  testimonial.    ^"    Agencies,  but  this  particular  one  keeps  very 

Suiot  about  it.  Well  we've  no  quarrel  with  other  agencies  or  their  methods,  only  we 
on't  do  business  in  that  way.  Principal  Lovell,  of  the  El mira  Free  Academy,  came  to 
us.  la«t  month,  for  two  lady-teachers  at  $560  to  9800.  Wo  told  him  that  we  oould  not  fill 
the  first  place  at  all.  and  had  only  two  applicants  for  the  second.  One  of  them  was  teach- 
ing in  Nova  Scotia,  but  nhe  got  the  place  and  will  fill  it  well.  Nobody  else  was  notified  of 
either  place.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  is  better  than  grab-bag  work,  but  every  one 
must  choose  to  suit  himself.  Only,  if  one  concern  has  fiooded  you  with  letters  from 
impossible  candidates  don't  blame  us  X "PT  A  P  WP "P Q*  A  nPT'Nl/^T'C'Q 
and  say  that  is  the  way  of  all  the  1  H/l-^^rir^lVO  /l^JTr^IN^lHO. 
THE  SClHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.  W  Bardbbn,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(dNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,     "^^^^^ 

Among  the  oldest  and  recognized  as  Always  Reliable.    Send  for  Manual. 
RBADY  MARCH  1,  ISOO. 


ARBOR  DAY  MANUAL, 

An  Aid  In  Preparing  Programs  for  Arbor  Day  Exercises. 


Contains  Several  Hundred  Phoice  Selections  from  the  whole  range  of  English  Literature 

on  TREES.  Flowers,  Birds  and  Children,— Specimen  Programs  arranged  for  all  Grades 

—  Arbor  Day  Songs  with  Music— Full  Directions  for  the  Planting  and  care  of 

Trees.  How  Arbor  Day  is  observed  in  various  States,  etc. 

Compilal  and  edited  by  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER,  A.  M.,  Dep.  Sup'tof  PuMic /lutriMf  ioa, 

StaU  of  New  York. 

Handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  400  pages,  bound  in  Cloth,  Illustrated,— Price  t&SiL 
sent  postpaid.    Address,    

WEED,  PABSONS  A;  00.,  Publishen.  Albany,  S.  Y. 


VICK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE, 


The  Pioneer  Seed  CaLnlnj^iie  nF  America,  contains  complete  iks.  oT  Veji<rtnh]r^.  Kowf^,  Hulbs, 
I  Small  Fruits,  with  descriptions  and  prices.  Department  of  Specialties  and  all  Worthy  Novelties. 
Same  shape  and  style  as  proved  so  ^satisfactory  last  year  Many  new  and  eleeant  illustrations,  handsome  colored 
plate  8xio54  inches,  and  frontispiece  An««lnl  C'anh  Prlseii  IIIOOO.«0  •  «<m>  Floml  Onld<».  Kvery 
prT<*on  who  own*  a  fool  c^  land  or  cultivates  a  niant  «honld  have  n  ronv.  Mail*^  on  receipt  of  to  cents,  which 
a Ti'^unt  may  be  deducted  from  first  order.    ABRIDGED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

AMES  VICK.  SEEDSMAN.  Roob^star.  N.  T. 


STANLEY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

&.0Q0  flrood  active  afrentfl  wanted  at  once, 
either  sex,  to  introduce  this  irroat  work. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  yuu.  Any  one  can  sell 
tbo  book,  as  the  whole  world  is  interested. 
The  book  will  contain  a  full  account  of  all  of 
Stanley's  Explorations  in  Africa,  and  espec- 
ially of  his  Latest  Expedition  for  the  Ueleif 
of  EminBAy.  About  600  padres  and  100  en- 
tirely new  illustrations,  maps.  etc.  Com- 
plete canvasslngr  outfit  with  all  instructions 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  40  cents.  Do 
not  delay  in  writinir:  order  outfit  and  get 
territory  at  once.  The  only  genuine  new 
Stanley  book  out.  Address  HULLOWAY 
PlTBLISfflNG  Co.,  8IO  Olive  Street.  St. 
L.OUU,   Mo. 

HAHNKMANN      MKDICAL     COLLEGE 
And  Hospital  of  Chlcaflro,  111. 

The  policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make 
no  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
cUnics.  sub-clinics,  or  any  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  is  not  literally  and 
righteously  kept.  The  Thirty-first  Anmtal 
Ctmrse  of  Lectures  will  begin  in  Sept.  1800. 
and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  par- 
ticulars, catalogrue.  and  Clinique,  address 
E.  Z.  BAILKY.  M.  D.  Registrar.  3034 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Mention  this 
paper. 


rpyp  STENOGRAPHY  and  TYPE- 
r  itA^fJ*  WRITING  FREE.  First-class 
facilities  and  best  of  teachers.  Address, 
with  stamp  for  return  postage, 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO., 

Parish,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNORT. 


Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cbarches. 
jBcbooli.  Fire  AlarmB.Pftrms,  etc.  FULLT 
WARRANTED.    CtiUlogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  Cineinati,  a 


SEID  $2.50  FOR  A  CROWN  FOUNTRIN  FEU 


flaM  PtfM  Htpolnttd,  fountain  and  Stylograph  Pom  ftopaind, 

CBOWNPENCO.,  Manufact'rt,  78  State  St.,  Chicago 


"The  Gladstone" 

LAMP 

fine«t  'mnp  \n  the  '-orM.  It 
■"  pare*  •ofi*  brllllaaC 

%rhlte  iiitUi  oi  HS  c«udle 
]juw«-r.  Purer  aitu  brighter 
thtin  gHM|i)tht;  Kofierthaa 
el«  ciri« Iltrhi— more  checr- 
flil  111.  n«  I'l.rr.  A  M'trffoug 
Hgh  t  ft  VM  O0  dtnui  y  Lot  voent 
out 

Seeicg  Is  SellevJcg. 

A  *  uoDdrrfui  lamp"  itis 
Indeed.  Never ncvdii trim- 
DiinK,  never  iin.okea  nnr 
breaks  cUimn'^yii,  never 
**smeila  of  the  of);*'  so 
routteiing,  no  cllinblng  of 
ine  flame,  no  anno> Niice  of 
any  KK.d.  and  cannot 
explode.  AndbfbiuehuU 

jl^.vi  <■•  t lea r  -white light, 
10  to  no  Uiiiett  Uie  mzc  m  iid 
brtlUancy  of  any  nnlininy 
houoe  lamp  I  KinUtuU  in 
-»itber  M  tts«.  M.  kcl.  ^'•'>ld 
or  Antique  Urooze.  Also 
The  Gladstone  Extension  Stnd  j-  I^nnip, 
for  Clorgyim-n.  R-litum.  College  Students,  Tvacbcrs, 
Professors,  I'hvsiciaiut  nnd  other  professional  men. 
The  Oladatone  Bnnqnet  I«anips. 

The  Oladstone  Piano  I«anipr, 

Send  for  price  list.  Single  lamps  at  wholesale 
Tpriee,  boxed  and  sent  by  express.  t:^"Get  our 
prices.    '*  Seeing  ii  believing." 

GLADSTONE  LAMP  CO., 

71  Park  Place,  New  York. 


rpEACHER  wanted  in  every  city  and  town 
A  of  the  United  States  t4)  act  as  local  li- 
brarian. Liberal  compensation  for  a  few 
hours  service  weekly :  $30  per  week  may  be 
earned  during  vacations.  Address  with  ref- 
erences, UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
P.  O  Box  3468,  Boston,  Mass. 


^7R  <^  it\  ^9Rn  ^^  ^  MONTH  can  be 
tplv.""  lU  tpflUVi"^inade  working  for  us. 
Persons  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
an i  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  P.  JOHNSON  &  CO  ,  1009  Main  St..  Rich- 
mond, Va. 


HeoneclLe's  Art  Stadies. 


A  book  of  162  quarto  pages,  contalniDg  il- 
lustrated essays  od  Manual  Tralninff  aad 
Industrial  Education.  Art  Education.  Draw- 
ing, Modeling,  Clay  Modeling.  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Vase,  Greek  Pottery,  Wood 
Carving,  Original  Composition,  Grecian  My- 
thologj'.  Biographical  and  Mythological 
Notes,  with 834  illustrations;  besides  describ- 
ing 1008  Antigue  Statues  and|  Busts,  Models. 
Anatomical  Studies.  Parts  of  the  Human 
Body  from  Nature,  Conventional  Leaf  and 
Flower  Forms,  Vases,  Architectural  and 
Historical  Ornaments.  Animal  Forms,  etc., 
for  Colleges,  Schools,  Academies  of  Desig  , 
Amateurs  and  Artists.  To  add  to  its  value 
as  a  book  of  reference,  we  have  appended 
notes,  giving  a  general  description  of  each 
Statue,  name  of  Sculptor,  when  and  where 
found,  present  place  of  original,  mythologi- 
cal history,  biographical  sketches,  etc.  The 
elegant  illustrations  together  with  the  text, 
make  it  a  more  valuable  and  complete  book 
of  reference  for  artists,  designers,  art  stu- 
dents, or  any  person  wishing  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  than  any  art  book 
published.  Wili  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of 
11.60,  post  paid,  but  this  amount  will  be  al- 
lowed on  the  first  order  for  goods.  Price 
lists  on  application. 

C.   HENNECKE  CO., 


CHICAGO: 

207  Wabash  Ave. 


MILWAUKEE: 

79-83  Buffalo  St. 


=THE= 


INTERNATIONAL 
Typo  wri  tori 


A  strictly  flrst-ciass  machine.  Fully  war- 
ranted Made  from  very  best  material,  by 
skilled  workmen,  and  with  the  best  tools 
that  have  ever  been  devised  for  the  purpose. 
Warranted  to  do  all  that  can  be  resonably 
expected  of  the  very  best  typewriter  extant. 
Capable  of  writing  150  words  per  minute— or 
more— according  to  the  ability  of  the  opera- 
tor. 


Price 


•  lOO.OO 


If  there  Is  no  agent  in  your  town,  address 
the  manufacturers. 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO., 
Agentaw     ..»  Parish, 


A  WISE  WOMAII 

•eusht  the  BpfnMa 

HIGH  ARM 

JUNE  SINGER 

SEWING  MACHINE 

•■OAU8B  IT   WAS    THB    BIST. 


NOW  THEY  ALL  WANT  IT 

For  it  does  saeh  b«Mittftil  work. 

Sanpto  Maohliit  at  Faotory  PriNi 

EVERT  UCHIIE  WAIBJUREO  rOS  5  TUB. 

Apts  f  anted  in  Qiocclpi  Territin^ 
ME  MANDFACfiMB  COL 

DBLVIDERE.  ILL. 


OlEEL 

Are  the  Best 

IN  THE  E9SBNTIAL  QUALITIES  W 

Durability,  Bvenness  of 
Point,  ^and  Workmanship. 

mSON.BIJKEIUUI&e(L. 


L 


ATTENDING  THE 


Hotloil  EJuGDlionnl  JlSSOGlUtlOIl 

CONiZENTION. 

AT    ST.    PAUL,     NIINN.,    JULY,    1890, 

Should  avail  themselves  of  the  Favorable  Opportunity  to  visit  the  many 

PLBASIJRE  AND  HBALTlI    RESORTS 

TRIBUTARY  TO    THE 

NORTHBRN  PA.CIFIC  RA.II.ROA.D, 

THJB  LAKE  BEGION  OF  MINNESOTA, 

THE  BED  BIVER  YAXLEY  AND  DETII^  LAKE  OF  NOBTH  DAKOTA, 
THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  MONTANA, 

THE  FAMOUS  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK, 

PUGET  SOUND,  PACIFIC  COAST  and  ALASKA. 


No  other  Line  from  St.  Paul  reaches  these  many  Points  of  interest  and 

TTje  floPthePii  pacific  ^\m^ 

Is  the  only  line  running 

A  DAILY  YESTIBULED  TRAIN  SERYIGE 

Consisting  of  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars  and  Furnished 
Tourisl  Sleeping  Cars  to  all  prominent  points 

VEST  ANB  NORTH-VEST  0r  ST.  PAfclLz. 

Low  Excursion  Rates  will  be  in  effect,  and  special  parties  will  be  formed  to 

visit  the 

YEIthOWSTOHE  jlATIOHAIt  PAtlK, 

During   the    National  Educational    Association  Convention.    For  illustrated 
Books,  Maps,  Pamphlets,  or  any  information  desired,  address, 

CHKS.   S.  F=EE, 

Gen' I  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agent, 

ST.  RKUL,  3»CIN1M. 


KNNOUNCEMeNX. 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  SPEAKERS. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publica* 
tion  of  a  series  of  School  Speakers,  compiled  and  arrang^  by  James 
Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  Editor  of  Harper's  Readers.  The  design  of 
this  series  is  to  meet  the  demand  for  properly  selected  exercises  for  both 
general  and  special  occasions.  Each  volume  will  contain  about  two  hun- 
dred selections — many  of  them  new,  others  old  favorites — and  will  be 
sold  at  a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  teachers  and  pu* 
pils.     The  first  volume  is  now  ready. 

HARPER^S  SCHOOI2  SPEAKER, 

BOOK  PIRST:  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 

Part  I.  Arbor  Day. — Choice  Selections,  suitable  for  the  use  of  Schools 
on  Arbor  Day,  Flower -planting  Day,  and  at  Spring  Festivals. 
With  an  Introduction  by  George  William  Curtis.  Supple- 
mented by  Outline  Programmes  for  Arbor  Day  and  by  Brief  Di- 
rections to  Tree  planters. 

Part  II.  Memorial  Day. — Selections  of  Poetry  and  Prose,  suitable 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Public  Exercises  in  connection  with 
the  observance  of  Memorial  or  Decoration  Day.  I. — In  Memory 
of  the  Dead.     II. — In  Time  of  War.     III. — Peace  versus  War. 

12  mo.  cloth,  240  pages;  price  60  cents,  sent  postpaid,  to  any  address. 

IN  PREPARATION. 

School  Speaker,  Book  Second.    Graded  Selections. 

I. — For  First  Reader  Pupils.  II. — For  Second  Reader  Pupils.  III. — For 
Third  Reader  Pupils.  IV.— For  Fourth  Reader  Pupils.  V.— For  Advanced  Stu- 
dents and  for  Public  Readers.  Nearly  two  hundred  selections.  Adapted  to  all  oc- 
casions. 

School  Speaker,  Book  Third.    Miscellaneous  selections. 

I.— Life.  II.— Nature.  III.— Labor.  IV.— Laughter.  V.— Duty.  VI.— Ex- 
perience. VII. — Aspiration.  VIII. — Reverence.  IX. — Retrospection.  Especial- 
ly adapted  to  use  in  connection  with  the  morning  "Opening  Exercises."  but 
appropriate  also  for  public  occasions  and  for  elocutionary  instruction. 

School  Speaker,  Book  Fourth.    Patriotic  Selections. 

I. — Patriotism  in  General.  II. — In  the  Brave  Days  of  Old.  III. — Our  Coun- 
try. IV.— Our  Flag.  V.— The  Patriotic  Citizen.  VI.— Washington's  Birthday. 
Nearly  two  hundred  choice  pieces.     Outline  Programmes  and  Directions. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Address, 

HA.RF'BR  4&  BROS.,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

W.  J.  BUTTOlf ,  Gen'l  Western  Agent, 

»SS  Jt  »S7  Wabaah  Ave,,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


AJ  ^are:  Opportanity. 

1  have  Just  purchased  the  entire  remainder  of  the  Minvtbb  of  the^. 
International  Confekbncb  on  Education  held  in  London  in  1884, 
edited  by  Richard  Cooper,  Secretary,  and  published  by  William  Clowes- 
&aon.  Ix)ndon. 
There  are  four  octavo  volumes,  handsomely  bound  In  cloth,  as  follows: . 
VOL.  I.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  W6  pagres. 
VOL.  II   TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  648  pajfes. 
PARIS.  1«W.         VOL.  in.  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION,  424 pages. 
VOL.  IV.  INTERMEDIATE,  HIGHER  AND  NORMAL  EDUCATION.  471  papres. 
Besides  more  than  100  papers  (a  full  Index  to  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address),  by 
writers  includingr  nearly  every  educational  man  of  prominence  in  Enfirland,  and  many  of 
tboeeon  the  Continent  and  from  America,  there  are  full  reports  of  all  the  discussions, 
in  which  many  of  the  leadingr  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  world  partic  pated. 

In  short  this  set  of  books  contains  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  statement  of 
accepted  principles  of  education  anywhei*e  to  be  found,  and  is  a  necessity  to  any  library 
making  pretensions  to  a  pedaffogrlcal  department. 

The  88  sets  I  have  purchased  are  now  in  Edinburfrh,  Scotland.  As  they  will  all  go  to 
libraries,  and  may  If  sent  to  these  libraries  direct  come  in  free  of  duty,  I  offer  them,  so 
long  as  they  last,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  i^'ive  Dollars  per  Set,  Post-paid.  The  postage 
alone  Is  2b.  9d.  (68  cts  ),  but  they  will  be  carefullv  wrapped,  and  may  be  expected  in  about 
three  weeks  from  the  time  they  are  sent  for.  Wc  guarantee  »at'nf act  ion  to  every  purchngtr. 
Orders  have  already  been  received  from  G  Stanley  Hall.  W.  H.  Payne.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Cortland.  New  Paltz.  Oneonta,  Oswego,  Potsdam. 
Gorham,  Worcester,  Winona.  Indiana,  Pa  ,  etc  .  etc.  If  orders  are  received  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  sets  on  band,  the  money  will  be  returned.    Address 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VMUpPDJIfipC  are  the  test  of  a  Teachers'  Agency.  When  a  lx)ard  of  education  has  all 
"■"«»*"'*vluu  summer  In  which  to  engage  a  teacher  It  may  rely  on  almost  any 
Agency  or  on  none  at  all;  for  it  can  see  candidates  personally,  talk  the  matter  over,  and 
chooee  with  some  deliberation.  But  when  an  important  teacher  suddenly  gives  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  year,  and  the  place  must  be  filled  immediately,  an  Agency,  and  a  well- 
trusted  Agency,  becomes  Indispensable.  Thus  on  April  10.  the  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Norwich,  N.  x .,  wrote  that  a  superior  teacher  must  be  bad  at  once,  Latin  and  Greek 
required,  and  German  desirable,  salary  1600.  We  had  one  teacher  at  liberty  so  entirely 
competent  that  wo  wrote  him  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  recommend  any  other  If  she 
would  accept  so  low  a  salary.  By  telegraph  we  got  answer  on  April  12.  that  she  would 
aocsept,  and  thought  the  matter  settled.  But  meantime  it  had  been  decided  that  Greek 
might  be  spared  but  German  must  be  had.  This  required  another  selection.  The  liest 
candidate  we  had  was  now  teaching,  unfortunately  at  a  place  where  there  was  no  tele- 
graph office.  But  we  telegraphed  to  the  nearest  office,  with  instructions  to  send  the 
despatch  to  her  by  special  messenger.  i*he  replied  that  she  thought  she  could  got  re- 
leased, and  subsequently  that  she  had  secured  her  release.  She  was  elected  andhegan 
work  Avrit  15.  She  is  an  Oswego  graduate,  had  taught  French  and  German  two  years  at 
Mt.  Union  College,  and  had  subsequently  spent  a  year  In  Berlin  and  a  year  in  Paris. 
Only  a  large  and  systematic  Agcncv-  can  do  work  like  this. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.  W  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

aNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,      ^^^^ii^ 

Among  the  oldest  and  recognized  as  Always  Reliable.    Send  for  Manual. 

TeKCHeRS    SEE    HERE. 

EtA  Mft  Pa?  Waa¥T  ^*"  ^  made  by  hustlers!  I  want  a  good  agent  In  every 
IV  ^puv  lUi  nooAl  county  to  canvass  for  our  fine  line  of  standard  school  goods. 
dy  employment  for  intelligent,  honorable  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  work,  and  can 
furnish  horse  and  buggy.  You  can  fill  In  a  vacation  at  this  work,  or  work  the  year 
round.  Business  honorable  and  pleasant.  Best  of  references  if  desired.  For  catalogue, 
terms,  etc.,  address. 

L.  A.  MURRAY,  Kilbourn  City,  Wis. 

ALLAN  D.  CONOVER.  LEW  F.  PORTER. 

CONOYER  &  PORTER, 


PIONEER  BLOCK.  FIRST  NAT.  BANK  BLDC, 

Madison,  Wit.  Ashland,  Wis. . 

Design  and  Superintend  Construction  of  School-Houses. 


BAY  VI E W 1  SUMMER  UNIVERSin. 


An  Ideal  Vacation,  Varied  Recreations,  Popular  Schools, 

Brilliant  Progams,  Finest  Music,  Eloquence 

and  Entertainment. 

nmVPRSITY  \  ^°^^®8®  °^  Liberal  Arts,  14  courses;  Bible  School,  11  courses;  Mu- 
UJllIEiuOlil  J  sic,  7  courses;  Elocution,  3  courses;  Art,  10  courses;  Business.  4 
July  16— Aug.  13  (      courses. 

Faculties  of  Specialties  from  the  best  Colleges  and  Conservatories 
arouse  great  enthusiasm  and  impart  the  finest  instruction. 

iSSElBLT.  i  ^^^y  Programs,  W.  C.  T.  U.  Meetings.  Missionary  Conferences. 
luly  23— Aug.  13(      Woman's  Council,  C.  L.  S.  C.  Meetings,  etc. 

The  Assembly  for  1890  includes  such  eminent  names  as:  Drs.  F.  W.  Gunsaulos. 
J.  T.  Duryea,  O.  H.  Tiffany,  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  JLivermoie. 
Marion  Harland.  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cable,  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers,  Otsego  Band,  the  Ben-Hur  Tableaux,  Prof.  J.  C.  Freeman,  Mr.  Jas.  A. 
Green,  Mr.  Alexander  Black,  Chaplain  McCabe,  etc. 

Send  for  the  Assembiy  Herald,  giving  full  particulars,  expenses,  etc.,  to 

JOHN    M.    tfALL, 

FLINT.  MICHIGAN. 

The  WiseoDsin  Iieagae  Teaehers  Boreau, 

RIVER  FALLS,  WISCONSIN. 
R.  B.   HAZARD,    Ivlanage^- 


THIS  BVREAC  18  AN  ASSOCIATE  HBMBER  OF 

The  llational  Iteagae  of  State  Teaeheps  Bufeaos, 

With  Central  Office  at  DesMoines,  Iowa.    Frank  E.  Plummer,  Gen'l  Mang'r. 

f\TT'D    X3¥    11  'M     These  State  Bureaus,  one  located  In  eaeh  State  and  Territarj. 
^^  ^^  -"^    *•    „  *  are  oo-operatlve.    One  enrollment  fee  makes  you  a  member 

or  all  tbe  mate  Bureaus  of  the  Lea^rue,  thus  multiplying  your  chanoes  or  seourin^  just 
what  you  want. 

TEKCHERS     Sn^KNTED. 

Wo  want  teachers  for  the  large  number  of  good  vaoaocle^  now  oomin^  tn  for  tbe  FkO 
Term. 

A  registration  now  is  worth  much  more  than  one  later  In  the  year.  Vacaooles  and 
chanf^es  are  belngr  looked  up  and  sought  for.  We  can  make  more,  better,  and  sarer  com- 
binatlous  If  you  do  not  delay. 

Uemembor  that  if  you  enroll  in  tbe  Wisconsin  Leagxie  Teachers  Bureau,  you  will  have 
duplicate  registration,  at  no  further  cost  to  you,  in  each  State  Bureau  of  the  National 
League.    Address,  for  circulars, 

R.  B.  HAZARD,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

THE  WISCONSIN  LEAGUE  TEACHERS  BUREAU. 


YV    W»hmbim«k«lbrtht8akedrBaMd 

■Miftartb««l»««M4tiMi.    AddrML 

~     -     r  0»«nntiw  AwBBlilloa. 
fO  DMrtMm  rtiMt,  CUa 


AMna,  Tvehm'  Cb-op»r«U«>  AaMrinUoo. 


BoMl  kM  writtM  M  for  k  lapwiatewlmt 

JK  WM  at  atonabrr.  A  eolkn  maa  vutad. 

JkAkM.  villi  fiiO  pwttMbn. 

■^  ^  -r  OiKonimtiT*  ' 

lODMrten 


.^RIXaPALSUP  in  NcbcMka.    #1.000.    A 
ted  Ikm  »  priaeipd.    8du7  fl.OOa    Fartkn 


Ob-qaamtiTO 
•n  Dtvbon 


WANTID-tLtOOi   XfeHltaff  UalfWiltr 
Ma  Mka4  w  to  weaMtoaDi  a  ana  te 


Cb-epaiailfa  , 
10  DauVm 


VY    lilaafanhofanatooek- . 
Mdnm,    Tmakm'  Oa-opcntiva  A 


ssr, 


aafcad  oato  neoaiaMad 


lad  a  ladjr  ar  aaa  for 
8Blai7|l.«nL    At- 

Co-opanUra  * '"— 

TO  Dnirton 


rANTBO-WBIctiSaboal 


wpantBga     Addma, 

TaaahanT  Oo^paratlTC  J 
I  '      10  Oaaftora  a 


PRIKCIPALBHIP  ia  1 
AB  lava  School  Boan 

priaoipal  for  Fall.    Wa  iatlU  c 


nbliahlac  boaaa  Ma  vrittaa  ta  to  n? 

sr£: 'AdXaT' *•  "^  ***"'^*' 

■  OoppawUra  i 

10  Dfaitem  ■ 


HJOa  .    AddmT       Taaal»7caV«3«* 


T7«0B8aiae 
J?    lagaaaadAa 
toflfl^    Mir 


D' 


IBKCTDB-fcr  Maiioal  . 
I1.0M  to  |1  JHl  A  KacMl 
B  aa  to * 


(^1.400  to  •I.SOOi  Priaoipal  vaMad  flor  Pkll. 
tP  naar  CMmgo.  Wa  hara  baaa  n^oaatod  by 
a  Sobool  Boaia  afar  Chle^n  to  tad  tMn  a 
Briaotoai  lor  tha  FUl  Tano.  lBa««  baaa  pavlac 
kLOOdT  Nov  aM  ami  b««ia  ao  la»1«| 
ftiU  appUealloB  to  Ttorshan^  OiMMnllva  AMb- 
ctaUooTlO  Daaibom  itaaat.  CuSja. 


TM  ahova  art  a  Itv  of  th«  hanJnda  of  poaltloaa  bov  oa  our  booka  for  tha  FUl  torn.  ' 

BKWAU  QT  IirrATVIS  I    OarUia  aawmirnkMU  partial^  vitb  aa  andaat  loteaUoB  to  daoal««k  hataoa|dad  oar  oii«alaf«-ao«  only  fai  ««d 

aad  phnaaohxx.  bat  alao  in  «rlo  of  tjrpa  aad  forma  of  aapar  and  nMik»-tt&  area  to  tM  miaatoat  datolL    Tha  teat  thai  va  faava  hiaaahaa  aad  aaat^ 

tkry  kan  BaTto  amua  OMmliwa.  who  himmm.  ia  Joining,  that  Uiar  ai^  Womlaf  eoaaaelad  wRh  tha  Cu  apwrtlra  AaaoetaOaa  of  CUoaf*.    svan 

day  mmaj  of  oar  frtaada  and  tNMshera  Ib  ditTaraat  aUM  vtito  to  adi  aa  U  v«  faa««  giraa  lairtloa  to  thaae  paitlM— "lOH**"  n^  "oooparadta* 


Wa  hav*  M  BBaaaatlaa  vlU  aaek  partlaa.  If  na  vlah  to  kpov  vbalhar  aa  Moaey  la  wUaMa.  do  bo>  aafc  hov  aaay  Ibh** —J  fc«M  Jmb 
Ikay  hava.  bat  tha  aa«  a/torf  OMafiaa  will  aaUk  aar  f^aod  or  aaai-nida agaadei.  rix:  ^Ba«a  m  SUad  poattloa^  bov  laanj,  vftM%  vflk  viMnt* 
tf  an  agaaej  eaooat  aiaka  a  aaoviag  of  poatttoaa  BUad.  aa  matter  vhat  ila  rapnaeatatioaa  amy  ba^  it  ia  ao(  tM  agaaey  for  foa. 


«(]laMimithk  papain] 


TCACHCRS?   CO-OPCRATIVC   ASSOCIATION..  70    DCAHBORN  St.,  CHICAOO. 


WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED 

ANCIENT  EDITION. 


A  MHMlM 


''  WeMer*!  UnaMdoed 
body  of  the 


IMotloiiarT''  isbelnbofferedtotliepiiJiUc 
ataTorylowprioo.  no  body  of  the  book, 
lnnAlo2,ttaoT 


■ow  rmodBced,  brolen  t]n»o,  errors  and 


all,  by  photo-UthographvrocMs,  teprinted 
i  ehoap  puwr  and  fflmaUy  iMiuid.   A 


ocmmuiaraa  p^^  by  paoe,  between 
flie  reprint  and  thejatest  and  enlarged 
odWon,  win  ahow  the  great  inperiortty 
oftholatter.  Theie  remlnta  are  aa  oat 
ofteteaaalastyear'aa&ttanae.  Huhon- 
•raUe  dealer  win  allow  the  buyer  of  laeh 
to  rappeae  that  he  la  getting  ^  Webiter 
which  to-day  la  acoeptedaa  the  Standard 
and  fHB  BEST,— every  oopy  of  which 
bean  oor  faqprlnt  aa  given  betow. 
9SrU  persona  who  have  been  Indncedto 
parchaae  the  '*  Andent  Edition"  by  any 
■toroproaentallona  win  advlae  na  of  the 
facts,  we  wUl  nndertake  to  aee  that  the 
seUer  to  pnnlahed  aa  he  deaerves. 
O.  A  €.  MEBBIAM  &  CO. 

gPBOrOFIELD, 


STANLEY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

R,000  g-ood  active  afrents  wanted  at  oaoe, 
either  sex.  to  Introduce  this  firreat  work. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  you.  Any  one  can  sell 
tho  book,  as  the  whole  world  is  interested. 
The  book  will  contain  a  full  account  of  all  of 
Stanley's  Explorations  in  Africa,  and  espeo- 
iallj  of  his  Latest  Expedition  for  the  Releif 
ofEminB»y.  About  600  pa^sand  100  en- 
tirely new  illustrations,  maps,  etc.  Com- 
plete canvassinflT  outfit  with  all  instructions 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  40  cents.  Do 
not  delay  in  writing;  order  outfit  and  ^t 
territory  at  once.  The  only  genuine  new 
.Stanley  book  out.  Address  HOL.LOWAT 
PUBLISHING  Co.,  810  OUve  Street,  St. 
L.r>ul8,   AIo. 


MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

l^indeiigaiitBD  TiiBiijing  ^cbool. 

Opens  Jan.  9  and  Sept.  8. 

For  paiticulars  address,  (MRS.)  £UDORA 
HAILMANN,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

I  can  recommend  a  number  of  ladies  pre- 
imre  d  to  take  char^re  of  Kindergartens  and 
Primary  Schools. 


splendid  6  weeks'  trip,  v 
nia"  July  sth,  and  vlMtin^:  Irol.i 
ana  Scntldnd;   in>  lu<lii 


viiliriC  r>n  Anrhor  Line  Steamer  "  Devo- 
I,  Wales,  linifland,  France,  Bol- 
gium  and  Scntldnd;  in>  ludiin;  Ciiaufs  Causeway,  IJelfast,  Dublin, 
Chester,  Kenilworth,  Loaiuiu^jtoij,  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
London.Pans,  ■■■  ■  ■  h^  ^^  m^  mm  Brussels.  Ant- 
werp. Edin-|  I  I  I  If  ll  11  bur^h.Glas- 
gow.  &c..  &c.  !■  I  I  1^  I  I  ^#  L.  }i95  covers  all 
necessary  ex-  ■  ll|lvSI  I  penscs.  Also 
supplemenu-  ■■■  ^^  I  I  ^^  I  I^m  ry  two  weeks' 
trip  to  Italy,  Switzerland,  Crtrmiany  and  the  Rhine  forfia^  extra. 
Send  3  two-cent  st.-ini|)s  for  tuindsome  illustrated  guide  and  infomi- 
aiion  book  descrihinif  this  and  other  tours,  hints  on  "How  to  Travel " 
etc.    H.  D.  Newson  &  Co.,  85a  Broadway,  New  York. 


HenneclLe's  Art  Studies. 


A  book  of  162  quarto  pagres,  coDtainlng'  il- 
lustrated epsays  on  Manual  Training'  and 
Industrial  Education.  Art  Education,  Draw- 
Inir.  Modelln^r.  Clay  Modeling.  The  Develop- 
ment or  the  Vase,  Greek  Pottery.  Wood 
Carvingr,  Orig-Inal  Composition,  Grecian  My- 
thology. Biogrraphical  and  Mythological 
Notes,  with 884 illustrations;  besides  describ- 
ing 1008  Antique  Statues  and  Busts,  Models, 
Anatomical  Studies,  Parts  of  the  Human 
Body  from  Nature,  Conventional  Leaf  and 
Flower  Forms,  Vases.  Architectural  and 
Historical  Ornaments,  Animal  Forms,  etc., 
for  Colleges,  Schools.  Academies  of  Desig  , 
Amateurs  and  Artists.  To  add  to  its  value 
as  a  book  of  reference,  we  have  appended 
notes,  giving  a  general  description  of  each 
Statue,  name  of  Sculptor,  when  and  where 
found,  present  place  of  original,  mythologi- 
cal history,  biographical  sketches,  etc.  The 
elegant  illustrations  together  with  the  text, 
make  It  a  more  valuable  and  complete  book 
of  reference  for  artist^i,  designei-s.  art  stu- 
dents, or  any  person  wishing  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  than  any  art  book 

fiublished.  Will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of 
l.dU,  post  paid,  but  this  amount  will  be  al- 
lowed on  the  first  order  for  goods.  Price 
lists  on  application. 

C.   HENNECKE  CO., 


CHICAGO: 

207  Wabash  Ave. 


MILWAUKEE: 
79-83  Buffalo  St- 


=THE= 


INTERNATIONAL 

Type  wri  ter! 


1%::^ 


A  strictly  flrst-class  machine.  Fully  war- 
ranted. Made  from  very  best  material,  by 
skilled  workmen,  and  with  the  best  tools 
that  have  ever  been  devised  for  the  purpose. 
Warranted  to  do  all  that  can  be  resonably 
expected  of  the  very  best  typewriter  extant 
Capable  of  writing  160  words  per  minute— or 
more— according  to  the  ability  of  the  opera- 
tor. 


Price 


S  100.00 


If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  town,  address 
the  manufacturers. 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO., 
Agents  wanted  Parish,  N  Y 


A  WISE  WOMAN 

Beugtit  the  SplendM 

HIGH  ARM 

JUNE  SIN6ER 

8EWING  MACHINE 

•BCAUSB   IT   WAS    THB    BS8T. 


HOW  THEY  ALL  WIRT  IT 

For  It  does  saoh  boantlf  at  worlL 

Sanipl*  Maohin*  at  Faatory  Mofc 

EVER!  liCSm  f  AEIiRED  FOB  5  TEUS. 

Apts  Waiteil  jntapd  Temmni 
ME  HASMCfilBINe  CU. 

SBLVIDEREs  ILL. 


OTEELPENS 

Are  the  Best 

IN  THB  JSflSBNTIAIt  QIT AUTIB8  99 

Durability,  Bvenness  of 
Pointy  ^and  WbrkmaashlpL 

mSON.  BLUEMU  &  GO.  ^njSViSF' 


ATTENDING  THE 


;  CONXfENTION. 

j  AT    ST.    PAUL.     NlINN.,    JULY,    1890. 

S  Should  avail  themselves  of  the  Favorable  Opportunity  to  visit  the  many 

I  PLEASURE  AND  HEALTlI    RESORTS 

TRIBUTARY  TO    THE 

)  N0RTH:BRN  PACIFIC  RA.ILROA.D, 

[  THE  JUIKE  REGION  OF  MINNESOTA, 

;  THE  BED  RIVER  VAI.I.EY  AND  DEVILS  LAKE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA, 

\  THE  MOimTAINS  OF  MONTANA, 

1  THE  FAMOUS  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK, 

'  PUGET  SOUND,  PACIFIC  COAST  and  ALASKA. 

k  . 


\  No  other  Line  from  St.  Paul  reaches  these  many  Points  of  interest  and 

•  TJe  JloPtihei'q  pacffic  ^ailpoad 

Is  the  only  line  running 

A  DAILY  YESTIBULED  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Consisting  of  Pulltnan  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars  and  Furnished 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  all  prominent  points 

VEST  ANB  NORTH-WEST  0r  ST  PAfelb. 

Low  Excursion  Rates  will  be  in  effect,  and  special  parties  will  be  formed  to 

visit  the 

YEIiLOWSTOHE  |}ATIO|lAIt  PAHK, 

During   the   National  Educational   Association  Convention.    For  illustrated 
Book5«,  Maps,  Pamphlets,  or  any  information  desired,  address, 

CHKS.  S.  F=EE, 

Gen' I  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agent, 

ST.  PHUL.  7Jfl:iNN. 


HaFpeF's  EdaeatioDal  Series. 

APPROTED  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COIMOH  SCHOOLS. 


HRBPEH'S 
HEflDEHS. 

From  Prof.  W.  H.  Paynb,  Chancellor  0/  University  of  Nashvilie. 
I  regard  them  as  representing  the  highest  ideal  yet 
reached  of  a  series  of  reading-books  for  use  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  country. 

Harrington's 
Speller. 

From  L.  H.  Jones,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Harrington's  Speller  has  been  in  use  in  our  schools 
for  two  years,  giving  entire  satisfaction.    The  selection 
and  grading  of  the  words  and   exercises   adapt   the 
book  admirably  to  our  classes. 

Harper's 
Geographies. 

From  Edward  Searing,  Pres.  of  State  Normal  School,  Mankaio, 
Minn. 

I  commend  them  as  the  best  books  to  revolutionize 
the  study  of  geography  and  make  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  in  our  schools. 

Harper's 
Arithmeties. 

From  Henry  Rulison,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Watseka,  III. 
They  meet  better  than  any  other  works  the  demand 
for  an  increased  number  of  common-sense  business prob- 
iems.     Problems  in   every-day  business  are  what   we 
want,  and  your  books  contain  them. 

Smlnton's 
Itangaage 
Series. 

From  RoBT.  Graham,  Ex-State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,    IVis- 
consin. 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  common  schools.     The  work    is 
concise,  direct,  and  comprehensive. 

Kellogg's 
Physiologies. 

From  W.  S.  Perry,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  seems  to  me  excellent 
in  the  way  of  topics  and  the  proportion  of  space  given 
to  each.     The  scientific  feature  is  happily  managed, 
being  quite  prominent  throughout,  but  treated   in    a 
very  simple  and  interesting  manner. 

Harper's 
Gopy^Books. 

Harper's  Spell- 
ing Blanks. 

From  H.  W.  COMPTON,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Harper's  Copy  Books  are  giving  excellent  satisfac- 
tion.    We  are  also   using   Harper's  Spelling  Blanks 
very  extensively  in  our  schools. 

r^SEMD  FOR  HARPER  d  BROS/  PROPOSITION,^^ 

Correspondence  regarding  books  for  examination,  terms,  etc.,  is  solicited. 

Addr«»  ^^^  j^  BIJTTON, 

Otneral  Western  A^eni  for  the  Introduction  of  255  Jk  267  Wabash  Are., 

Harper  A  Brothers*  EdutatioMU  Works.  CHICAGO,  n:.!.. 


ATTENDING  THE 


CONXfENTION. 

AT    ST.     PAUL.     NIINN.,    JULY,    1890. 

Should  avail  themselves  of  the  Favorable  Opportunity  to  visit  the  many 

PLEASURE  AND  HEALTlI    RESORTS 

TRIBUTARY  TO   THE 

NORTHERN  JPA.CIFIC  RAJL,ROA.D, 

THE  LAKE  REGION  OF  MINNESOTA, 

THE  BED  RIVER  TALLEY  AND  DEVILS  LAKE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA, 
THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  MONTANA, 

THE  FAMOUS  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK, 

PUGET  SOUND,  PACIFIC  COAST  and  ALASKA. 


No  other  Line  from  St.  Paul  reaches  these  many  Points  of  interest  and 

Tje  Jloi'tihei'q  paGific  [(ailPoad 

Is  the  only  line  running 

A  DAILY  YESTIBULED  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Consisting  of  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  CarSy  Dining  Cars  and  Furnished 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  all  prominent  points 

VEST  ANB  NORTH-VEST  ©r  ST  PAfelb. 

Low  Excursion  Rates  will  be  in  effect,  and  special  parties  will  be  formed  to 

visit  the 

YEMiOWSTOHE  jlATIOjlAL  PAl{K> 

During   the   National  Educational    Association  Convention.    For  illustrated 
Books,  Maps,  Pamphlets,  or  any  information  desired,  address, 

CHKS.   S.  F=EE, 

Gen' I  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agent, 

ST.  PKUL.  7Jfl:iNN. 


Primary  Grade  positions  at  $500 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $450 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $400 


TEACHERS  \ir ANTED- 

Our  list  of  good  candidates  is  rapidly  decreasing.  Over  four  hundred  of  ont 
teachers  have  secured  positions,  either  through  us  or  otherwise,  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Two  weeks  more  will  see  another  decrease  of  four  hundred,  and  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  demand.  Boards  get  anxious  and  urgent,  as  one  by  one  the 
good  applicants  withdraw  their  applications.  New  openings,  suddenly  made  vacant 
by  elections  to  more  important  positions,  are  known  at  once  to  the  Association; 
school  boards  write  and  telegraph  us  daily  for  teachers  for  these  places. 

We  have  now  on  our  books: 

{Some  in  all  States.) 

Superintendencies  at  $2,500 

Superintendencies  at  $1,800  , 

Superintendencies  at  $1,200  College,  Normal  and  Academy 

Superintendencies  at  $900  !  Professorships  at  $1,000 

Superintendencies  at  $600  |  College,  Normal  and  Academy 

High  School  Principalships  at  $2,000  .  Professorships  at  $900 

High  School  Principalships  at  $1,500  \  College,  Normal  and  Academy 

High  School  Principalships  at  $1,200  '  Professorships  at  $800 

High  School  Principalships  at  $900  ,  College  Presidencies  at  $2,500 

High  School  Principalships  at  $700  '  College  Professorships  at  $2,000 

High  School  Principalships  at  $500  ,  College  Professorships  at  $1,800 

Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $800  I  College  Professorships  at  Si. 500 

Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $700  I  College  Professorships  at  $1,200 

Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $600  I  SPECIALISTS 

^"'^"^^^A^mtTScher  \    ^T^:rforc^^^.. 

Academy  Teachers.  |        teachers  of  Sciences. 
{In  every  State. )  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $600  I  Teachers  of  Literature. 

Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $500  |  Teachers  of  Normal  Methods 

Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $450  ARTS    ETC 

Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $400  ' 

Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $600  Drawing  Teachers  (i  at  $2,000). 

Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $500  Art  Teachers.     Vocal  Teachers, 

Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $450  Instrumental  Teachers. 

Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $400  Elocution  Teachers. 

Primary  Grade  positions  at  $600  1  Teachers  of  Penmanship  and  B'kkeep'ng. 

During  June,  July  and  August  changes  are  sudden.  The  rush  will  soon  be  upon 
us.  Available  candidates  become  few.  If  you  would  accept  a  better  place  at  a 
larger  salary,  write  us,  state  your  qualifications  fully  in  your  first  letter,  to  sa\-e 
time.     Circulars  and  manual  sent  free.         Address. 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager.  70-72  DEARBORN  STREET,  Chicago. 

Amherst    Summer    School. 

FOURTEENTH  SESSION  AT  AMHERST  COLLEGE, 

July  7th  to  August  8th,  1890. 


Instruction  given  in  Eight  Languages  (ten  classes  daily  in  French  and  ten 
in  German),  also  in  Chemistry,  Drawing,  Painting,  Wood  Carving  Mathematics, 
and  Physical  Training.  ''Realizes  the  ideal  of  a  School  of  Languages  ^--^xdi. 
W.  S.  TvLER.  *'  //  is  thorough^  it  is  cheap,  it  is  pleasant,  itts  the  school  for 
practical  z«/(7r/^."— Educational  Courant.  Beautiful  location.  Excursioiis 
and  Picnics  on  Saturdays.     Circular  and  Programme  free. 

Address  Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  Amhkrst,  Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  AmeFlean  Book  Company 

[INCORPORATED] 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

BiRDSEYE  Blakeman,  President. 

Alfred  C.  Barnes,  Vice-President. 

Harry  T.  Ambrose,  Treasurer. 

Oilman  H.  Tucker,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

Caleb  S.  Bragg,  Chairman.  Henry  B.  Barnes. 

Wm.  H.  Appleton.  Birdseye  Blakeman. 

Wm.  W.  Appleton.  Geo.  R.  Cathcart. 

Daniel  Appleton.  A.  H.  Hinkle. 

Alfred  C.  Barnes.  David  B.  Ivison. 

Chas.  J.  Barnes.  Henry  H.  Vail. 


The  American  Book  Company  is  a  Stock  Company  incoqporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  books. 

Its  places  of  business  are  at  Nos.  806  and  808  Broadway,  New  York,  137  Walnut 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Nos.  258  and  260  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  purchased  the  school  book  publications  hith- 
erto issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  Ivison,  Blakeman  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.;  and  of  Van  Antwerp  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  The  Com- 
pany will  faithfully  carry  out  all  contracts  entered  into  by  these  respective  firms 
for  the  publication  and  supply  of  these  books.  The  Text-Books  which  have  thus 
been  acquired  by  The  American  Book  Company  have  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  history  of  educational  progress  of  this  country  for  over  half  a  century,  and 
the  Company  will  devote  its  best  efforts  to  sustain  the  great  reputation  these  lists 
have  achieved.  To  this  end  it  will  seek  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  educators  and 
authors  in  maintaining  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  its  publications,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  such  new  and  original  books  as  the  progressive  demands  of  the 
schools  shall  warrant. 

The  Company  is  organized  in  the  interest  of  a  reasonable  economy  in  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  school  books  and  it  will  employ  its  capital,  its  combined  labor 
and  experience  to  produce  books  of  the  highest  quality  at  the  least  cost  and  will 
oflfer  them  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  similar  books  can  be  sold  in  any  country. 
It  will  pursue  an  open,  direct,  business  policy  towards  competitors,  customers,  au- 
thors and  patrons.  It  seeks  no  monopoly  and  invites  an  open  and  honorable  com- 
petition, with  respect  both  to  quality  and  to  price  of  books  for  use  in  schools. 

The  publications  assumed  by  the  Company  have  hitherto  received  a  large  share 
of  public  patronage.     The  Company  hopes  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
May  15,  1890. 


ooLOMKOM.       ^  ^^^^  Opportanity. 

I  hare  just  purcbased  the  entire  remainder  of  the  Minutkb  of  thx 
International  Conference  on  EorcATiON  held  In  London  in  lJft*4, 
edited  by  Richard  Cooper.  Secretary,  and  published  by  William  Clowe* 
&  Son,  London. 
There  are  four  octavo  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  as  follow?: 
VOL.  I.  ELEMENTABY  EDUCATION,  6«  pa^es. 
VOL.  II.  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  648  pa^es. 
PARIS.  1S».        VOL.  III.  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION,  424  pages, 
VOL.  IV.  INTERMEDIATE,  HIGHER  AND  NORMAL  EDUCATION,  471  pages. 
Besides  more  than  100  papers  (a  full  Index  to  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address i.  by 
writers  including-  nearly  every  educational  man  of  prominence  in  Eng-iand.  and  many  ot 
those  on  the  Continent  and  from  America,  there  are  full  reports  of  all  the  dhKnjA»ioa$. 
In  which  many  of  the  leadingr  educators  from  aU  parts  of  the  world  participat«d. 

In  short  this  set  of  books  contains  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  statement  of 
accepted  principles  of  education  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  Is  a  necessity  to  any  Ubrarr 
making  pretensions  to  a  pedagogical  department. 

The  88  sets  I  have  purchased  are  now  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  As  thev  will  all  90  to 
libraries,  and  may  if  seat  to  these  libraries  direct  come  in  free  of  duty,  I  offer  tbein.  bo 
long  as  they  last,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  Five  DolIjARS  per  Set,  Post-paid.  The  postage 
alone  is  Ss.  9d.  (68  cts  ).  but  they  will  be  carefully  wrapped,  and  may  be  expected  in  aboat 
three  weeks  from  the  time  they  are  sent  for.  We  guarantee  satUff action  to  every  purchoftr. 
Orders  have  already  been  received  from  G.  Stanley  Hall,  W.  H.  Payne.  Nicholas  Murrav 
Butler,  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Cortland,  New  Paltz,  Oneonta,  Oswego,  Pot9daiii, 
Gorham,  Worcester,  Winona,  Indiana,  Pa.,  etc.,  etc.  If  orders  are  received  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  sets  on  hand,  the  money  will  be  returned.    Address 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Vlf  PRflPVril?^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Teachers'  Agency.  When  a  board  of  education  has  all 
DMunuullvluO  summer  in  which  to  engage  a  teacher  it  may  rely  on  almost  anr 
Ag'ency  or  on  none  at  all;  for  it  can  see  oandidates  personally,  talk  the  matter  over,  and 


choose  with  some  deliberation.  But  when  an  important  teacher  suddenly  gives  out  In 
the  middle  of  the  year,  and  the  place  must  be  filled  immediately,  an  Agency,  and  a  well- 
trusted  Agency,  becomes  indispensable.  Thus  on  April  10.  the  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Norwicn,  N.  Y.,  wrote  that  a  superior  teacher  must  be  had  at  once,  Latin  and  Gr«ek 
required,  and  German  desirable,  salary  WOO.  We  had  one  teacher  at  liberty  so  entirely 
competent  that  we  wrote  him  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  recommend  any  other  if  &he 
would  accept  so  low  a  salary.  By  telegraph  we  got  answer  on  April  12,  that  she  wcMiid 
accept,  and  thought  the  matter  settled.  But  meantime  it  had  been  decided  that  Greek 
might  be  spared  but  German  must  be  had.  This  required  another  selection.  The  be«t 
candidate  we  had  was  now  teaching,  unfortunately  at  a  place  where  there  was  no  tele- 
graph  ofBce.  But  we  telegraphed  to  the  nearest  office,  with  Instructions  to  send  the 
despatch  to  her  by  special  messenger,  bhe  replied  that  she  thoug'ht  she  could  iret  re- 
leased, and  subsequently  that  she  nad  secured  her  release.  She  was  elected  anaheifan 
woj'k  April  15.  She  Is  an  Oswego  graduate,  had  taught  French  and  German  two  years  at 
Mt.  Union  College,  and  had  subsequently  spent  a  year  in  Berlin  and  a  year  in  Pari«. 
Only  a  large  and  sj'steroatic  Agency  can  do  work  like  this. 

tAE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.  W  BARDBEfff,  Sj-racuse.  N.  Y. 


lis  ASTOR  PLACE. 
NEW  YORK 


tiNlON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

Among  the  oldest  and  recognized  as  Always  Reliable.    Send  for  Manual. 

TeKCHORS    SEE    HERE. 

^9R  tft  tfift  Pflf  WaaVT  Can  be  made  by  hustlers  I  I  want  a  good  a«rent  in  every 
AflU  W  q>UV  roi  uOOAi  county  to  canvass  for  our  fine  line  cf  standard  school  goods. 
Steady  employment  for  intelligent,  honorable  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  work,  and  can 
furnish  horse  and  bug'gy.  You  can  fill  in  a  vacatiou  at  this  work,  or  work  the  year 
round.  Business  honorable  and  pleasant.  Best  of  references  if  desired.  For  catalogue, 
terms,  ete.,  address. 

L.  A.  MURRAY,  Kilbourn  City,  Wis. 

^7R  00  »A  ^ORA  JHi  A  MONTH  can  be 
<piU.—  lU  ^flUU.—^made  working  for  us, 
P«»rsons  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
an  i  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business 
Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  citie«. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St.,  Rich- 
mond,  Va. 


MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

I^indBPgaPtBD  Tpaiqing  ^cbool. 


opens  Jan.  9  and  Sept.  8. 


(MBS.) 
ANN,  La  Porte,  lud. 


For   paiticulars  address, 
HAIL>L -     -^ 


£CDORA 


I  can  recommend  a  number  of  ladies  pre- 
pare d  to  take  charge  of  Kindergartens  and 


j-jmary  Schools. 


BATE  MOmST.    BdWr*  ym  b«7  XYP  C* 

BICYCLE  or  SKlflTl 

Send  to  ▲.  V.  OUXP  *  CO..  DATTOK.  OKJO.  i  : 
prioM.    NewBimtMStredaeedpcieuaod  400  • 
oiid-hand  ones,   otmecvr  ttmrAxaxaa.   BICTCLS  , 
QXIJSB  Mid  TYPE  WUTSBS  ttken  in  EZCOAXO 


TEACHERS  IfiTANTED- 

Our  list  of  gpod  candidates  is  rapidly  decreasing^.    Over  four  hundred  of  our 
teachers  have  secured  positions,  either  through  us  or  otherwise,  during  the  past  two 
vi'eeks.     Two  weeks  more  will  see  another  decrease  of  four  hundred,  and  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  demand.     Boards  get  anxious  and  urgent,  as  one  by  one  the 
good  applicants  withdraw  their  applications.     New  openings,  suddenly  made  vacant 
by  elections  to  more  important  positions,   are  known  at  once  to  the  Association; 
school  boards  write  and  telegraph  us  daily  for  teachers  for  these  places. 
We  have  now  on  our  books: 
(Sorft4f  in  ail  States.) 
Sui>erintendencies  at  $2,500 
Superin tendencies  at  $1,800 
Superintendencies  at  $1,200 
Superintendencies  at  $900 
Superintendencies  at  $600 
High  School  Principalships  at  $2,000 
High  School  Principalships  at  $1,500 
High  School  Principalships  at  $1,200 
High  School  Principalships  at  $900 
High  School  Principalships  at  $700 
High  School  Principalships  at  $500 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $800 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $700 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  S600 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $500 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $400 
Academy  Principalships. 

Academy  Teachers. 
(In  ez'ery  State. ) 
Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $600 
Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $500 
Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $450 
Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $400 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  S600 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  S500 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  S450 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  S400 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $600 


Primary  Grade  positions  at  $500 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $450 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $400 
College,  Normal  and  Academy 

Professorships  at  $1,000 
College,  Normal  and  Academy 

Professorships  at  $900 
College,  Normal  and  Academy 

Professorships  at  $800 
College  Presidencies  at  $2,500 
College  Professorships  at  $2,000 
College  Professorships  at  $1,800 
College  Professorships  at  $1,500 
College  Professorships  at  Si, 200 

SPECIALISTS. 
Teachers  of  Latin.     Teachers  of  Greek. 
Teachers  of  French. 
Teachers  of  German. 
Teachers  of  Sciences. 
Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
Teachers  of  Literature. 
Teachers  of  Normal  Methods 

ARTS,    ETC. 
Drawing  Teachers  (i  at  S2,ooo). 

Art  Teachers.     Vocal  Teachers. 
Instrumental  Teachers. 
Elocution  Teachers. 
Teachers  of  Penmanship  and  B'kkeep'ng. 


During  June,  July  and  August  changes  are  sudden.  The  rush  will  soon  be  upon 
us.  Available  candidates  become  few.  If  you  would  accept  a  better  place  at  a 
larger  salary,  write  us,  state  your  qualifications  fully  in  your  first  letter,  to  save 
time.     Circulars  and  manual  sent  free.         Address, 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager.  70-73  DEARBORN  STREET,  Chicago. 

Amherst    Summer    School. 

FOURTEENTH  SESSION  AT  AMHERST  COLLEGE, 

July  7th  to  August  8th,  1890. 


Instruction  given  in  Eight  Languages  (ten  classes  daily  in  French  and  ten 
in  German),  also  in  Chemistry,  Drawing.  Painting,  Wood  Carving.  Mathematics, 
and  Physical  Training.  ''Realizes  the  ideal  of  a  School  of  Lan^ua^es."—^roi. 
W.  S.  Tyler.  *'  It  is  thorough,  it  is  cheap,  it  is  pleasant,  it  ts  the  school  for 
practical  work.^' — Educational  Courant.  Beautiful  location.  Excursions 
and  Picnics  on  Saturdays.    Circular  and  Prog:ramme  free. 

Address  Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  Amherst,  Mass. 


SPECIAL    OFFER! 


To  all  New  Subscribers  sending  us   $1.10,  we  will  send 
free  of  Expense,  one  copy  of 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  DODD. 

The  best  pedag^ogical  story  yet  written.    All  teachers  should  own  and  read  it 
To  any  present  subscriber  who  sends  us  a  new  name  for  our  list,  with  $1.10, 
we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  same,  and  one  also  to  the  new  subscriber.    Do  you 
wish  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  book  free  of  expense  ?    Now  is  the  time. 

Address  THE  WIS00N8IN  JOUMAL  01  EDUOATIOH, 

Madison,    Wis. 

A    RARE    OPPORTUNITY. 


Now  IS  THE  Time  to  Subscribe  .\nd  to  Canvass. 

o<THE  HOME  MAGAZINE  I>o 

Edited  by  Mrs.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN, 

A  24- page  folio  monthly  for  the  home  circle,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  WiscoNsiN  Journal  of  Education  for  I1.25  per  vear.  Send 
for  sample  copies.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  excellent  reading 
matter  secured  at  this  low  rate. 

We  will  send  The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  and  The 
Home  Magazine  one  year  to  one  address,  and  also  a  copy  of  THE  EVO- 
LUTION OF  DODD  for  |1 .35.    Can  you  do  better  than  that? 


tflEELPEMS 

Are  the  Best 

,    IN  THE  B8SENTIAI*  QUALITIBS  OF 

Durability,  Bvenness  of 
Pointy ^and  Wbrkmaxiship. 


TCoei; 


L18iM««*ff^lbj;fl|5iya 


ivisoi.  BUKEHU  &  ea.  '«fti;?^tisy» 


ALLAN  D.  CONONER. 


LEW  F.  PORTER. 


CONOVER  iL  PORTER, 


w 

1 

9 

1 

ARCHITECTS!  *LL  THIS  for  $|,50 


PIONEER  BLOCK, 

Madison,  Wis- 


1st  NAT.  BANK  BLDG, 

Ashland,  Wis. 


Desiarn  and  superintend  construction  of 
School-Houses. 


An  Ut  CrMin  FrMstr,  (th*  b«t  ia  Um  wotM.. 
A  KtytioM  CaliMry  BM«*r  aad  Mixer  (ibr  Bik- 
ing cak*,  brtftd,  ete^  clo.  wblppiaf  cnmb,  mb,  fit, 
and  a  thoniand  othtr  things.)  A50*.  Co^TSmIu 

PAINE.  DIEHL  &  CC.     PhilaO'A.  Ph 


^^^I^^^1^^^^I^^1A1^^^^^^>^^T^. 


jpREE  EDUCATION 

i  ii  FOR  nmA 


^  Offered  without  Money  and  without  Cost  by  ^ 

^T&fIADIES'Moa\e| 

^       WHAT  EVERY  GIRL  CAN  GET :       | 
4  I^trsf. — ^A  Full  College  Education.    ^ 

^        (A  COMPLETE  FOUR- YEARS'  COURSE.)        &i 

^  Second. — ^A  Year  at  Vassar,  or  any  ^ 
:^  other  College ;  or,  ^ 

^  Third.— Pi.  Cash  Return  in  case  she  ^ 
^  fails  in  winning  a  prize.  ^ 

iS  A  girl,  therefore,  loses  nothing  by  trying  for  these  &^ 

5^  special  offers  of  Free  Education.    She  is  bound  to  ^. 

^  make  money,  even  if  she  fails  to  win  an  education.  ^ 

%^  Jl^Write  to  us,  and  we  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  the  1^ 

^  plan.    Address                                                                            /^ 

^  THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,                    \j^ 

%  433-435  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  ^ 


Home  seekers  will  find  the  last  of  tbe  |    pprp 


public  domain  of  agricultural  and  grraz- 
iDff  value  along*  the  Great  Northern  Hy. 
in  rfortb  Dakota  and  Montana. 


LAMS. 


HEW 
TOWKS. 


100  or  more,  along  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Line.  Business  chanoee.  Write 
F.  I.  Whitnbt,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Books, 
Maps,  Etc.    Write  now. 


Settlers  on  free  Government  lands  along 
the  Great  Northern  UallwavLine  in  North 
Dakota  and  Montana  get  low  rates  and 
fine  markets  for  products. 


LOW 
BATES. 


HDMTIKft, 
nSHING. 


Finest  resorts  in  America  along  Great 
Northern  Ry.  Line  in  Minnesota.  Dakotas 
and  Montana.  Best  climate  for  health 
seekers. 


Montana  produces  the  finest  Horses 
and  Cattle.  Free  ranges  yet  in  Mouse, 
Milk  and  Sun  River  .Valleys  and  Sweet 
Grass  Hills. 


HORSES. 
CAHLE. 


HEALTH. 
WEALTH, 


In  Montana.  Free  Lands,  New  Towns, 
New  Railways.  Now  Mines,  Low  Bates. 
Largest  area  of  good  vacant  land. 


Sweet  Grass  Hills,  Milk  and  Sun  River 
Valleys,  Montana,  reached  only  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Line.  The  stock 
Raisers*  paradise. 


SHEEP, 


nnTTl  I     ^^^   regions  tributary  to    the    Great 

aULUi         I  Northern  Railway  Line  in  Montana  pro- 


fflAI    I  duce  all  the  precious  and  baser  metals. 
uuAiA  I  ^g^  towns  and  railways  are  being  built. 


Go  to  the  Great  Reservation  of  Montana 
and  get  a  good  free  homestead.  Low 
rates  and  Free  Sleepers  on  Great  North- 
ern  Railway  Line.    Go  now. 


MILK 
RIVER. 


HERDS. 
MINES. 


These  have  made  Montana  the  richest 
state  per  capita  in  the  Union.  Plenty  of 
room  for  mo*«  miners  and  stockraisers. 
Now  is  the  time. 


Along  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Line  I  ynriNr 
in  Montana  are  free  ranches  and  pasture  I  I  vUliu 
age.  mines    of   precious    metals,    iron  I 
and  coal,  and  new   cities  and  towns.  I         MAN  I 
Now  is  your  chance.  I        "^"^^ ' 


GREAT 

FALLS. 


Surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  and 
grazing  country,  close  to  mines  of  pre- 
cious metals,  iron  and  coal,  possessinir  a 
water  power  uneciualed  in  America,  It  is 
Montana's  industrial  centre. 


Tbe  valleys  of  Red,  Mouse,  Missouri,  I    r>       fs 
Vf ilk  and  Sun  Rivers  reached  bv  Great  I    ^>      ^^* 


Milk  and  Sun  Rivers  reached  by  Great  I 
Northern  Ry.  Line.    Half  rate  excursions  I 
Sept.  9.  23  and  Oct.  14,  1890.    Write  F.  ' 
Whitney,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Ll 


R.    L 


HeoneclLe's  Art  Studies. 


A  book  of  162  quarto  pagres,  containing:  il- 
lustrated essays  on  Manual  Trainings  and 
Industrial  Education,  Art  Education,  Draw- 
ing:, Modeling,  Clay  Modellnir,  The  Develop- 
ment or  the  Vase,  Greek  Pottery,  Wood 
Carving:,  Oricrinal  Composition,  Grecian  My- 
thology, Biographical  and  Mythologrical 
Notes,  with  834 illustrations;  besides  describ- 
ing- 1606  Aotioue  Statues  and  BuBts,  Models, 
Anatomical  Studies.  Parts  of  the  Human 
Body  from  Nature.  Conventional  Leaf  and 
Flower  Forms,  Vases,  Architectural  and 
HIptoriCJil  fJriiUTTM  iits.  AiiinuL^  FnniiH,  etc., 
for  (  ollejri/^.  S<  hnili,  Actjli  micH  uT  IhAg  •, 
AmatPurH  HTnl  ArTJNiM.  Fn  ii<kl  To  Us  value 
ii«L  a  \xHt  k  o  t  ret  €*  re  nee,  w  v  h  u  \  t '  1 1 1  >  i  km  ided 
notes,  glviiisrajf^^nemUlCMcHptiitn  «tt  oach 
StHtuiB.  niiiue  of  Sculptor.  wb^Ti  hhI  ^vhere 
found,  present  place  t>f  oriKlin^l.  iii>  tJujto^- 
cal  Ul«  tory,  Vilogr&pblcaJ  sliotchi^s.  nv  The 
elegiiDt  lllusirationii  togfthrr  wiUi  rho  text, 
make  It  a  tiiorv  valuHble  uikJ  fchTiipletr  lK)ok 
of  reference  for  artlBt.s,  Mesijuin'r**,  ^iKstu- 
deot&,  orHiiy  pcriiorj  wlfthlng-  u*  cnMivKte  a 
t aft te  for  the  beaudful.  thiin  any  lut  lx>ok 
puhUsheil.  Will  beifiHlled  iipnii  receipt  of 
fl.lili.uoAt  paid,  but  thiH  amuunt  %vl]|  l«  al- 
lowed on  the  Orel  order  for  grocjds.  Price 
list*  oji  application. 

C.    HENNECKE  CO., 


CHICAGO: 

207  WabathAve. 


MILWAUKEE: 

79-83  Buffalo  St 


INTERNATIONAL 
TypG  wri  tar! 


A  strictlv  flrst-clasR  machine.  Fully  war- 
ranted Made  from  very  beet  mnterml,  by 
skilled  workmen,  and  with  the  best  tools 
that  have  ever  been  devised  for  the  purpose. 
Warranted  to  do  all  that  can  be  resonably 
expected  of  the  very  best  typewriter  extant 
Capable  of  writing  150  words  per  minute— or 
more— according  to  the  ability  of  the  opera- 
tor. 

Price  -  -  SIOO.OO 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  town,  address 
the  manufacturers. 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO., 
Agents  wanted.  Peurish ,  N.  Y. 


"Everything  is  Impossible  un-  . 
til  we  see  a  Success." 

To  cure  chronic  diseases  is  no  longer 
impossible;  success  has  been  seen,  and 
thousands  have  testified  to  the  facts. 
Compound  Oxygen  has  cured,  and  still 
cures  many  cases  of  consumption,  catarrh, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  hay 
fever,  etc. 

There  is  no  denying  this.  We  have 
testimonials  of  grateful  patients  who 
have  permitted  us  to  publish  them,  with 
their  names  and  addresses,  and  to  refer 
to  them  for  con6rmation  and  further  in- 
formation. 

The  success  of  this  treatment  has  been 
so  marked  within  the  past  twenty  years 
that  we  now  have  a  legion  of  imitators. 
One  claims  to  make  Compound  Oxygen 
after  a  German  formula.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  this  formula  exists  only  in 
the  mythical  recesses  of  his  mind.  Oth- 
ers claim  either  to  have  stolen  or  to  have 
"perfected"  our  process. 

Of  course,  the  frauds  and  imposters 
who  are  still  at  large,  "must  live,"  but 
still,  one  does  not  like  to  throw  away 
one's  money  for  spurious  preparations. 
To  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Compound 
Oxygen,  send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen. 
Send  for  our  book  of  200  pages,  sent 
free,  a  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its 
nature,  mode  of  action,  and  results,  with 
numerous  testimonials,  and  records  of 
surprising  cures  in  consumption,  catarrh, 
hay  fever,  nervous  prostration,  malarial 
disorders,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  etc. 
Never  mind  if  the  case  has  been  pro- 
nounced hopeless  by  physicians.  Com- 
pound Oxygen  has  cured  many  such 
cases. 

DRS.  STflRKEY  &  PflliEN, 

1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
58  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


HAHNEMANN      MEDICAL     COLLBGfi 
And  Hospital  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make 
no  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
clinics,  sub-clinics,  or  any  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  is  not  literally  and 
righteously  kept.  The  Thirty-first  Annual 
Course  of  Lectures  will  begin  In  Sept.  1890, 
and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  par- 
ticulars, catalogue,  and  Clinique,  address 
E.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D.  Registrar,  3034 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Mention  this 
paper. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FDUNDRT. 

Bells  ofPtire  Copper  *nd  Tin  for  Chnrchet. 
Pchoolf.  Fire  AlArmfl.FRTin*,  etc.  FULL! 
WARRANTED.    CftUlogu*  Bent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT.  Ciooioatti.  0, 


SPECIAL    OFFER! 


To  all  New  Subscribers  sending  us  $1.10,  we  will  send 
free  of  Expense,  one  copy  of 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  DODD. 

The  best  pedagogical  story  yet  written.    All  teachers  should  own  and  read  it 
To  any  present  subscritier  who  sends  us  a  new  name  for  our  list,  with  |i.iq. 
we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  same,  and  one  also  to  the  new  subscriber.    Do  yon 
wish  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  book  free  of  expense  ?    Now  is  the  time. 

Address  THE  WISOONSni  JOUMAL  01  EDUOATIOT, 

Madison,    Wia 

A    RARE    OPPORTUNITY. 


OlEELPEIB 

Are  the  Best 

IN  THE  B8SENTIAL  QUALITIBS  OF 


Madison,  Wis-  Ashland,  Wis. 

Design  and  superintend  construction  of 


Elm  St.  Printing  Co. 


Now  IB  THE  Time  to  Subscribe  and  to  Cakyass. 

«<THE  HOME  MAGAZINE >* 

Edited  by  Mrs.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN, 

A  24-page  folio  monthly  for  the  home  circle,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  I1.25  per  year.  Send 
for  sample  copies.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  excellent  reading 
matter  secured  at  this  low  rate. 

We  will  send  The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  and  The 
Home  Magazine  one  year  to  one  address,  and  also  a  copy  of  THE  EVO- 
LUTION OF  DODD  for  1 1 .35.    Can  you  do  better  than  that  ? 

"'  MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

I^iDdBpgBiiten  lnu(mg  ^hooL 

I  Opens  Jan.  9  and  Sept.  8. 

For   particulars  address,    (MRS.)    EUDOIIA 
HAILMANN,  Ia  Porte,  Ind. 

I  I  can  recommend  a  number  of  ladlee  pre* 
pare  d  to  take  char^  of  KindergarteBS  and 
Fiimary  Soboolv. 

"0^4  -M  4.    ^a-M^    Tir^«.V>««.  A  •«  «.1«  4 «.       Incladinij  Cataloovu.  PAimiLKTf.  Books,  PAWii.  | 

,       Z^A-.  t^.A^i^i^ ..-^.^       .^  ^*^       iNVITATI0!«8.BLA!IKB,CrBTiriCATE8.STATI0MClT,fTi-. 

mSS^P^IS?  ^^  ^'(n^S^^"'%f^<&VSt'^     >^  <}engraTe  Portraits,  BuUdings,  Grounds,  laiariKi. 

insoM  RLuniii&ed  ^H^'^KSEFf      diplomas  a  specialty. 

ItWVIIf  BLnnimnn  m  WH§        Ii©W  iroiB^         ji^^  desums,  enffrarml  headlnffs:  Are  gT%A«*  »««>• 

—     rial,  low  prices ; frMdt'UTery  :fiHinple«on  appliratM*- 

ALLAN  D.  CONONEB.  LEW  F.  PORTER.     >J  «  inTUe  correspondenc«  abrtut  anrthins  yon  ««4 

^^^.^...-^    -     ^^»*^»  ^"  ^^^^  <»"**^«  prices  promptlj.  and  aabmft  fsBipi« 

CO  MOVER   db   PORTER,  ^owmc  matenain  and  workmanship  fre^.    Sssitie 

'  ,  Book  of  Writing  PapersCwith  prices  jkbC op  r««a>!tt 

A  R  C  H  T  TF  CTS  '  write  for  Samples  and  Estimates. 

'^  ^  ^^^^^^-'^  ^  '^  l-#V^  X  <J  .  KstabhshedinlSSe;  Ileliabmt7Unq^les«oned;lxlr- 
DlnMC^D  oinrv  i.«  MAT  QAMV  Bi  nr  rience  Ample;  Facilities  First  Clan:  Oustom^tsia 
PIONEER  BLOCK,           1st  NAT,  BANK  BLDG,         nearly  eTery  State  and  Territory.   Prioee  rwsossfck. 


School-Houses.  Voa.  176  sued  178  Elm  Street.  Cla !■■■■«,  « 


Hennecke's  Art  Stodies. 


A  book  of  16S  quarto  paer<^«  oontaJniD^  il- 
lustrated essays  od  Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  Education,  Art  Education,  Draw- 
ing, Modeling,  Clay  Modeling,  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Vase,  Greek  Pottery,  Wood 
Carving,  Original  Composition,  Grecian  My- 
thology, Biographical  and  Mythological 
Notes,  with  834 illustrations;  besides  describ- 
ing ia08  Antioue  Statues  and  Busts,  Models, 
Anatomical  Studies,  Parts  of  the  Human 
Body  from  Nature.  Conventional  Leaf  and 
Flower  Forms,  Vases,  Architectural  and 
Historical  Ornaments.  Animal  Forms,  etc., 
for  Colleges,  Schools,  Academies  of  Desig  , 
Amateurs  and  Artists.  To  add  to  its  value 
as  a  book  of  reference,  we  have  appended 
notes,  giving  a  general  description  of  each 
Statue,  name  of  Sculptor;  when  and  where 
found,  present  place  of  original,  mythologi- 
cal history,  biographical  sketches,  etc.  The 
elegant  illustrations  together  with  the  text, 
make  it  a  more  valuable  and  complete  book 
of  reference  for  artists,  designers,  art  stu- 
dents, or  any  person  wishing  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  than  any  art  book 
published.  Will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of 
I1./S0,  postpaid,  but  this  amount  will  be  al- 
lowed on  the  flr«t  order  for  goods.  Price 
lists  on  application. 

C.   HENNECKE  CO., 

CHICAGO:  MILWAUKEE: 

207  Wabash  Ave.  79-83  Buffalo  St- 


''Seeing  is  Believing. 


INTERNATIONAL 

T'ypGwritGr! 


A  ttiricHy  llj^r-fhi-v^  iruirJuiio.  FijUv  war- 
ran  (tett  Mfttit'  Irom  vfry  bei?t  nmitoniiL  by 
HkdLltMi  workmeu,  aiid  with  thr-  Xa^si  um\b 
that  haveeverbpoinlevipcd  for  rho  piin'^^''^- 
W  arrant  Oil  to  flo  all  that  ciin  U^  vvmau^hly 
ejtpccte^ o f t h e v^ry bee 1 1 jpe w ritei-  eiinnt 
Capable  of  w  ri  t  i  n  er  llit»  wo  rd  R  p*^  r  n J 1  ru  I  i  I'  or 
(Dore— aooordlDg  to  the  ability  of  the  opera- 
tor. 

Frif?e  -  -  -  Sioo.oo 

If  there  is  no  a«reiit  In  your  town.  Hiidiuss 
the  mftoufnctuTfrs, 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO-, 
AffeDts  wanted.  Parish,  N.  Y. 


And  the  best  lamp 
ever  made,  like  Alad« 
din*aofold,  a  *'won- 
derful  lampi**  A  lamp 
abaolntdHjr  non* 
expIoalTe  and  uii« 
breakable,  which 

fivea  a  clear,  aoft. 
rilliant  while  light 
of  85  eandU  power/ 
Purer  and  brighter 
than  gaa  light,  aofter 
than  electric  light, 
more  cheerful  than 
either!   That  lamp  is 

"The  Rochester." 

And  with  it  there  is  no  smoke,  no  smell, 
mp  broken  chimntys.  no  flickering,  no  sweating, 
no  climbing  up  of  the  flame,  no  ''tantrums'^ 
nor  annoyance  of  any  kind,  and  it  never 
needs  trimming.  Its  founts  (oil  reservoira) 
being  tough  rolled  seamleaa  brass,  with  cen- 
tral draft,  it  is  abaoiutely  unbreakable, 
and  as  sn/e  as  a  ialiow  candle. 

Only  five  yeara  old,  and  ever  iwa  million  of 
these  lamps  in  use.  It  must  be  a  GOOD  lamp  to 
make  such  a  telling  success.  Indeed  it  Is, 
for  lamps  may  come  and  lamps  may  go,  but 
the  "Rochester"  shines  on  forever  I  We 
make  over  s.ooo  artistic  varieties,— Hanging 
and  Table  Lamps,  Banauet,  Study,  Vase  and 
Piano  Lamps,- every  kind,  in  Bronxe.  Por- 
celain, Brass,  Nickel  and  Black  Wrought  Iron. 

Ask  the  lamp  dealer  for  it.  Look  for  the 
trade-mark  stamp:  "  Thb  Rochhstkr."  If  he 
hasn't  the  r/ifwrwtf  Rochester  and  the  style  you 
want,  or  if  no  lamp-store  is  near,  aend  to  us 
for  free   illustrated    catalogue  (and     reduced 

ftrice-list),  and  we  will  box  and  send  you  any 
amp  safely  by  express,  right  to  your  door. 
liOCUSSTER  ItAaiP  CO., 

4a  Park  Place*  New  York, 

The  Larout  Lamp  Store  in  ths  World.         _ 

Press  the  Button, 
It  Opens 

and  Lights*        _ 

*rhe    nfnfflc  Self- LI  eh  II  Dir 
Pi»rkel    Jiitmp,      iio    lojr  Dor 

1km  craclE,  buE  n  real  nieniiliio 
limp  in  ffc^l^r  c^cjc,  eUa  oC 
lockt'iitiiitrd  Bftf.-  bmn>  mo 
hoxif;  q  u  11.  It Jy  rr  n  I  lod.  v^On  d 
livs    ewcnt    wuntnl  ia  av<?rir 

.  .-*-  -    **    treefi  tHM   it     SnmrLQ    sud 

oiitflf  flTn!  1000  cKtra  UirbterBi^fiit  prordtd  tar  Ml     It 

Ion  wrUe  anl  m^nitoa  thin-  iJii|>fr,  v.'\\\  (pUtou  bow 
jiretonoforuoitisnj.    Ad'IresH  Kot4l t  Di^rELrtiDfiEit  Gf 
Bocheitef  Limp  Co.,  37  Bircl&y  Street,  N«w  Yof^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BelU  of  Pure  Copper  an.l  Tin  for  Cburetaes. 
iBcbooU,  Fire  ▲Isrma,  Farms,  etc  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogue  Mnt  Free. 

VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  CieeiMiati.  a 


[ANNOUNCKNIKNT.] 

Bafper's  Edaeatiooal  Series. 

Messrs.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  beg  to  announce  that  they  continue 
the  publication  of  their  High  School  and  College  Text-Books;  and 
would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following 
standard  works  selected  from  their  Educational  Publications: 


llARPER'S  ADVANGED  ARITlIraETIC, 
HARPER'S  SCilOOI.  SPEAKER, 


.eo 


EVaUSH  LITEBATITBE. 
BoLFE's  Enolish  Classics  for  School 
Reading  : 
Tales  of  Chivalry  aDd  the  Olden  Time. 
Tales  from  Enfflish  Historv 
Fairy  Tales  in  Prose  and  verse. 
Price  per  Volume,  Cloth,  36  cents, 
RoLFE's  English  Classics: 
Shakespeare's  Works  in  40  volumes. 
Browninfir's  Select  Dramas. 
Browning's  Select  Poems. 
Goldsmith's  Select  Poems. 
Gray's  Select  Poems. 
Milton's  Minor  Poems. 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  the  Ancient  Borne. 
Price,  per  Vol.,  Cloth,  66  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 
Swinton's  Studies  in  Enerlish  Literature,91.20 
Hill's  Principles  of  Bhetorio,        -      -       80 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,  In  Six 

Numbers. 
Price,  per  Number,  Paper,  50  cents;  Boards, 
GOcenU;  Cloth,  $1.00.         

TEXT-BOOKS  IS  UATTIEAL 
SOIEKOE. 

Newoomb's  Astronomy.  School  Edition  81.30 
Warren's  Recreations  in  Astronomy,  1.S5 
Orton's  Comparative  Zoolofiry,       -      -   180 


OIVIL  aOVEMTMENT. 

The  Government  of  the  U,  8.— Cooker, 
Story  on  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  8., 

HI8T0BT. 

Green's  Shdrt  History  of  the  BngUah 
People,  ------ 

Mueller's  Political  History  of  Beoent 
Times,     ------- 


i.ao 


2.00 


STTTDENT'S  8EBIES  OF  HISTORIES. 

Cox's  General  History  of  Greece,        -   1.26 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  ------   1.S6 

Hallam's  Middle  Affes,  -      -      -   1.25 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land,       -------   i«5 

Hume's  History  of  England,  -  -  IJO 
Jervls's  History  of  France,  -  -  -  1.25 
Lewis's  History  of  Germany,  -  -  IJSO 
Liddell's  History  of  Rome,  -  -  -  1.25 
Lodare's  History  of  Modem  Europe,  -  1.50 
Meri vale's  General  History  of  Rome,  -  1.26 
Rawlinson's  Manual  of  Ancient  History  1.25 
Smith's  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  -  1.25 
Smith's  History  of  Greece,  -  -  -  1^ 
Smith's  Ecclesiastical  History.  Parti,  1^ 
Smith's  Ecclesiastical  History.  Part  II.  1.50 
Smith*8  New  Testament  History,  -  -  IJS 
Smith's  Old  Testament  History,  -  -  L26 
Strickland's  Queens  of  England,         -   1JS5 


Harper  &  Brothers'  Educational  Series  also  includes  some  of 
the  most  Valuable  Books  of  Reference  published,  as  Anthonys  Classical  Dic- 
tionary ($4.25),  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  ($4.25),  Autenreith's  Homeric  Dic- 
tionary (|i.  10),  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary  (|6. 50),  Lewis's  Latin  Dictionary 
(|6.oo),  Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek —  English  Lexicon  (|ro.oo),  Liddell  8l  Scott's 
Intermediate  Greek  —  English  Lexicon  (I3.50),  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary 
(I1.25),  Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  ($1.25),  Thayer's  Greek  —  English 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (I5.00),  Etc. 


A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Educational  Publications  may  be 
obtained  upon  application,  free  of  cost.  Special  discounts  from  the  prices 
named  above  are  offered  to  schools  for  the  introduction  of  our  books. 


Address, 


HflRPEH  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 


W.  J.  BUTTON, 

255  and  257  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 


Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

General  Western  Agent  fur  the  Introduction  of 

Harper  d:  Brothers'  Educational  Works. 


!Boo«sfS«r^V^^T.o«^uJauR^5. 


General  Snbscription  Agents 

FOR  ALL  TEACHERS' 

Edaeational  Joarnals 

PAPERS  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

•M-  A-q- A  TiTNTJES, 
AND  THX! 

Hoisboldt  Itlbpapy  of  Popalap  SeieDee 

We  gfve  with  eaoh  Cash  Subscription  a  Val- 
uable Premium ;  or,  we  will  quote  you 
a  Liberal  Club  Rate  Discount. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF 

PAPERS  »^'  PREMILfMS 

Before  you  order,  stating:  paper  wanted  and 
see  what  We  have  to  Offer.    It  Will  Pay  You. 

JV.  w. 


"WE    H-A.'VE 


GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENCY 

FOR  ALL 

SCHOOIi  BUliLETIH  PUBUCATIOjlS. 

AND  THOSE  OF  THE 

Teachers'  Publishing  Company 

WE  PUBLISH 
The  Evolution  of  •♦  Dodd/' 
Successful  Wrltlni?, 

Pictures  of  the  Presidents, 
Dime  Wisdom  Series, 
The  Laws  of  Heredity, 

The  Klng^doms  of  Nature, 
AND  EASY   LESSONS  on  the 

CONSTITUTION ,«/,  UNITED  STATES, 

Including-  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the 
best  History  of  its  Adoption  ever  Written. 

Boohs  for  Teachers  and  Pupils  a  Speatalty. 

CIRCULARS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

We  furnish  anything  in  the  School  Supply 

or  Educational  line  at  Publishers'  price, 

prepaid.    Please  romeml)er  this  and 

send   us   a  Trial  Order. 


KNOWLBS  4&    COMPA.NY, 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  dealers  in  General  School  Supplies, 
___^^  204  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


A    monthly  for 

g.  home  and  school 

'  science   lessons, 

stones,  srames,  occupations,  etc.    Invalua- 


The  Kindergarten, 


ble  for  primary  teachers  and  mothers.  »1.50 
a  year.  On  trial,  3  months,  30  ct«.  Alice  B. 
Stocldham  *  Co.,  161  I<,a  Salle  .St.  Chicago. 

PRFR   STENOGRAPHY  and  TYPE- 
1  iUiUi  WRITING  FREE.     First-class 
facilities  and  best  of  teachers.     Address, 
mp  for  return  postage, 
THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO., 

Parish,  N.  Y. 


WR  -22  tn  VtM  ^  ^  month  can  be 
V'W.—  lU  ^pflUV.— made  working  for  us. 
P#*r8on8  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
anl  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Rich- 
mood,  Va. 
\ 


Michigan,  Houghton, 

Michigan  Mining  School! 

A  State  School  of  Surveying,  Mining, 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Physics.  Chemistry,  Assaying,  Ore  Dressing, 
Mineralogy,  Petrography.  Geology,  Draft- 
ing, Machine  Design,  etc.  Tuition  free. 
For  catalogues  and  information  address 
M.  E.  Wadsworth.  a.  M..  Ph.  D.,  Director. 


''pEACHEK  wanted  in  every  city  and  town 
X  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  local  li- 
brarian. Liberal  compensation  for  a  few 
hours  service  weekly;  120  per  week  may  be 
earned  during  vacations.  Address  with  ref- 
erences, UNION  LIBKARY  ASSOCIATION, 
P.  O  Box  3468.  Boston.  Mass. 


BATE  MONET. 


BICYCLE  or  UmM 

Send  to  A.  W.  GUMP  A  CO.,  DAYTON,  UMIU,  for 
prices.  New  Blcjclea  at  rvduoed  prioet  aod  400  seo* 
ond-buid  ones.  Owficult  KspAnuso.  BICYCLES. 
OUNS  ard  TYPE  W&ITEBS  uken  in  BXGHANOB. 


A  RARE    OPPORTUNITY. 


WE  DO 


Now  IS  THE  Time  to  Subbcribb  and  to  Cany  ass. 

«<THE  HOME  MAGAZINE  >* 

Edited  by  Mrs.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN, 

A  24-page  folio  monthly  for  the  home  circle,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  WiscoNsiN  Journal  of  Education  for  I1.25  per  year.  Send 
for  sample  copies.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  excellent  readiaf^ 
matter  secured  at  this  low  rate. 

We  will  send  The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  and  The 
Home  Magazine  one  year  to  one  address,  and  also  a  copy  of  THE  EVO- 
LUTION OF  DODD  for  $1 .35.    Can  you  do  better  than  that  ? 

I  "Everything  is  Impossible  un- 
til we  see  a  Success." 

To  cure  chronic  diseases  is  no  longer 
impossible;  success  has  been  seen,  iad 
thousands  have  testified  to  the  facts 
Compound  Oxygen  has  cured,  and  still 
cures  many  casas  of  consumption,  catarrh, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  hay 
fever,  etc. 

There  is  no  denying  this.  We  have 
testimonials  of  grateful  patients  who 
have  permitted  us  to  publish  them,  with 
their  names  and  addresses,  and  to  refsr 
to  them  for  confirmation  and  further  in- 
formation. 

The  success  of  this  treatment  has  been 
so  marked  within  the  past  twenty  years 
that  we  now  have  a  legion  of  imitators. 
One  claims  to  make  Com]X)und  Ox}*gen 
after  a  German  formula.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  this  formula  exists  only  in 
the  mythical  recesses  of  his  mind.  Oth- 
ers claim  either  to  have  stolen  or  to  have 
"perfected"  our  process. 

Of  course,  the  frauds  and  imposters 
who  are  still  at  large,  "must  live,"  but 
still,  one  does  not  like  to  throw  avay 
one's  money  for  spurious  preparations. 
To  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Compound 
Oxygen,  send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen. 
Send  for  our  book  of  200  pages,  sent 
free,  a  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  ite 
nature,  mode  of  action,  and  results,  with 
numerous  testimonials,  and  records  of 
surprising  cures  in  consumption,  catarrh, 
hay  fever,  nervous  prostration,  malaria] 
disorders,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  etc 
Never  mind  if  the  case  has  been  pro- 
nounced hopeless  by  physicians.  Com- 
pound  Oxygen    has  cured    many    sodi 


ALL  KINDS  of  PRINTINe 
for  Schools  and  Colleges 

Inclndin^  Catalooubs,  Pamtrlktb,  Books,  Papkm, 
MACIAXINE8.  CiRcrLARS,  Announcements,  Proorams, 

JNVITATI0N8,BLANKfl,CERTIFlCATBS,STAT10NERY,RTC. 

W  «t«agrATe  Portraita,  Buildings,  Groands,  interion. 

DIPLOMAS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Mew  deniKDB;  engraved  headinim;  five  grades  mate- 
rial.  low  pricM ;  free  dell  very ;  samp!  en  on  application. 
We  invite  correepondence  about  anything  you  need. 
We  will  quote  prices  promptly,  and  submit  samples 
showins  malenals  and  workmanship  free.  Sample 
Book  of  ^Vriting  Papers  (with  prices)  sent  on  request. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Estimates. 

XsUbhsbed  in  18M;  Reliability  Unquestioned ;  Expe- 
rience Ample,  Facilities  First  Class:  Customers  in 
Dearly  every  State  and  Territory.   Prices  reasonable. 

Elm  St.  Printing  Co. 

Bm.  176  auid  ITS  BUM  street,  CiKdawrtl.  O. 


OTEELPEHS 

Are  the  Best, 

Of  THE  E88ENTIAI.  QUALITIES  OF 

Durability,  Bvenness  of 
Point,  and  Workmanship. 

Samples  for  trial  of  19  dilTaent  styles  by  matLon 
receipt  of  lO  oents  in  etamps.  jlak  for  oud  MoJi 

msoN.  BUKEmN  &  ca.  ^'^iSTrsss" 


ALLAN  D.  COXOXER. 


LEW  F.  PORTER. 


CONOVER  &  PORTER, 


ARCHITECTS! 


PIONEER  BLOCK, 

Madison,  Wis- 


1st  NAT.  BANK  BLDG, 

Ashland,  Wis. 


Deslgrn  and  Buperintend  construction  of 
School-HouBes.  1 


Dt{S.  STflttKEY  &  PRLEU, 

1K99  Arch  St.,  PbUadelphlA.  Ps. 
ISO  Satter  St.,  San  Franeftsco,  CaL 
58  Charch  St.,  Toronto, 


Hennecke's  Art  Studies. 


A  book  of  162  quarto  pages,  dontaJning  il- 
loBtrated  easays  on  Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  Education,  Art  Education,  Draw- 
ing', Modeling,  Clay  Modeling,  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Vase,  Greek  Pottery,  Wood 
Carving,  Original  Composition,  Grecian  My- 
thology, Biographical  and  Mythological 
Notes,  with  834 illustrations;  besides  describ- 
ing 1006  Antique  Statues  and  Busts,  Models, 
Anatomical  Studies,  Parts  of  the  Human 
Body  from  Nature.  Conventional  Leaf  and 
Flower  Forms,  Vases,  Architectural  and 
HUtorioal  Ornaments,  Animal  Forms,  etc., 
for  CoUegeF,  Schools,  Academies  of  Deslg  , 
Amateurs  and  Artists.  To  add  to  its  value 
as  a  book  of  reference,  we  have  appended 
notes,  giving  a  general  description  of  each 
Statue,  name  of  Sculptor,  when  and  where 
found,  present  place  of  original,  mythologi- 
cal hlstorv,  biographical  sketches,  etc.  The 
elegant  illustrations  together  with  the  text, 
make  it  a  more  valuable  and  complete  book 
of  reference  for  artists,  designers,  art  stu- 
dents, or  any  person  wishing  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  than  any  art  book 

Eublished.  Will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of 
L.60,  post  paid,  but  this  amount  will  be  al- 
lowed on  the  first  order  for  goods.  Price 
lista  on  application. 

C.   HENNECKE  CO., 

CHICAGO:  MILWAUKEE: 

207  Wabash  Ave.  79-83  Buffiilo  St. 


INTERNATIONAL 

^yp^  writer! 


A  strictly  flri*t  rliih^i  miifhino.  Fulh  war- 
inanted  Made  rn)m  very  Ik-hJ  nmronKF,  by 
kkiller}  workmen,  ami  wfth  rh<-  Im-st  tools 
that  hav^eorerlN^en  devtmMl  for  tin ;  pm  |>of*e. 
Wurmnff^l  to  do  flU  thsii  cim  U^  n^fnitibly 
e  X  pect  t*d  o  1 1  h  e  vi^  vy  \  l|v^  M  v  |H'  w  r  i  t  c  i  t '  \  r «  n  t 
Cttpflhk^  nf  writs  UK  VA\  wiml-:  |H'r  THJniitr— or 
more— act'fjrdtog  to  Hie  iii>inty  of  \\\l-  o pern- 
tor. 


Price 


ffi  100.00 


If  thor<?  is  no  npent  In  your  town,  Hrldresi 
the  mrtniiTacturt-rs 

r  THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO.. 

Agents  wanted.  Parish,  N.  Y. 


"Seeing  is  Believing/ 


And  the  best  lamp 
ever  made,  hke  Alad- 
din's of  old,  a  *'won- 
derful  lampr  A  lamp 
absolutely-  non- 
exploslFe  and  un« 
breakable^  which 

fives  a  clear,  floft. 
rillianturhlte  light 
of  85  candU  power/ 
Purer  and  brighter 
than  gas  light,  softer 
than  electric  light, 
more  cheerful  than 
eitberl   That  lamp  is 


"The  Rochesten" 


And  with  it  there  is  no  smoke,  no  smell, 
w  broken  chimneys^  no  flickering,  no  sweating, 
no  climbing  up  of  the  flame,  no  "tantrums'^ 
nor  annoyance  of  any  kind,  and  it  never 
needs  trimming.  Its  founts  (oil  reservoirs) 
being  tough  rolled  seamless  brass,  with  cen- 
tral draft,  it  is  absolutely  unbreakable. 
and  as  sa/e  as  a  tallow  eandU, 

Only  five  years  old,  and  over  iwa  millioH  of 
these  lamps  in  use.  It  must  be  a  GOOD  lamp  to 
make  such  a  telling  success.  Indeed  it  is, 
for  lamps  may  come  and  lamps  may  go,  but 
the    ** Rochester'*  shines  on    forever!      We 


make  over  s.ooo   artistic  varieties,— Hanging 
Table  Lamps,  Banquet,  Study,   Vase  and 


and' 


-M**  *«wic  i^ampa,  oanquec,  oiuGv,  vase  ant 
Piano  Lamps,- eTery  kind,  in  Bronse,  Por- 
celain, Brass,  Nickel  and  Black  Wrought  Iron. 
Ask  the  lamp  dealer  for  it.  Look  for  the 
trade-mark  stamp:  •*  Thb  Rochbster."  If  he 
hasn't  the  r^MMiW  Rochester  and  the  style  you 
want,  or  if  no  lamp-store  is  near,  send  to  us 
for  free   illustrated    catalogue  (and     reduced 

f>rice-list),  and  we  will  box  and  send  you  any 
amp  safely  by  express,  right  to  your  door. 
liOCUESTER  LAaiP  CO., 

4a  Park  Place*  New  York, 

The  LaraestJ^ampJltore  in  the  World,^^ 

Press  the  Button, 
It  Opens 

:ncl  Lights         _ 

*rho    N^nc1c^S«ir-riffhHn«^ 

PurJi.rt  f^itmiii  Nf>  to/  tiot 
JLkii  rrack^but  nrcfllaenirlim 
hin][»  Id  tticlri  aitt'^  eiJEa  of 
i.octet  Tnfitcti  BttffL  burriT  noij 
hiiurjquirtlyry  flllcd  ta-Ono 
Jivft  a^fent  T?iin(^d  (d  Pvery 
(own.  Soait^Iy  i^iii  rnd^f  SiOO 
^.       M  ***«  ./**    *<'ftk  i''iih  ii     gnini  Is    siad 

otitfltnTil  lOWertmllfftitnrm^enE  j  rei  p!i3  fv^  SI  Jt 
jroa  writo  an4  inHnriou  ihia  |>s,*-r,  wjii  tcUyouhfvir 
to  jpt  fpri*5  for  notliLng  AMreeB  H^iai  [  [>o[iiirtr[],ent  oC 
flochcater  Lamp  Co.p  37  barclsy  £tre«t,  hew  VorK 


Mi 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOURBRT. 

Belli  of  Pure  Copper  Slid  Tin  for  Cburctaea. 
iBcbools,  FireAUrms,  Kiu-ms,eU;.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    CftUlogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  Cinoiooati.  a 


l^OIiFE'S^GIiflSSICS 

This  l8  the  only  Illustrated 

SClIOOI.   EDITION    OF   SHAKESPEARE 

In  the  world.    It  is  the  only  sohool  edition  that  gives  a  summary  of  the  variousCreading* 
and  the  critical  comments  of  all  the  leading  editors.    Complete  In  forty  volumes. 

Browning's  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  and  other  dramas. 
Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning, 
Select  Poems  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
The  Minor  Poems  of  John  Milton, 

The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,      By  Thomas  Bablngton  Ibuaulay. 

Select  Poems  of  William  Wordsworth. 

Each  of  the  above  volumes  has  been  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Copious  Notee. 
critical  and  explanatory,  by  William  J.  Uolfk,  Litt.  D.  Price,  per  volume,  paper,  40 
cents;  cloth,  66  cents.   Xiberal  discounts  offered  to  Schools  on  supplies  for  introduotioo. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS  FOR  SCHOOL  READING. 

Edited,  with  Notett,  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfb,  A..  M.,  Litt  D.  The  plan  of  this  serfee,  intended 
as  it  is  to  aid  in  the  elementary  study  of  English  literature,  is  a  wise  one,  and  meets  s 
need  in  the  schools  and  the  home  circle  that  Mr.  Rolfe  is  pre-eminently  qualified  to  supply. 

TALES  OF  CHIVALRY  AND  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

SeUcUd  from  the  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Illustrated,  ]2mo.  Cloth,  164  pages, 38 
cents.  This  volume  contains  two  sketches  of  the  life  of  Scott,  and  several  extracts  from 
the  Waverly  Novels,  together  with  numerous  explanatory  notes.  Among  the  selectiooe 
are  the  description  of  the  tournament  at  Aehby-de-lu-Zouche,  the  scene  between  the 
Jewess  Rebecca  and  Ivan  hoe  in  the  castle  of  Front^e-Boeuf,  ihe  trial  of  Kebeoca,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopai'd  and  Saladin— some  of  the  most  finished  speci- 
mens of  the  novelist's  work. 

TALES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

In  ProHf  and  Ver*e.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  Standard  Authors.  Illustrated.  ISdm), 
Cloth,  168  pagrcs.  3«  cents. 

FAIRY  TALES. 


In  Fro8e  and  Ver»e.  Selected  from  Earlv  and  Recent  Literature.  Illustrated.  Kmo, 
Cloth,  1S8  pages,  36  cents.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  two  books  which 
preceded  It,  but  the  selections  are  suited  to  a  somewhat  younger  grade  ot  pupils. 

Other  Volumes  of  this  Seriem  in  JPrepax'atioii. 


A  Complete  lUustraced  Catalogue  of  all  our  Educatioual  Publications  may  be  obtained 
upon  application,  free  of  cost.  Special  discounts  from  the  prices  named  above  are  of- 
fered to  schools  for  the  introduction  of  our  books.    Apdress, 


HAHPEH  &  BHOTH£l?S,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


W.  J.  BUTTON, 

255  and  257  Wabash  Ave. ,  OenenU  Western  Aacnl  for  the  IntroducUim  of 

Chicago,  III.  Harper  A  UroChers'  EdueatUmal  ITorta. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  A  GOOD  POSITION. 

TO  T1SACHER&:  Thankaffiytng  time,  the  holidays,  the  spriBff  Vaoatloo,  and  the  close  of 
school  for  the  year  are  natural  periods  for  ohaagres,  while  at  aoy  tiqne  durlnir  the  school 
year  sudden  vacancies  are  liable  to  occur.  When  these  sudden  chaoges  occur.  School 
Boards  are  anxious  and  available  candidates  are  few.  If  you  enroU  now,  you  will  ensure 
your  placement  at  one  of  these  natural  periods  of  change,  and  you  will  also  be  in  condi- 
tion for  representation  by  us  In  those  sudden  and  unlocked  for  openings  which  are  con* 
stantly  occurring.  He  who  Is  ready  when  the  opportunity  offers,  is  the  one  to  be  chosen. 
School  Boards  write  or  telegraph  us  for  teachers,  and  we  desire  a  large  enrollment  of 
teaohers  of  every  grade  that  we  may  promptly  and  properly  meet  this  demand. 

HOIV  TO  SECURE  GOOD  TEACHERS! 

TOQ^IIAAI  AVmPVP^'  WK  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS.  We  shall 
OUnUVli  Ur  riUoIlil.  be  pleased  to  aid  you  in  selecting  a  teacher  to  fill  any  vacan- 
cy that  now  exists  or  may  occur  in  your  schools.  The  Bureau  is  an  economical,  ooDven- 
lent,  and  reliable  means  through  wtiicn  to  select  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place. 
When  writing  for  a  teacher  state:  1.  Sort  of  teacher  needed.  2  Amount  of  salary.  8.^ 
When  work  will  begin,  and  any  other  pointa  that  will  aid  in  making  a  right  selection. 

SPBCIAL.— We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  teachers  to  schools  on  short  noUoe  to 
take  the  place  of  teachers  who  have  unexpectedly  quit  their  positions.  TeUffraph  iw  at 
imr  expenae.   Address  for  Circulars  and  Manuals, 

R.  B,  HAZARD,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin, 

MANAOBR  OF 

Tbe  Wiseoosifi  Iieagae  Teachers  Boreao, 

THIS  BURXAU  IS  AN  AB80GIATB  MBMpKR  OF 

The  Hatiooal  Iieagne  of  Stat»  T«8ehei<s  l^vms. 

with  Central  Oflloe  at  I>es  V»laes,  Iowa.    If^mafc  B.  Plummer,  General  Manageri 
LARGBST  STOCK  OP 

BICYCLBS 

IN  HJVIERICK. 

A.  W.  GaMP  &  GO.,  DAYtON,  9. 

THE  aORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MANF'G  GO.^ 

POPULAR    CHAinPION,    CHALLENGE, 

liwl  aid  Siftty  Bicydes  and  Tricydes. 


Send sUttHp for  CiU(UogM.         Over  250  Second-Hsmd  Wheels. 


Nickeling  and  Repairing.    Bicycles,  Guns  and  Typewriters 
taken  in  exchange. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

FROM  COVER  TO  COVER. 

rulVf  ABREAST  WITH  THE  TIMES. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

The  Authentic  "  Unabridged,**  comprising  the 
iflsoea  ot  1864,  "79  and  '84,  copvrighte<^  property 
of  the  underpinned,  is  how  Thoroagrhly  Be- 
'  Tlaed  and'Btilargred,  and  bears  the  uarbe  of 

Webster's  Internatioiial  Dicttonary. 

Editorial  work  upon  this  revision  has  been  in 
progress  for  over  lO  Years. 

Not  less  than  .One    Hundred,  paid   editorial 
laborers  hAre  been  engaged  upon  it 

Over  •300,000  expended  in  its  preparation 
before  the  first  copy  was  printed: 

Critical  comparison  with  any  other  Dictionary 
ifl  invited.     GET  THE  BEST. 

G.  *  C.  MERRIAM  £  CO.,  PabUshers, 

SpringHeld,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

Soldbyal)BookseUer«.  Illaatratedpamphlet^cea 


QPENCERIAN 
OTEELPENS 

Are  the  Best 

Of  THE  E88ENTIAI.  QUALITIES  OF 

Durability,  Bvenness  of 
Point,  and  Workmanship. 

mSON.  BLAKEMU  &  CO..  ^"^SSViSy* 


ALLAN  D.  CONONER. 


LEW  P.  PORTER. 


CONOVER  &  PORTER, 

ARCHITECTS! 


'^£yer3rthing  is  Impossible  un- 
til we  see  a  Success." 

To  cure  chronic  diseases  is  no  longer 
impossible;  success  has  been  -seen,  and 
thousands  have  testified  to  tbe  facts. 
Compound  Otygen  has  cured,  and  still 
cures  many  cases  of  consumption,  catarrh, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  hay 
fever,  etc. 

There  is  no  denying  thi?.  We  b^ve 
testinioniais  of  grateful  patients  who 
have  permitted  us  to  publish  them/  witii 
their  names  and  ^dresses,  and  to  refer 
to  them  for  confirmation  and  further  in- 
formation. 

The  success  of  this  treatmeut  has  been 
so  marked  within  the  past  twenty  years 
that  we  now  have  a  legion  of  imitators. 
One  claims  to  make  Compound  Oxygen 
after  a  German  formula.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  this  formula  exists  only  in 
the  mythical  recesses  of  his  mind.  Oth- 
ers claim  either  to  have  stolen  or  to  have 
"perfected"  our  process. 

Of  course,  the  frauds  and  imposters 
who  are  still  at  large,  "must  live,"  but 
still,  one  does  not  like  to  throw  away 
one>  money  for  spuriotrs  preparations. 
To  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Compound 
Oxygen,  send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen. 
Send  for  our  book  of  200  pages,  sent 
free,  a  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its 
nature,  mode  of  action,  and  results,  with 
numerous  testimonials,  and  records  of 
sui^rising  cures  in  CdnsU|npt|on,  ^tarrli. 
hay  fever,  toeVvous  prostration,  malartal 
disorders,  i*heumatism;  bronchitis,  ctt. 
Never  mind  if  the  case  has  been  pro- 
nounced hopeless  by  physicians.  Com- 
pound Oxygen  has  cured  many  such 
cases. 

DHS.  STAKKEY  &  PJliiEII,  , 

ISteO  Arch  St.,  PhilAdelpHls.  Pa.  * 
120  Batter  ^t.,  San  Francisco,  GaL 
68  Chtirch  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PIONEER  BLOCK, 
-     MtdJMn,  Wis. 


1st  NAT.  BANK  BLDG, 

Ashland,  Wis. 


Desifirn  and  su  perl  a  tend  construction  of 
School-Houses. 


Michigan.  Houghton. 

MicMgaD  Mining  School  I 

A  State  School  of  Surveying,.  Mintnr* 
Elect rtca(  anfl  Mechanical  Bngrtneertoff, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Assayinjr.  Ore  Drecsiag; 
Mineralofiy,  Petrogrraphy,  Geolo^F.  I>nift- 
ingr.  Machine  Desifirn,  etc-  Tuition  free. 
For  catalogues  {(nd  information  addrees 
M.  B.  Wadsworth.  a.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 


AVR  00  fg.  ^QftA  00  A  MONTH  can  be 
d^iUt"»  lU  <pflUVt^*made  working  for  us. 
Pearsons  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  bone 
anl  give  their  whole  time  to  tbe  business. 
Spare  moments  may  beprolltaJtily-emplojed 
also.  A  few  vBcanciee  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSOIf  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Ridi- 
mond,  Va. 


Hennecke's  Art  Studies. 


A  book  of  162  quarto  pagres.  contalalDg  il- 
lustrated essays  on  Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  Education,  Art  Education.  Draw- 
insr,  Modelinfir,  Clay  Modelinfr.  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Vase,  Greek  Pottery.  Wood 
CsrviniT,  Oriiyinal  Composition,  Grecian  My- 
thology, Bioffraphical  and  Mytholo«rlcal 
Notes,  with 834 illustrations;  besides  describ- 
ing 1606  A  utique  Statues  and  Busts,  Models, 
Anatomical  Studies,  Parts  of  the  Human 
Body  from  Nature,  Conventional  Leaf  and 
Flower  Forms,  Vases,  Architectural  and 
Historical  Ornaments.  Animal  Forms,  etc., 
for  Colleges,  Schools,  Academies  of  Desipr  , 
Amateurs  and  Artists.  To  add  to  its  value 
as  a  book  of  reference,  we  have  appended 
notes,  giving-  a  general  description  ot  each 
Statue,  name  of  Sculptor,  when  and  where 
found,  present  place  of  original,  mythologi- 
cal history,  biographical  sketches,  etc.  The 
elegrant  illustrations  together  with  the  text, 
make  It  a  more  valuable  and  complete  book 
of  reference  for  artists,  designers,  art  stu- 
dents, or  any  person  wishing  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  than  any  art  book 

ftublished.  Will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of 
1.50,  post  paid,  but  this  amount  will  be  al- 
lowed on  the  first  order  for  goods.  Price 
lists  on  application. 

C.   HENNEGKE  CO., 

CHICAGO:  MILWAUKEE: 

207  Wabash  Ave.  79-83  Buffalo  St. 


etuee 


INTERNATIONAL 
TypG  wri  ter! 


A  strict  I  y  Qv^t-i-Uiaa  mactalno.  Fully  war- 
rantrd  Miido  from  very  hent  rrmifi  hil,  by 
sktUod  workmen,  ami  with  llio  ]n-^i  tools 
tbti(  btivc<3Vf?rbef'i]  fli'Vi*n'*]  for  Hn"  imrpope. 
Wttitiiui^  to  du  uii  ihuL  cull  be  i^eeouably 
expected  of  the  very  best  typewriter  extant 
Capable  of  writing  ISO  words  per  minute— or 
more— according  to  the  ability  of  the  opera- 
tor. 

Price  -  -  SIOO.OO^ 

If  there  is  no  agent  In  your  town,  address 
the  manufacturers. 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO., 
Agents  wanted.  Parish,  N.  Y. 


"Seeing  is  Believing. 


And  the  best  lamp 
ever  made,  like  Alad- 
din'aofola,  a  *'won- 
derful  lampl*'  A  lamp 
absolutely  non« 
explosive  and  un* 
breakable,  which 
gives  a  clear,  soft* 
brilliant  nrhlte  light 
of  8S  candls  powirf 
Purer  and  brighter 
than  gaa  light,  softer 
than  electric  light, 
more  cheerful  than 
cither  I   That  lamp  is 


"The  Rochesten" 


And  with  it  there  13  no  amolcc,  no  smell, 
M^  broken  chimneys^  no  flickering,  no  sweating, 
no  climbing  up  of  the  flame,  no  "tantrums" 
nor  annoyance  of  any  kind,  and  it  never 
needs  trimming.  Its  founts  (oil  reservoirs) 
being  tough  rolled  seamless  brass,  with  cen- 
tral draft,  it  is  absolutely  unbreakable, 
and  as  xn/e  as  a  ialtovf  cattdU. 

Only  live  years  old,  and  over  two  niillioH  0/ 
these  lamps  in  use.  It  must  be  a  GOOD  lamp  to 
make  such  a  telling  success.  Indeed  It  Is, 
for  lanips  may  come  and  lamps  may  go,  but 
the  "Rochester"  shines  on  forever!  We 
make  over  3,000  artistic  varieties,— Hanging 
and  Table  Lamps,  Banquet,  Study,  Vase  and 
Piano  Lamps,  — every  kind,  in  Bronze,  Por- 
celain, Brass,  Nickel  and  Black  Wrought  Iron. 

Ask  the  lamp  dealer  for  it.  Look  for  the 
trade-mark  stamp:  **The  Rochesthr."  If  he 
hasn't  the  reHuine  Rochester  and  the  style  you 
want,  or  if  no  lamp-store  is  near,  send  to  us 
for  free   illustratea    catalogue  (and     reduced 

f>rice-list),  and  we  will  box  and  send  you  any 
amp  safely  by  express,  right  to  your  door. 

llOCU£ST£B.  LAMP  CO«» 

49  Park  Place,  New  York, 

Slemvfttrturen,  and  sole  (honert  ofRoche4tt^I*atenU. 
TL^±J^^rqeMt  Iximp  Store  i n  the  World. 


Press  the  Button, 
It  Open3 
p.nd  Lights; 


"y^ 


'rh(;»    Mnslf^  Se]r-IJ{:Mlriv 

Fvc-kit-t    1. 14111  lit      No    toy  tiur 

IlLu  crnriv,  buL  nrc:fil  genuine 

icmrjqiiukiyT.  iHlisL  i^Oas 

vft    Dtfi  lit    ivmr  ij  III  ^^f*'! 


!  own .  J^jtiff'&^is/  i£  ill  make  M 14 


Otnl^  fLTiif  10(Wfl]ttTiilUbl4^rafi*ot  ii^ 


ffr':^   (rii'.    ii      gum^Io    Slid 
1  aia  rr  01      " 


It 


TO  1  wTHe.  And  iTientiaa  ilni  fn*S'Pf.  ^vin  tellvou.  tiew 
to  K^'t  4>ii  i»  f  0.  r  not  b  I  n  (J .  A  tlctroM  K  ct  n  1 1  Do  [  lart  m«n  t  of 
Bfiihester  Lamp  Co^p  37  Sarolay  Street,  h^m  Vofb 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  pQreCoppe<-aii*!  Tin  for  Cburchea. 
,8cbool8,  Fire  Alarms,  Kiu-ui8,etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  Ciaeioaati.  a 


A  NEW  BOOK 

FROM  COVER  TO  COVER. 

FULLY  ABREAST  WITH  THE  TIME^. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


The  Authentic  "  Unabridged/*  comprlBing  the 
Issues  of  1864,  *79  »nd  '84,  copyrighted  propertj' 
of  the  undersigned,  is  now  Thoroughly  Be- 
▼Ised  and  £nlarg^e<i,  and  bears  the  name  of 

Webster's  Intenutioiial  Dictloiiary. 

Editorial  work  upon  this  revision  has  been  in 
progress  for  over  lO  Years. 

Not  le«s  than  One  Hundred  paid  editorial 
laborers  hare  been  engaged  upon  it. 

Orer  •300,000  expended  in  its  preparation 
before  the  first  copy  was  printed. 

Critioal  comparison  witn  any  other  Dictionary 
is  invited.     GET  TH£  B£ST. 

O.  4t  C.  MBRKIAM  &  CO.,  PabUahers, 

Sprlng^ileld,  Mass.  V.  S.  A. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  pamphletfre«i 


OTEELPEIB 

Are  the  Best. 

Of  THE  BaSENTIAI.  QUALITIES  OF 

Durability,  Bvenness  of 
Pointy  and  Workmanship. 

mSON.  BliKEMM  &  CO..  ^^%SSV&yf 


ALLAN  D.  CONONBR. 


LEW  r.  PORTER. 


CONOVER  &  PORTER, 

ARCHITECTS! 


1st  NAT.  BANK  BLDG, 

Ashland,  Wis. 


PIONEER  BLOCK, 
Madison,  Wls< 

Deslirn  and  fluperiatend  ooustructloa  of 
School-Hoiuee. 


MiCHiOAN,  Houghton, 

Michigan  Mining  School! 

A  State  School  of  BurveylDg,  Mlnlnp. 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Englneeriiiff. 
Physics,  Chemistry,  AsBaylnjr,  Ore  Dressing 
Mineraloby,  Petrography,  Geology,  Draft- 
ing, MacDine  Design,  etc.  Tuition  fi«e. 
For  catalogues  and  information  address 
M.  E.  Wadsworth.  a.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 


f7R  00  tA  ^ARA  OO  A  MONTH  canto 
Alo.— ■  lU  (pAUUi^^madeworkingforDi. 
Pf^rsons  preiferred  who  can  furnish  a  boiw 
and  give  their  whole  time  to  the  husinets. 
Spare  moments  may  he  profitably  emplqre 
also.  A  few  Taoandes  in  towns  and  dtiei . 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  00..  lOW  Main  St^IUek- 
mond,  Ya. 


' '  Everything  is  Impossible  un-     | 
til  we  see  a  Success." 

To  cure  chronic  diseases  is  no  longer 
impossible;  success  has  been  seen,  and 
thousands  have  testified  to  the  facts. 
Compound  Oxygen  has  cured,  and  still 
cures  many  cases  of  consumption,  catarrh, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  hay 
fever,  etc.  I 

There  is  no  denying  this.  We  have 
testimonials  of  grateful  patients  who 
have  permitted  us  to  publish  them,  with 
their  names  and  addresses,  and  to  refer 
to  them  for  confirmation  and  further  in- 
formation. 

The  success  of  this  treatment  has  been 
so  marked  within  the  past  twenty  years 
that  we  now  have  a  legion  of  imitators. 
One  claims  to  make  Compound  Oxygen 
after  a  German  formula.  It  is  needless 
to  add.  that  this  formula  exists  only  in 
the  mythical  recesses  of  his  mind.  Oth- 
ers claim  either  to  have  stolen  or  to  have 
"perfected"  our  process. 

Of  course,  the  frauds  and  imposters 
who  are  still  at  large,  "must  live,"  bat 
still,  one  does  not  like  to  throw  away 
one's  money  for  spurious  preparationsL 
To  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Compound 
Oxygen,  send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen. 
Send  for  our  book  of  200  pages,  sent 
free,  a  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  iL« 
nature,  mode  of  action,  and  results,  with 
numerous  testimonials,  and  records  of 
surprising  cures  in  consumption,  catarrh, 
hay  fever,  nervous  prostration,  malarial 
disorders,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  etc. 
Never  mind  if  the  case  has  been  pro- 
nounced hopeless  by  physicians.  Com- 
pound Oxygen  has  cured  many  sacb 
cases. 

Dt{S.  STAHKEY  &  PJUiEU, 

15»9  Arch  St.,  PhUadelphU,  Pa. 
120  Satter  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
G8  Church  St.,  Toronto,  C 


^''   BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  New  Tokr. 

fS^Af^  of  tlufolUnoiug  books  aetU  by  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  pari  of 

the  United  J^ateu  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of  Hie  price. 

Address,       W.  J.  BUTTON. 
Qonsral  Weattm  Agent,  for  the  Introduction  vf    255  It  257  Wabash  Ave., 
Harper  A  Brothere*  Bdueational  Worke,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Teacher. 

Moral  Influences  Employed  in  the  Instruction  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Young.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    IlUistrated.    12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 
A  book  intended  to  detail,  in  a  familiar  and  practical  manner,  a  system  of 
amngeraents  for  the  organization  and  management  of  a  school,  based  on  the 
employment,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  of  Moral  Influences  as  a  means  of  ef- 
fecting the  objects  in  view. 

Oentle  Measures  in  Training  the  Toung. 

By  Jacob  Abbott.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
There  are  few  questions  connected  with  the  early  education  of  childreB 
that  are  not  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  with  reference  to  the 
leading  principle  of  which  it  treats;  each  topic  is  illustrated  by  a  variety  of 
examples  derived  from  pnictical  life;  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject evinces  the  parental  wisdom  of  the  author,  his  deep  insight  into  the 
juvenile  nature,  and  his  large  experience  in  the  work  of  education. 

Browning's  Eduoational  Theories. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories. 

By  Oscar  Browninq,  M.A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge, 

England.  16mo,  Cloth,  60  cents. 
It  is  a  concise  and  popular  account  of  the  main  lines  of  thought  that  have 
been  followed  on  educational  subjects  from  ancient  times  to  our  own  day. 
Mr.  Browning  gives  a  chapter  to  education  among  the  Greeks;  one  to 
Roman  education;  to  Humanistic  education ;  the  Realists,  the  Naturalists, 
English  Humanists  and  Realists,  Locke,  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  Rous- 
seaoy  Pestalo7Jii,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Herbart,  and,  finally,  the  English  public 
school.    He  writes  clearly  and  pleasantly. 

Phillips's  manual  of  English  Literature. 

A  Popular  Manual  of  English  Literature.  Containing  Oat- 
lines  of  the  Literatare  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  With  Historical,  Scientific, 
and  Art  Notes.  By  Maude  Gillbttb  Phillips.  Illustrated. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Vol.  L,  582  pp.     Vol.  II.,  670  pp.     In- 


Books  for  Teachers, 


dex  to  each  volume.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  volame. 
The  volumes  sold  separately, 

Blaikie's  Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Girls. 

Br  William  Blaieie.  With  Ills.  16mo,  Cloth,  40  ceDt& 
Mr.  William  filaikie's  new  manual  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  warm  welcome 
from  parents  and  teachers,  and  should  be  introduced  as  a  working  text-book 
into  thousands  of  schools  throughout  the  country.  ...  A  book  which  oogfal 
to  be  placed  at  the  elbow  of  every  school-teacher.  .  .  .  The  directions  are 
so  simple  and  sensible  that  they  appeal  to  the  reason  of  every  parent  and 
teacher. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States. 

By  W.  J.  Cocker,  A.M.     270  pp.     12mo,  Cloth,  72  cents. 

Power  and  Authority  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers. 

In  the  Management  and  Government  of  Public  Schools  and 
over  Pupils  out  of  School,  as  determined  by  the  Courts  of 
the  several  States.  By  a  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar. 
16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Kennedy's  The  School  and  the  Family. 

The  School  and  the  Family.  The  Ethics  of  School  Rela- 
tions. By  John  Kennedy,  Ex-Instructor  in  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes.    I6mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Studies  in  English  Literature. 

By  William  Swinton,  Author  of  "  Harper's  Language  Se- 
ries," and  Gold  Medallist  Paris  Exposition,  1878.     Embel- 
lished with  Portraits  and  Autographs.     8vo,  Cloth,  $1  20. 
It  is  a  series  of  studies  in  the  masters  of  English,  from  Shakespeare  to  the 
present  time.    The  authors  chosen  are  not  only  of  the  first  rank,  but  (bej 
also  represent  epochs  of  literature,  marked  phaises  of  style,  distinct! re  con- 
tributions to  literary  method. 

Higginson's  Larger  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  Larger  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Close  of  President  Jackson^s  Administration.  By  Thomib 
Wentworth  Higoinson.  Illustrated  by  Maps,  Plans,  Por- 
traits, and  other  Engravings,  pp.  xii.,  470.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  50. 

Potter's  Manual  of  Reading. 

Manual  of  Reading  in  Four  Parts :  Orthophony,  Class  Meth- 
ods, Gesture,  and  Elocution.  Designed  for  Teachers  and 
Students.      By    Helen   Potter.      418    pp.     With    Cats. 

'     l2mo.  Cloth,  $1  00. 


I  

.  OMlgO  anrl  superintend  oonstniction  of  1  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  lOW  Main  8U  Web- 
'9)^m>rHou!»ee,  I  mond,  Va. 


Booki  for  Teachers, 


The  Student's  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary. 

A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langaage. 
By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Elrington  and  Boft- 
worth  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    12mo,  Cloth.     616  pp.,  $1  25. 

Stormonth's  English  Dictionary. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langnage,  Pronouncing,  Etymo- 
logical, and  Explanatory:  embracing  Scientific  and  Other 
Terms,  Nnmerons  Familiar  Terms,  and  a  Copions  Selection 
of  Old  English  Words.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stokmonth. 
The  Pronunciation  Revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A. 
pp.  xiv.,  1234.  Imperial  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00;  Half  Roan, 
$7  00;  Full  Sheep,  $7  50.     (New  Edition.) 

Seemann's  Mythology. 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  Special  Reference 
to  its  Use  in  Art.  From  the  German  of  O.  Seemann. 
Edited  by  G.  H.  Bianchi,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  Brotherton  Sanskrit  Prizeman,  1875. 
With  64  Illustrations.     16mo,  Cloth,  60  cents. 

Art  students,  both  professionals  and  amateurs,  will  be  grateful  for  the 
publication  of  "  The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  Special  Reference 
to  its  Use  in  Art.'*  To  search  a  classical  dictionary  for  similar  material  is 
a  terrible  task,  and  one  which  does  not  yield  all  the  reward  desired ;  but  in 
thifl  little  book  of  three  hundred  pages  we  have  all  that  the  dictionaries  tell 
us<— frequently  more — and  besides  this  we  learn  of  the  existing  art  work? 
of  note  which  have  mythological  characters  for  their  subjects. — Chrulian 
^ni<w,  N.Y. 

Manual  Training. 

The  Solution  of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems.  By  Charles 
H.Ham.     Illustrated,     pp.  xxii.,  404.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  book  is  one  of  deep  and  exceptional  value  in  its  clear  outline  of  the 
industrial  system,  its  fund  of  practical  suggestion,  and  its  application  of 
ethical  theories  to  the  advancement  of  society. — Boston  Bvminff  lYaveUer. 

This  is  a  highly  successful  presentation  of  a  subject  which,  though  com- 
paratively new,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  public  It  is  altogether  the 
ablest  and  most  thorough  discussion  of  manual  training  yet  published,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  valuable  results  in  promoting  larger  and 
sounder  views  of  the  functions  and  ends  of  education. — Albany  Pren. 

It  is  a  book  full  of  wisdom  and  profitable  thought ;  and  much  set  forth 
by  the  author,  if  practically  illustrated,  will  not  fail  to  bring  forth  good 
frujt. — PhUaddphia  North  American. 

Great  value  the  book  assuredly  has.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
education,  and  especially  of  American  education.  .  .  .  We  should  bespeak 
for  it  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  careful  consideration. — N.  Y.  World, 
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HARPER'S  SCHOOL  SPEAKER. 

BOOK  FIRST. 

Part  I.  Arbor  Day. — Choice  SelectioDs,  sni  table  for  the  oae  of 
Schools  on  Arbor  Day,  Flower-planting  Day,  and  at  Spring  Fm- 
tiyals.  With  an  Introduction  by  Gborge  Wiluam  Cubub. 
Snpplemented  by  Outline  Programmes  for  Arbor  Day  and  by 
Brief  Directions  to  Tree-Planters. 

Part  IL  Memorial  Day. — Selections  of  Poetry  and  Prose,  snitabfe 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Public  Exercise  in  connection 
with  the  observance  of  Memorial  or  Decoration  Day,  L — ^In 
Memory  of  the  Dead.  II. — In  Time  of  War.  III.— Peace  vemu 
War. 
12mo,  Cloth,  240  pages.    Price  60  cents  ;  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  addresi. 


IN  PKEPAKATIOK 
Sohool  Speaker,  Book  Second.    Qraded  SelectioiiB. 

I.— For  First  Reader  Pupils.  II.—For  Second  Reader  Pupils. 
III.— For  Thii-d  Reader  Pupils.  IV.— For  Fourth  Reader  PupOa 
V. — For  Advanced  Students  and  for  Public  Readers.  Nearly  two 
hnndred  selections.    Adapted  to  all  occasions. 

School  Speaker,  Book  Third.  MiscellaneouB  SelectionB. 

I.— Life.  II.— Nature.  III.— Labor.  IV.— Laughter.  V.— Doty. 
VI. — Experience.  VII.  —  Aspiration.  VIII.  —  Reverence.  DL— 
Retrospection.  Especially  adapted  to  use  in  connection  with  the 
morning  **  Opening  Exercises/'  but  appropriate  also  for  public  ocesr 
slops  and  for  elocutionary  instruction. 

School  Speaker,  Book  Fourth.    Patriotic  Selections. 

I. — Patriotism  in  General.  II. — In  the  Brave  Dnys  of  Old.  IIL 
— Onr  Country.  IV.— Our  Flag.  V.— The  Patriotic  Citizen.  VL 
— Washington's  Birthday.  Nearly  two  hundred  choice  pieces.  Out^ 
line  Programmes  and  Directions. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Address, 

HARPER  &   BROTHERS,  Publishen, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Yoit. 
W.  J.  BUTTON, 

255  &  257  Wabash  Avenue,      q^^i  wetUm  Agent /or  the  ImtniMdmm^ 
Chicago,  111.  Barptr  S  BrUken'  BdueatiomU  W4>rl», 


ijesign  ana  supenntenu  construction  or  i  B.  r.  JOMNBUW  «  «>.,  lOW  Main  BU  »cb- 
School-Houses.  I  mond,  Va. 


Scribner's  Magazine 

For  the  coming  year  will  be  noteworthy  for  a  number 
of  special  features  which  the  Publishers  believe  are  of 
very  unusual  interest,  and  among  them  the  followiny 
may  be  mentioned: 

SIR  EDWIN   ARNOLD 

contributes  to  the  December  number  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  Articles  of  Japan, 
its  people,  its  ways  and  its  thoughts.  Mr.  Robert  Blum,  who  was  commissioned 
to  go  to  Japan  for  Scribner's  Magazine,  has  prepared  a  very  remarkable  series  of 
drawings  to  illustrate  Sir  Edwin's  papers.  Articles  upon  the  recent  Japanese  Fes- 
tival will  follow,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Blum. 

HENRY   M.    STANLEY 

has  prepared  for  the  January  number  an  important  article  upon  "  Tfu  Pigmies  of 
the  Great  African  Forest.''  Another  contribution  in  this  field  will  be  Mr.  J.  Scott 
Keltie's  account  of  the  recent  African  Exhibition  held  in  London.  Both  papers 
will  be  amply  illustrated. 

THE   WRECKER, 

a  Serial  Novel  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne,  will  run  through 
a  large  part  of  the  year.  Illustrated  by  Hole.  A  two-part  story  by  Frank  R. 
Stockton  will  also  appear. 

PROF.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.  P., 

author  of  *' The  American  Commonwealth, "  will  write  a  series  of  Four  Articles 
upon  India,  embodyiag  the  results  of  his  recent  journey  and  studies  on  this  land  of 
never-ending  interest. 

OCEAN  STEAMSHIPS 

will  be  the  subject  of  an  important  series  somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  the  success- 
ful Railroad  Articles.  *' Passenger  Travel,''  "  The  Life  of  Officers  and  Men,"  "  Speed 
and  Safety  Devices,"  and  Management,"  are  some  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  and 
illustrated. 

GREAT  STREETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

is  the  title  of  a  novel  collection  of  articles  on  which  the  author  and  artist  will  col- 
laborate to  give  the  characteristics  of  famous  thoroughfares.  The  first,  on  Broad- 
way, will  be  written  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  illustrated  by  Arthur  B. 
Frost.  Others  will  follow  on  Piccadilly,  London;  Boulevard,  Paris;  The  Corso, 
Rome. 

The  price  of  Scribnefs  Magazine  admits  of  adding 
a  subscription  to  one's  other  reading  at  very  small  cost. 
Orders  should  be  sent  at  once. 

$3.00  :a  YE:}1R.    25  CEKTS  :d  XUMBER. 

Chas,  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers, 

74.3^74.0  Broadway y  yew  York. 


SWINTON'S 


Studies  iD  English  ItiteFature 

IS 

TJZB  ONLY  TBXT'BOOJK 

on  English  Literature  extant  which  pursues  the  correct 
method  of  study,  viz.,  careful  analysis  and  critical  study  of  one  or 
more  of  the  best  productions,  entire,  of  forty  of  the  most  eminent  Au- 
thors the  world  has  produced,  both  English  and  American. 

Specimen  pa^es  will  be  sent  free  of  cost  on  application. 


INTRODUCTION  PRICE,  $1.00. 

It  will  be  furnished  for  Introduction  in  Exchange  for  any  Old 

Fifth  or  Sixth  Reader,  or  Old  Text-book  on  English 

Literature,  for 

ONLY  60  CENTS  PER  COPY. 


THE  BEST  ADVANCED  READER! 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  is  especially  called  to 
that  best  of  School  Books  for  Hig^h  School,  Academy,  and  advanced 
Grammar  School  Classes  as  a  Reader,  viz. , 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY 

WILLIAM  SWINTON. 

This  elegant  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume  has,  by  its  merits,  won 
its  way  into  favor  everywhere. 


Correspondence  solicited  by  the  publishers, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

255  and  257  Wabash  Ave. ,  General  WesUm  Aoent  fur  the  Tntroduetimof 

Chicago    III.  Harper  A  Broihert*  EducaiiontU  lr«*»« 


L^6¥:  J 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

IN  1891   THE  LIVING  AGE  enters   upon  its  forty-elerhth  year. 
It  has  met  with  constant  commendation  and  success. 
A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it  gives  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 
double-rolumn  octavo  pa«res  of  reading-matter  yearly.    It  presents  in 
an  inexpensive  form,  considerinff  ita  great  amount  of  matter,  with 
freshness*  owing  to  its  weelcly  issue,  and  with  a  completeness  nowhere 
else  attempted. 

The  he$t  EMaw^  Reviews,  CrUidmiii,  TaieSn  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Dis- 
covery* PMtry,  Sdentiftc,  BiographU;<il,  HistoricaLand  Politi- 
cal InfortnatUm,  from  the  entire  b^dy  of  Foreign 
Periodic<U  Literature,  and  from  the 

PENS  OF  THE  FOREMOST  LIVING  WRITERS. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  Intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Science, 
Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Perlodicfd  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  Great  Britlan. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  tfolumes  a  year^  furnishes,  from  the  great  and  gen- 
erally Inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that,  while  within  the 
reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  embraces  whatever  is. 
of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  Is  therefore  Indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or 
intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelli- 
gence and  literary  taste. 

OF>INlONS. 

**lt  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  first  volume  of  this  sterling  publication  came  from 

the  press,  and  tivday  it  stands  the  most  perfect  publication  of  Its  Icind  in  the  world 

There  is  but  one  Living  Age,  though  many  have  essayed  imitations.  While  their  intent 
has  no  doubt  been  worthy,  they  have  lacked  that  rare  discriminating  Judgment,  that  fine- 
ness of  acumen,  and  that  keen  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  true  excellence,  which 
make  Littell's  Living  Age  the  incomparable  publication  that  it  ia."— Christian  at  Work^ 
New  York. 

"It  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  people  in  this  busy  day.**— iVeto  York  Evatigeiist. 

"Indeed  it  mav  well  be  doubted  whether  there  exists  any  more  essential  aid  to  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  among  English-speaking  people.  .  .  No  one  knows  its  value  so  well  as 
the  busy  man  who  without  it  might  well  despair  of  keeping  in  any  way  posted  as  to  the 
trend  of  modern  thought  in  this  day  of  immense  activity.'  —KptecopcM  Re/^onler,  Phila. 

**It  is  Incomparably  the  finest  literary  production  of  modern  times.  .  .  It  embraces, 
within  its  scope  the  matured  thoughts,  on  all  subjects,  of  the  greatest  authors  and  ripest 
scholars  in  Europe."— HwaW  andPresbyter,  Cincinnati. 

"Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  nlen  are  inter- 
est'^ in,  all  are  found  here."— The  vyafchman,  Boston. 

"The  readers  miss  very  little  that  is  Important  in  the  periodical  domain."— Boston  Jour- 
nal. 

"It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  It  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page."— 
New  York  Tribune. 

•To  read  It  Is  Itself  an  education  in  the  course  of  modern  thought  and  literature."— 
Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"Coming  weekly,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  monthly  magazines  and  reviews  "— 
San  Vrancisco  Chronicle. 

"For  the  amount  of  reading  matter  contained,  the  subscription  is  extremely  low."— 
Christian  Advi)cate,  Nashville 

"It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  the  time."— T/»«  Churchman,  New  York. 

"It  would  be  cheap  at  almost  any  price."  -Caiifomia  Christian  Advocate,  San  Francisco. 

"For  the  man  who  tries  to  be  truly  conversant  with  the  very  best  literature  of  this  and 
other  countries.  It  is  indespensable.  — C-cnf  rai  Baptint,  St.  Louit. 

"Id  it  the  reader  finds  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  the  realm  of  current  literature."— 
Canada  Presbyterian,  Toronto. 

Pabllshed  Weekly  at  88.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

^r"TO  NEW  SUHSCRIBERS  for  the  vear  1891,  remitting  before  Jan.  1st,  the  num- 
bers of  1880  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  w^ill  be  sent  gratis. 


Clnb  Prices  for  tbe  Best  Home  and  Foreign  Llteratnre. 

["Possessed  of  The  Living  Aoe  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies, 
a  subscriber  will  find  himsell'  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."— Phila.  Kve  Bulletin} 

For  tlO.50.  The  Living  Aoe  and  any  one  of  tbe  American  H  monthlies  (or  Harper's 
Weekly  or  Bazar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year  postpaid;  or,  for  $9.50,  Thjs  Living  Age  and  Hcrib- 
ner*s  Magazine  or  the  St.  Nicholas. 

Rates  for  clubbing  more  than  one  other  periodical  with  one  copy  of  The  Litinq  Age 
will  bk  sent  on  apbllcation.  Address, 

T  LITTCLL  *  CO.,  Boston. 


General  Snbscriptioa  Agents 

FOR  ALL  TEACHERS' 

Edaeational  Joaraals 

INCLUDING 

PAPERS  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

AND  THE 

Hamboldt  Itltoapy  of  Popalap  Selenee 


We  give  with  each  Cash  Subscription  a  Val- 
uable Premium ;  or,  we  will  quote  you 
a  Liberal  Club  Rate  Discount. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF 

PAPERS  ^"^  PREMIUMS 

Before  you  order,  stating  paper  wanted  and 
see  what  We  have  to  Offer.    It  Will  Pay  You- 


■\7VJH3    HA-TTE 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENCY 

FOR  ALL 

SCHOOIt  BUItltETlH  PUBItlCATIOHS. 

AND  THOSE  OF  THE 

Teachers'  Publishing  Company 

WE  PUBLISH 
The  K volution  of  **  Dodd^** 
Successful  Writing:, 

Pictures  of  the  Presidents, 
Dime  Wisdom  Series, 
The  Laws  of  Heredity, 

The  Kinirdoms  of  Nature, 
AND  EASY   LESSONS  on  the 

COHSTITUTIOH  ^^/e  OIIITED  STATES, 

Including  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the 
best  History  of  its  Adoption  ever  Written. 

Books  for  Teachers  and  PupUs  a  Specially. 

CIRCUU^RS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

We  furnish  anything  in  the  School  Supply 

or  Educational  line  at  Publishers'  prioe, 

prepaid.    Please  remember  this  and 

send   us  a   Trial  Order. 


w.  w.  knowl:bs  <e  compa^ny. 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  dealers  in  General  School  Supplies, 

204  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

U/Cnn  ALL  KINDS  Of  PRINTING  I 
ifL  UU  for  Schools  and  Colleges! 

Inclndincr  Catalogues,  Pamphtt.ts,  Books,  Papkbs, 

Ma<MZINE8  ('iRCri.ARS,  ANNOUNrR.MP.NT^,  PrOOBAMS, 
jNVITATION8,BLANKS,('r,RTlKICATKS,STATrONKRV.KTr. 

>Veuugrave  PortraitH,  Buildingt),  tirounds,  ioteriors. 

DIPLOMAS  A  SPECIALTY. 

N<»w  d<*<«i?nM,  enffravod  hf^adintr^:  fivo  srradM  mate- 
nal  .low  prices;  free  d<'l  I  very  ;KJimploson  nppliration. 
We  Invite  rorreftpnndeiK-e  about  anytliliia  yon  n«'«'d. 
We  will  quote  prices  promptly,  and  submit  saniptes 
phowins  malenalH  and  workmanship  free.  Sample 
Book  of  NVri ting  PaperH(with  priceB^seDton  requcHt. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Estimates. 

ICitabhshed  in  IMfi;  Reliability  Unquestioned ;  Expe- 
rience Ample,  Facilities  First  Class;  CuHKimers  in 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory.    Prices  reasonable. 

Elm  St.  Printing  Co. 

Mo*.  176  aad  178  Elm  BinmU  Clmcliinatl,  O. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.'S 

KINDERGARTEN  GOODS, 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AmS, 
and  articles  ppeolally  suited  to  home  enter- 
tainment.   For  Catalogues  address 

THOS.  CHARLES  CO., 
75  &  77  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

''pEACHER  wanted  in  every  city  and  town 
X  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  local  11- 
I  brarian.  Liberal  compensation  for  a  few 
I  hours  service  weekly;  $S0  per  week  may  be 
I  earned  during  vacations.  Address  with  ref- 
I  erences,  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCLATION, 

P.  O  Box  3468,  Boston.  Mass. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  A  GOOD  POSITION. 

TO  TEACHERS:  Thanksffi  viofiT  time,  the  holidays,  the  Bprin^  vacation,  and  the  close  of 
flcbool  for  the  year  are  natural  periods  for  chansres,  while  at  any  time  durincr  the  school 
year  sudden  vacancies  are  liable  to  occur.  When  these  sudden  changes  occur,  School 
Boards  are  anxious  and  available  candidates  are  few.  If  you  enroll  now,  you  will  ensure 
your  placement  at  one  of  these  natural  periods  of  change,  and  you  will  also  be  in  condi- 
tion for  representation  bv  us  in  those  sudden  and  unlocked  for  openingrs  which  are  con- 
stantly occurring*.  He  who  is  ready  wheu  the  opportunity  offers,  is  the  one  to  be  chosen. 
School  Boards  write  or  teleerraph  us  for  teachers,  and  we  desire  a  l&rae  enrollment  of 
teachers  of  every  grrade  that  we  may  promptly  and  properly  meet  this  demand. 

HOViT  TO  SECURE  GOOD   TEACHERS! 

TOQ^IIAAf  AinnriPDQ'  WB  make  no  charge  TO  EMPLOYERS.  We  shall 
0\;IlUvli  Ur  ril/DllO.  be  pleased  to  aid  vou  in  selecting  a  teacher  to  fill  any  vacan- 
cy that  now  exists  or  may  occur  in  your  schools.  The  Bureau  is  an  economical,  conven- 
ient, and  reliable  means  througrh  which  to  select  the  rl£rht  teacher  for  the  right  place. 
When  writing  for  a  teacher  state:  1.  Sort  of  teacher  needed.  2  Amount  of  salary.  3. 
When  work  will  be^n,  and  any  other  points  that  will  aid  in  making*  a  rig-ht  selection. 

SPECIAL.— We  make  a  specialty  of  supplyiner  teachers  to  schools  on  short  notice  to 
take  the  place  of  teachers  who  have  unexpectedly  quit  their  positions.  TeUgraph  u$  at 
our  expente.    Address  for  Circulars  and  Manuals, 

R.  B.  HAZARD,  River  Falls,  Wise  nsin, 

MANAGER  OP 

The  Wisconsin  League  Teaehers  fioreaa, 

THIS  BUREAU  IS  AN  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  OF 

The  Rational  League  of  State  Teachers  fiopeaus. 

with  Central  Office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Frank  B.  Plammer,  General  MtLnHger, 
LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

BICYCLES 

IN  HWERICH. 

A.  W.  SaMP  &  GO.,  DAYtON,  0. 

THE  GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MANF'G  CO.'S 

POPULAR    CHAMPION,    CHALLENGE, 

Ideal  and  Safety  Bicycles  and  Tricycles. 

Send  stamp jor  Catalogue.  Over  250  Second-Hand  Wheels. 

Nickeling  and  Repairing.     Bicycles,  Guns  and  Typewriters 
taken  in  exchange. 


''Everything  is  Impossible  un- 
til we  see  a  Success." 

To  cure  chronic  diseases  is  no  longer 
impossible;  success  has  been  seen,  and 
thousands  have  testified  to  the  facts. 
Compound  Oxygen  has  cured,  and  still 
curesmany  cases  of  consumption,  catarrh, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  hay 
fever,  etc. 

There'  is  no  denying  this.  We  have 
testimonials  of  grateful  patients  who 
have  permitted  us  to  publish  them,  with 
their  names  and  addresses,  and  to  refer 
to  them  for  confirmation  and  further  in- 
formation. 

The  success  of  this  treatment  has  been 
so  marked  within  the  past  twenty  years 
that  we  now  have  a  legion  of  imitators. 
One  claims  to  make  Compound  Oxygen 
after  a  German  formula.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  this  formula  exists  only  in 
the  mythical  recesses  of  his  mind.  Oth- 
ers claim  either  to  have  stolen  or  to  have 
"perfected"  our  process. 

Of  course,  the  frauds  and  imposters 
who  are  still  at  large,  "must  live,"  but 
still,  one  does  not  like  to  throw  away 
one's  money  for  spurious  preparations. 
To  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Compound 
Oxygen,  send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen. 
Send  for  our  book  of  200  pages,  sent 
free,  a  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its 
nature,  mode  of  action,  and  results,  with 
numerous  testimonials,  and  records  of 
surprising  cures  in  consumption,  catarrh, 
hay  fever,  nervous  prostration,  malarial 
disorders,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  etc. 
Never  mind  if  the  case  has  been  pro- 
nounced hopeless  by  physicians.  Com- 
pound Oxygen  has  cured  many  such 
cases. 

DHS.  STflHKEV  &  PflliEN, 

1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
120  Satter  St.,  San  FranciHCO,  Cal.  , 
58  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada.      I 
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The  Authentic  **  UDabridged,"*  oomprisiiw  to- 
Bues  ofl884,*79aQd*84,  (stiircopyrighled)toiiov 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  bearH  the  name  of 


Webster's  International  Dletlonarr. 

Revision  has  been  in  progrees  for  over  10  leti 
More  than  lOO  editorial  laborers  empl<7ed. 


'  9300,000  expended  before  first  copy  wa»  prixtied. 
I  Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  Best 
I  8old  by  all  Booksellers.  Illastrated  pamphletfT««L 
I  G.*CilKRRlAMAC0.,Pab*rs,8prlBgfi«ld.lCsiL 
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.  For  paxticulars  address,  (MBS.)  BIJOOBA 
{  HAILMANN,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

i  I  can  recommend  a  number  of  ladies  pre- 
I  pare  d  to  take  charge  of  Kindergartens  and 
j  Primary  Schools. 


t7ft  ^  tn  t9RA  ^  ^  MONTH  can  be 
<PIU.—  lU  ipAUU.«^made  working  for  as. 
Persons  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  borse 
anl  give  their  wbole  time  to  the  business. 
Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  em  pk>ye 
also.  A  few  Tacanoies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  lOOQ  Main  St.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Teachers  Co-Operative  Association 


70-72  DEARBOIIN  ST. 

CHICAGO. 

Established   In   1884.      '  Positions  filled,  2300.        Seeks  Teachers  vrho 
are  ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  Dositlons. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  Sl  CO.,  Publishers, 


Kormal  t 


MUSIC  COURSE, 
COURSE  IN  READING, 

EVIEW  SYSTEM  of  Writi«9, 
COURSE  IN  SPELLING. 


Welsh's  Grammars;  Composition;  Rhetoric. 
MacCoun*s  Historical  Publications. 
Young  Foll<s*  Library. 

Stowell's  A  Healthy  Body;  etc.,  etc. 
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WE    PUBLISH 

The  meet  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz: 

THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

MONTHLY,  $1.25  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

WEEKLY,  $2.60  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE. 

MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR. 

[SEE  OTHER  SIDE.] 


The  larg^est  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable  books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHE^. 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH  PAYNE,  QUICK,  SHAW,  TATE, 
WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  iUus- 
trated  64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


'  The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
catalogue,  6  cents. 


The  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — ^to  supply  first-class  teachers 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions 
New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


5 


r  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 
which  are  the  ^' Standard^  Blackboard 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique  "  Pencil  Sbar|>- 
ener.     Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 


6r  Best  Books  for  School  Libraries. 
J  Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  1000 
[  books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  is  for  YOUR  Interest  to  write  us 
for  anything  In  our  line. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  PubKshers, 


25  Clinton  Place,  New  York, 


151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chlcaga 


"The  State  Normal  Schools 


oi^  -v^TTscoasrsiaiT. 


river; FALLS, 

OSHKOSH, 

PUTTEVILLE, 

WHITEWATER, 

MILWAUKEE, 


Fall  Term  opens 
Fall  Term  opens 
Fall  Term  opens 
Fall  Term  opens 
FallJ^Term  opens 


MONDAY,  Aug. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug. 

WEDNESDAY,  >    Aug. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept. 


26 
29 
29 
29 
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Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  mora!  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  ■  ■  ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 
Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  requh-ed 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
firom  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  chained. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years' 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  ofl^ers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  profes-^^ional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salispirv,  at  White- 
water; Preset  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR:  im-89 

METCALP'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

By  KoBCRT  C.  Mktcalf,  Supen^lsor  of   Schools,   Boston,    Mass.,  and  ORViujt  T. 

Brioiit,  riiipt.  of  Schools,  Englewood,  111.    Cloth,  12mo,  230  padres.    Illustnit^ML    For 

introduction,  42  cents. 

This  tjook  is  more  strictly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  layiyiuige  cxrrrtaw. 

"The  iwe  of  lanffUHKe  is  controlled  very  larf^ely  by  hai)it.''    Habit  oomes  of  careful  traiD- 

ing,  lougr  pnicticc,  constant  usajfe,  strict  waich-care,  repeated  suirgeetionfi,  cxcrriM  in 

thinking-,  and  in  the  expi-ession  of  thought.    The  work  is,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  ewr- 

dses  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  Rood  usage.    Much  care  is  had  in  the  tr- 

rang-ement  of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  to  f  ani*li 

repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise. 


METHOD      WITH 


GASTINEAU*S     CONVERSATION 
THE  FRENCH. 

The  Conversation  Method  of  Speakiniar,  Reading,  and  Writing  French.  Intended  for 
self-study,  or  use  In  Schools,  with  a  system  of  pronunciation  based  on  Webeterlan  equi- 
valents, and  entirely  new  de\'ices  for  obtaining  a  correct  pronunciation.  By  Enifoifn 
Gastinkau,  a.  M.,  graduate  of  the  Universite.  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversation 
School,  New  York.    For  introduction.  $im. 

The  method  here  adonted  is,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  In  a  fopeljm 
land  when  surrounded  V)y  those  who  soeak  only  the  French.  The  Converhutioo  Metbcid 
supplies  the  pupil  from  the  out^set  witn  sentences  in  common  use,  coupled  witii  their 
translation  and  pronunciation,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  memorized  and  mastere<l.  and 
turned  to  immediate  conversational  account.  They  are  then  rehearsed  In  coilo«iuial  ei- 
ercises,  and  when  thoroughly  familiar,  analyzed,  and  the  words  of  which  tbey  are  made 
up  inserted  into  other  forms  and  idioms  to  express  a  still  greater  variety  of  meaiilar. 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  Method. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wir.LiAM  R.  Hakper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  William  E.  Water*.  Ph. 
D.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

ByProf.  Wm.  R.  Harpek,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  Botioeps.  A.  M- 
Latin  Master  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.    For  introduction,  each 

w.oo. 

Tlie  method  employed  in  these  Iwoks  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  §ucb 
signal  success  in  nisclasfieH  at  Chautauciua  and  elsewhere.  A  sentence  of  the  orijrintl 
text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  eract  translation  of  each 
word  are  fuiiishod  hira.  With  the  aid  which  the  teacher  gives  him  In  advance,  and  with 
the  material  given  in  the  book,  he  thoorughly  masters  the  words  and  phrafies  of  this 
sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  by  reouiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  only  the  translation  liofore  hii»  eye. 
With  this  as  the  foundation,  and  with  adequate  notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  in- 
troduced in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following* 
thoroughly  inductive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  obtained  In  much  less  time 
than  that  usually  required. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS  — Revised.     Ed.  of  1888. 

NOW  READY:  Common  School  Sbkies.  Nos.  1. 2,  3,  4. 6.  a,  7. 
Shortkh  Course,  Nos.  1. 5J,  3.  4,  6,  6,  7. 
TiiACiNCi  CoirRSE,  NoH.  1.  2,  3,  4. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  address  up  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  text-btjoks.  If  an  im- 
pr()ve<l  lK>()k  or  series  is  desire<l  in  school,  write  us  for  circulars,  information,  terms,  etc 
Sample  cojues  sent  at  nominal  prices,  returnnble  if  not  adopted. 

Our  Urief  Descriptive  List  sent  free  toany  address.  Correspondence  solicited.  Lihertl 
terms  for  tli-st  Hui>i>ly  or  for  examination. 


IY180N.  BLMEMAN,  I  CO., 


753-755  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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WE   PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  va: 

THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

MONTHLY,  $1 .25  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAU 

V^EEKLY,  $2.50  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE, 

MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR. 

[SBE  OTHBB  SIDEL] 


The  larjrest  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  y.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES. 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE. 
JOSEPH  PAYNE,  QUICK,  SHAW,  TATE. 
WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus- 
trated 64  pa^e  descriptive  list  free. 


The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  c^er 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
catalogue,  6  cents.  ___^^_ 

The  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — ^to  supply  first-class  teachas 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions 
New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


5 


r  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 
which  are  the  ''Standard^  Blackboard 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique  ^  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener.    Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 


6 


r  Best     Books    for     School     Libraries 
J  Books  in   stock.     Classified  list   of  1000 
[  books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  is  for  YOUR  interest  to  wrfte  Bt 

for  anything  in  our  line. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  €0.^  Educational  Publishers, 

25  Clinton  Place.  New  York,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  ChlcagOi 


The  State  Normal  Schools 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Fall  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Aug. 

26 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  rerm  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

'    Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

l5 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years* 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  of!ers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


I  THE  BOOKS  OFJHE  YEAR:  \im 

I  METCALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

I 

By  Robert  C.  Metcalp,  Suporvisor  of   Schoole,   Boston,    Mass.,  and  Orviix*  T. 

Briqht,  Siipt.  of  Schools,  Eofflewood.  III.    Cloth,  12mo,  230  pages.    Illustrated.    For 

introduction,  42  cents. 
This  book  is  more  strictly  than  'uiy  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  latiguage  exeni*n. 
"The  use  of  lang-uaflre  is  coutrollod  very  largely  by  habit."  Habit  comes  of  careful  traio- 
InflT,  long  practice,  constant  usage,  strict  waich-care,  repeated  suggestions,  cxtrci^  ia 
thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The  work  is,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  exer- 
cineii  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  good  usage.  Much  care  is  barl  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  ai  the  same  time  to  funiifih 
repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise.  -^^ 

GASTINEAU'S     CONVERSATION      METHOD      WITH 
THE  FRENCH. 

The  Conversation  Method  of  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing  French.  Intended  for 
self-study,  or  use  in  Schools,  with  a  system  of  pronunciation  based  on  Websterian  equi- 
valents, an<i  entirely  new  devices  for  obtaining  a  correct  pronunciation.  By  Kdmoxb 
Gastineau,  a.  M.,  graduate  of  the  Universite,  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversacioo 
School.  New  York.    For  introduction.  12.00. 

The  method  here  adopted  is,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  In  a  forpiga 
land  when  surrounded  by  those  who  speak  only  ttie  French.  The  Conver«»ation  Metbcd 
supplies  the  pupil  from  the  outset  witn  sentences  In  ccjmmon  use,  coupled  with  their 
translation  and  pronunciation,  so  that  tboy  mav  be  easily  metnorized  and  maatored.  and 
turned  to  immeaiate  conversational  account.  They  are  then  rehearsed  in  colloquial  ei- 
ercises,  and  when  thoroughly  familiar,  analyzed,  and  the  words  of  which  they  are  made 
up  insertc^d  Into  other  forms  and  iiiloms  to  express  a  still  greater  variety  of  meaoinf- 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  Method. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  William  B.  Waters,  Ph. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


%! 


HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

ByProf.  Wm.  R.  Harpkr,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  Isaao  B.  Burgsbs.  A.  M, 
Latin  Master  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.    For  introduction,  eaek 

$1.00. 

The  method  employed  In  these  books  Is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such 
signal  success  in  hiH  clasHCH  at  Chautamiua  and  elsewhere.  A  sentence  of  the  original 
text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  of  each 
word  Hi-o  funished  him  With  the  aid  whicn  the  teacher  gives  him  in  advance,  and  with 
the  material  given  in  the  book,  he  thtK)rughly  masters  the  words  and  phrases  of  thi* 
sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  by  requiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
Gr(?ek  or  Latin  scMitence.  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  with  only  the  translation  before  bis  eye. 
Witli  this  a.s  the  foundation,  and  with  aderjuate  notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  in- 
troduced in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  Xjo  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following! 
thoroughly  inductive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  obtained  In  much  less  Cnnc 
than  that  usually  required. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS  — Revised.     Ed.  of  1888. 

NOW  READY:  Common  School  Series,  Nob.  1,  2,  3,  4.  6,  8.  7. 
Shorter  Course,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  6,  6, 7. 
Tracing  Cour.se,  Nos.  1.  2,  3,  4. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  address  us  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  text-books.  If  an  li»- 
proved  hook  or  series  is  desired  in  school,  write  us  for  circulars.  Information,  terras,  etc 
Sample  copies  sent  at  nominal  prices,  returnable  if  not  adopted. 

Our  Hrief  Descriptive  List  sent  free  t^>  any  address.  Correspondence Bolidted.  Libetal 
terms  for  llrst  supply  or  for  e.'taminatitm. 


1Y180N.  BLflKEMAN.  I  CO., 

753-755  Broadway,  N.  Y.  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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WE   PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz : 

THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

MONTHLY,  $1 .26  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

WEEKLY,  $2.60  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVf. 

MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YBAR. 

[SBB  OTHBB  BID&] 


The  larjjest  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH  PAYNE,  QUICK,  SHAW,  TATE, 
WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus- 
trated 64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professiaml 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals-  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified* 
catalogue,  6  cents. 


The  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — to  supply  first-class  teacheis 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positioni 
New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


f  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 
which  are  the  ''Standard'^  Blackboari 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique  ^  Pencil   Sharp- 

L  ener.     Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 


6 


{Best  Books  for  School  Libraries 
Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  looa 
books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  centSL 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  Is  for  YOUR  Interest  to  write  st 
for  anything  In  our  line. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers^ 

'^5  Clinton  Place.  New  York,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  ChfcagiX 


The  State  Normal  Schools 

OF  -TT^TTSooasrsiiN-. 


RIVER  FLLS, 

Fall  Tenn  opens 

MONDAY,      . 

Aug. 

26 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Tenn  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

PUTTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

^ 

Terms  of  Admission.  / 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  eood  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  — ^— ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisifactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years' 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presetitation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examipat^ons,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereoiv  by  the  President  of  the  school. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


I  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR:  im-89 

I  METCALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

!  By  RoBEiiT  C.  Metcat.f,  Sni>ervisor  of   Schools,   Boston,    Moha.,  and  Orville  T. 
Brkjht,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Kngrlewootl,  III.    Cloth,  12mo,  :iJKJ  pairee.    lilustnittHl.    For 

I  introduction^  4:2  oent«. 

{  This  lH)ok  is  more  strictly  than  -my  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  Uttiguwjfy  rxfrtiMt. 

j  "The  use  of  liinK-uag-e  i8  controlled  very  largely  by  habit."    Habit  comes  of  caretul  truin- 

I  Invr,  lonff  practice,  constant  nsaffc,  strict  waich-care.  repeated  su«:pt»stions,  cx*'rc\9C  in 

I  thinkiiiji^,  and  in  the  expression  of  thoug-ht.    The  work  i^^,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  titr- 

I  ci^€-x  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  Rt>od  usa^e.    Much  care  is  had  in  the  ur- 

I  raiijfement  of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freBhuess  and  at  the  eamc  time  to  funil^ 

I  repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise. 

I  GASTINEAU'S  CONVERSATION  METHOD  WITH 
!.     THE  FRENCH. 

I  The  Conversation  Method  of  Speak! ngr,  Readinpr,  and  Writlnff  French.  Intended  for 
I  eelf-study,  or  use  in  Sc'hooN.  with  a  systeni  of  pronunciation  based  on  WebBterian  equl- 
;    val(Mit.s,  and  entirely  new  devices  for  obtaining-  a  correct  pronunciation.    \\y  EDMONTtt 

CiASTiNEAU.  A.  M.,  iftMfluatc  of  the  rniversite,  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversation 
I    Sch«)«)l,  New  Vork.    For  inlrndu^'tion,  ***.(KI. 

'  The  intdhod  here  a<loptcd  is,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  In  a  foreign 
'  land  when  surrounded  by  those  who  sneak  only  ttie  French.  The  Conversation  MelhLxi 
}    supplies  the  pupil  from  the  outset  Willi  sentences  In  common   use,   coupled  with  tbeir 

translation  and  pronunciation,  so  that  tbey  may  be  easily  memorized  ana  mastered,  and 
'  turned  to  immediate  conversational  account.  They  are  then  rehearsed  in  eolUxjuiai  ei- 
I  ercises,  and  when  thoroughly  In  miliar,  analyzed,  and  the  words  of  which  they  are  made 
I    up  inserted  into  other  forms  and  idioms  to  express  a  still  g-reater  variety  of  nieauiaflr. 

This  forms  the  basis  of  the  Method. 

t  HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

Bv  Prof.  \ViLLi.\M  R.  n.\KPKK,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  Univereity,  and  Wit^liam  E.  Watkhs,  Pb. 
D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  . 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

ByProf.  Wm.  R.  Harpkk.   Ph.  T)..  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  Bitrgkss,  A.  M., 

Latin  Master  Rog^ers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.    For  intrwiuction.  each 

$1.1KJ. 

Tlie  method  (impl(»yed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  <uch 
ei)urnal  success  in  his'classcs  at  Chautauqua  and  elsewhere.  A  Bcntence  of  the  original 
text  is  first  ]»laced  before  the  ])upil.  The  pnmunclatlon  and  exact  translation  of  eadi 
Avord  iire  funished  him.  With  the  aid  which  the  teacher  g-ivea  him  in  advance,  and  with 
the  material  jtriviMi  in  the  book,  he  thooruKhly  nuisters  the  words  and  phrases  of  thi-? 
sentence  or  se«-tion.  His  knowl(Ml«ro  is  tested  by  requiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
(Jieekor  Latin  sentence,  as  the  cas<>  may  be,  with  only  the  translation  l>eforc  his  eye. 
With  this  as  tlu'  foundation,  and  with  adeijuate  notes,  the  words  are  trans|)osed  aod  In- 
troduced in  various  relations,  care  bein^  tak(»n  to  prevent  the  memorizing:  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  tr*xt,  witlKMit  )i  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  %vord,  and  by  thus  following  8 
thorouyrhly  in<luciive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  obtalne<i  in  much  less  tune 
than  that  u^^ually  re(iuire<l. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS  — Revised.     Ed.  of  1888. 

NOW  READY:  Co-mmon  School  Sehies.  Nos.  1,  2.  3,  4.  6,  6,  7. 
Shoktkk  Coukse.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 
TllACINO  Coi'KSE,  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4. 


Teachers  are  Invited  to  address  us  on  any  nuitter  pertaining  to  text-books.  If  an  im- 
])r«»vetl  book  or  seri<'s  is  de-jircrd  In  school,  write  us  for  circulars,  information,  terms,  etc 
SainpW'  copies  si-ni  at  uoinmal  prices,  returnable  if  not  adopted. 

Our  Hriet  Descriptive  List  sent  free  toany  address.  Correspondence  solicited.  LibenJ 
ttn-nis  for  first  supply  or  for  examination. 
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WE   PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz : 

THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE, 

MONTHLY,  $1 .25  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

WEEKLY,  $2.50  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE, 

MONTHLY,  $I.OO  A  YEAR, 

[SEE  OTHER  SIDE.] 


The  larg^est  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH  PAYNE,  QUICK,  SHAW,  TATE, 
WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus- 
trated 64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Norfeial  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
.  catalogue,  6  cents. 


fThe  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — to  supply  first-class  teachas 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positionSL 
New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


5 


r  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 

which  are  the  ''Standard^  Blackboard 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  ''  Unique  ^  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener.    Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 
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r  Best  Books  for  School  Libraries. 
J  Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  1000 
[  books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  Is  for  YOUR  Interest  to  write  ob 

for  anything  In  our  line. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

'^5  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chlcaga 
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26 
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29 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 
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Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  oi  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years' 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 


iCOURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  J ''offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE; MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  me 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


THE  BOOKS OFTHE YEAR:  18 W 

METCAL'S    LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

By  RoBKRT  C.  Mrtcalf,  Su])ervi8or  of   Schools,   IJoston,    Mass..  and  OimLLE  T. 

Bri(;ht.  t>u])t.  of  Schools,  Engrlewoo«i,  111.    Cloth,  liJnio,  SiO  pa^es.    Illustnitetl.    For 

Introduction,  4^3  cents. 
This  book  is  more  strictly  than  iny  otfier  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  lancfuag*'.  rxfrcina. 
"The  iii*e  of  lanioruaKC  is  oiJntrolJed  very  largely  by  fuWU.^'  Habit  comes  of  careful  imin- 
injir,  long:  practice,  constant  usag-o.  strict  waich-care,  repeated  suKgestions,  crcrciM  in 
thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The  work  is,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  eitr- 
cis€J<  as  will  induce  correct  hal)it8  and  lead  to  good  usage.  Much  care  is  had  in  the  ar 
rangemont  of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 
repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise. 

GASTINEAU'S     CONVERSATION      METHOD      WITH 
THE  FRENCH. 

The  Conversation  Method  of  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing  French.  Intended  for 
self-study,  or  use  in  Schools,  with  a  system  of  pn)nunciallon  based  on  Websterian  ec^ui- 
valenta,  and  entirely  new  devices  for  obtaining  a  correct  pronunciation.  By  Edmond 
Gastlne.mt,  a.  M.,  graduate  of  the  Universite,  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversation 
School,  New  York.    For  introduction,  12.00. 

The  method  here  adopted  is,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  in  a  forcipn 
land  when  surrounded  by  those  who  sneak  only  tne  French.  The  Conversation  Method 
supplies  the  pupil  from  the  outset  witn  sentences  in  common  use,  counleil  with  their 
translation  and  pronunciation,  so  that  they  mav  be  easily  memorized  and  masteretl,  and 
turned  to  immediate  conversational  account.  They  are  then  rehearsed  in  txilloquial  ex- 
ercises, and  when  thoroughly  familiar,  analyzed,  and  the  words  of  which  they  are  made 
up  inserted  into  other  lorms  and  idioms  to  express  a  still  greater  variety  of  meauiuif. 
Tliis  forms  the  basis  of  the  Method. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  William  E.  Waters,  Ph. 
D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,   Ph.  D..  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  BrROKSS.  A.  M., 
Latin  Master  Rogers  High  School,  Newport.  Rhode  Island.    For  introduction,  each 

$1.00.  _- 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such 
signal  success  in  tiis  classes  at  Chautauqua  and  elsewhere.  A  sentence  of  the  original 
text  is  tlrst  place<l  l)cfi>re  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  of  <r^ch 
word  are  funishod  him  With  the  aid  which  the  teacher  gives  him  in  advance,  and  with 
the  material  given  in  the  book,  he  thoorughly  masters  the  words  and  phrases  of  this 
sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  by  renuiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
(ircek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  cuao  may  be,  with  only  the  translation  l»efore  hi-*  eya 
With  this  as  the  foundation,  and  with  adeciuate  notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  in- 
troduced in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a 
thoroughly  ln<luctive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  languHge  is  obtained  in  much  less  time 
than  that  usually  required. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS  — Revised.     Ed.  of  1888. 

NOW  READY:  Common  School  Series.  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4.  6,  6,  7. 
Shorter  Course,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,^4,  5,  6,  7. 
Tr.vcing  Course,  Nob.  1,  2,  3,  4. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  address  us  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  text-txx)ks.'  If  an  Im- 
proved book  or  series  is  desired  in  school,  write  us  for  circulars,  information,  t«rm&,  etc. 
Sample  copies  sent  at  nominal  prices,  returnable  if  not  adopted. 

Our  Hriet"  Descriptive  I^ist  sent  free  to  any  address.  Correspondence  solicited.  Liberal 
terms  for  llrst  supply  or  for  examination. 
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we'publish 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz : 
THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

MONTHLY,  $  1 .25  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAU 

WEEKLY,  $2.50  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE. 

MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR. 

[SEE  OTHER  SIDE.] 


'.The  larfjest  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable  books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH  PAYNE,  QUICK,  SHAW,  TATE, 
WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus- 
trated 64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


'  The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.    New  132  page  descriptive  classified 

.  catalogue,  6  cents. 


fThc   NEW   YORK   EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — to  supply  first-class  teachers 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions. 
•New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


r  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 
which  are  the  ''Standard'^  Bluckioara 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique ''  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener.    Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 
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r  Best  Books  for  School  Libraries. 
J  Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  1000 
[  books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  Is  for  YOUR  Interest  to  write  us 

for  anything  In  our  line. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

'•S  Clinton  Place.  New  York,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chlcaga 


The  State  Normal  Schools 


RIVER  FLLS, 

OSHKOSH, 

PLATTEVILLE, 

WHITEWATER, 

MILWAUKEE, 


Fall  Term  opens 
Fall  Term  opens 
Fall  Term  opens 
Fall  Term  opens 
Fall  Term  opens 


MONDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 


Aug.  26 

Aug.  29 

Aug.  29 

Aug.  29 

Sept.  5, 


Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
\  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 

and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  di.strict  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  pre.scribed  four  years' 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  oflfers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  i.ssued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MOI^RATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR:  Mim 

METCAL'S   LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

By  Robert  C.  Metc^alp,  Supervisor  of   Schools.   Roston.    Mass.,  and  Okvii.lr  T. 
Bright,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Eniflewowi,  III.    Cloth,  l^mo,  230  pages.    Illustrated.   For 
Introduction,  42  oent«. 
This  book  is  more  strictly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  Xcmgvuiqt  txfr^v^. 
"The  iw«  of  languagre  is  controlled  very  larg-ely  by  fiabU."    Habit  comes  of  careful  traiu- 
Iny,  long  practice,  constant  usage,  strict  waich-care,  repeated  suggeicitions,  exerciM  in 
thinking,  and  in  the  expression  ot  thought.    The  work  is,  therefore,  a  Iwok  of  such  cter- 
ciifeg  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  gcxxi  usage.    Much  care  is  had  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  to  fumi«h 
repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise. 

GASTINEAU'S     CONVERSATION      METHOD      WITH 
THE  FRENCH. 

rhe  Conversation  Method  of  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing  French.  Intended  for 
self-study,  or  use  in  Schools,  with  a  system  of  pronunciation  based  on  Websterian  e^^ui- 
valents,  and  entirely  new  devices  for  obtaining  a  correct  pronunciation.  By  Kdmoxd 
Gastineait,  a.  M.,  ffra<luato  of  the  Universite,  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversation 
School,  New  York.    For  introduction.  *2.00. 

The  method  here  a(lopt(?d  is,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  In  a  forolfn 
land  when  surrounded  by  those  who  spei^k  only  tde  French.  The  Converaation  Methnd 
supplies  the  pupil  from  the  out.set  with  s...iitences  in  common  use,  coupled  with  then- 
translation  and  pronunciation,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  memorized  and  mastered,  and 
turned  to  imniealate  convei-satlonal  account.  They  are  then  rehearsed  in  colloquial  ex- 
ercises, and  wlien  thoroughly  familiar,  analyzed,  and  the  words  of  which  they  are  made 
up  inserted  into  other  forms  and  idioms  to  express  a  still  greater  variety  of  moauiog 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  Method. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  William  K.  Waters,  Ph. 

U.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  , 

I   HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

ByProf.  Wm.  R.  Harpkr.   Ph.  D..  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  Burobss,  A.M. 

Latin  Master  Rogers  High  School,  Nowport,  Rhode  Island.    For  introduction,  eaoh 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  «iieh 
signal  success  in  liis'ohi'^sos  at  Chautauqua  arid  el-^ewhere.  A  sentence  of  the  original 
text  is  first  placed  In-fore  the  pupil.  The  uronunciation  and  exact  translation  of  each 
word  arc  fuiiisluHl  him.  With  the  aid  whicn  the  teacher  gives  him  in  advance,  and  with 
the  material  giv(>n  in  the  book,  he  thoorughly  masters  the  words  and  phrases  of  this 
sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  by  re4iuiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
(ireck  or  liUtin  sentence,  a>  the  ease  may  be.  with  only  the  translation  before  his  eye. 
With  this  as  the  foun<latioii,  and  with  ader.uate  n<»tes,  the  wonls  are  trans^wsed  and  in- 
troduccil  in  various  relaflons.  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  foUowing  t 
thoroujrhly  inductive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  obtained  in  much  less  time 
than  that  usually  reciuired. 
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NOW  READY:  Com.von  School  Skriks,  Nos.  1.  2,  a,  4,  5,  6.  7. 
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proved hook  or  s(M-ie-i  is  desired  in  school,  write;  us  for  ciix'.ulars,  information,  terms,  etc. 
►Sample  eo])n^s  sent  at  nominal  prices,  returnable  if  not  ailopted. 
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WE   PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz ; 

THE  TEACHERy  INSTITUTE, 

MONTHLY,  $1.25  A  YEAR, 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

WEEKLY,  $2.60  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE^TROVE> 

MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR. 

[SEE  OTHER  SIDE.] 
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The  largest  and  most  valuable  list  of  id- 
dispensable  books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH  PAYNE,  QUICK,  SHAW,  TATE, 
WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus. 
t rated  64  page  descriptive  list  free. 
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The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professwnd 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
catalogue,  6  cents. 
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The    NEW   YORK   EDUCATIONAL 

BUREAU  : — to  supply  first-class  teacheis 

to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions 

^  New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 
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f  N  i:\V  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among  I 

which    are    the     'KStandard^^    Bkukboari\ 
S/tfii'i/y,    an     entirely    new    line    of    500 
dcsiLHis.  and  the  *' Unique^'  Pencil   Shafp* 
en  en     Catalogue  of  Stencils  free,  J 
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M      Qj  Books   in 
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Books    for     School     Librakihs, 
in   stock.     Classified  list   of    1000' 
with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited.     It  is  for  YOUR  Interest  to  write  M 
for  anything  In  our  line. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  C0<,  Educational  Publishers, 

^B  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  161  Wabash  Ave.,  Chk 


The  State  Normal  Schools 


RIVER  FLLS, 

Fall  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Aug. 

26 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

5 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  mat  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  pronciency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years* 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  w-ligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR:  mm 

METCALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,    Mass.,  and  Orville  T. 

Bright,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Eoglewooil,  111.    Cloth,  12mo,  230  padres.    lilustrated.   For 

introduction,  42  cents. 
This  book  is  more  strictly  than  iny  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  languoffe  eaxrcifti. 
"The  use  of  lanffuagre  is  controlled  very  larg-ely  by  hai)it."  Habit  comes  of  careful  train- 
ing, long  practice,  constant  usage,  strict  watch-care,  repeated  suggestions,  exercin  In 
thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The  work  is,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  exer- 
cises as  will  Induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  good  usage.  Much  care  is  had  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 
repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise. 


METHOD      WITH 


GASTINEAU'S     CONVERSATION 
THE  FRENCH. 

rhe  Conversation  Method  of  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing  French.  Intended  for 
self-study,  or  use  in  Schools,  with  a  system  of  pronunciation  based  on  Websterian  equi- 
valents, and  entirely  new  devices  for  obtaining  a  correct  pronunciation.  By  Edmokd 
Gastineau,  a.  M.,  graduate  of  the  Universite,  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversation 
School,  New  York.    For  introduction,  $2.00. 

The  method  here  adopted  is,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  in  a  foreign 
land  when  surrounded  by  those  who  speak  only  the  French.  The  Conversation  Method 
supplies  the  pupil  from  the  outset  with  sentences  in  common  use,  coupled  with  their 
translation  and  pronunciation,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  memorized  and  mastered,  and 
turned  to  immediate  conversational  account.  They  are  then  rehearsed  in  colloquial  ex- 
ercises, and  when  thoroughly  familiar,  analyzed,  and  the  words  of  which  they  are  made 
up  inserted  into  other  forms  and  idioms  to  express  a  still  greater  variety  of  meaning. 
Tms  forms  the  basis  of  the  Method. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  William  E.  Waters.  Ph. 
D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

ByProf.  Wm.  R-  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M.. 
Latin  Master  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhoae  Island.    For  introduction,  each 

Sl.OO. 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such 
signal  success  in  nis  classes  at  Chautauqua  and  elsewhere.  A  sentence  of  the  original 
text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  trahslation  of  each 
word  are  f  unishcd  him.  With  the  aid  which  the  teacher  gives  him  In  advance,  and  with 
the  material  given  in  the  book,  he  thoorughly  masters  the  words  and  phrase  of  th» 
sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  by  reuuiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  only  the  translation  before  his  eye. 
With  this  as  the  foundation,  and  with  adequate  notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  In- 
troduced in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  witiiout  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a 
thorouBrhly  inductive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  obtained  in  much  less  time 
than  that  usually  required. 
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Sample  copies  sent  at  nominal  prices,  returnable  if  not  adopted. 
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WE   PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz '. 

THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


MONTHLY,  $1  .25  A  YEA% 
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WEEKLY,  $2.50  A  YEAR. 
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'The  largest  and  most  valuable  list  of  in* 
dispensable  books  for  teachers,  hv  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG.  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH  PAYNE,  QUICK,  SHAW,  TATE, 
WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus- 
trated 64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued,  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  otho' 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified  j 
.  catalogue,  6  cents. 
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books  with  prices  and  discounts^  6  cents 

Correspdndence  solicited.    It  Is  for  YOUR  interest  to  write  ai 
for  anything  In  our  line. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educattonal  Publishers, 

'^s  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  161  Wabash  Ave,,  Chk 


The  State  Normal  Schools 
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RIVER  FALLS,  Fall  Term  opens  MONDAY,  Aug.  26 

OSHKOSH,  Fall  Tenn  opens  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29 

PUTTEVILLE,  Fall  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29 

WHITEWATER,  Fall  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29 

MILWAUKEE.  Fall  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  5 


Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  eood  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficienc>'  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisiactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years* 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  MilwauKee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE, 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres*t  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE! 


The  American  Book  Company  is  a  legally  incorporated  stock  company,  and  its 
places  of  business  are  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  The  Company  is  or- 
ganized in  the  interest  of  greater  economy  to  the  publisher  and  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer.  There  will  be  no  advance  in  prices,  no  restrictions,  no  attempt  at  any- 
thing incompatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  educational  public.  Everything 
will  be  done  openly  and  above  board,  and  the  utmost  care  w411  be  taken  to  avoid 
any  action  that  will  impair  public  confidence. 

The  Company  has  purchased  the  school  book  publications  heretofore  issued  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ivison,  Blakemah  &  Co.,  Harper  Bros.,  and 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. ,  and  will  hereafter  furnish  them  to  the  public  at  the 
lowest  prices  at  which  any  similar  books  can  possibly  be  purchased. 

By  the  consolidation  of  these  varied  interests  under  one  ownership  the  following, 
among  other  advantages,  are  insured  to  our  patrons: 

First — It  will  bring  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  much  nearer  market  than 
before,  as  this  arrangement  places  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  New  York,  the  rates  and  discounts  now  being  the  s&me  at  these  two  cities  as 
at  New  York.  • 

Second — It  will  secure  to  the  local  trade,  and  to  other  school  agents,  less  time 
and  trouble  in  ordering  and  receiving  supplies,  and  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  by  being  able  to  obtain  their  books  from  one  source  instead  of 
I    from  many,  as  heretofore. 

Third — It  will  provide  for  less  frequent  changes  and  more  stability  in  the  books 
in  use,  and,  as  the  public  has  so  earnestly  desired,  it  will  remove  to  a  large  extent 
the  agitation,  friction  and  uncertainty  which  has  previously  existed. 

Fourth — It  will  afiford  a  great  variety  of  text-books  in  each  department  of  school 
work,  from  which  teachers  and  school  ofiScers  may  more  easily,  and  without  oppo- 
sition, make  selections  to  meet  all  possible  requirements  of  the  School  or  College 
Course. 

Fifth — It  will  enable  the  agents,  whose  energies  have  hitherto  been  directed  al- 
most wholly  to  the  introduction  of  new  books,  to  utilize  their  time  principally  in 
harmonizing  the  books  in  use  and  arranging  for  lower  retail  prices  where  excessive 
rates  have  formerly  prevailed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  several  months  reports  have  been  circulating  through 
the  newspapers  and  otherwise  that  the  school  book  publishers  have  contemplated 
the  formation  of  a  "  trust"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  business 
and  advancing  the  prices  of  books,  the  projectors  of  the  American  Book  Company 
desire  to  state  most  empl^atically  that  they  have  never  contemplated  the  formation 
of  a  "  trust  "  or  a  monopoly  of  any  sort.  They  are  sure  the  school  book  business 
requires  no  such  arrangement  for  its  success.  A  monopoly  of  the  trade  is  utterly 
impossible;  there  are  too  many  competing  houses.  Neither  is  it  desirable.  The 
success  of  the  business  is  largely  dependent  upon  public  favor,  which  would  be 
withdrawn  at  once  if  a  monopoly  were  even  attempted. 

The  Company  will  employ  its  capital,  its  combined  labor  and  experience  to  pro- 
duce books  of  the  highest  quality  at  the  least  cost,  and  will  offer  them  at  the  low- 
est price  at  which  similar  books  can  be  sold  in  any  country.  It  will  pursue  a  liber- 
al, direct  business  policy  toward  competitors,  customers,  authors  and  patrons,  and 
invites  honorable  competition  with  respect  both  to  quality  and  to  price  of  books  for 
use  in  schools. 

The  Company  will  carry  out  all  the  contracts  made  by  the  above-mentioned  firms 
for  the  publication  and  supply  of  their  respective  books,  and  will  do  its  utmost  to 
sustain  the  high  reputation  these  books  have  achieved.  Its  constant  purpose  will 
be  to  serve  the  public  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  to  furnish  the  best  school  books 
that  can  be  made  at  such  prices  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  reasonable  persons. 
Very  Respectfully, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 
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JTor  ^Progressive:  ^eaefiers. 

Do  you.  \?va.nt  a.  Better  Place? 

\         Do  you.  want  a  Larger  Salary? 

Read  what  will  Help  you  to  Grow ! 

For  the  principles  of  Teaching, 

For  guides  and  helps  to  School  Work, 

For  discussions  of  Live  Questions, 

For  Educational  News  of  the  State, 

REKD 

^The  Wisconsin  Joornal  of  EdaeaUon.^ 

It  costs  less  than  TWO  OENTS  a  week,   Oan  you  afford  to  be  without  it? 


tlournal  Cluhbin^  Rates. 


To  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  take  some  other  publication  with  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  we  offer  the  following  clubbing 
rates: 

BOT«, 

Intelligence I1.50  $^25 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (general) 2.50  5.00 

American  Teacher  (Primary) i.oo  L75 

Education  (Lit.  and  Ed.  Monthly) 5.00  3-25- 

Common  School  Education  (Methods) i.oo  1.75 

N.  Y.  School  Journal  (general) 2.50  2.^ 

Teachers'  Institutes  (Methods) 1.25  1.94 

Treasure-Trove  (Young  People's  Magazine) r.oo  1.75 

Popular  Educator  (Methods) i.oo  r.75 

Midland  Journal  (general) i.oo  r.70 

Scribner's  Magazme 3.00  3.40 

Century  Magazine 4.00  4.50 

St.  Nicholas 3.00  3.50 

Littell's  Living  Age 8.00  &20 

Atlantic  Monthly     4.00  4.20 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00  4^40 

The  Forum   .   .   .   .  i 5.00  5.00 

Wide  Awake 2.40  2.9a 

Penman's  Art  Journal i.oo  1.70 

The  Book-Keeper •. .  .50.  ^55. 

The  Arena •.-.....  5.00  5.00 

Address  all  orders,  with  cash,  to  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Madison,  Wis. 
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RIVER  FALLS, 

Fall  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Aug. 

25 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

[WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

27 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

3 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

27 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

3 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  eood  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  atteixd  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  torfit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
firom  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years* 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.    Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 

Sers  written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
etermined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 

For  date  of  entrance  examinations,  consult  the  Presidents  of  the  several 
schools. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Plattevflle;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres*t  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


A  ^are:  Opportanity. 


1  have  just  purchased  the  entire  remainder  of  the  Mikcteh  qt  tfei 
International  Conferenck  on  Education  held  In  Locdoa  in  l^ 
edited  by  Kiohard  Cooper,  Secretary,  and  published  by  William  CIowh 
&  Son,  London. 
There  are  four  octavo  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  aa  followi: 
VOL.  I.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION,  ftt5  pag^s. 
VOL.  II.  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  648  pa^es. 
PARIS,  1890.        VOL.  III.  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION.  -134  pages. 
VOL.  IV.  INTERMEDIATE,  HIGHER  AND  NORMAL  EDUCATION,  471  pafros. 
Besides  more  than  10()  papers  (a  full  Index  to  which  will  be  sent  to  any  addrt^Sf*  hj 
writers  including  nearly  every  educational  man  of  prominence  in  Engrland,  and  man]r  <*f 
those  on  the  Continent  and  from  America,  there  are  full  reports  of  all  the  liistrusuiooa, 
in  which  many  of  the  leading  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  world  part4oipatt^rl. 

In  short  this  set  of  books  contains  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  staH'm^nt  d 
accepted  principles  of  education  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  is  a  necessity  to  »ny  Ubrafj- 
making  pretensions  to  a  pedagogical  department. 

The  88  sets  I  have  purchased  are  now  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  As  they  wtU  all  (fo  to 
libraries,  and  may  if  sent  to  these  libraries  direct  come  in  free  of  duty,  I  offer  thnri].  W) 
long  as  they  last,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  Five  Dollars  per  Set,  Post-paid.  Th+-  pcir^iiurt 
alone  is  Ss.  9d.  (68  ct*  ),  but  they  will  be  carefully  wrapped,  and  may  be  expected  in  fllK'Ut 
three  weeks  from  the  time  they  are  sent  for.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every  purth't^tr. 
Orders  have  already  been  received  f rom  G  Stanley  Hall,  W.  H.  Payne.  NichoiiLs  Murruj' 
Butler,  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Cortland,  New  Paltz,  Oneonta,  Osweiro,  Pcjt^^Jjiiii, 
Gorham,  Worcester,  Winona,  Indiana,  Pa.,  etc.,  etc.  If  orders  are  received  in  cxctss^  of 
the  number  of  sets  on  hand,  the  money  will  be  returned.    Address 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PUPRfrRNriP^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^  Teachers'  Agency.  When  a  board  of  educatiEin  ha§  &J1 
DmunuullvluiJ  summer  in  which  to  engage  a  teacher  it  may  rely  on  lUmu^i  any 
Agency  or  on  none  at  all;  for  it  can  see  candidates  personally,  talk  the  matter  over,  »Di] 
choose  with  some  deliberation.  But  when  an  important  teacher  suddenly  f^irt'T*  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  year,  and  the  place  must  be  filled  immediately,  an  Agency,  anrt  a  weU- 
tru8te<l  Agency,  becomes  indispensable.  Thus  on  April  10.  the  superintendent  f»fschf>oi5 
at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  wrote  that  a  superior  teacher  must  be  had  at  once,  Latin  and  Gretk 
required,  and  German  desirable,  salary  $600.  We  had  one  teacher  at  liberty  so  entireiy 
competent  that  we  wrote  him  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  recommend  any  other  tf  atie 
would  accept  so  low  a  salary.  By  telegraph  we  got  answer  on  A^rll  12,  tnat  f^he  wnui^l 
accept,  and  tho's  "it  the  matter  settled.  But  meantime  it  had  been  decided  thiit  frreck 
might  be  spare*,  ut  German  must  be  had.  This  required  another  selection.  The  be^i 
candidate  we  har*  ..as  now  teaching,  unfortunately  at  a  place  where  there  wa^  no  tele- 
graph office.  Rut  we  telegraphed  to  the  nearest  office,  with  InstructA^na  to  send  ih* 
despatch  to  he/  l^y  special  messenger.  E»he  replied  that  she  thought  she  could  jr^t  re- 
leased, and  subsetjuontly  that  she  had  secured  her  release.  She  was  elected  nijul  Uipm 
work  April  lo.  She  is  an  Oswego  graduate,  had  taught  French  and  German  tw<j  yeam  ai 
Mt.  Union  College,  and  had  subsequently  spent  a  year  in  Berlin  and  a  year  in  Pari*. 
Only  a  large  and  systematic  Agencv  can  do  work  like  this. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.  W.  Bardkbn,  Symcu^e,  N.  Y. 

yNION  TEAGHERS'  AGENGY,     «^^^^S^ 

Among  the  oldest  and  recognized  as  Always  Reliable.    Send  for  Manual. 

The  Wisconsin  Leagae  Teachers  BuFeaa, 

R.  B.  HAZARD,  Rivei  Falls,  W^isconsin  Manag^er. 

This  Bureau  is  an  Associate  member  of  THE  NATIONAL  L,BA€wlTB  OP 
STATB  TBACHBRS  UUREA  US,  with  Central  Office  at Des Moines.  Inwji,  Frank 
E.  PluiJimer,  Gen.  Mgr.  Eurollmeiitin  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  entitles  you  toduplicair*^<^n- 
rollmont  in  each  of  the  other  State  Bureaus  of  the  League.  Teachers  and  school  offieere 
should  address  for  circulars,  K.  B.  HAZARD,  Managrer,  The  WiscoiuLn  Lettine 
Teachers  Bureau,  River  Fulls,  Wis, 

Attention!  Teaehers,  School  and  Tomnship  Officeps. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  If  you  want  anything  in  the 
line  of  School  Scats  and  Desks,  Maps,  Globes,  Heading  Charts,  Charts  of  j^rrilimcHe. 
Physiolojry  or  Writing.  Stone  Slate  for  Blaekl)oards  and  Blackboard  Materials,  lilnck^  -"' 
erasers  and  du«ltlcs^^  Crayons.  Teachers'  Daily  Registers  and  Class  Books.  Onit'r  It*,  n-. 
School  District  and  Township  Kocord  Books,  and  blanks  of  every  description,  for  tbe  u^e 
of  schools,  also  Teachers'  Reference  Books  of  all  kinds,  and  Teachers'  ScJifml  .ildi  'd' 
every  description,  you  will  do  well  to  call  on  or  write  for  catalogues,  price  list,  ettL,  lo 

L.  A.  MURRAY,  Kilboum  City,  Wis.       ■ 
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Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ;— ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  tnat  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years* 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 

For  date  of  entrance  examinations,  consult  the  Presidents  of  the  several 
schools. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
couree  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres*t  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Preset  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


A  ^eire:  Opportanity. 


1  have  just  purchased  the  entire  remainder  of  the  MnorrER  ot  to 
,  International  Conference  on  Education  held  in  London  in  l«i 
edit<?d  by  Richard  Cooper,  Secretary,  and  published  by  W  illiam  Liow« 
&  Son,  London.  ^        ^ .      ,  ^,.       m  n,,-^ 

There  are  four  octavo  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.,  as  ioiio»?: 
VOL.  I.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  645  pa^es. 
_  VOL.  II.  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  648  pages. 

PARIS.  1890.        VOL.  IIL  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION,  424  pages. 
VOL.  IV.  INTERMEDIATE,  HIGHER  AND  NORMAL  EDUCATION.  471  pagee. 
Besides  more  than  lOU  papers  (a  full  Index  to  which  will  be  sent  to  any  addreH«».  iiv 
writers  Including  nearly  every  educational  man  of  prominence  in  England,  ana  many  ot 
those  on  the  Continent  and  from  America,  there  are  full  reports  of  all  the  diseueSKHU, 
in  which  many  of  the  leading  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  world  participated. 

In  short  this  set  of  books  contains  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  statement  oi 
accepted  principles  of  education  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  is  a  necessity  to  any  Ubrarj 
makingn)retension8tc3  a  pedagogical  department.  ,ii  -^  f« 

The  ^  sets  I  have  purcba.Med  are  now  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  As  they  will  all  go  to 
libraries  and  may  if  sent  to  these  libraries  direct  come  in  free  of  duty.  I  olier  tuem,  h\* 
long  as  tiiev  last,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  Five  Doij^ars  perSet,  Post-paid.  The  p*j^ia«^ 
alone  is  :is.  Od.  (<iH  cts  u  but  they  will  be  carefully  wrapped,  and  may  l>e  exi>ected  m  aNiUt 
three  weeks  from  the  time  thev  are  sent  for.  Wcgui^rmiieesamfaclkm  torsrrv piirrfti-^. 
Orders  have  already  been  received  from  G-  Stanley  Hall.  W.  H.  Payne.  Nicholas  Murr«r 
Uutler,  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Cortland,  New  Paltz.  Oneonta,  Oswego,  Pot-luru. 
Gorham,  Worcester,  Wiuona,  Indiana,  Pa.,  etc.,  etc.  If  orders  are  received  in  exoe*-  et 
the  number  of  sets  on  hand,  the  money  will  be  returned.    Address 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

UlfUDrrVPf  UC  are  the  test  of  a  Teachers'  Agency.  When  a  board  of  education  hjis  ai: 
IliflCiIlUEillvilliiJ  summer  in  which  to  engage  a  teacher  it  may  rely  on  alnn»«t  anj 
Agency  or  on  none  at  all;  for  it  can  see  canditlates  personally,  talk  the  matter  over,  t-nl 
choose  with  some  deliberation.  Rut  when  an  important  teacher  suddenly  gives  out  m 
the  middle  of  the  year,  and  the  place  must  be  filled  immediately,  an  Agency,  and  a  well- 
trusted  .Agency,  becomes  indispensable.  Thus  on  April  10.  the  superintendent  of  scb.x-i^ 
at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  wrote  that  a  superior  teacher  must  be  bad  at  once,  Latin  and  (Tm-K 
reciuired,  and  German  desirable,  salary  $i)(K).  \Ve  had  one  teacher  at  liberty  so  entirely 
competent  that  we  wrote  him  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  recommend  an v  other  it  -tie 
would  accept  so  low  a  salary.  By  telegrai>h  we  got  answer  on  April  12,  that  she  wou'.i 
accept,  an<l  thought  the  matter  settled.  Rut  meantime  it  had  been  decideti  that  Greet 
might  be  si)ared  but  (Jernian  must  be  had.  This  required  another  selection.  The  l*;«t 
caiididato  we  had  was  now  teaching,  unfortunately  at  a  place  where  there  was  m-  loic- 
graph  ollice.  Hut  we  telegraphed  to  the  nearest  office,  with  instructions  to  send  ine 
despatch  to  her  by  special  messenger,  ^he  replied  that  she  thought  she  c<)uld  get  re- 
leased, and  subse(iuentlv  that  she  had  secured  her  release.  She  was  elected  mui  I'^rn 
W(trk  April  In.  She  is  an'Oswego  gra<luate,  had  taught  I'rench  and  German  two  years  at 
Mt.  Union  (^ollege,  and  had  subneciuently  spent  a  year  in  Berlin  and  a  year  In  Panfi. 
Only  a  large  and  systematic  Agencv  can  do  work  like  this. 

THE  SCHOOL  BI'LLETIN  AGENCY.  C.  W.  BARDEEy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

eiNlON  TEAGHERS'  AGENCY,     "'^^^S^':'- 

Among  the  oldest  and  recognized  as  Always  Reliable.    Send  for  Manual. 

The  Wisconsin  League  Teaehers  Borean, 

R.  B.  HAZARD,  Rivei  Falls,  Wisconsin  Manager. 

This  Bureau  Is  an  Associate  member  of  THB  ^^"OT^r,  JLH-AOCTB  OF 
STATF  T/-^  ICWliK.S  liURHAl'S,  with  Central  Office  at  Des Moines,  Iowa, Frani 
E  Fiummer  (ien.  Mgr.  Enrollment  in  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  entitles  you  to  duplicate  en- 
rollment in  each  of  the  other  State  iUireaus  of  the  League.  Teachorsand  «»«*»[>«» />5«*2 
shoiild  ad.lress  lor  circulars,  K.  B,  UAZAKD.  Alanaflrer.  The  WUeonaln  Lear«« 
Teachers  IJureau,  Kiver  Falls,  Wis, . 

Attention  I  Teachers,  School  and  Tomnship  Offieers. 

Correspondence  Solicited.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    If  you  want  anything  in  the 

lino  ot  School  Seats  and  Desks,  Maps,  Globes,  heading  Chart«,Chai^ of  Arithmetic 
Physiology  or  Writing,  Stone  Slate  for  Blackboards  and  Blackboard  MaterialejBlacktH>ard 
ci"i4i-aiid  dustless  Crayons.  Teachers'  Daily  Registers  and  Class  Bopla,  Order  Boo^ 
SeluK  11  i^^trict  and  Township  Kecord  Books,  and  blanks  of  everv  de8Cri|>tIoii.  for  the  use 
of  "■ho.)ls,  alHo  Teachers'  K^fereuce  Books  of  all  kinds,  and  feachers'  Scliool^Wi  (rf 
every  description,  you  will  do  well  to  call  on  or  write  for  catalogues,  pnce  Hat,  etc.,  t« 

L.  A.  MURRAY,  Kilbourn  City.  Wis. 
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I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  eood  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years* 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 

For  date  of  entrance  examinations,  consult  the  Presidents  of  the  several 
schools. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  lesj  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  fof  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Preset  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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™«,»^  «^«  ^ ,  « Books  for  Te<icher8  and  PupUs  a  Spt^cuiU^, 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF  '^ 

nnnrrno      ^    nnrx/TTTx/n  ^'^^^^^^  sent  on  application. 

1   t\\    hKo    iC^       1    KhMlUMb  we  fumishanythingr  in  the  school  Supplj 

_,  ^                      •  or  Educational  line  at  Publisln^rs'  priop. 

Before  you  order,  stating  paper  wanted  and  prepaid.    Please  remember  this  and 

see  what  We  liave  to  Offer.    It  Will  Pay  You-  send   us   a  Trial  Onler. 

W,   W.   KNOWI^BS  4&    COMPANY, 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  dealers  in  General  School  Supplier, 
204  Dearborn  St,  CHICAGO. 

Attention  I  Teaehers,  School  and  Tomnship  Offieers- 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  If  you  want  anvilvinK'  in  the 
lincof8chool  Scats  and  Desks.  Maps,  Globes.  Heading-  Charts.  Charts  of  AriihrociJc. 
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erasers  and  diistless  Crayons.  Teachers'  Daily  Registers  and  Class  Books,  Order  lk>ofa^ 
School  District  and  Township  Record  Books,  and  blanks  of  every  description,  Dar  the  u** 
ot  schools,  also  Teachers'  Reference  Books  of  all  kinds,  and  Teachers'  Schanl  .lidji  of 
every  description,  you  will  do  well  to  call  on  or  writ*  for  catalogues,  price  \\<^t.  etr..  Ut 


L.  A.  MURRAY,  Kilbourn  City,  Wis. 


HAHNKWANN      MEDICAL      COLLEGE 
And  Hospital  of  Chicago.  III. 

The  policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make 
no  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
clinics.  sul>-clinic8.  or  anj^  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  is  not  literally  and 
ri^rhteouslv  kept.  TJie  Tfiirty-first  Anmtal 
Coiiracof  Lcrluresi  v,'iU  bc^triu  in  Sept.  IHIK), 
and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  par- 
ticulars, catalogue,  and  Ohihiuc,  address 
E.  Z.  IIAILKV,  M.  U.  Ktgistrar,  :J034 
3Ii<>liigHu  Ave.,  Chicago.  Mention  this 
paper. 


MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

I^iodeiig&iiteq  Tpaining  ^gIioqI. 

Opens  Jan.  9  and  S«pt.  3. 

For   particulars  address.    (MRS.k    ErDORA 
HAf  LMAXN,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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JTor  ^Progressive:  ^eaePiers.   ; 

Do  you.  want  a.  Better  Place?  ; 

Do  you.  Mvant  a  Larger  Salary?       i 

j 

Read  what  will  Help  you  to  Grow !  '  j 

For  the  principles  of  Teaching,  I 

For  guides  and  helps  to  School  Work,  | 
For  discussions  of  Live  Questions, 

For  Educational  News  of  the  State,  ; 

REKD  i 

^The  Wisconsin  Jomal  of  Edaeation.^    i 

! 
It  costs  less  than  TWO  CENTS  a  week.   Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it? 


Journal  Cluhhin^  Rates. 


To  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  take  some  other  publication  with  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  we  offer  the  following  clubbing 
rates : 

BOTH. 

Intelligence $i-5o  $2.2$ 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (general) 2.50  3.00 

American  Teacher  (Primary) i.oo      1.75 

Education  (Lit.  and  Ed.  Monthly) 3.00      3,25 

Common  School  Education  (Methods) i.oo      1.75 

N.  Y.  School  Journal  (general) 2.50      2.85 

Teachers'  Institutes  (Methods) 1,25      1.94 

Treasure-Trove  (Young  People's  Magazine) i.oo      1.75 

Popular  Educator  (Methods) i.oo      1.75 

Midland  Journal  (general) i.oo      1.70 

Scribner's  Magazme 3.00  3.40 

Century  Magazine 4.00  4.50 

St.  Nicholas 3,00  3.50 

Littell's  Living  Age 8.00  8.20 

Atlantic  Monthly 4.00  4.20 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00  4.40 

The  Forum 5.00  5.00 

Wide  Awake 2,40  2.90 

Penman's  Art  Journal i.oo  1.70 

The  Book-Keeper 50  1.35 

The  Arena 5.00  5.00 

Address  all  orders,  with  cash,  to  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Madison,  Wis. 


The  State  Normal  Schools* 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Fall  Term  opens 

MOMDAY, 

Aug. 

25 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

27 

PUTTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

3 

WHITEWATER. 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

27 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

3 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  mat  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years' 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 

For  date  of  entrance  examinations,  consult  the  Presidents  of  the  several 
schools. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
coui^e  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


"Scbool  Books  M  fill  iQt  be  tbrovn  aside  ¥liei  Sciool  Dars  ire  eiM." 


In  this  connection  it  would  seem  proper  to  offer  a  word  in  regard  to  the  "  Frank- 
lin Square  Song  Collection/'  since  it  is  referred  to  in  the  exercises  in  "  Harper's 
School  Speaker."  This  collection  Consists  of  Six  Numbers  with  Two  Hundred 
Songs  in  each,  set  to  music. 


Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. 

Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5  and  6, 

Uniform  in  Size  and  Price,  and  in  Variety  and  Character  of  Contents. 
EACH   NUMBER  CONTAINS 

200  FAVORITE  SONGS  AND  HYMNS. 

For  Schools  and  Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside. 


From  JAMES  MacALlSTER,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  The  Franklin  Square  Song  ICoUection,"  seems  to  me  to  bo  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Song-book  for  School  use  ever  published.  It  oontalns  so  much  Tarie- 
ty,  and  bo  many  of  the  old  favorites  of  Home  and  School  that  it  must  prove  acceptable 
to  a  larfirtT  number  than  any  book  of  the  kind  which  has  preceded  it.  The  many  pleas- 
ing* selections  of  readinj^-matter  which  are  found  scattered  on  almost  every  page  are  no 
disadvantage  to  the  book. 


Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. 


SELECTED  BY  J.   P.  McCASKEY. 

Edition.  Retail.     ^    iNTRODUCXioif. 

Nos.   1,!2,  3,4,  5,  6,   Paper 50  Cents.  37  Cents. 

(184  pages  each.)  Boards 60       "  50 


EXCHAJFGZ. 

30  Centa 
40 


Sinarle  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  OflBcers,  for  examinatioii«  on  receipt  of  Intro- 
duction price.  Two  Hundred  Songs  and  Hymns,  with  Music,  In  each  book.  No  page 
turned  to  complete  any  SOUK  or  hymn.  Few  a^rencies  in  this  country  are  doing*  better 
work  for  the  public  in  increasing  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  Vocal  Music  at  home  and  fn 
the  schools.  Correspondence  regarding  Introduction  cordially  solicited.  Send  Postal 
Card  for  full  contents  of  the  several  Numbers.    Address, 


HflKPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pablishers, 


W.  J.  BUTTON, 

255  and  257  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 


Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


General  Western  Agent  for  the  TntroduetUm  0/ 

Harper  A  Brothen*  Educational  Wifrkt. 
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RCOiSTeR  PRINTING  COMPANY,    PORTAGE,  WIS. 


Would  you  like 


To  have  your  pupils  as  ready  in  Composition  work  as  in 
Arithmetic  or  Geography? 

To  have  them  learn  to  punctuate  as^  fast  as  they  learn  to 
write  ? 

To  fortify  them  against  bad  grammar  without  having  *'false 
syntax"  put  before  them  ? 

To  have  your   *' language"   book  give   the    essentials    of 
*' grammar"  in  correct  form  and  terms? 

To  cultivate,  even  in  the  grammar  school,  such  a  taste  in 
the  use  of  English  that  slang  will  be  unattractive  ? 

If  you  would, 

ADOPT  AND   USE 

Tai<bell'^  Le^^oij  in  Language. 

THE   LATEST  AND  BEST. 


Send  for  descriptive  circulars  and  terms. 


GINN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

WESTERN   DEPARTNIENT, 

1  lO  and  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


The  State  Normal  Schools 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Fall  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Aug. 

25 

OSHKOSH,. 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

,27 

PLATTEVILLE, 

F.all  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

3 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

27 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

3 

Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  coq- 
venient,  and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  ray  purpose  ifi  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  rayself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  mat  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admissipn  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years* 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 

For  date  oC  entrance  examinations,  consult  the  Presidents  of  the  several 
schools. 


COURSES  ,0F  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Preset  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  T.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres*t  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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